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The area of tlio district, 8140 eqiiaro miles, and tlio density of tlio 
population, ninety to tlic square mile, given at pages 3, 2, and iiO, woro 
taken from tLo latest availnlile figures, tliosc given in tlio 1 872 
censns returns. Since tliese pages wore printed a serious error lias 
been detected in tbo estimated areas of tbo Baglsin, Kulvan, and Point 
sub-divisions,. Inquiries mado by ofliccr.s of tlie Pevenuo Survey 
sliow that the correct area of Bagldu is G20 not 1420 square Tnilc.«, 
of Kalvan 554 not 1200 squeiro miles, and of Point 45S not 961 
square miles. ' Those, and other smaller coirectiona together reduce 
the area of tho district from 8140 to 5940 square, miles.' Tho 
amended area of 5940 square miles gives, for 781,206 tho 1881 
population, an average density of 131 to tho square milo. 
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NlSIK. 


OHAPTEE 1. 

DESCRIPTION*. 

Na'sik, lying iDefcween 19® 33' and 20° 53' nortlv laliUido trad 
73° 16' and 75° 6' eastlongitudcj -witli an area of 8140 square miles, 
liad, in 1872, a population of 734, 886 souls or 90‘2 to the Equate mile, 
and, in 1880, a land levonuo of nearly £140,000 (Rb. 14,00,000). 

Shomhoidal in shape, with a length of 108 miles from sontli- 
west to north-east and an extreme breadth from north to south of 
eighty-seven miles, Nasih is hounded on the north hy the Pimpalner 
and Dhulia suh-divisions of Khdndesh ; on the east hy the GlidliBgaon 
snh-dirision of the same district, and tho' Daulatahad division of tho 
Nizdm's dominions } on the south hy the Kopargaon, Sangamnor, 
and Akola snh-divisions of Ahmednagar j and on tho west hy tho 
Shfihipur suh-division of Tlidna, tho state of Dharampur, and tho 
Songad division of the Gdikwdt’a territory. Except Point and 
a few villages in Ndsik, Kalvan, and Igatpuri, the district lies on a 
tahle-land immediately to tho cast of the Sahyiidri hills or Weslom 
Ghdts. 

The boundary line on the north is fairly regular. Starting from 
the high ground in tho north-west it follows tho Solhari hills duo 
east for about forty-five miles j it then turns south and south-east 
as far as the broken ground on the north slopo of tho Sdtmdln hills. 
Then, after a southern course of about seventeen miles, it takes a tnm 
of ^fteen miles south-east, in order to include some villages isolated 
in the Nizam’s territory. Bending northwards again for eighteen 
miles and leaving the southern hills of tho Sitmiila range for tho 
plains, it follows a sonthem course for about twenty-four miles. 
Between the Ndsik and Ahmednagar districts, oxcopt near tho 
Sahyddri hills, there is no well marked natural boundary. Tho lino 
is very irregular. It runs west from the Nizdm’s limits for twenty- 
seven miles, and then south-east for fourteen miles. After a sharp 
turn south-west for twenty-two miles, it follows a low line of hills 
twenty miles west until it meets a high range of mountains, along 
which it passes twenty-four miles south-west, and ends in a rugged 
mass of hill forts on the Sahyddris, overlooking the TTnTilrnn 


* TUia cliaptor fa contritakd by Mr. J. A. Baines, C, S, 
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Aspect. 

Peint, 


Except Feint wliioli lies entirely 
range forms tlio western bonmlary of the tlistrict. ^ns , 

from Klnindesh south-west for nearly sjxty miles to ^ 
fort, nc.ar which it turns south-east, passing out of the ‘^’stoct 'lUl ® 
mass of rochs that forms the natural boundary between Iga p 
Nllsik and Akola in Ahmcdnagnr. 

For administrativo purposes Ndsik is 
divisions, with, on an average, nn area of b7fl ™ 

■villages, and about 61,000 inhabitants. ^ The follomng 7 
gives the chief statistics of each sub-division i 
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The Point sub-division differs from the rest of the district, and, 
both in appearance and climate, partakes of the nature of the Konkpn. 
It is a series of ridges and valleys intersected by streams running 
in very deep bods. Tho hills are in many cases higher than those at 
the edge of the neighbouring Sahyddris, but the general elevation 
of the country is about 600 feet below the toble-land of the 
Deccan. There is abundance of forest, but the trees, as a rule, 
are of small size, though excellent teak is found in some parts. 
Agricultnre consists chiefly in planting rice in the valleys and 
coarse grains on the less precipitous hill slopes. Seen from the 
crest of the Sahyddris, the continuous succession of billowy ranges 
and tbe green patebes of tillage in tbe valleys give Peint nn 
air of picturesqueness. But below, in tbe country itself, the 
frequency of the valleys cutting off all hut the narrowest view, the 
bareness of tbe teak forest except for a few moutbs in the year, the 
small number of inhabitants, and tbe poverty of the ■villages, tend 
to make Peint desolate and monotonous. 

The rest of the district, from 2000 to 1300 foot above tbe sea, 
slopes from the Sahyddris towards the east and south-east. The 
Sdtmdla, Ohdndor, or Ajanta range, that, running oast and west 
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used to divide KliAndesli from Ahmednngar before Ndaik vras a 
sepamte collectorate, forms a oatnral division between the valloy of 
the Girna on the north and the valley of tho GkidAvnri on the south. 

Another great, though less clearly marked, division runs north 
and south, the western portion being called Ddng, the eastern 
Doih. Ddng denotes a wild and hilly tract in which, though 
excellent soil is sometimes found, cultivation of the simplest kind 
is alone possible, owing to tho excessivo rainfall and tho consequent 
prevalence of malaria during the cold season. Desh implies a 
wide extent of open champaign country in which largo fields, 
irrigated gardens, and a system of crop rotation are the rule. 

The Dang country of Nasik stretches eastward from tho Sahyddris. 
It varies greatly in breadth, being in some places only ton miles 
wide and in others more than thirty. Its general characteristics 
are the same thioughout, rough hilly ground intersected by 
torrents, tho valleys, as a rule, stretching from west to east, 
their sides getting lower as they approach the Desh plains. North 
of the Sdtmdla hills, in Bdgldn, tho crest of tho Sohyddris is much 
less clearly defined, tho country both above and below consisting 
of a mass of hills of considerable height. The valleys are short and 
narrow, sometimes mere steep clefts between high ranges of 
hills. The Girna river and its larger tributaries have worn wide 
basins within a short distance from their sources, and are fed 
by almost countless torrents from the neighbouring hills. South 
of the Sdtmdlds, the Bang is more open but equally broken by 
ridges and torrents. The hills are lower, and tho edge of tho 
Sahyddris is often a wide plateau, deeply seamed in places by tho 
beds of tho rivers that flow east and west. 

The heavy rainfall, washing tho soil from the uplands into tho 
torrents, has driven tillage to tho valleys, leaving the slopes to grass 
and the coarsest grains. In tho northern Ddng this is almost 
universally the case. The larger rivers have been dammed, and 
a considerable area of irrigable land stretches on either bank, 
but beyond tho comparatively level tract at the base of tho hills 
bounding the valleys, there is little regular tillage. Some of the 
slopes show patohos of cleared land, where ndgli, Dleusine coracana, 
is grown by dint of burning grass or the leaves and branches of trees 
over the soil, both for tho sake of the ash manure and because the 
process renders the earth more friable and better suited to crops 
that require transplantation. There are few large trees except the 
mango and the less valuable sorts of timber which flourish in the 
ravines and valleys. Qorinda, Gal'issa carandas, and other brushwood 
cover some of tho uplands. Teak is found in the gashes on the sides 
of the higher hills and on the western slopes of tho Sohyddris j but 
until the foot is reached, some 600 to 800 feet below, the teak is of 
no great size. On this side the descent is abrupt, but on the east 
tho slope consists of a series of gradually descending uudnlations 
from 2000 feet to about 1800, at which elevation tho Desh may bo said 
to begin. The Ddng hills furnish abundance of fodder. They are 
the yearly resort of thousands of cattle from the eastern villages, 
and form the chief breeding ground of the district. The larger 
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villnfi^!s nro on or nonr rivers. Tiio liotiscs of llio village licadmen 
imil the kwling famiUps nro gonenilly filed mid Elronglyhuilt of 
enrili or wm-driod brick. TJio loiver eln.«.eos, and on Ibo Balijndrie 
nearly nil classes, live in lints of wattle nrnl daub, with stout comet 
posts and frequently n trellis in front covered vriili gourds or somo 
other cteeping plant. North of the Sdtradlfls tlio p'oimlationisjin 
most casc.s, eoiifincd to llio valloy.s of tho larger rivers. 

In the cast and nortli-pn«t of tlit'distrief, one or tivo npland tracts 
partake of tlio nature of the Dfing, tboiigli llioy nro not properly 
within its limits. The soil is poor and light, tun surface is on sll 
rides cut with deep streftin beds, there nro few largo trees, liad 
stunted anjav, Ilnrdwiekia hinnfa, covers a groat portion of the 
tin tilled land. But ns tho climate is ditTercnt from that in the 
ncigl'.liotirhood of tlio Snliytidris, the Imsbandmau is able to bow a 
hotter paying crop than the coarse grain, whioli alono can he niificd 
on tho sliallow soil and min>di-cnclied njilanils of tho west. 

Bitgltin, the counliy north of tho Riitmrdils, 1ms a cimtaclorof its 
oivit,oti neconnt oftlioauo of some of itavalleyawithinn compara^ 
tivoly short distance of tho sources of tho rivers by which they nto 
drained. It is a land of hills and streams, and tho vnllays, e-vcojitin 
tho eastern portion bordoring on Jliilcgaon, are narrow and broken. 
They nro separated from each oUior by five nhrnpt and rocky ranges, 
BiiiirH of tho Snhriidris trending eastward . Streams ovotywhero 
Ucsccud from tho hills, most of them containing water daring tho 
dry season. Tho level Inmls, confined to oompnretiroty narrow bells 
■ bonks of fho Gimn and some of its largo tributaries, are 
chiofty givon to garden tillngo for wliioh D.-ighin is noted. Tho 

~ of small works 

consfructod at short intervals, by which a i.ead of water is obtained 

irrigation. Sugarcane, rice, and 

from t&nfo is mainly derived 

theli ore^Hn Jf c« Hvation is Insignificant: bocanso 

Sr r from rivers. is;^norelly 

Lro of ''ost of Ihigldn is 

corrcsDOTdB^n!TT,:f of tho S.ttmfiliis 

KouS. ^ Koukan.m contradistinction to Thai or bolow-Ghiit 

fow low fint-tonned iSmi« by isolated hills, and by a 

large mango ototss. S ntl " wooded with 

fertile for i^oq>•»% 

except round a won or 
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site. In otior parts, wLoro no mltor-proaiicing loresfc is at linnfl, 
the village consists of flat-roofed low houses of sun-dried hrick, and 
is ofton surroundecl by 0 i ‘waill o£ fclio satno material^ above wincii 
towers the douhle.-storied mansion of the villago headman or some 
successful moneyiondor. Prom a distance these villages, slightly 
raised above the surrounding plain, look like largo forts and resemble 
those scattered Provence villages of the desolate tract between 
Arles and the mouths of the Phono. The ivant of trees is a serious 
drawback to tlie picturesquoness of the Desh. Wliorcvor sugarcane 
is grown there is a large demand for fuel and the hills are stripped 
of all brushwood. Babhd plantations are seen hero and there, biit, 
except in BdgUn, they are not sufficiently thick to keep paco with 
the lopping that goes on every year. In the open country, tillage 
is in patches, the hedges are low, and often of cactus. If it wore 
not for the background of mountains that is visible from nearly 
every part of the district, the country would bo downiright ugly. 

With the exception of the Sahyadris, the general dimetion of the 
mountain ranges is from west to oast, the higher portion being 
nearer the west. Both flat-topped and peaked mountains aro found ; 
the former predominate in number, though not in height. 

In the extreme north is the Solbdri range, the higher points in 
which vary from 3100 to 4*200 feet. A few miles to the south and 
nearly parallel, come the Dolbari hills, a lower lino, starting Hko tho 
Solbdri, from tho Suken range. Tho last mentioned range, vnrjdug 
in height from 3700 to 4*700 feet, has one peak, tho fort of Sdler, 5293 
feet high. This is outside tho limits of tho Ndsik district, and is now 
inhabited by a few Gdikwdri soldiers, tho descendants of tho former 
garrison. Separating tho larger rivera of Bdgldn aro various minor 
ranges, none of them more than 3500 foot high, and tho majority 
having few peaks of even that elevation. The sonthmost range is 
reinaikablo for tho beautiful and striking outline of its peaks. 

Tho Sdtmdla, Ohnndor, or A janta range, has been mentioned ns 
running right across the district. It differs from the rest of the 
mountains in tho north by tho numbor and shape of its peaks, and by 
tho absence of flat summits. Those peaks aro visible from nearly 
every part of the district and form a prominent landmark. The highest 
of^ thoru is Dhodap, 47G1 feet. Several other peaks approach 
this height. Amongst these aro Saptashring, a celebrated placo 
of pilgrimage, and Indrdi and Chdndor, both of them forts guarding 
tho high road from Khundesh to tho Deccan, and tho scones of 
many engagements during tho Mardtha wavs. Further to tho south- 
east are the twin forts of Ankai and Tankai, which also dominate a 
road loading from tho north to Ahmednagar. There is a curious 
frequency _ of such jingling names in this district whenever two 
neighbouring hills have been fixed on for purposes of retreat or 
defence. Besides the forts just mentioned there are, in tho 
SdtmdMs, Eaulia-Jaulia j in tho Akola range, Madaugad-Bitangad 
and Alang-Knlang ; and further north, Sdlor-Mulhor, Mnngia- 
Tnngia, and others." 

A low range separates Dindovifrom Ndsik, and to the north of this 
lino is a curious" mass of rooks considerably higher and bolder than tho 
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Burronndinff clcratious, amongst wliich fa tLo onco celebrated fort of 
!Rilmsej,nndtbQ conical peak of ClidmblitfrLonn in wliicbaro some Jain 
rock sbrines, frequented by pilgrims, cliicliy of the mneb-abnaed class 
of Vdniscallod Mdrvddia. Bonth-wost of Nifeik arts two or tbreo isolated 
bills, tbo most onatcrly of wLicli Ims a tormco on tbo north-east side 
containing a largo number of envo temples of considerable importance. 
Tins bill is knosvn to tbo BrAlimnns by tbc name of Trishirsha. The 
isolated peaks merge towards tbo west in a lino of bills, which gradnally 
rises from 3000 todSOOfeet. Tho highest summits are those of the 
forts of Anjnniri or Anjani, 4292 feet, and Trimkik, 4-248 feet. 
Anjnniriisa fine mass of trap rock, with loftj' upper and lower scarps, 
each scarp resting on a wide and well wooded plateau. Its top is flat 
and of considerable area. Trimbak is celobratcdinmythology as well 
as in bistoiy. On tbo north-east it forms n fine ampbitheatro enclosing 
tbo town at its base. The scarp is well defined, like that at Anjnniri, 
and is scalcablo only at ono or two clofts, where a narrow and 
difficult path gives access to the ouorgotic faithful who dotormino to 
go tho complolo round of a pilgrim’s duties. Tho fort itself rises 
above tho scarp in a grass-covered slope of conical shape, tho sammit 
being indonted like a cock’s comb. As tho deity of the Trident 
is tho tutelary of tho plaoo, Iho deprossions of the ridge are 
three in number, just as in Europe, celebrated cities, for long, 
somehow included sovon hills within their limits. To tho west of 
Trimbak are throe largo masses of rook, Brahma, Harsh, and 
Blidskargnd. Tho last named, w’hioh seems to ho tho highest, is 
in tho Thdnn district, and, when viewed from tho north or the south, 
forms a magnificent buttress of tbo Sahyddris. 


Botwcou tbo Anjaniri rnngo and tbo southern limit of tho 
district are sovoral dotnehod ridges over 3000 foot high. Amongst 
these tho chief are Bhanla and Kilvnai forts, and tho Mhordnn lull. 
All three are flnUcmpod and scarped. Klivnai, ortho hill of Kdmdk- 
templo is on. tlio top, was onco the cliiof residence of 
the Poshwra 8 revomie officer for the circle. Tho range that stretches 
eastwards from tho Sahyddris, south of Igatpuri, is on tho whole the 
most rooky and preoipitouB in tho district. It contains the highest 
summits, two of which, Kalsubdi and a loss important ono to tho 
west, reach an olovation of about 6400 and 5100 feet respectively, 
and many of tho other peaks are between 4700 and 5900 feet liigL 
Almost every mountom has boon a fort, and many still have water- 
cisterns and granaries. The best known, as well as tho largest, is 

TW and his lieutenants. 

Though Its base lies withm Hdsik limits its summit is in Ahmed- 
napir. JJterth of ^Isubdi a stupendons precipice overhangs the nass 
between Igatenri and Akola. Tfie whole range is bareoSs evS 
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general direction the course of the Ddma river, from west to oast, 
and sinks into the plain boforo roaobing tbo Godavari, oigbtoon or 
twenty miles distant. 

Besides these leading ranges there are many hills, both 
isolated and forming the baokbonoa of ridges between streams. 
These, though often of considerable height above the sea, present 
no striking appearance from tho table-land out of which they rise. 
They are usually covered with coarse grass, loose stones weighing 
from a few ounces to five or six pounds, end in many places largo 
masses of rock. Some of these ranges are flat-topped, prosoia’ing a 
curious regularity in height and slope for many miles. Others are 
conical and irregular. Tho isolated hills avo chiefly towards tho 
south or near the higher ranges, and present no feature worthy of 
special notice. 

The district is drained by two chief rivers the Girna and tho 
Qoddvari, and their tributaries, tho watershed being, ns boforo noticed, 
the Sdtmdla range. Tho Girna rises to tho west of tho district north 
of this range near Hdtgad, flows through Kalvnn, Bdgldn, and 
Mdlegaon tnl it passes into Khdndcsh, where it turns north to meet 
the Tdpti. The Goddvari rises in the Trimbaki-ango to tho south, and 
with its aflSuents drains the Ndsik, Igatpuri, Dindori, Chdndor, 
Teola, and Fiphdd sub-divisions, passing into Ahmednagar and tho 
territories of the Nizdm on its way to the Coromandel coast. 

In Feint there are many streams, but onJy three rivers of any 
considerable size. Tho largest is the Damanoanoa, which flows into 
the sea at Daman, about fiffy miles south of Surat. Tho two others, 
the NAb and the Pd.B, are but slender streams in tho dry sen-son. 
All these flow through deep ravines over rocky and winding beds. 
Their banks are steep and well wooded, and little or no use is mado 
of tbeir water for hrigation. 

The Vaitabna rises in the south-west side of tho Ti-imhak fort. 
It drains hut a small portion of the district, and, about eight 
miles from its source, loaves the Deccan by a remarkably deep 
and precipitous channel out through tho edge of tho SuhyAdris, 
the sides of which, wherever they afford foothold for vegetation, nro 
covered with teak. Tho channel is some seven or eight miles long. 
About two or three miles from its upper entranco it is mot by a 
second valley, equally steep, worn by a tributary stream, tho apex 
of tho delta between the two affording a magnificent view of the 
course of the river into tho Thilna district, through which after a 
total length of about ninety miles it empties itself into tho Arabian 
Sea, eleven miles north of Bassein. Of its drainage area only ahont 
953 square miles lie above tho Sahy&dris. 

The GodAvabi, or Ganga as it is locally called, is the most 
celebrated river in the district. One of its eonroes lies just 
below the scarp of tho western side of the Trimbak amphitheatre, 
where is a temple, reached by a flight of well built stone steps. 
A larger and more distant branch takes its rise in tho ridge that 
joins the Tiimhak and Brahma mountains. But here there is no 
imposing natural formation to lend its aid in supporting the belief in 
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tlio (livino origin of the sti’oain, so this hranch is negloctcdin faronr 
of its smaller rival. After jjassing the town of Trimbiik, the Godilvari 
turns to the cast, culling a deo]) and rocky hod through tho GM 
Mdtha country. After about seven miles, it receives tho ahoyc- 
moulionod tributary, called the Kikvi, on the north. Three miles 
further to tho cast, tho Godavari is mot by tho Alnndi, n small 
river flowing from tho north and debouching at JaWlpur. A few 
hundred yards below the ineoting, tho Godavari dashes doAvn a 
narrow chasm in a Ijod of rocks, some thirty-two feet high, and 
owing to tho naiTOwnoss of tho pn«sngo and the height of tho 
rocky walls, the fall is accompanied hy a noise far above what 
would bo expected from tho average body of water that passes 
tbroiigh. About fiOO yards below tho falls of Gang.'ipur, tbo bed of 
tlio river is crossed by a romarkably woll marked dyke of tbo kind 
usually found in trap formations. It lias been worn dosvn by tbo 
stream, but at each bank tho broken edges are so clean cut as to 
give it tho nppcarnuco of a wall built bj' Ltinian agency ; and this 
is, in fact, tlio character it hoars among somo of the neighbouring 
villagers. Seven miles east of Gangdpur tho river pnasc.s the tonn 
of Ndsik. Hero it turns slightly southward, and at a bend near tbo 
point of its entry into tho town, a second ridge of rocks crosses 
the bed, causing a slight foil of five or six feet. Uumorons temples 
stud tho banks, and tbo bed of tho river is a succession of masonry 
pools used in ceremonial ablutions, and vrilb a sort of quay on tbo 
right bank wboro tbo markets are usually bold^. - About a quarter 
of a mile south, tho river bonds sharply to the east, washing the 
base of a high cliff, formerly tho site of a Moglml fort, but which is 
now being oaten away by the action of floods. At this spot a ferry 
crosses tho stream, with a causeway close by for tbo foir season. 
Except during two or tlirco months of tbo year the fony is little 
used. A mile or two below Ndsik, tbo Godfivari receives tho NSsordi 
on tho right, a email but important stream rising ten miles west of 
the to>vn in tho Anjaniri range. From this stream tho chief water 
supply of Nnsik is at present drawn, being conducted by a channel to 
a sort of basin in the centre of the town. Below this, the hed of tho 
main stream widens, but rooks still obstruct its course. The banks 
continue high, but become more earthy as the river flows oast. 
About fifteen miles below Ndsik is the junction of the Goddvari 
and one of its chief tribxitarios, the Ddrna. Tho stream hero 
occupies, for nine months in the year, a small space in a wide and 
gravelly bed, the greyish banks being fifteen or twenty feet high, 
topped with a deep layer of black soil. A few miles after its 
meeting with the Ddrna, tho Goddvnri swerves to the north-east, 
till the Bdnganga, from the north-west, meets it on the loft. 
The course of the main. stream then tends more decidedly south. 
At Ndndur-Madhmeshvar ton miles below, the Kddra, a second 
forge afifiuent, brings a considerable increase to the waters of tho 
^ddvari. A ferry pUes at Tdrnkhedla, a little south-east of this 
junction, but is scarcely more used than the Ndsik ferry, the stream 
being fordable except during the highest floods of the rainy season. 

■ below the ferry, the Dev stream, draining the Sinnar 

BUb-diviSiou, empties itself on the right, and the Goddvari, after 
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a course fi-om Trimbak of sixty miles, loaves Ndsik for Ahmednagar 
and tlie Nizdm’s territory. 

The Goddvari is nowhere navigable, and is of little use in irriga- 
tion. Its chief attribute is its sacred character, which yearly 
draws thousands of bathers to the Nasik pools or Itunds, and fills 
tlio purses of numljers of Brdhmans wlio act us clceronos to tuo 
stranger on his round of ceremonies, and keep houses of entertain- 
ment for him during his visit. In the months of April and May, 
the stream usually runs so low that it is dammed during the night by 
large stones fitted into the conduits of the principal pools, and, in 
those months in 1878, it scarcely filled a channel two feet ivido, out 
in its bed to utilise in the town as much of the water ns remained. 
The river is at its best about ten miles from its source, whore the 
banks are bold and well wooded, the bed rocky, and the stream 
clear and winding through a succession of pools. There is .also a 
very picturesque reach, about three miles west of Ndsik, at Anand- 
veli, the country residence of Anandibdi, the wife of Peshwa 
Bagondthrdv or Itaghoba (1773-1784). 

The chief streams that join the Goddvnri in its course tlvrongh 
the district are the DAma and the KAdva. The DAbna rises from 
the ci’est of the SahyAdris, about a mile south of Igatpuri. It has 
a winding course of over fifty miles, though a straight lino from its 
source to the Goddvari would not bo more than thirty-fivo miles 
long. Its' banks are like those of the Goddvari below Ndsik, of 
no great height, but broken by scores of small streams, making the 
passage of the river very difficult to laden carts. It is crossed by 
a ferry at Chehedi on the Ndsik and Poona road, on tho way to 
Sinnar. The bed. is for tho most part wide and sandy, though at 
times, for miles together, the water flows over rocks. Near the 
Goddvari the river is a little used for irrigation. On the right 
bank, at Belhu, it receives tho KAdva, not the large river of that 
name, hut a small deep stream that drains the whole of the south 
and south-east of Igatpuri. On tho left hank the Dorna has only 
two tributaries of any size, and they hold little water during the 
hot season. They are the Aundha and the YAldcvi. Both these 
rise in the Anjaniri range, the former in a hill to the south of tho 
fort, the latter from the summit of the fort itself. It reaches tho 
DAma near the ferry at Chehedi. 

The KjLdva rises in the SahyAdris to tho north-west of Dindori, 
and crosses Dindori from north-west to south-east. It is rocky 
both in bod and bank, but the bed is wide, and the avorago volume 
of ^ter is small compared with the area through which it flows. 
Irrigation works of considerable importance have been established 
on it. Near the town of Niphdd it is joined by the VadAli, which, 
rising in the SatmAla hills near Dhodap and flowing south, drains 
the west of the ChAndor sub-division and part of the north of 
Niphad._ The KAdva is crossed by a ferry at the village of Kokan- 
gaon, on the NAsik and MAlegaon high road. 

In the northern division of the distnet the most important stream 
is the Gibha. Rising near the SahyAdris in Kalvan, just above the 
SurgAna division of the DAngs, it flows nearly east along a wide 
B 23-2 
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bed, with high banka in some p.arts, but, ns a rule, low onongi to 
admit of the use of tho water for iiTigation. The stream of water 
during this portion of its course is comparativnly small, and 
confined during oight months of the year to a narrow strip of tlie 
sandy bed. Sorernl dams have been built across tho main stream, 
irrigating largo areas of garden land. After entering Malegaon, 
the course of tho river for some distance is to the south-east, 
winding north as it nears tho Khdudesh frontier. The Gima in 
its ripper course receives several rivers little less capacious than 
itself, and equally useful for irrigation. Tho first considerahla 
stream that joins it, on tho loft or north bank, is tho Pimand, 
flowing from the Siikon range south of Salcr fort, and reaching 
tho Gima at Boj. Its valley is deep and its banks steep and 
rocky, and, along its channel, in tho rainy season tho water flows 
from the hills in considerable quantities and with great rapidity. 

Tho Auam is formed of four streams which join a little above 
the town of Satdnn. Tho width of its main valloy is considerable, 
tho hanks aro low, and tho land at the lower portion is partioalarly 
well saited to iirigatcd crops. The main stream is fed by almost 
innumerable tributaries, chiefly from tho south. Between the 
village of Diing Snnnddna and Satnna, a distance of only twelve 
miles, no fewer than fifty-seven feeders join it fi'om the south olona. 
Tho other rivers that join it are tho Snkin, the Sukad, the Kener, 
and tho Hattini. The characteristics of all are tho some, deep beds 
and steep banks. Tho water supply is abundant in tho larger streams, 
but tbe smaller are filled during the south-west monsoon only. The 
Aram joins the Gima about tbroo miles east of Thengodn. 

The Mosam, tho next tributary of tbo Girna from the north- 
west, nsM in a ranm of hills from 3400 to 4000 foot high north 
of the Suler fort. It runs south-east past tho market town of 
^ykhod, rocemng on its way a vast number of streamlets from 
the Mrth. At the village of Askhed it is met by its largest affluent 
the Karan]ddi, flowmg east from tho Suken bills. Like the imm, 
the -Mosam has cut a wide valley which its waters suffice to iirigate 
plentifully until the banks become too high to admit of the use of 
toe natural flow of the stream, which, in the dry weather, lies too 
to from them to allow the cultivators to raise it by lifts, htdiiis. 
It joms toe Gima about a mile below Malegaon. 

After leaving Malegaon, on the right or south bank, the Gima 
receives its two Imgest tributaries the Pdnjan and the Manidd. The 
Pawah rises to the south of the Chdndor fort, flows east W some 
miles, and then turns norto-east. The valley is deep and narrow, 
ana toe banks are so high that imgation is imnractirable Aftnr 

KS'fe 
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o{ the l^dsik district. The general character of its hanks and 
channel is similar to that of the Panjan, deep roolty hanks, stony 
bed, and scanty stream for the greater part of the year. 

The other rivers that join the Gima from Kalvan snh-division, 
west of Malegaon, are useful in ii-rigation, hut are of no great size. 
The chief of them are the Kolthi, the Kothi, and the Mdrkandi. 
After February their stream runs very low. 

The only flood of which a detailed record remains is the flood 
On the Girna in 1872. About two in the afternoon of the 
14th September 1872, rain began to fall heavily in Malegaon, 
and continued^ all the following night until noon on the 15th. 
About three in the morning of that day, the Moaam began to 
rise rapidly, and flowing into the part of the town known as 
u P'odermined the earthen walls and sun-dried brick 

buildings, and very scon threw down many honses. The flood then 
to the level of, the fort and part oi l3io town near the fort, 
ine Givna was not less swollen than, the Mosam, and neither river 
^owed signs of abating till one in the afternoon of the sixteenth, 
inough tho Godayan seems not to have risen nearly so high aa the 
northern rivers, it caused considerable danger to the honses and 
tomples on its h^ks. The Kadva, also, was affected by the heavy 
™ mi cultivated land in Dindori and 

Sriu There, 

^200 being entirely 
1 ^' of property lost was over £7500 {Bs. 76,000), 

estimated to he worth about 
hnflHJn 1 damage to the bridges and other public 

buildings at JIdlegaon was calculated at £4500 (Bs. 45,000). Besides 

if 128 ^ Girna and the MosZ 

^ ■washed away 

wallet on W ®atised by this calamity, a fund 

11 mm ^cofc both lorally and in Bombay, and about £1110 fEs 

IoSTk were also given to aosfwbose 

forests ^ Lf obtoining timber out of government 

loner rebuildmg progressed slowly; and it was 

*^^P®®PI® was sufficiertly relred 

of Ihfsite^Sotoln substantial houses 

utiUtv tw Ip ^ ^ residences. Among the works of pubHo 
were destroyed, were several ^ms of substLtial 

the Tr Jr,, were irreparably breached. On 

mo ^am tho people declare that the water supply for iri-igation 

by what they term the Mdha'pur or great flood of 1872. ^ 

The whole district forms part of what in tnown «!. i-i, n ± 
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tod, with liigli Lanka in soino parts, but, as n rnlo, low onongh to 
admit of tlio uao of Iho water for irrigation. T ho atream of water 
during this portion of its course is comp.iratiToly small, and 
conlinod during eight months of the year to a narrow sbip of the 
sandy bed. Several dams have been built across the main stream, 
irrigating largo areas of garden land. After entering Mdlegaon, 
the oom'lio of the river for some distance is to the south-east, 
winding north ns it nonrs tho IChttndesh frontier. The Gima in 
its upper course receives several rivers little less capacious tlmu 
itself, and equally useful for irrigation. The first considerable 
stream that joins it, on tho loft or north bank, is tho Punand, 
flowing from the Sukon range south of Saler fort, and reaching 
tho Ginia at Bcj. Its valley is deep and its hanks steep and 
rocky, and, along its clmnnol, in tho rainy season tho wntcr nows 
from tho hills in considerable quanlities and with great rapidity. 

Tho Avam is formed of four strenmK wliich join a little above 
the town of Satdna. Tlie width of its main valley is _ considerable, 
the banks are low, and tho laud at the low'or portion is particularly 
well auitod to irrigated crops. Tho main stream is fed by almMt 
innumerable tributaries, cliiofly from tho south. Between the 
village of Ddng Sanuddna and Satdna, a distunco of only twelve 
miles, no fewer than fifty-sovon foedors join it from tho south alone. 
Tho other rivers that join it are tho Sukta, tho Sukad, tho Aeucr, 
and tho Hatlini. The characteristics of all are tho same, deep bens 
and stoop banks. Tho water supply is abundant in the larger streams, 
hut tho smaller are filled during tho south-west monsoon only. Tbe 
Aram joins tho Girna about threo miles east of Thengoda. 

Tho Mosa^, the next tributary of tho Girna from the north- 
west, rises in a range of hills from 8400 to 4000 feet high north 
of the Sdlor fort. It runs south-east past the market town of 
Jdykhed, receiving on its way a vast number of streamlets fr om 
tho north. At the village of Askhod it is mot by its largest afilnent 
the Karanjfidi, flowing oast from tho Suken hills. Idko tho i^m, 
tho Mosam has cut a wide valley which its waters snfRco to irrigate 
plentifully, until tho banks become too bigh to admit of the use of 
the natural flow of the stream, which, in the dry weather, lies too 
&,r from them to allow the cultivators to raise it by lifts, htdhis» 
It joins tho Gima about a mile below Mdlegaon. 


After leaving Mdlegaon, on the riglit or south hank, the Girna 
receives its two largest tributaries tho Panjan and tho Manidd. The. 
IPi.'Sjks rises to the south of the Chdndor fort, flows cast for some 
miles, and then turns north-east. The valley is deep and nanw, 
and the banks are so high that irrigation is impracticable. After 
passing tho Satmdlds, the country through which it flows is rough, 
broken, and for the most part barren. It drains the whole of west 
Jiandgaon and part of the south-east of Mdlegaon. 


drains tho east of Ndndgaon, rises a 
mtle south of Hdjapnr m tho Ajanta range, flows east for about 
ten miles,, thm turas north, cutting a passage in the hills near 
Manikpun]. It meets the Girna close to the extreme eastern limit 
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ol tlie Nfisik clisti'icfc. The goneval character o£ its bnnica and 
channel is similar to that of tho Pfinjnn, deep rocky hanks, stony 
bed, and scanty stream for the greater part of tho year. 

The other rivers that join tho Giima from Kalvan sub-division, 
west of Malegaon, arc useful in irrigation, but are of no gi’cat size. 
The chief of them aro the Kolthi, tho Kothi, and tho hfdrkandi. 
After February their stream runs very low. 

The only flood of which a detailed record remains is iho flood 
on the Girna in 1872. About two in tho afternoon of tho 
14th Septemhor 1872, rain began to fall heavily in M/ilcgnon, 
and continued all the following night until noon on the 15th. 
About three in tho morning of that day, tho Mosnm bcg:m to 
nse rapidly, and flowing into tho part of tho town known ns 

I undermined the earthen walls and sun-dried brick 
buildings, and very soon threw down many bouses. The flood then 
me to tho level of the fort and part of the town near the fort . 
1^0 Gnma was not less swollen than tho Mosam, and neither river 
^owed signs of abating till one in tho afternoon of tho sixteenth. 
Ihough the Goddv.m seems not to have risen nearly so high as tho 
northern rivers, it caused considerable danger to the bouses and 
temples on its banka. The Kddva, also, was alTccted by the bcavy 
S'- cultivated land in J)indori and 
Niphdd. The chief distress was in tho vulloy of tbo Girna. There, 
more than 1^0 houses wore damaged, nearly 1200 being ontiroiy 
destroyed. The value of property lost was over £7500 (Rs. 75,000), 

estimated to bo worth nliout 
£ 1 3,500 (Es. 1,35,000) - I Jio damage to tbo bridges and other public 
buUdmgs at Mfilogaon was calculated at £-1500 {Rs. 45,000). Besides 
a 1 buildings, serious loss was caused to tho crops 

and lands of villages on tho hanks of tho Girna and tho Mosam. 
villages the crops on 7068 acres woro washed aivay 
£1253 (Rs. 12,530) and valued U 

mill acres was made unfit for 

Ulage. To rdliovo the sullenng caused hy this calamity, a fund 

II inm ^ locally and in Bombay, and about £U]0 (Rs. 

hmisps s’lliscnbed. hacilitios woro also given to those who.so 
houses had boon destroyed for obtaining timber out of government 
W w rebuilding progressed riowlyf and it was 

1 confidonco of tlie people wna sufRcicnUy restored 

to induce them to risk their capital by building substantial houses 
r+'i-f i former residences. Among tho works of public 

utility tnat were destroyed, were sovei-al dams of substantial 
masoMy across the Girna, which wero irroparably breached. On 
the ^am the people declare that tho water supply for irrigation 
Ms been more constant and plentiful over since the scouring caused 
•by what they term tho Mahdpur or gieat flood of 1872. 

The whole district Wb part of what is known as tho Groat 
Irap ™gion of Deccan, Its geological features are of the 
simplest. It IB entirely of volcanic formation, thougli future search 
may perhaps lead to the discovery of infra-trappoan sedimentary 
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bods, such ns nro known to (sasfc to tbo east and north-westt 
The volcanic portion consists of compact, stratified basalts, and 
an oarthy trap. Tho basalts are tbo roost conspicuous geolog^ral 
feat nro. To tlio west they lio in flat-topped ranges, separated by 
valleys, trending as a rule from west to cast. The descent to the 
Konkan is precipitous, and tbo sides of tbo bills arc genemly 
lofty. The eastern slope is gradual and by a series of steps. Iho 
total tbicknoss of tbo trap flows is probably about 5000 feet. They 
have a curious equality in tbicknoss and cloration. Tho surreys ot 
tbo portion of tho Great Indian Poninsnla Eailwny that 
tlirougb tbo district show that the flows have a slight dip to tne 
east, but to the eye they appear horizontal. The tabular strata o 
bills, many miles apart, aro found to bo almost exactly at the same 
boiglit above the sea. From this it is surmised that these ranges once 
formed part of an immonso plateau, similar to tbo hills in this same 
range of mountains farther south towards Sntdra, Tlio ci^’sta|liue 
basalt ns well ns tbo earthy beds wore undoubtedly spread out qy 
volcanic action over this largo surface. At tbo same time mere is 
this difteronco between tho force by which this region was forme_ , 
and the volcanic action which is accumulating masses of rock m 
otbor parts of tho world, that, though there aro numerous ayke^ 
no trace of igneous vent has boon found, or of any outlet tbroug 
w’Licb tbo lava flow could have been poured. 

Tbo^ numerous hill forts, of which repeated mention has been 
made in tbo section on mountains, liavo a geological as well os au 
historic interest. In most cases tlioy are flat-topped, or have but a 
small peak rising out of a tablo-land ; below comes a perpendicular 
scarp, rising out of a torraco, usually thickly wooded. _ fa Bomo 
instances a second scarp supports this torraco, resting in its turn 
on a sloping earthy base. ITio summit of these forts is chiefly o' 
earthy trap, disintegrated and washed down by tbo weather. This 
denudation exposes the flow of basalt below, which is usually of 
too groat thickness to bo covered by the debris falling from 
above. The debris gathers in a terrace below, leaving between 
it and the summit a frowning wall usually of a dark green and 
compact stone. In some flows tbo basalt is colnmnar, and then it 
weathers into the fantastic shapes of the Sdtmdla range or tho 
crags of Ehlsnbdi with their gahles, roofs, spires, and mitres. 
The earthy formation at tho hase of these higher traps is chiefly 
amyg^loidal, containing quartz in vertical veins, crystals, and 
zeolitic minei'als, especially apophyllite. It weathers into a greyish 
soil, either in nodular or fahular fragments. 


A curious feature in the geology of the district is the absence of 
the laterite, which caps the summits of the hills to the south. There 
ia no tract of laterite of any large extent, though there appear to 
he Bugl^ traces of it at the Thai pass through which the Great 
Inm^ Peninsida E^way enters Igatpnri. 

iho htholomoal character of the basalt varies greatly. In some 
cases the tabular trap is of fine texture, and takes a fair polish, in 
others It IS coarse and nodular. That in the dykes splits into oblone 
regular masses, but is too brittle for use in masonry. 
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Some of the valleys that separate tbe ranges of trap lulls are of 

consideraWe nidth, others ore nan-ow. The lorinor arc in many 

instances too wide to have hconfonned by the rivora iioiv flowing 

through them. Such, for instance, is the valley at the hen a of f ho 
Thai ness- The existence of those valleys is explamorl cither hy 
voloamo convulsions and subsequent filling by the falling away of 
the debris from the sides, or else solely by sub-nerml denudation, 
The evidence in favour of tho latter idcw has been gouorally 
accepted, and tbe anomaly of tho wide valleys is attributed to tbo 
fact that the rivers that flow down their midst foriiierly roso inneli 
further west than they now' rise, and that the broad plains were 
then many miles from tho sources of the rivers. The crest of the 
Snhyadris is thought to have been many' miles Inrllior west llinn it 
now is. It is, in fact, surmised that tho whole range was onco a 
sea cliff. And though tho evidence in support of it is not conclusive, 
this is the only explanation yet offered of tho conformation of these 
wide valleys, the problem of which was brought forward many years 
ago by Colonel Sykes. 

With regard to tho soil, little need bo said in a geological point 
of view. The valleys aro filled ■with disintograled basalt of various 
shades, from grey to black, •washed down by min. It is of an 
argillaceous nature, and its colour depends greatly upon the organic 
matter it has imbibed, or tho length of time it has boon exposed 
to the air. Tho fertility of this description of earth for cereals 
and pulse is well known, but it is not favourable to the growth 
of largo trees. The red soil is less common and more tenocioim 
than in most districts. In tho anb-divisions bordering on tlio 
Sahyddri range, tho red soil becomes more prevalent ns tho west 
is approached, and in many parts of this tract, owing to tho 
Buitahility of this class of soil to cultivation under a heavy and 
concentrated rainfall, tho 'yield is superior to tliat from soil of a 
darker colour and greater consistency. This fact is especially 
noteworthy at tho edge of the Sahyaffris in Dindori, Nusik, and 
Igatpuri. 


A . well near Bliadrakdli’s temple in Nfisik, .md another near tho 
Ndsik jail are remarkable lor tbo presence of nitrates in largo 
quantities. Their water is not used for drinking. Thcro is also 
said to he a sulphurous spring at TVimbak near tho sourco of tho 
QoddTari.1 
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The climate varies considerably in different parts of tho district, CUmiito. 
the extremes of heat and cold being greater towards tho east. That 
of N&sik itself and tho whole of tno western side of tho district is 
in most respects the best in the Deccan, if not in Westom India. 

For a short period in each year extreme cold end oxtremb heat are 
experienced, the extreme cold nanally in January and the oxtromo 
heat in the beginning of April. During tho rest of tlie twelve 
months, the temperature is equalised by a constant breeze from the 
west and sontb-west. 


Tbe roinfall at Ndsik, though subject to conmderablo variations, 
* Irons. Bom, Med. and Physic, Soo, (1859), Now Series, 'V. 201.262, 
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averages about twenty-seven and is seldom more tlian thirty-fiva 
inches.^ Nearer tlie plains of Khfindeali and tlie Nizam’s temtoiy 
the fall becomes lighter^ and at Malegaon and Teola it does nob 
average more than twenty-three oi’ twenty-four inches. At 
Igatpnri, on the other handj which is on the line of the Sahyadris 
and within the influence of the cloud bank that always fonns 
against the lofty range of Nalsubai and Alang-Kulang, the fall 
varies from sixty-eight to 148 and averages about 125 inches.® The 
same conditions exist in the Konkan Gh&t ATdtha in the Nfisik sub- 
division which is affected by the mass of hills^ to which Trunbak, 
Anjanirij and Indrai belong.® Further north, the crest of the 
Sahyadris becomes more level, and the ranges of hills at right angles 
to^ it are lower, so that, except near the Dang fort of Baler, the 
rainfall is considerably lighter than in the south-west. _ ^ ^ 

In different parts of the distiict the rainfall varies less in distri- 
bution over the year than it varies in quantity. In May,* one or 
two heavy thunder showers from the north-east are the first signs 
of the gathering south-west monsoon. After this cloud hanks 
continue to drift from the coast till, towards the third week in June, 


^ The details are : 


Jrd 0 a Mainfatt. 1S66.1S79. 
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« 

, . 
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.1- 
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.w 

Mot . . 
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0 44 
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0*03 

MB 
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2*77 
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12*74 
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1*58 

4*0{) 
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3*57 

July 

003 

4'I)S 

8*14 

0*03 

7*04 

5*33 

7*50 

8*02 

9 30 

11-42 

0*00 

2-OS 

18-10 

1 4*11 

Ai*fust ... 

8*45 

11*90 

5*16 

5*89 

2*5J 

4-36 

1-60 

4*58 

4*76 

6*00 

6-78 

1*40 
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Beptember. 

050 

1*90 

1*61 

3*04 

6*38 

1-85 

8 04 

4*00 

6*83 

7-80 

0*89 

6*72 
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8*92 

5*16 

0*03 

6*29 

9 40 

1 47 

0-73 

0-73 

1*43 

0*72 


4-40 

2-61 

2 58 

Norember. 

. . 

0 22 

... 

0*38 

0*09 

033 


1-33 

0*16 

0*13 

030 


, 

.** 

Docomber. 

0 03 

*■ 

... 

1*00 

« • 

0-w 

3^5 


0*08 

l-ei 


0-32 

... 

• 

TbUl .. 

23*67 

27-Jl 

20*25 

23*51 

33 01 

21-86 

25-41 

22'21 

35-54 

38*03 

18-14 

ZIPS 
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* The details at these three statioDS are j 


JtaUffan, 187S - JS79. 


Naves. 

1876. 

1870. 

3877. 

1875. 

1879. 

Teola 

Uftle^on .. 
Isatpurl 

36*13 

23*77 

148*27 

14*90 

15-73 

114-57 

18 6C 
30*82 
63*20 

27*11 

35-44 

260-64 

22 60 
27*62 
133*25 


xa oue uxiuaiu-jr uiumB ; uuGiuisiB lao lors, Tco peak is caUod Indiai# 
thouiib not commonly. 

* ZlniUtorms accompanied -vrith rain arc not uncommon as oarlv os April. A 
tlio Bombay Times, describing a hailstorm nt Anjaniri. 6th April 

3^1; Bkv'cove4-Mv.",^^ dense fog, sonth«yIy breeze ; 0 a.m. a perfect cafe i 
. • • COveiTfcA Wita Jicavy innaaes of enmnli. min_ nnrl Ticvlif-ntn#* ...aI*. .... j 


sVIi bVv ^ dense sontboriy breezo ; 0 a.m. a perfect carm ; 

wL'd'v^nblo camuh, ram, and lightning to wrat and north, 
b^cano bbV south-east. This soon beentno n perfect 

wna acenninnJ^^A ^ «ttlo more than half an hour, irhon it Bnd<tcn] 3 *- ahatod ; it 

Mch "“‘l 'T?” Vivid flashes of Jjglitnmg followed 

crabbing peals o/* thnnSer? ThiS 
Trans. Itom. ac^Soc®JX.“ba freshened from the south-east. 
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rain sets in from 

is nsnsUy foMby abreak f t® cai.so mnoh 

K,Zr J.»di. »a, 

October, aid a cold rreather shower or two f^Uow, oS a mile either 
in January or early in February. Between the middle of lebiuary 
and the end of April rain seldom falls. • • nfto 1 

The averaeo annual maximum temperature at Nfis'k’ is 90 , an 
the minimui 61% Occasionally in Jlay, the theneometer rises to 
102°, and during exceptionally cold weather m Decombor and tho 
early part of January, it has boon known to fall as low as -S / 
Durinff the rainy season the day temperature is not more than Oi , 
and the night temperature is 70° or 68° at the lowest. On one or 
two nights in erery cold season thin ice iorms in oxposca places, 
and frost does a good deal of injury to vinos and even to 
cereals.® 


Early in Octohev, after the elephant showers, the wind begins to 
shift towards the east. It grows colder as the moisture evaporates, 
and reaches its greatest strength and coldness in January. A hot 
wind sets in from the north-east about the end of Pobninry and 
lasts till the end of April. But, except when it has passed orov a long 
and almost treeless tract of cultivated land, it has nemo of the intense 
heat and dryness that choracterise the same wind further south 
and east. Daring the south-west monsoon the wind seldom blows 
with great violence, and, at Ndsik, its force is broken by the ranges 
of low hills and the large tract of mango-coverod garden Iniid 
which shelter the town towards the south-west. Further east, in 
less protected situations the .wind sweeps tho rain over tho country 
with great violence. Showers hurst suddenly, and, lasting but a 
short time, fill the torrents and watercourses with debris washed 
from the euiface of the fields, and carry with them tone of valuable 
soil. 
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> * The lowest temperaturo I ever xecorded was 27* 6' in Japnorj 1875/ Mr. £L R. 
Cooke, C< S. 

3 * On the 30th Januajw 1875, 1 found before sunriso a ehaHow pan of water firmly 
frozen over, anfi I could with difficulfy break tho ico with my first finger. About 
three<quarter& of an bonrlutor, the flnrfnc© was again frozen over. The pan was kept 
— in the shade, and the ice did not w'liolly dissi^or until abo^t 8-30 A.M. Irrigated 
crops suffered a good deal Mr» H. B-. Cooki^ 0. S. 
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CHAPTER- II. 

PRODUCTION. 

The diatriot has not yot Ueen geologically siirrcyed. As fcr ns 
Las been ascertained tbe only minerals are stono and lime nodules, 
Tcankar, tvbich are found more or less all over the district. The tr^j 
of which almost all the district roots are formed, is _ve^ useful 
for building. It can be worked and delivered within about wo 
miles of the quarry at 7«. (Es. 8-8) the 100 cubic feet 
limo nodules yield a very good lime, slightly hydraulic, 
sufficiently so, to be used alone under water. Mixed with ponnde 
brick and sand it forms a very fair hydraulic mortar. Lime can 
be made at lls, (Es. 5-8) the hliandi of thirty-two cubic feet. 

Except an occasional mango grove, the hedgerows in garden 
lands, and some bahlmls along the sldrta and untillod patches 
of fields, the cultivated parts of the district m-e bare of frees. 
Except the mango, jack, and bdbhul, the countiy people have 
little fondness for trees, thinking that their shade gatheiu birds mu 
dwarfs the crops. -When well-to-do they seldom cut their frees. But 
if pressed by a creditor, timber is generally the first property that is 
turned into cash. Tho trees best suited for roadside planting are, 
over the whole district, the mango and the various figs, especially 
Ficus indica. Ficus glomerata, and Ficus nitida. In the hilly parts 
to the west, the jdmbhul Syzigium jambolannm, and the jack 
Artocarpus integrifolia ; further north, the sirait Acacia odoratissiuia j 
and still further north, the nimb Azadirachta indica, ai’e the most 
useful. Within the region of heavy rainfall the karavj, Pongamia 
glabra, can be grown with advantage, and is a most ornamental 
roadside tree. The figps are grown from cuttings, or from branches 
planted in July in the places they are permanently to occupy. The ' 
rest are raised in nurseries, planted out, each surrounded by a thorn ^ 
fence, and, for at least a year, are regularly watered. The system- - 
of making the headmen and people of tho villages along tho line of 
road responsible for the fences, has, especially in the Mfilegaon sub- 
division, worked well. In Kalvan, Balgan, Mnlegaon, andESndgaon, 
l^ides the ordinary royalties over teak Teotona grandis, blackwood 
Dalborgia latifolia, and sandalwood Santalnm album. Government 
nave reserved a half share of tho produce of mango trees. 

Fifteen' or twenly years ago, many parts of tbe plam country 
nad considerable tracts of woodland and forest. Hear Igatpuri, at 


* From matoriols nnpplieil by Mr. B. C. TVrongliton, Deputy ConBorvutor of Forests. 
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Trimbak, and along the Point road, about twelve miles north-west 
o£ Nfisik, large areas, then covered with thick brushwood and forest, 
are now under tillage. 

The forests of the Nasik district, or as it is called the Nasik Forest 
Circle, include a total area of about 1188 square miles or aboutfourteen 
per cent of the whole district. Of this forest area, 808 square miles 
have been ret aside after inquiries stretching over several years. The 
remaining 375 miles were added in 1878, under a selection of now 
forest lands directed by the late Governor Sir Richard Temple. 
The regularly demarcated portions have been declared settled 
under the Forest Act. The supplemenbil selections are now in course 
of' settlement. Besides the area already declared to bo forest, there 
remain among the snpplemeutal selections about 130 square miles of 
occupied land. The claims connected with these lands* are now 
being settled. In Point a further area of 100 square miles, that may 
in time be inci'eased to 300, has been sat apai-t. This raises the total 
proposed forest area to 1618 square miles. None of the area is 
protected, all is reserved. 

When, in 1871, the Ndsik fewests were separatod from those of 
Khdndesh and made a distinct charge, an executive establishment of 
sis foresters at a yearly cost of £216 (Rs. 2160), and of twenty-six 
guards at a yearly cost of £267 12s. (Rs. 2676), was entertained, and 
temporary hands were also, as required, taken on for broken periods. 
Since then, with changes andadmtions, the executive establishment 
has been (1879-80) raised to, a ranger on a yearly pay of £120 
(Rs. 1200), twelve foresters coating altogether £420 (ns. 4200) a year, 
seven round guards costing £90 (Rs. 900), and fifty-nine beat guards 
costing £485 (Rs. 4850), or a total charge of £1115 (Rs. 11,150). 
TMs permanent staff is supplemented by a temporary establishment of. 
thirty round guards costing £36 1 4s. (Rs.-3612) and 144 beat guards 
costing £1829 128. (Rs. 13,296). The temporary establishment is 
kept throughout the yean, and, except that service in it does not count 
for pension, does not differ from the permanent staff. The office 
establishment consists of three clerks on £108 (Rs. 1080), and 
three messengers on £29 (Rs. 290) a year. The rangor draws a 
consolidated monthly horse allowance of £1 lOs. (Rs. 15), and the 
foresters £1 (Rs. 10). The clerks di'uw a consoUdated allowance of 
£1 108. to £2 (Rs. 15-RS.20). 

The Ndsik forests may bo divided into three groups : those in 
the valley of the Gima, .those in the valley of the Goddvari, and 
those in Point. Though the sources of the Gima and the Godftvari 
have a very scanty supply of timber, their watershed, Saptashring 
and the lines of hills running parallel to Saptashring, are, for some 
fifteen miles east of the Sahyddris, fairly covered ■with trees. The 
whole basin of the God&vari is bare. Peint is fairly wooded, but 
valuable timber is scarce. 

There are four chief kinds of forest : scrub forest with or without 
anja/iij Hardwickia biuata; teak coppice ; evergreen forests, wither 
without teak ; and bdhhul reserves. 

The scrub forest, scattered over from 1000 to 1200 square 
miles in the north-east of the district, is, when pure, composed 
B 23-3 
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eshiefly of hor Zizyplius jujuba^ or Icansar Acacia amara, aad 
stunted Icliair and 'Idvar Acacia catechu and loucophltca. These 
forests are valuable only as firetvood reserves. The 'presoid tiees 
can never yield useful building timber. At the same time there u 
in places as much as seventy-five per cent of anjan. As their laws 
and twigs are a &vom'ite food for cattle, the present avjn bees 
have been so lopped and pollarded, that they are little larger t ao 
the surrounding scrub. Since these lands have began to be protcctea, 
afresh growth has sprung up, which if saved from the axe an 
billhook will in time fonn'a forest. As anjan grows to a largo . . 
and yields first rate timber, every acre of scrub into which i can 
introduced will rise tenfold in value. Still, as 
local tree and does not seed every year, it is doubtful whc 
can be grown through all these rcseives. The best anjan or . - 
where the ti-ees are large and little mixed, are very 
brightened with leaves of every shade of green, brown, ana 


Pure teak coppice is rare. It is found in patches, a ^ 
miles in area, in the valleys of the Goddvari and of the l a ■ 
of the GodAvari’s main feeders. "Where there arc no toees a » 
the contents of a teak coppice 'are poor. As the 
other trees increases, the teak improves in quality, ana w - 

forest becomes evergreen with only a small proportion ol ‘ ' 

teak reaches timber size. In a pure teak coppice there is no • 
growth from seed. The result is the exhnustion of *“?. 
Standards cannot be kept, for, after growing fairly for nitc 
tweniy years old, the tree seems to lose its power of increasing 
girth, and begins to settle down, so that even though straight wi 
twenty years old, at forty it is twisted like a corkscrew. l - 
cure for this, the introduction of other trees, is not easy. 
coppice, the natives say, bums any seedling. The fact 
no humus forms, the soil is always .growing poorer. Still 
keeping out man and beast, by chocking fires, and by fostenng 
growth of corinda, Oarissa carandas, and siras. Acacia odonifissiiii% 
a good deal can bo done to improve the character of the teak. 

Evergreen forest is the opposite oxtromo from teak coppja' 
It is rarely found pure, except on the upper terraces of trap hil*'; 
whore it contains mango, jdmlhitl Eugenia Jainbolana, and soinO" 
times Jiarda Terminalia chcbula. Sudi isolated forests, thoiigl* 
of little market value, aro of use in nursing .springs during the dr.f 
season, and in checking sudden rushes of water during the rains. 0®' 
all the slopes which run from the main Saliyadri range, and below tlio 
SahyAdris through Pcinl, the forests are mi.vod with from fifteen to 
seventy-five per cent of teak. Tho kinds of trees vary greatly to 
difTcront iilaccs. "Where the rainfall is light, tho chief frees are, sddada 
^ Torrajnalia tomentosa, dliavda Conocarpus latifolia, /into 
Daiborgin iijmucnsis, and an undergrowth of corinda, Carissa 
rarandas, niid lornn Zizj-phns rugosa. ITearcr tho SaliyAdris, wLcro 
tuc rainfall is heavier, the forests become more mid more varied, fill, 
among tho western slopes of Ihc Point hills, more tlinii 200 kinds of" 
wos art) found. Among them the chief are blnchwood, jr»V«, 
I/.iibergia latifolin, hnl and halumb Nanclea eordifolia and pni'rifoliitj 
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?a Pterocarpns marsupium, harda and fccMa Terminalia cliebula 
I bollerica^ and lialf a dozen acacias of wlucli the chief are hha%r 
1 kinai Acacia catechu and prooera. 

}hG area under ljubliul is small, hut many fresh, reseirv'es are 


Bg formed. 

During the last ten years, excluding the two excepti<mal seasons of 
^0-71 and 1872-73, expenditure has risen from £1782 (Ks. 17,820) 
Eo6o8' (Rs. 50,580), There has heen a corresponding increase- 
revenue, and the balance of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) is little 
inged. The details for the last ten years are : 
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Ndaik Forests, 1371 -1830^ 
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im 
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Among minor articles of forest produce may be noticed bamboo 
isheta, catechu, and charcoal. The timber trade is almost entirely 
nfined to the Dindori suh-division, where alone any quantity of 
ale is grown. Except in Ndsik, where there are several Musalman 
ialeiu, the timber trade is in the hands of Hindu merchants, 
rfihmnns, Mdrvad Vdnis, and Sonars, most of whom live in Vani 
id Uiabrjila. Those men hay wood in Point, in the Ddngs, and in 
10 forests near their villages, and sell it to people from Ahmednagar 
ad the Nizdm’s toiTitoiy. Formerly Mahaja, TJmbrala, Amba, 
ad Chausdl, all in TDindoii, were the chief timber marts. How 
ood is bought at auctions in the forests, and either sold at 
noo, or, especially in Dindori, stacked in the buyer's -village, 
itores of wood said to" come from tbo private, inam, -village of 
i-tgaon in Thiina bayo lately been opened at Tiimbak near Hdsik, 
nd at various points along tbo lino of railway. 

The^ domestic animals are oxen, cows, bnfEaloes, sbeep, goats, Pomestic , 
lorsos, fowls, ducks, and pigeons. Animala. 

The local breed of oxen, tbongb small, is fit for most kinds of Oxen 

Icld work. These oxen -vary in price from £2 to £20 (Rs. 20- 
lls. 200) the pair. Six other breeds are also common, Surti,’Varbd,di, 

Kilhiiri or Thihiri, G-iivrtini, ilalvi, and Rabdli. Surti oxen are tall 
wild looking animals, usually whito, and wortb from £10 to £4.0 
(Rs. 100 -Rb. 400) iko pair. "Varbadi or K.dmti oxon are largo and fine 
looking, white, yellow or red in colour, and -svorth from_ £5 to £40 
(Rs. 50-Rs. 400) tkopair. This breed does not thrive on hill grazing. 

Ivilluiri oxen arolironglit £rom ludor. They are acli-vo and lively, 
with long upright liorus, a-nd are usually -white or brindled ; they 
cost from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200) the pair. They go fast in 
cart '4, but tU’C not useful for field work. Mfil-vi oxon ace usually 


. 1 Contributed by Mr. J. B. Alcoek, C. S. 
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wliilf, ulul (ttlvn'iiti ftxc‘ 11 , whicli m-ii of rarinu!' colours, liavo crooked 
Iioriis, TIu'V un* worth fnim £2 lOf. («> £G (Ifs, 2o.!{s, CO) (he pair, 
Ihihuli rhiolly ftnitiil in Iffiiljiiiri nhd inucli estecnietl,nre black 
tuntded witli wliito. Thov fotcli homewlmt liiglier pricM than (ho 
Jfiilvi null Gilvnini. 


(Xvi'ji arohri'cl liy Ktinhi» iind hy Kilhuris or Thilaris, n clnsiof 
hcrilsmiui. Tlicy hc/dn work nt iihwil iJm'O years old, 
iintl from oiio to throo ]i!nr.s iins yoked to n plonyh. Ordinary 
curls wiiiit only one jmir of luilloelcs, but heavy jnrain and eras' 
wngoiis ure soiiiotimc-'. dmwn by iis mnny as* live pairs. Pack bnlloeks 
lire used in the hilly dis| ricts by Viinjiiris for carrying grain and 
salt. They lire ril.-<ni«t‘d for tvarryiiig tobacco, clotli, pots, banglir>, 
nnd oil. 0.vennre fed on millet stalks, rice busk.s, and Wiiirafai 
oibenko, witli nn oern*-ioiml feed of grain or n iloso of salt., They 
nro seldom fronted to spices, uiimi/n. 

Cows calve when three ye.ars old, nnd live from fifteen to tiveniy 
years. A good emv will uivu ten pints (five shrrs) of milk for four 
monibs in t ho year. Milch cows nre fed on millet stalks, wheat steV) 
carrots, boiled unions, cotton seed, nnd pniso bran. Tlicir pn® 
vnric.sfroin lOs. (o JC.*} (Ils, 5-Hs. 30), and the niontbly cost of tbeu 
keep from dir. to 12«. (Hs. 2-Hs. fi). Cows nre sometimes given t'l 
berdsmon to take can* of, on the understanding that the owner is 
to fake the male and the berdfimen the feranlo calves. Soinclimcs 
tbo calves an* shared equally. 


^ Ue-tnifVnloes are commonly used for jdougbing, droggin? 
liinbcr, drawing heavy carls, nnd sometimes for carrying waftn 
Slic-Iaiflnloes calvo when four or five years old. They live to Eixtccn 
or oighlcon. _ A good bufTnlo will give fourteen pints (seven fliff*) 
of milk for eight monllis in tbo year. 'J’Jiev nro fed in tbo samo 
way ns cow.s, at a monthly cost of about iCi.-, (Es. S). Tlieirpri® 
vanes from £2 lOs. to £8 (Es, 25 -Es. SO). 

Sheep nro of two kinds, GiliTani nnd Hnrilni, the Inftcf 
distingmsbed by short snout's. Tho wool is ent in Juno andm 
ooprombor, Plie Dhnngnrs nnd Jlatkars, tbo professional herdsrow- 
who rear sheep, weave conrso blankets of the itooI, and use it f« 
stuffing siuld os and making rope. Tlio bones are used for sicklo 
hnndlc.s, tbo skin for drams, and tlio clung for medicine. The ewes 
L-imh when nmo montlis old, nnd yield from one (o two pints (i - 1 
of milkn day for ono or two months after lambing. . But m'ilking is 
not a very general enstom. They cost from2s. to 12s. (Eo. 1 -Bs. 6). 
A trained lighting rnm fetches from £1 to £2 (Es.lO-Es. 20), and, 
unless no other ram is available, is not used for brooding after bo 
uaa boon onco i)catoii. ® * 
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year, aud’Iiavo from ono to throe kids at a birth. They give 
two pints (ono s/ira-) of milk a day. They food on learos and lahhul 
pods. The dang is applied as a poultice to reduce' inflammation, and 
is much used as manure. 

Ponies are bred in Sinnar, Yoola, and other plain districts. 
They are usually from 10*5 to 13‘2 hands high, and lose in strength 
when more than thirteen or 13*1. Pegu stallions, lately stationed 
at Teola and Ndsik, are not in mnch demand as tho people 
think them too small. Ponies are commonly nsed, to carry packs, 
and in some parts, especially in Sinnar, a pony and a bnllock aro 
not uncommonly yoked together in tho same pony carriage. 

Asses are very numerous in many villages. Thoir price varies 
from £1 to £5 (Rs.lO-Es. 50), and as they food on grass, loaves 
and every sort of garbage, they cost nothing to keep and aro good 
scavengers. Tho milk is supposed to he medicinal. Asses aro nsod 
hy washermen,' potters, and tinkors, as pack animals and also for 
carrying bundles. 

Pigs, useful ns village scavengots, aro found in largo numbers 
in the Ndndgaon and Igatpuri suh-divisions, without any owners. 
Sometimes ifolMtis and Vadars rear them for their flosh. 
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; Fowls are of two kinds, Xulangs and Phatydls. Hens of tho 
* Eulang breed cost from 2s. to 5s. (He. 1-Bs. 2^) the pair, and lay 
' thirty eggs a month four or five times a year. Fighting cooks of this 
breed fetch from 10s, to '£2 (Es. 6-Rs. 20). Phatyfils cost from 
6d. to Is. (4-8 annas), and lay only twenty eggs a month. Eggs 
sell in towns at six, and in country parts at from six to ton for 
IJd. (1 anna). 

Ducks are kept by Musalmdns, Kolis, and Portuguese, who feed 
them on soaked grain hnsks. They cost from 4ts. to Gs. (Es. 2 -Es.3) 
the pair. Ducks lay all the year round except in the rainy season. 
Their eggs sell at about five for 1 Jd. (1 anna). 

Pigeons arc of four kinds: Lotan and Lakka, usually white and 
worth from 5s. to 11s. (Es. 2i-Es. 5^) the pair ; Girbdz ortnmblers, 
white marked with reddish yellow and worth from 2s. to 4s. 
(Eo. 1 -Es. 2) the pair j and Phatydls, Is. (os. 8) the pair. Poacooks 
are rarely kept. 

Of Wild Animals ' the Tigeb, vdgh, Felis tigris, was within tho 
last twenty years common in Bdglan, Mdlegaon, and in the west of 
the' district along the line of the Sab.yd.dri bEls. In the rains tigers 
are said still to move among the hills in considerable numbers. 
But in other parts of the district the thinning of tho forests, the 
spread of tillage, and the destruction of his natural food, pig and 
sdmhar, have almost entirely driven the tiger away. In February 
or March a tiger may still bo found at Mnlher in Bdgldn, or on the 
Sahyddri bflls near Igatpuri, But they are generally on the move 
and as the forest pools dry they disappear. Duiiag tho five years 
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'» Tho Wild Animal and Gamo Bi^d booHom aio conttilmtod by Maior W IT 
Wilson, District Suporiutendent of FoUas, Bisik. ^ * 
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omling 1870 only tliirlccn were kilted.* Tho PAKxnEn, libh, 
Pclis purdna, is coinmou all along tlio Siiliyadris and tho ranges 
that run oast. Tho Baglnn pnnthoni aro said to ho ot specially largo 
size, ninny of them oversovon feel in length," and do much damage 
to young cntllo. Tliey are often shot by unlives who watch for 
thorn during tho night on trco.s. The rolnriis for Ihe whole district, 
for tho five ychrs ending 1870, show a destruction of 150 pnnthors.® 
Tho IlnKTiKO Lkopaiid, chilla, Felis jiibal.a, though rare, is said 
to bo found in Jlalcgaou and Kaiulgnoii. Tlio Indux Bi.ack UnAi:, 
dsrnlj Ursns lubiatus, common in tho Sahyadri.s fifty ycav.s ago, is now 
rare. Thej' aro still found in Rdghin and Point where they are said 
to attack and occasionally kill men. Tho ‘Wou', landya, Cam’s 
pallipes, common in parts of Biiglan and Uiindgnon, is also found, 
but not in any numbers in olhor parts of the district. Tho IIy.i.XA, 
iaras, Hj-aina striata, is found in tho Igalpuri, Chiindor, Dindori, 
Btiglnn, and Ndsik sub-divisions. Tho Wn,n Doo, Itohumla, Cuon 
rutilauB, is said to bo found in Point, and jierhaps in Ndndgaon. 
Tho Stag, sumhar, Rusa aristotolis, common on tho Sahyadri hills 
twenty years ago, has, rnth tho spread of tillage and tho clearing 
of tho forests, almost disappeared. During tho mins some come 
from tho Niziim’s territory into Ndudgaon, and all tho year 
round a few aro still found in Point and Snrgann. Tho SronxD 
Dech, cliUttl, Axis mnculains, found twenty years ago over tho 
whole district and espoeinlly common in Dindori, is said to bo now 
ronresontod by a single Item of about fifty head on the Dindori 
lulls near Ainbcgaon. The Boli., nilgth/, Portax pictns, has 
almost disappeared. One or two aro to bo found ncarlcatpuri, and 
Qurrag tho rams a fow como into Klindgaon fi'oin tho Kizam’s 
orntory. Eho Axitlope, MhU, Antilopo bozoartica, though much 
loss common than m former years, is still found in all parts of tho 

^strict and in good numbers in tho Kiphiid, Sinn.ar, Dindori, and 

During tho rains, Kolis, Bhils, nud other 
enclose a part of tho forest with nets, and drive tlio 
IJ'-dian Gazelie, clnnMra, Gazella 
tho ISnndgaon and Bagldn sub-dirisions. TLo . 

.D Deeii, hhulire, ictracoros qnadricornis is not 

SSL”:,?’ fe .oLiTSa LSi. 

■^Svo^ darker than, tho bheJeve, 

^th^roeight-mcli long backward-bent horns, is sometimos found 

alwara loose OYorhaiiging tho lower lip and 

witliToiy hooked horns, is still rarer.* 
j Momma indica, a little biffcor than a iraineB 

pig, IS found only m very dense forests in Peint, anSoXT^th 


’ Major W^n meiSoM* oho 7*fMt 

7 feet 4 incliea. * “ inolice, a&oUicr 7 feet 3 inclics, and a third 

ti™^-t£eoln”l878!^^’ in tliirty-five in 1877 , twenty-ona in 187a and 
. Then, ia no perceptible difference between ttese two rarieties. 
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the pisdra of the Poona hills. Tho Boar, dukicar, Sus indicns, 
though of late years much reduced in number, is common in tho 
northern Sub-divisions and along the Sahyadri hills. In the east 
and south-east of the district it is comparatively rare. Hares, 
Lepus rufioaudatus, are found in most parts of tho district singly or 
in pairs, but mostly in the Ndndgaon sub-division. Small Grey 
Monkeyi vdnar, Macacus radiatus, are found in tho Sahyadri hills 
and their spurs. Besides these. Jackals, hollitt, Canis aui'ous. 
Pokes, hliokad, Vulpes bengalonsis, and Ichnecmons, mungus, 
Herpestes griseus, are all common. 

The returns of loss from wild beasts show, for tho tw'olvo 
years ending 1879, a loss of 1452 head of cattle and of twenty- 
four human beings. Of the twenty-four deaths, twenty-two 
were caused by tigers and panthers, one by a boar', and one by 
wolves. During these years, at a total expense of £384 {Rs. 3840) 
.in rewards, 23G tigers and panthers, one leopard, twenty-throe 
bears, 204 wolves, and thirty-one hyronas, or a total of 495 head, 
were destroyed. 

Of Swimming Birds, the Black-Backed Goose, nalda, Baroidiornis 
melanonotus, 'is not often met. , Duck t,nd teal are found all ovor 
tho district where there is a river or a pond. They generally come 
in October and leave in March. The Cotton Tcal, Nottopus 
coromandelianus, and the 'Whistling Teal, Dendrooygna javanica, 
rarely visit the district. 

Of Wading Birds, Snipe of three kinds, tho Common, Gallinago 
gallinaria, the Jack, Gallinago gallinula, and the Painted, Ehynohma 
bengalonsis, are found in the cold season in many parts of the 
district, but in no great numbers. Thirteen couple of snipo to one 
gun is counted a big bag. Most of them come in October and loavo 
m Pebruary, though in Kalvan, where the ground is longer of 
drying, couple have been shot as late ns the 4th March. The 
Bustabd, Bupodotis edwardsi, is found in small numbers in most 
parts of tho district, chiefly in Mnlegaon and Niphad. Tho 
Floeican, Sypheotides aurita, is occasionally found in the cold 
weather singly or in pairs. Few are seen in the rainy season. 
Crane, Gtub oineroa, visit the district. Considerable numbers are 
seen in Niphad, and they ore occasionally found in Mdlegaon. 
Stone Plover, ^dionemus scolopax, are found in small numbers in 
most parts of the district. 

- Of Game Birds, Sand Grouse, Pterooles exustus, are found all 
over the district sometimes in considerable numbers. Partridges 
of two kinds, tho Painted, FrancoHnus pictus, and tho Geev 
Ortygomis ponticeriana, are found all over the district; they 
breed from February to Juno and from September to November. 
The best bags are made in the Dindori and Sinnar sub-divisions" 
tho largest on record is one of fourteen.brace of painted partridges^ 
Formerly partridges abounded .in Nasik and Dindori ; hut froni 
snaring and the spread of tillage the numbers have greatly fallen 
Of Quail, the Eain, Ooturnix coromandelica, and tho Grey, Coturnix 
communis, are found chiefly in Mdlegaon, .Ndndgaon, Dindori 
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NSsik, and Igatpuri. Rain Quail generally gather about July 
in considerable numbers in well giwvn vdid, Phaseolus inungo, 
fields. As other crops come on they scatter over the coimtiy. 
They stay all the year round and breed near the end of the rains 
(Septemher-Ootober). Grey Quail generally come in November and 
leave in March. Bush Quail, Perdicula asiatica, are found all 
over the district, never leaving it. Coming along with, and a little 
smaller than, the Rain Quail, is the Bnstard Quail, Tnmix taigoor, 
BO called from its bustard eye and three-toed feet. It is not found 
in great numbers, one or two here and there in damp places, • PiA 
PowL, Pave cristatus, are rare, found only in the Nandgaon and 
Point forests. 

_Geeen Pigeon, Crocopus chlorigaster, are found all over the 
district in the cold season. 

The district 1 has few large ponds or lakes, and except in some of 
the Goddvari, Gima, and Duma pools, where they swarm, it is on 
the whole rather poorly supplied with fish. The following list 
gives the local names of the chief varieties. Jlfarel,® caught up 
to twenty pounds, ai'e said to spawn in March or April; Vadio, 
avera^ng from four to six pounds, spawn in August; Balo' or 
Pahadi, somewhat larger than the Vddio, live in still water reaches 
and spawn later than the rest ; SMngdda, averaging from 'fourteen 
to sixteen pounds hat somotimes as much as twenty pounds, live 
among big rocks and boulders ; Bodad, seldom more than half » 
pound in weight, live in rapids and stony parts of the river bed ; 
KolOfS, a little larger than the Bodad, choose sandy and muddy 
bottoms and spawn in March or April; Mwi, a very small fish, 
are found m sandy river bottoms; droZ, along narrow fish from 
a pound to a pound in weight, live in muddy river bottoms; 
xam, flatter and shorter than the Aral, live among stones ; Gimgdlh 
a nbbon-like fish eight to ten inches long 'and from a quarter to 
mlfa pound in weight; JlfnlJio, a small fish not more than h^ a 

forefinger, spawn in July; 
from four to six inches long and from a quarter 
rather fln*f ™ight, spawn in July; Ohapaii, a common, 

StaiiU to eight inches long and wedging about 

sernenUiko fish is m habits like the mareZ,- dfir, a rare 

ffive^. found in stony parts of 

enfoeS^^ fishfri toibos who live almost 

entirely by bslung ; the Bhils and Kolis rarelv sell fish entohinc 

ona occasionally fis h, and inmost river hank villages the people, 

Q“^o, Mimktto of":®*. J. A. Bnincs, 0. a, nnU Bdv Sdheb Shridhar 

'aHiSjsai. 
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except tte liigli caste HinduSj have nets, and claim the right of 
netting fish in the part of the river within their limits. Fish are 
caught all the year round and no regard is paid to breeding 
seasons. They are destroyed by large drag nets in river pools 
and in ponds. The net mostly used is about eleven feet broad and 
sixty feet long. It is of three kinds : the mdndpr with a quarter 
inch, the savdi Avith a half inch, and the angutni with a three- 
quarter inch mesh. These nets, made of cotton thread chiefly by 
Bhois and Dhimars, cost from 8s. to lOs. (Rs. 4-Rs. 5) and last for 
one season. They are chiefly used in the Godfivari pools during the 
dry months when the river runs low. In fishing they are throivn 
into the water by some one standing on the edge of the bank, and 
are drawn in after being allowed to settle for a few minutes. The 
pelni, with a quarter inch mesh, is kept in triangular shape by 
fixing at its mouth three bamboo sticks each four feet three inches 
long. The body of the net is four feet seven inches deep. It is 
made of cotton thread by Bhois and Dhimars and costs about 
2«. (Re. 1). It lasts for one year. Thepchit, being unsuited for large 
fish, is used chiefly by boys. 

Besides by netting the N4sik tribes have several ways of catching 
fish. One is the malaiJeamiik, a funnel-shaped bamboo trap about 
two feet seven inches long. It is two feet six inches round at the 
mouth, and gradually narrows to a point. During the rainy season, 
this is placed in the corners of rice fields where water drains off, or, 
in the fair weather, in the channels of the smaller streams. As 
nothing escapes from it, this trap is most destructive to the fry of 
many- kinds of fish. Bhils, who have no large drag nets, fasten 
millet stalks at every six or eight feet of a long rope, and, setting 
men behind the rope to beat the water, drag it against the stream. 
The fish, frightened by the noise, make for holes in the bank, and 
are there caught by the Bhils in their hands. Bhils, also, often 
secure large numbers of fish by jumping into a pool, and by beating 
the water drive the fish to one corner where some are caught in 
their hands and others in their fright leap ashore. Poisoning, chiefly 
by branches of the milk-bush slier Euphorbia tirucalli, though put 
down as much as possible, is still practised by the Bhfis and Kolis. 
Shallow ponds are sometimes surrounded by a wall, and the water 
dragged with a cloth or baled out so that all the fish are taken. With 
the rod and line Europeans andMusalm&ns sometimes catch large fish 
in the Pdlkhed reservoir and at Igatpnri. Marel are also occasionally 
shot. Fish are generally taken to the nearest market and sold fresh 
for l id. to 3d. (1-2 annas) the pound. They are paid for both in cash 
and in grain. No fish are exported. There is no close season and 
no restrictions on the use of traps and small-meshed nets. Large 
quantities of fry are destroyed. But there would seem to bo no 
reason to suppose that the stock of fish is becoming smaller. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION', 

Thebe is a large early element in the Nisik^ 

According to the 1872 census, the early tribes, Keh* •wjOj.O, 
Bhils 35,970, Thakurs 15,806, and Vdrlis 89.54, included 129, w 
souls or i7'01 percent of the whole district population, and it h 
probnhlo that, cspcdally in the wilder parts of the distot, a 
large nnmbor of the linshandmon who are returned^ as Kdiiois 
belong almost entirely to the early tribes. In modem times isettlcrt 
liavo entered Nasik by four main routes, np the Tdpti valley 
through the passes in the norUi.west and north, np the Girna vallw 
from the north-east and east, np the Goddvari valley from tha 
Bouth-easi, and np the Thai pass from the west. Except so l**^*'" 
the ruling dynasties are a guide, almost no infonn.'ition ha' 
heen obtained of settlements in the district before tbo time of 
Musalrndns. The only classes of whose early histoty any 
information has been traced are tlio Govavdban and yajnrvcai 
Brthtnans, and the hill tribe of Thfikurs. The facts that Gorordbw 
iR an old name for KlisiW. nnfl rt,nk nnnnln nf iliis casto he'd 



many hereditary l 

U probable that >uu uo^-nraimns arc tuo omest jiwnraau pijuiv.-. 
iney seem la Imyo been ousted by the Tninrvedw, tbo present mlmE 
ni' or branch imd whoso innrri-v^ 
J while their friendly 

cnmofiitAVx^l Tlidnn favours tbo idea tlmt they 

S e ‘hrough the Thai pass. It is probably correct « 

Tme the early tribes. At the B.ame time thek 

Bntae’of ibeirmZmf highroad through the Tl.nl pasJ,OTd 
llaimu they havo a stmuiof. 

Tin? nfte» ftt settlement in and near the 

up the Vaitnma mlley ^ travelled inland 

Tn \f 1 • 


/rp.VS:,; chielly through 

Ct IK., p'-WwlrrM ‘''‘'•Wi'hmoflt of tho 

U'.rtb.aa-l 'KoaVifti.-t,, Kbfhiiifi, , Urdiitnniis from iho 
harhvUs ar,.J Dwn.fcbds from the south;' 
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Under the Britisli, both Hindu and Ulusalraan settlers have flowed in 
from every side. Prom the nortli have come, of Hindns, Pardeshis of 
many castes, and, of Muhammadans, Mominsand Benares Musalmdns ; 
from the east MarwfirBnthmansand'VilnistliroughBerdi’jandKdsdrs, 
Lddsakkds, Bdvals, and Niralisfrom Khdndesh; from the south have 
come Mhdrs and Mardthds from the South Deccan, and Lin^yats 
and Komtisfrom the Karndtak; and, up the Thai pass, of Hindus, 
Brdhmans, Ydnis, Bhdtids, Lohdrs, andKumbbdi's, and of Musalmdns, 
Bohords, Memans, and Kokanis. Except the Kokanis all of those 
who have comethrongh the Thai passarefrom Gujarat and Kathidwdr 
by way of Bombay. Of the late comers the Gujardt Lohdrs, who are 
fast becoming Mardthds in speech, dress and religion, are of special 
interest as they show how readily immigrants adopt the characteristics 
of the people among whom they settle. 

Brdhmans are found throughout the district, and are specially 
numerous in Ndsik and Trimbak. Among Vdnis, Mdtvddis are 
settled all over the district, Lingayats in Ndsik and Sinnar, and 
Gujarat Vdnis in Igatpuri, Ndsik, and Yeola. Except in the hilly west 
the bulk of the people belong to the Mardtha race, Hunbis, Mails, 
Sonars, Sutdrs, Shimpis, Telis, Ohangurs, Ghdmblidrs, Mhdrs, and 
Mdngs. The early tribes, Kolis, Bhils, Thdkurs, Vdrlis, and 
Bdmoshis, ore found in small numbers in most large villages, and 
form the bulk of the people in the wild western districts. Musalmdns 
are found only in the large towns. 

The language of the districtisMnrdthi, though Gnjardti,Hindustdni, 
Hdnaresoj and Telagu, are spoken at homo by a few classes. The 
dialect used fay the mid tribes is much nearer Mardthi than either 
Gujardti or Hindustdni, 

Acoording to the 1872 census there were 133,848 houses, or an 
average of sixteen houses to the square mile. Of the whole number, 
6277 houses, lodging 42,859 persons or 5’84 per cent of the entire 
popuhition at the rate of 6'83 souls; to each house, were buildings 
with walls of fire-baked bricks and 'roofs of tile. The remaining 
127,571 houses, accommodating 691,527 persons or 94’16 per cent, 
with a population for each house of 5*42 souls, included all buildings 
covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer -rvalls were of mud 
or of sun-dried brick. Tho best class of house usually owned 
by large land-owners, indmcldrs, occurs only here and there in the 
country, though often in to>vns. It is known by the name of vdda, 
or mansion, and consists of a hollow square building, whose rooms 
and offices form the four sides and whoso centre square, left 
open to the sky, has in a few cases shrubs and a fountain, and 
very often is a stable for cattle. The building is of stone, more 
often of brick and mortar, and semetimes even of mud, ' It is two 
and sometimes three stories high, and is usually tile-roofed, though 
in many oases a part of the roof, left flat and girt with a parapet, 
forms a pleasant lounge when the heat of tho day is over. On these 
flat parts of the roof a flight of briok and mortar stops often leads, 
at a height of from twelve to fifteen foot, to a small covered plat- 
form which commands a view of tho neighbourhood and enables 
the lounger to enjoy pi;ror and cooler air than below. The 
better class of house is a solid building, somotimos of brick and 
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mortar, bnt more often of briolc and mnd, and rarely witli more 
than one storey. The timber is usually teak, the ceiling of the lower 
and the floor of the upper storey are often of teak planks, and the 
roof is tiled. In a bouse of this class there is, as a rale, a large 
central room called mdjghar used for sitting and eating. On either 
side is a room with a small chamber, hholi, attached. At the front 
and back of the house there are nsually Terandahs, osria, under 
corer of the roof, and, in default of verandahs, an outstanding plat* 
form, called of a, open to thesky on three sides. The smaller chambers 
ai'e usually the oooking'room, the god-room, the store-room, and the 
lying-in room. Besides these, there are often other apartments for 
the women or for sleeping. Houses of this kind, as well as houses 
of the first class, nsually have their own well, dd, and privy, 
ehouchakitp. They are the rule in toAvna, and in largo well-to-do 
villages are owned in considerable numbers by traders, craftsmen, 
the better class of husbandmen, and village headmen. Most of 
them cost over ^100 (Rs. 1000). 


_ The next class of house is usually found in those parts of the 
district, especially Miphnd and Teola, where the rainfall is not 
heavy. It is a much cheaper building than the mansion, vada, and 
in the drier parts of the district very generally takes its place. It 
has mud walls and a flat mud roof resting on planks of cheap 
wood with, in many cases, doors windows and beams of teak. 
These houses vary greatly in size and valne. A first-rate house, 
costing about .^60 (Rs. 600), is some forty cubits long by twenty-seven 
broad ; the roof rests on some thirty-six uprights, khamhs, and the 
mside IS mvided into a central and two side sjiaccs, the side spaces 
being probably divided into two or more separate rooms. Other 
bouses of this class are only a few feet square and so low that a man 
can har^y stand upright in them. These want but little labour to 
bnilU and do not cost more than a few shillings (Ro. 1 -Rs. 2). There 
m no wood work; the door and, the window, if there is a window, are 
holes m the mud wall, and the, roof is kept up by a few bits of rafter 
of* * which first coarse grass or leaves and 

coatmg of mud are spread. Between these two 
^lemes, houses of this class vary greatly in size and valne. The 

Wo w 1? ^ ™ deserted villages the 

standing almost unharmed, tho^h the 
Wo for the sake of their timber. A some 

Eli flat-roofed mnd honse is replaced by a 

alEKXiV^° thatehed hut, jhopdi, of wattle and mnd, found 
Saptashmg hills. These houses are always 

VillaSsTreuiuT^^'^^® generally sought. But 
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wooden cotSj haja, a cvadlo, palna, several wooden stools, pate, 
formed of small pieces of wood n cubit or ono and a half cubits 
square and slightly raised from the floor by liorisiontal pieces of 
wood &stened to the bottom on two sides ; a wooden frame with 
legs, gliadvandii, to hold water-pots; ono or two lanterns; a 
brass stand for burning oil-vnoks, samayi ; two or three pieces of 
carpet, 8atranji,ior sleeping or sitting on; and ono or two cushions, 
gddis, and pillows, loda or takhjds. Grain is usually stored in largo 
earthen vessels called vdnjans, seven feet high and nine or ton feet 
in girth, or in numerous smaller earthen vessels, madias. It is 
sometimes stored in cases, kangds, formed by rolling a length of 
matting into a cylinder which is then set on end, glued to the ground 
by a plaster of cow dung, and, when full, covered at the top with mud. 
Somrtimes a structure, Tike a small doorless room, is built, and, when 
filled, roofed with mud and kept shut until the grain is wanted. 
Dealers and moneylenders, who keep grain in largo quantitios, store 
it in underground collars, pevs, which hold many hliandia of grain, 
and are entered by a small opening over which a stone is sot and 
then covered with earth to the level of the surrounding ground. 

Cooking pots are very numorona, and well-to-do families own 
them in considorable quantities, though it is rare to find a household 
■\vith enough for a caste feast. Two or three per cent of the people 
OAvn fairly complete sets of cooking vessels. Such a set would 
include four tapelda for cooking rice, fom’ pdielda for boiling pulse, 
onepardt or large plate, two hdndds for carrying crater, one gangdl 
for holding bathing water, fifty vatia or saucers, six small inpelis, 
two small parcbta, ton pUalia or small brass plates, six small pdtclis, 
eight lotas or tdmbyda for drinking water, and three tavds or iron 
plates. Of other vessels there are jdmba or pydlds brass drinking 
vessels, sandhechya paly a religious ladles, svayapakdehya paly a 
cooking ladles, an ogrdle or mould, a hndhai or frying pan, a 
tabaleadi or small plate, a top or small tapcla, a tdmhan for religious 
purposes, a tabak or plate, a tdt or plato, a baliugimo for boiling 
water, and a ghdgar for fetching water. A fairly off family would, 
perhaps, own about one-half of these ygsbcIb ; but most households 
have not more than six or seven vessels, always including the 
lidnda, tdmhya, tnpcla, and pdtela. Besides these vessels there are 
the millstones jdtds, the mortar iikhal, the pounding staff for 
husking rice musal, the small morfair pdla, and the rolling stone 
varvanta, for crushing or mashing food. Of tools there are two 
axes /(uWidds,. three vUds for chopping vegetables, throe knives 
chdhus, two pdvdda or hoes, two tikdvs or pick-axes, and two pahdrs 
or crow-bars. 

The clothing of the tilling and labouring classes is scanty. While 
at work it is usually only a cloth wound round the head and a waist- 
band, langoti. At the same time most husbandmen have, and, when 
off work, wear a coarse white or coloured turban pdgote, a sheet, 
Ichddi, drawn over the upper part of tho body, a waistoloth or dliotar 
round the loins, and a pair of shoos or sandals. Some also wear a 
short jacket or handi. A woman of this class always wears a coarse 
robe, called Ixigda or andi, and a bodice, choli. A boy up to five or six 
goes naked, or at most wears a waistband langoti and a jacket, and 
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Chapto III. n girl wears a petticoat and n gown. Tho clothes of a craftsman or 

Eopnlation. trader are not very different. Instead of the body cloth, or khaili, 

^ ho wears n jacket, and probably a coat, nngaTklia, over tho jacket. 
His head-dress and wnistoloth arc also of hotter ranterials. 
Tho women and children of those classes dress like the mves and 
daughters of husbandmen, except that n girl wears, in addition, a 
cotton shawl, pliaJki, or a small robe, chirdL It is not usual to 
hove special clothes for ont-of-door use. In-doors, a man or boy 
generally wears a cap, or topi, instead of a turban, and tho well-to- 
do generally dross themselves in better clothes when they leave tho 
house. ^ In rainy or cold weather an over-all, called himbli or 
ghongdi, is worn. This ovor-nll is an oblong piece of coarse thick 
woollen cloth, tho upper corners of which ore brought together and 
sewn so as to form a hood which is drawn wer tho head, while tho 
rest hangs down tho back or is drawn tightly round the body. 
On special occasions the best dross is always worn, a handsome 
turban or a fine robe and clean clothes. Besides this, when they 
cm afford it, a bright handkerchief or a rich shawl is thrown over 
the shoulders. A good turban costs from £1 4*. to .£2 (Us. 12 - Hs. 20), 
nnd a good silk i-obo from £2 10s. to .€7 10s. (Its. 25-Ks.75); 
rhese should last, according to (heir make nnd the o.arc taken of 
them, from three to ten years. Tho comfortable clothing of a 
ninny, of a man, a woman, nnd two small children, probably costs 

abont£110s.(Rs.l5)aycnr. 

ninny ornaments. A man is rarely seen 
n tlum a f ow trilling silvor rings, annthi8,on bis fingers, nnd 

liK n..L° n car-rings, hhililidlis, fastened to tho top of 

a D-nl.1 "’ristlct, l-ada, and somotunos 

o/silvnr wim ' ffop- Ofton lio wcBrs a silver getha or ropo 

is thrown rnn ^ tosscl ot tbc other. It 

and di-iwn Deck, and tbo tassel is passed tbrongb the loop . 

Ks 5 oT BnS It eosts'^trom £3 to £6 (Bs. 30- 

wristlet or iornn? ™ w traders often weni' a silver 

(odds, several '^‘tb silver anklets 

armlets above tho n.? bracelets bangdis, a fow hollow silver 
b3 ^ With gold coins or 

occasions o/by theiralthier'H ’ ®°*"®time®, but only on special 
ornaments are^also worn ^ 

perhaps a bit of silver wire or Son ornaments, except 

Of Tho Ml • or ormlet. • 

and oiiBpeoia°ToOTsi^™'A*^ I'y wealthiest 

already mentioned are worn “TheS”® only those 

wag miidi bracelet Jb«?o Lij ® ornaments are : A finger 
gelho, ear-ornament worn on thr t° 9op, silver necklet 

ornament <ibauhada ^on ^ t’*® ®®r bhihbdli, ^ eov' 

small ear ornament mnrMa n «•? Passed round tho ear, a 

and gold bracelet jwHcfii. ’ Tho anklets (odd*, ’ 

io(^, chain anklets pdijans BMoZST^® ornaments are s Anklets 
oraamenta virodis,go\i or’ ail vi^l^® ,°™“™®ot®iodr is, small toe 
pattern gold or 

® armlets velds, pieces^ of 'n-^ij bracelets of 

•i- ot gold and silver threaded 
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silk hnjnhavUs, pieces of gold and silver for tlio neck thituhis, Chapter III. 

necklet of coins put! ijachi mdl, enr ornaments worn in the lohos Popnlation, 

leaps, enr ornnmonta hanging from the top of the car fidfis and 

Imhhavs, nose ornament nnlh, hair ornainents phuls, largo hair rnnmen s, 

ornament rdkhdi, oval linir ornament kclak, and croscont-shaped 

hair ornament chandvakor, Tliero is no limit to tlio sum that may 

ho invested in ornaments, but only rich families are able to show 

more than £50 (Its. 500) worth. In the families of labourers and 

small husbandmen, the ornaments are not worth more than from 

£2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-118. 50). 

As regards expenses it is to bo noticed that husbandmen bavo Expemos. 
rarely to bay anything in the way of food. They usually grow 
tlieir own grain, oil -seed, and tobacco, make Iheirown clarified butler, 

.and find their own fuel j tlio labourer is often paid in kind or fed 
by bis master; only trndors and craflsmon linvo to giro money 
for corn. Tho probable monthly cost of tlio food used by a 
fairly well-to-do family, a husband wife and two children, is ns 
follows ; Market bill, inclnding vegetables, meat, spices, milk, 
and sugar, 4s. (Rs. 2); grain, that is rice, wheat and millet, 12*. 

(Rs. G) ; oil, both for eating and burning, 2*. (Ro. 1) ; clnrifiod butter, 

2s. (Ro. 1); salt. Is. (as. 8); fuel. Is. (as. 8); spirits, Ctl. (ns. 4) j extras, 
such as opium, tob.acco, and botelnut, 2s. (Re. 1); total £1 4s. Gd. 

(Rs. 12-4). Similarly, as a rule, craftsmen and traders alone pay 
money in charity ; husbandmen, if they aro asked for alms at homo, 
give a handful of grain, and, if in the field, a sheaf of wheat or millet 
enough to yield ahont two pounds (J a sher) of grain. Labourers 
are too poor to give anything beyond a share of their meal. Tho 
charity of a craftsman or trader varies inclefiaitely in accordance 
with his wealth and feelings. One return gives figtircs ns low ns 8s. 

(Rs. 4) to religious beggars and Is. (as. 8) to tho poor, and another 
gives figures ns high as £2 10s. (Rs. 25)nnd £1 4s. (Rs. 12) respectively. 

Roth estimates are intended for families in middling circuinstanccs. 

Tho last item of ordinary oxponso is that of servants and cattle. 

It is not the rule to keep servants even in woll-to-do cultivators’ 
families. Day-labourers aro hired when wanted, but the ordinary 
work is done by the members of the family. Largo woll-to-do land- 
holders, traders, and craftsmen usually keep a servant or two. 

In such cases those servants are general servant!?, and aro not 
engaged for any one branch of work. Thoy aro usually paid either 
in cash or in cash and land, and sometimes hove clothes given 
them as well. If ho is paid in cash only tho servant receives an 
average monthly wage of 8s. or 10s. (Rs. 4 or Rs. 5), but the sum 
varies much with tho place and the state of the parties. In a largo 
village or town, wages aro higher than in an out-of-the-way village, 
and a boy is paid loss than a grown man. Such an-angomonts 
aro generally made for a few months only. If it is intended 
to engage a servant for a longer period it is usual to give him 
ebthes and food, and a smallor cash payment perhaps 48. or Cs. 

(Rs. 2 or Bs. 8) a month with food, or £2 (Rs. 20) a year with both 
food and clothes. The clothes usually given aro a turban, a waist- 
, cloth, a shoulderoloth, a waistband, and a pair of shoes. Those aro 
perhaps worth in all from I2ff, to 14s, (Rs. 6-Es. 7), and the feeding 
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costa less than £2 8s. (Rs. 24] a year. The wife is sometimes 
engaged as a servant mth her husband ; in such cases she is fed but 
gets no payment in cash or clothes. A husbandman’s servant 
drives the plough, looks after the cattle, \v.atches the crops, and does 
other similar work. The servant of a trader or artisan generally 
helps his master in the shop and carries the goods. At marriage 
and other great family occasions it is not usual to present servants 
with anything more valuable than a cocoanut or some botelnut. 
A husbandman's cattle cost their owner little to keep. They have 
free gracing and are rarely fed with grain, except in June and 
July, when they have extra work, and are always more or less 
worn by the heat and the scanty grazing of the previous months. 
Husbandmen usually store the ohaS left after threshing, and give 
it to their cattle. Without these resources, a trader or craftsman 
has to pay from 8s. to £1 4s. (Es. 4 - Rs. 12) a month, to keep either 
a bullock or a horse according to its size and quality. 

Special expenditure varies so greatly under different circumstances 
and in differont castes and places, that it is very difficult to fix 
an average. The following are believed to be fairly representative. 
In the case of the birth of the first son, a well-to-do family spends 
£12 10s. (Bs. 125] on ornaments, £2 10s. (Bs. 25] on clothes, £2 10s. 
(Bs. 25) on dinners, and £1 (Bs. 10] on chanty ; total £18 10s. 
(Bs. 185] : a poor family spends about £5 (Bs. 50) in all. In the 
case of the births of the younger children the outlay is very much 
less. On the occasion of circumcision, a well-to-do Mnsalmdn &mily 
spends some £5 (Bs. 50) on clothes and £5 (Bs. 50) on feasting, 
and perhaps 10s. (Bs. 5) on charity ; a poor family spends about 
£2 (!fe. 20) in all. At a thread investment a well-to-do family 
spends some £5 (Bs. 50) on ornaments, £2 10s. (Bs. 25} on clothes, 
£10 (Bs. 100) on feasting, and £1 (Bs. 10) on charity ; and a poor 
family about £5 (Bs. SO) in all, of which one-half goes in feasting. 
When a daughter reaches womanhood, the expenses of a well-to-do 
family ore about £15 (Rs. 150) on clothes, £15 (Bs. 150) on feasts,' 
and £2 10s. (Bs. 25) on charity; and of a poor family £5 (Bs. 50) 
in all. On a betrothal a well-to-do family spends £20 (Bs, 200) 
on ornaments, £2 10s, (Rs. 25) on clothes, and 10s. (Bs. 5) on 
charity ; and a poor family between £5 and £0 (Bs. 50 and Bs. 60). 
At a marriage the &ther of the boy and girl together probably 
spend, if welT-to-do, £20 (Bs. 200) on dowry, £100 (Bs. 1000) on 
ornaments, £20 (Rs. 200) on clothes, £40 (Rs. 400) on feasting, and 
£10 (Bs. 100) on charity; and if poor £20 (Bs. 200) on ornaments, 
£7 10s. (Bs. 75) on clothes, £10 (Bs. 100) on feasting, and £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25) on charity. At a pregnancy £2 10s. (Bs. 25) would be spent 
on clothes, and as much on feasting by a well-to-do family ; and £1 
(Rs. 10) and 10s. (Bs. 5) respectively, by poor people. Lastly, on 
the occasion of a death a rich family would spend £20 (Rs. 200) on 
feasting, and £10 (Rs. 100) on charity ; and a poor family £5 (Bs. 50) 
on feasting and £2 (Rs. 20) on charity. 

The daily life of almost all classes is much the same. They rise . 
with the snn and work till noon. Then they rest for a couple of 
hourstaldnga meal and a nap. .They begin work again about two, 
and go on till dusk, and, after another meal, go to sleep between 
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niae aud ten. A few take a small meal, nydhdri, about eight m the 
morning, besides their dinner at noon and their sapper after dark: ; 
the majority take the last two meals only. Their food, as a rale, is 
bread cakes hhaktis, and a few onions hdndds, chillies mirdiyas, or 
similar relish, mctsalay and, when they can oSord it, rice twxdxdf 
vegetables bhdjia, and sweetmeats m&vdmitlidis. The employment of 
traders and craftsmen is fairly constant throughout the year. Except 
at Yeola where a stock of silk and cotton goods is sometimes laid in, 
it is not usual to make goods in the rains for sale during the fair 
season. A husbandman’s is a busy life. At some times of the year, 
when his whole day is spent in the fields, he is up by three or four 
in the morning to take his cattle to graze and to water them. It is 
not to he wondered at if he seeks rest at an earlier hour than other 
classes, and spends his noon- day leisure, after he has eaten his meal, 
in sleep and idleness. So also a husbandman has no time to keep 
holiday or stop work, except on the Pola day in August which for most 
husbandmen is a day of rest. Most other classes cease from work 
on holidays, spending them at home, eating better food than nsnal, 
and when ont-of-doors wearing many ornaments and their beat 
clothes. Fasts are not much observed except the MahdeMvaratra 
in March, and the eleventh days of the bright half of the months of 
Ashddh (July -August) and KdHik (October -November).^ 

The wild tribes nave Wdghia and other gods of their own j a few 
Brahmans and Mardthds worship Shiv or Vishnu only; hut the 
favourite gods of the Mardtha Hindus are Mdruti, Ehandoha, Bhairoba, 
Mbasoba, and Devi. Many Brdhmans worship Khandoba as their 
household deity, and new settlers, whether from Upper India, Ghijardt, 
or the Karndtak, seem before long to join in paying him reverence. 

Every caste, &om the Brdhman to the Bhil, forms a more or less 
complete community. Some have a headman, either hereditary or 
elective ; others have a council of five ; but, among all, social disputes 
are generally settled according to the judgment of the majority of 
adult male members passed at a speciat caste meeting. 

As the lands, now included in Ndsik, formed, till 1868, part of 
Ehdndesh and Ahmednagar, the results of earlier censuses cannot 
ho compared with those of 1872. As far as can be learned from 
occasional references in survey and other reports, the increase in 
population, during the thirty years ending 1872, was about fifty per 
cent. This would give for the total population in 1846 a rough 
estimate of about 500,000 souls. 

According to the 1872 census, the total population of the district 
was 734,386 souls or ninety to the square mile.® Of these, Hindus 
numbered 693,335 or 94'41 per cent, and MnsalmAns 32,148 or 
4’37 per cent, that is at the, rate of twenty-one Hindus to one 
Musalmdn. There were besides 1064 Christians and 130 Fdrsis. 

The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details of 
the population of each sub-divimon according to religion, age, and sex; 


’ The dclaasatenthonses, furniture, expenses, ornaments, food and daily life have 
V ^ been contributed by ]Mr. H. B. Cooke, O. ti. 

' ’ average density of populaaon, the lowest of any part of the Presidency 

M duo to tlie largo area ofhm and forest land eBpecialty in Bdgldn and 
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The above statement shows that the percentage of males on the 
total population was 51 ’32, and of females 48’68. Hindu males 
numbered 355,817 or 51 '24, and Hindu females 338,018 or 48*76 
per cent of the Hindu population; Musalman males numbered 
16,816 or 52*31 per cent, and Musalmdn females 15,332 or 47*69 per 
cent of the Musalmdu population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 4490 (males 
2749, females 1741), or sixty -one per ten thousand of the population. 
Of these 303 (males 210, females 93), or four per ten thousand 
were insane; 430 (males 277, females 163), or five per ten 
thousand were idiots; 677 (males 418, females 259), or nine 
per ten thousand wore deaf and dumb ; 2362 (males 1284, females 
1078), or thirty-two per ton thousand were blind; and 718 (males 
660, females 158), or ten per ten thousand were lepers. 

The following tabulaa*- statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion. 
The columns referring to the total population omit religious, 
distinctions but show the difference of sex t 
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According to tlio 1872 codsub, the Hindus belong to the following 

sects 5 

Xdtik Hindu Seetn, 1$12. 
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Prom this statement it would scorn, that of tho total Hindu 
population tho nnscctarinn classes numbered 610,814 or 88‘02 per 
cent; the Sbaivs 72,863 or 10‘50 per cent; the Vnishnavs 5078 or 
0‘73 per cent; and the Shrdvnks 6080 or 0‘73 per cent Tlio 
Musalmdn population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shin ; the 
former numbered 24,684 souls or 7C'78 per cent of the total 
Mnsalmdu population; and tho latter 7464 souls or 23'22 per cent. 
The Pdrsis are divided into two branches, Shenshdi and Kadmi; 
tho number of tho former was 99 or 76‘1 6 per cent, and of tho latter 
31 or 23’84 per cent. There wore besides 1064 Christians, 196 
Brahmos, 58 Jews, 15 Sikhs, and 7445 Others. 

According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide tho 
population' into seven classes ; 

I. — Employed under Gorommont or municipal or other local mitlioriticB, 
!)700 souls or 1'32 per cent of the population. 

II — Professional persons, G741 or 0-91 per cent. 

in.— In service or performing personal olhccs, 8C88 or I’18 per cent. 

IV.— Engaged in .agriculture and witli animals, 14g,&89 or 20’3G per cent 

V. — Engaged in commerce and trade, 1G,07C or 2'05 per cent. 

VI. — Employed in mech.anicnl arts, mimiifoctures and engineering operations, 
and engagea in the sale of articles manufactured or otheiorise prepared for 
consumption, 90,182 or 1309 iier cent. 

vn.— Persons not classed otliern-isc, (n) wives 175, 3G8 .and children 257,110, 
in all 432,478 or 58‘89 per ceirt ; and (5) miscellaneous persons, 15,933 or 2'IC 
per cent j total, 448,411 or 61 ’05 per cent. 

The different Hindu castes may be most conveniently grouped 
under the fourteen heads of Brfihmnns, Writers, Traders, Husband- 
men. Craftsmen, Manufacturers, Bards and Actors, Seiwants, Herds- 
men, Fishers, Labourers, Early or Unsettled Tribes, Depressed 
Classes, and Beggars. 

Srai'lim8>llS, exclusive of sub-divisions, include seventeen 
divisions with a strength of 28,211 souls or 4’OG per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. The divisions are Tajurvedis or Mhdhyandins, 
Deshasths, ChitpAvans, EarhAdAs, DevrukhAs, EAnnavs, Telangs, 
Shenvis, MnitrAyanis, Govardhans or Golaks, SArasvats, KAnadAs, 
GnjarAtis, MArvAdis, KanojAs, Pardeshis, and MadrAsis. 

BrAhmans are found all over the district. They are family priests, 
ke^ors of pilgrims’ lodpng-honses, temple ministrants, pilgrims’ 
guides and instructors, moneylenders, landholders. Government 
servants, and pleaders. The landholders own both Government 
and alienated lands. Some of them till with their own hands, but 
most rent their estates to MAlis or Knnhis. Of the pleaders some 
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in tlie snljordinate courts, are local Brdlitnans, Ijnt^ those in Ndsik 
are almost all Ohitp&vnns who have oome to the district within the 
last thirty years. 

The local Brdhman community includes Tajurvedis, Deshasths, 
Chitpavans, and KarhAdas^ who eat together and settle caste 
disputes aocordii^ to the majority of votes. When a matter comes 
for settlement, sixteen learned men, called ffi'dms or headmen, send 
formal invitations to the members of the community. The meetings 
are generally held at Bhadra Kdli’s temple, and sometimes at the 
house of a gram. The prosecutor, anuvddak, states the case, and 
the accused, jyrdyaiihchUli, makes his defence. The pandits cite 
their authorities, show the nature of the alleged offence, and the 
penance prescribed, and give their opinions on the case. The 
caste sit in judgment, and the votes of the majority decide the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. The proceedings and judgment 
are written and filed. Of late these learned men have lost importance. 
Little respect is shown them, and wealthy members are able to 
carry matters in their own way and get off an accused, though the 
proof of his guilt may be overwhelming. 

Though they send their children to school, and, when priesthood 
fails, take to new pursuits, Briihmans have, as a whole, fallen in 
wealth and position since tlie days of the Peshwas; Many have 
hardly money enough to repair their old mansions. 

The largest and most important class of Brihmans are the 
Tajurvedis, or Mddhyandins, who are followers of the VAjasneyi 
recension of the Yajurved otherwise known as the White Yajnrved.* 
They are the most numerous class of Brdhmans in Berdr where they 
have come from Mabdrdshtra or the Bombay Deccan.® They are 
also found in Poona, Sdtdra, Kolhapur, and the Southern Maratha 
districts. But their head-quarters are in the Nasik district where 
they have about 2000 houses, 500 of them in Ndsik town, 200 each 
in Sinnar and Trimhak, and the rest scattered over the district in 
settlements of from one to fifteen families. They are rougher looking, 
darker, and lesscleanly than Chitpavane,'but somewhat closely resemble 
Desbastbs.® Their Mardthi differs little from Deshasths’ Mardthi 
except that they interchange the dental and cerebral ns. Nearly all 
in Nasik town are priests, wbo have bodies of patrons, yajmdns, in 
different parts of India, whose family trees are entered in huge account 
books, ‘ and whom the priests attend andinstruct when they visit Ndsik 
They generally go in parties to the Ndsik Eoad railway station or 
stand where the Ndsik and the Devldli roads meet. There they accost 


8®*^ “®™® of M^dhyandin o 

Mid-day Brdhinans from tho unpottance liiey attach to worship at noon. 

^ BckIt Gazetteer, 183. 

- ® Mr. Sinclair, G.S., saw ; Yajaryedis are, in my observation, darker, the nos 
much less apt to ho nqmhno and the whole physiognomy inferior to that of th 
handsome Ohitpilvans and the acute looking Deshasths and Karh4d4s. Ind 
III, 4a, * 

of one family, whom nil Min-idi pilgrims support, show that ’in th 
time of Aurangsoh, Ajitsvng Ufija of Jodhpur was among tfieir patrons. Anothc 
fomily has on tar books the cully of a visit of a great grandfather.of Sir 
Bahddur, which proved of no small advantage to them when that chief visited NiS 
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every Hindu traveller asking wliorc lie Las come from and wLat are 
Lis name and oosto. TLo Bralnnnn, who finds the slrangor’s name 
or Lis ancestor’s name in Lis Look, takes him to lodgo at Lis Louse, 
and helps him to perform tLo different coromonies. 'The pi-iest 
makes no fixed oLarge, but gets n present from the pilgrim and a 
sLare of all that he spends, A dinner is then given to Brahmans, the 
number of the guests depending on the pilgrim’s means. Nearly 
all the wealtbicst of these priests engage in moneylending. 

Though no information Las been obtained of their settlement at 
Nilsik, several considerations tend to show that the Mddhyandins 
came from Gujardt. The Mddhy andin shnkha, or branch, is common 
in Gujardt and Lttlc known in the Deccan, and their rule forbidding 
marriage with any one of the stock or gotra of the mother’s father 
is a Gujardt and not a Maratha rule. Their comploto separation 
from the Desliosths in matters of marriage and their Gujarat-like 
fondness for trade favour this view, and their friendly feeling for 
the Thdna Palsliis, who also are kfddhyandius and havo the same 
marriage rales, seems to sliow that they entered Nusik through the 
Thai pass. Of the cause and date of their coming nothing has been 
traced. There are two divisions of Mfidhyandins in tho district, 
the main body of Nnsik Tnjun’cdis and a sub-division who nro 
locally known as Bagldnis; tho divisions eat together, hut, ns a rule, 
they do not intermarry. Tho Abhir or Ahir Brdhmans, of whom 
some details are given in the Khnndcsh Statistical Account, are 
also of tho Mddhy'andin stock.^ 

The MAdhyondins’ family records show that they have been in 
NAsik for at least 500 years. But their close resemblance to the 
Deshasths in appearance, language, aud religious customs, makes it 
probable that they came to NAsik at a much earlier date. The three 
once leading families, PArAshare, Prabhu, and Pnnchblinyye, appear 
feom their registers, to have secured numerous patrons, yajmdnSf 
in Eajputdna and tho PanjAb As early ns abont 1470. The PAr^hares 
enjoy tho_ old and once verji gainful patronage of not less than 
thirty BajputAna chiefs ; the Shuklas and Shauches have many rich 
supporters in BorAr and the Central Provinces ; and the Panchbhnyyes 
and Shinganes have many Sikh families in the PanjAb. The Dikshits 
and Prabhus .act as priests for many NAgar TAui families j the 
GAydhanis, one of the richest families, act as priests for many 
Bombay BhAtiAs and LohAude, and a few of them have 
succeeded in obtaining patrons from among Deccan BrAbman and 
MarAtba families. In addition to payments made by their patrons, 
some leading Mddhyandin families enjoy yearly stipends from 
native princes, 'rhus the Shinganes, Shuklas, and GAydhanis have 
each an annuity, vareMsan, from tho NizAm, obtained in the second 
quarter of the present century when ChandnlAl was minister at 


• ' GnzeUcop XU. 62. In connection with the hlildliyaiiilins the refoience 

in Am^B iA.n. 100) hot of tho Gangco tributanes to tho countiy of thohlAinijandins 
13 worthy of note (JloOnndle’e Mcgosthencs .nnd Arrian, 18G). Tho rcsemblanco of 
tto nnmia ib oo doso that in spite of Prof. Max Muller's ohjoctions (History o£ 
TO u™,* Literature, 333) it is difficult to doubt tlio corroolncss of Prof 

Weber’s idontiricatiou. History of Indian Literature, lOff. 
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Haidaroliacl j the Devs and Shnuolies have an allowance from Baroda ; 
tbe Andlirutlvai’s from Gwdlior ; and the Bhanuses and Bcles from 
the Peshwds of Poona which has been continued by tho British, 
In Ndsik and Trimbak almost all Yajurvedis are priests, cither 
directors of pilgrims’ ceremonies, family priests, reciters of holy 
works, or astrologers. Some of tho richer families of pilgrims’ 
guides add to their regular gains by employing workmen of tho 
Jingar or Pdnchdl caste to make silver vessols which they sell to 
pilgrims and others. They have no regular shops, but keep the 
vessels in stock and sell them in their own houses. Besides this 
some of the well-to-do priestly families trade in grain or cloth and 
lend money. Of the poorer priestly families many are supported 
solely by the presents they receive in return for taking a part in. 
religious ceremonies. Very few beg from house to homso. A few 
are entirely secular lending money or keeping money-changers’ and 
cloth dealers’ shops. In country parts a considerable number of tho 
Yajurvedis are husbandmen. Over tho whole district a few aro 
.found as clerks and in the lower grades of Goremmeut servico. 

In religious matters tho Mddhyandins, who aro followers of tho 
White Yajurved, are separate from Deshasths, Konkanasths, and 
Karhddds, who follow either the Rigved or tho Block Yajurved. 
Because of this difference they ore apt to bo looked down on by 
Konkanasths, Deshasths, and Karhddds, but they do not admit any 
inferiority.* Mddhyandins never marry with any other olnss of 
Brdhraans j and among themselves they oro prevented from marrying 
not only with families of their father’s stock, but also with families 
of the stock of their mother’s father. Of lato tho minor diiTercnces 
between the Yajurvedis and tho Deshasths, Konkanasths and 
Karhddds have been greatly smoothed. They now call each other 
to religions ceremonies, officiate together on the banks of the 
Goddvari, and do not object to sit in the same line at funeral feasts. 
Though some Mddhyandins are very well off, cases are not uncommon 
of families selling their rights as local priests to Konkanasths and 
Deshasths. They havo only lately begun to send their children 
freely to Government schools, and are, therefore, less fitted than 
Deshasths, Konkanasths, and Karhddds, for the higher grades of 
Government service or for practice as pleaders. 

Fifteen families of Mddhyandins hold a specially high social 
position.* Among these the Devs, who were originally agents of 
the Prabliu family, stand at the head of the local Brdhman 
community and arc honoured alike by members of their own and 
of other classes of Brdhmans. As officiating priests, dJiarmddhiledris, 
or village priests, grdmojtadhydyas, they are entitled to from ten 
to thirty per cent of the alms given to Brdhmans, on birth, death, 
and marriage occasions. 


^ Mr. Sinclair, O.S. Ind. ^t. in. 45. 

- Their names arc Dev with thirty hooses, Giydhani with twenty.flre, Shiikla 
with iUtcon, Shauohe with twelve, Garge with ten. Bole with ten, Vire with ten, 
Prahha with ten, Pdriaharc with ten, Kehomkalyani with eight, Ohandrdti with eight, 
Andhmthar with seven, Panchhhayye with five, Shingane with five, and Deshj&do 
with two. 
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Tlie Desiiasths, who nr*e a amallpr hocly limn tlio Ynjnrvcdis, aro 
gcncmlly well-to-do, and a few of tlieiii are rich, Tlicy arc pric.sts, 
hereditary rillagc accountants, husbandmen, tnoneyloudors, and 
Government son’anta.* 

ChitpAvavs, or Koskasasths, who first came to the district under 
the Peshwa, hare had many additions during the last thirty years. 
Under the Mar/lf hds, hesidos being the scat of Peshwa Rnghnndthrdo 
or RAghoha (1772-73) and of tho wife of his nephew NdniynnrAo 
Peshwa, Nasik was tho residence of many llaiAtlia nobles Avho 
maintniuod ChitpAvnn priests. Chitpilvans are generally fair 
and dolicntc-fcaturcd, clean in their habits, and great 
money-hoarders with a bad immo for stinginess and hardness.® 
Many of them are Government servants and plondcns, and only a 
small number are beggars, Wiiks?ii/k*. Since their settlement in the 
district they have adopted a good many Ynjnrvcdi and Dcshaslh 
customs. Tims in Xiisik they have taken to worship Klmndoba in ' 
imitation of tho YnjuTVodis and Dcshabtlm; and instead of calling 
Bruliinans in houonr of tho goddess Satvi on tho fifth day after 
A birth, they coll them on tho tenth, like tho Yojnrvcdis and 
Dcsliaslhs. It is said that BiijirtSo, the hist Peshwa,* when perform- 
ing some ceremony at NAsik, was, by tho local BrAhmans, probably 
the MAdliyandins, denied tho use of tho same flight of steps ns the 
priests. This 1ms been quoted as a proof of the low position which 
Konkannstha hold among BrAhmans. But it seems more probable that 
it was the result of a fond between B.AjirAo nnd the Yajnrvedis.* 
There is now no dilferenco between the treatment of Konkaimsths 
nnd of other Brahman pilgrims at NAsik. 

KannAnAs, who take their name from the tomi of Karhfid in 
SAtAra, are found in small nnmhcrs nnd aro gonomlly well-to-do, some 
of them priests and monoylcndors nnd others Goreramont servants. 
Li look, speech, dress, and customs, they differ little from Deshnsths 
with whom they eat but do n6t genomlly many. 

DevrokhAs, who take their name from the village of Dovrnkh in 
BatnAgiri, aro found in small uuinbci's in itIAsik, MAlognon, nnd Din- 
dori. Bxcept a few moneylenders and pleaders all arc husbandmen. 
Other BrAhmans cat but do not marry with them, and a's there 
are no learned BrAhmans among them, they aro not admitted to 
the meetings hold by tho BrAhmnn community to settle social 
disputes. 


’ Some of tho highest fomilios in tho district, tho Vinchnrhnr, ChAndvodlEsr, 
HiDgno, nnd B<ija Babddur aro DcshaBtliA. 

Vn’, i* sovoml sayings, snob os ChUpivani btl at 

K&it 'isod of any iiDe>dra\vii economy, 
i of HindustAn, 11. la7, 

"But the thst BijiriiD -vras noTot denied ivny privileges, 

mom. « “Ot IMy to hove been iiiviuted. It 

BWt temple at Trimhak to bo consecrated by Konluinasth 

White Yajurvodis. Tlio White Yajnrvcdis 
^ ““‘Iworo dispersed by Bdjirdo's oidOT. 

For this the community curaed himrSTd 
®d^KkCTmin!"“" ’•“^“wato have been one of tho ehiot causes of 
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Kkmix Briltmaus, wlio ate found in considerable strength in 
N4sik and in small numbers tlirougliont the district, call themaelres 
Prathamahfikhis, or followers of the first branch of tho Wliite 
Yajurred. A few of them are settled in Poona and considerable 
numbers in Kolh&pnr. Some of them are priests, some Government 
servants, and some cloth dealers. 

Shgnvib, or Sdrasvat Brdhmans, are found in very small numbers 
in Ndsik, Sinnar, Yeola, and Bfigldn. They have come from tho 
Konkan, and can hardly be said to bo settled in the district. 
They dress like other Mardtha Brdhmans, and, unlike their caste- 
fellows in tho Konkan, do not openly eat fish. Other Brdhmans 
neither eat nor marry with them.' In Ndsik they have a monastery 
about 1 75 years old, built in honour of Purndnaud a Shenvi ascetic 
and high priest of the caste whoso tomb it contains. The monastery 
is now the property of Atmdnand Svdmi, the present high priest of 
the Shenvi caste, whose head-quarters are at Kavla in Goa and who 
occasionally visits Ndsik. The Peshwds granted it a yearly allowanco 
of about £30 (Rs. 300). The hereditary local manager is a 
Yajurvedi Brdhman who is paid about one-third of the allowanoe. 

Govaedhan Brdhmans, generally called Golaks or sons of Brdhman 
widows, are found in large numbers all over the district, and form a 
separate caste having their own priests. Some are cultivators, but 
most are hereditary village accountants. Tho caste headman is 
generally some one with a smattering of Sanskrit, called a Veclia. 
Other Brdhmans do not dine or marry with them. Their widows do 
not re^ny and are required to shave their heads. Prom the name 
Govardhan, which some of the early cave inscriptions (a.d. 120) use 
as a name of Ndsik, and from their holding the post of village 
aoOTuntants, it seems probable that these are tho representatives of the 
oldest Br^man settlers at Ndsik, They may, perhaps, have been 
called Gol^s, Mann’s name for the sons of widows, because they 
continued to allow widow-marriage after the later-arrived Brahmans 
nad given up, the practice.* Govardhans are found in TClidnilpah. 
in the west of Poona, and in the Northern Konkan, 

Maitrdyani recension of tho Yniur- 
ItI’ ““Ow tie^auaiiiuiraand seem to have come fromKhdn^sh 
where they have long been settled. As a class they are well-to-do; 
some as large landholders, some as accountants and Government 

themselves SSedi 
Bidhmans, di-ess l^e them and keep tho regular Brdhman ceremonies 
but they are considered a low class and other Brdhmans do not eat 
W lu well bmlt houses, and maintain themselS 

by selling tobacco and salt. - il^ay do not use animal food or liquor, 
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KahojXs, found in small numbers in Ndsik, Mdlegaon, and Ohdndor, 
are settlers from Kanoj, Allahabad, and Benares. Most of them are 
said to have come within the last hundred years and to have taken 
military service with the local Maratha nobles. They have sha^ 
features, with rather broad faces and dark prominent eyes, but in 
appearance they differ little from Kunbis. The men shave the head 
like Deccan Brdhmans leaving the usual top-knot. Some who 
have taken Government service allow their whiskers to grow. 
The women are short and slight. They talk both Hindustdni and 
Mardthi. They do not eat animal food or drink liquor. Though 
some dress like Brdhmans most have adopted the Xunbi or Mardtha 
costume. Their women wear a petticoat and a robe over it, and, on 
great occasions, a sheet, chddri, in addition to the robe. They are hard- 
working, sober and neat in their habits, and bear a good name for 
orderliness and freedom from crime. On the establishment of peace 
at the beginning of British rule mdst of the EAnoja soldiers became 
husbandmen. Of the rest some are traders and moneylenders, 
others grain-dealers, and a few beggars. They are fairly off and a 
few are rich. They worship Shiv, Devi, and Mdruti, and do not appear 
to have any Upper Indian gods. They are fond of going pilgrim- 
ages both to local shrines and to different parts of India, especially 
to Dwarka. Their priests are Tajnrvedi BrAbmans. They neither 
eat nor marry with Deccan BrAhmans. Except KanojAs they allow 
no one to come into their cook-room. They marry among people 
of their own caste. They are said to have formerly brought their 
wives from Upper India, but the practice is no longer kept up. 
Many of the men never marry, and the number of the class is said 
to be declining. At birth they have five days’ rejoicing, asking 
friends and worshipping their gods. On the twelfth day the child 
is named and friends are feasted. Boys are girt with the sacred . 
thread from their seventh to their tenth year. Girls are married 
while still children. When they come of age they are kept by 
themselves for three days, and the whole of the fourth day is 
spent in singing and music. Men marry at any age, the rich 
early and the poor when they can afford it. Except infonts who 
die before teething, they burn their dead. Their widows are not 
allowed to marry, but, unlike other BrAhman widows, their heads 
are not shaved. Though their houses are scattered they form a 
separate community. Quarrels are settled by a committee. They 
have no recognised headman, but the opinion of those who are 
learned in religious and moral texts carries weight with the rest. 

DrAvids are connected with the monastery of the great ShankarA- i 
chArya which was built in Pnnehavati by NAna Fadnavis towards the ' 
close of the eighteenth century. The monastery and alms-honse are ^ 
managed by a DrAvid BrAhman whose ancestors seem, to have come ‘ 
from the Dravid country when the monastery was built. 

Faudeshi BaXmiAns, found at NAsik, MAlegaon, and GhAndor, 
are the priests of the different classes of Upper Indian Hindus, chiofiyyi 
Rajputs, who are locally known as Pardeshis. They have settled in , 
district and marry among other settlers of their own class. 
Their number is not large and most of them aro poor, Some are 
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siopkeepBrs Bind husbandmenj and tbe rest messengers. They 
speak Hindustani and live on vegetables. Some wear their turbans 
like MarAtha BrAbmans and others like Kunbis. They worship the 
same gods as Deccan JBrdbmans, 

KAkaba and Telang Brdhmana occasionally visit the district, 
living either by begging or by the sale of sacred threads. They are 
generally dark and have a name for cleverness and knowledge of 
the Vedas. They speak Telagu. 

MXevAm BrX.hmans, of four sub-divisions, Chanyat, Pushkama, 
Shrimali, and Shevak, are found in the district, but go to Milrwdr 
for marriages or other special business. They are scattered over 
almost the whole district, the well-to-do dealing in cloth, others 
acting os shopkeepers or cooks, and the rest living on the alms of, 
or performing ceremonies for, Mdrwdr VAnis. They do not eat 
flesh or drink lic[aor. Some worship Vishnu and others Shiv. The 
father of the girl generally seeks for the husband and offers his 
daughter in marriage, If rich he gives a handsome dowry. At 
marriages when the bridegroom reaches her house, the bride takes 
crashed henna leaves, among which a silver ring is hid, in her right 
hand and the bridegroom clasps her hand in his. They then go to the 
marriage altar, and after making offerings walk four times round it. 
The silver ring is afterwards worn by the bride. 

GujarAt BrAhmans have ten or twelve houses in Ndsik. The^ 
are of six sub-divisions, Audioh, KhedAvdl, Bhatmevdda, Travddi- 
movdda, GomtivAl, - and Kandolia. They eat together but do not 
intermarry. Some of the men dress like Deccan BrAhmans. Their 
women wear the petticoat. Most of them are beggars or priests 
to the TAmbats, EAsArs, and TAmbolis. Some make and sell 
snuff, while others are servants in the houses of Doocan BrAhmans, 
fetoldng water for house purposes and for drinking. Though they 
drink water brought by these GujarAt servants, Deccan BrAhmans 
do not eat food cooked by them. There is a groat scarcity of 
marriageable girls, and many men do not marry till they reach an 
advanced age. 

Writers include two classes, EAyasth Prabhus 150 (males 81, 
females 69), and ThAkurs 488 (males 287, females 201) with, in 1872, a 
strength of 638 souls or 0'09 per cent of the whole Hindu popnlation. 
Prabhus, mostly late arrivals from the Konkan, hold high posts in 
the revenue branch of the public service. Their prosperity greatly 
depends on the oas'te of the hoadmen in the Oollectoris ofiico, as 
there is a very keen rivalry between Prabhus and local Bi'Ahmana. 
As a class they are educated and well-to-do. 

ThAkubs, properly called Brahma-Kshatri ThAkurs, are found 
chiefly in NAsik and Teola where there is a considerable GiriarAt 
colony. They are generally fair and wear the sacred thread. Some 
of the houses of the well-to-do are beautifully rich examples of the 
Gujarat style of waod-carving. Both men and women dress like Maratha 
Brahmans. They Uvo on vegetable food and worship tbo same gods 
as BrAhmans. Most of them are well-to-do living as landholders, 
moneylenders, and pleaders, and some dealing in butter and sugar. 
They do not allow widow marriage. They have given up interoonrse 
with the Brahma-Kshatris of GujarAt. 
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MorcantUo, Trading, and Sliopkooping classes include 
ISjC-tl MArvAdis o£ tliroc divisions (males 7010, fomalcs SOOl) 
■4075 (males 2175, tcmnlcs 1000) VAujs, 1050 (males 5S9, (oraalc! 
511) Ijing.Aynts, 130 (males 79, foiniilcsSl) BliAtiAs, and 03 (males 37 
females 20) Gujnw, giving n total strength of 17,959 souls (male! 
10,470, fomalcs 7489) or2'59 pcrcontof the Hindu population, Tlu 
tlireo MArvAeli classes aro the Alcsliri, tlio SLntvngi, and the Osvnl 
Of both Mesliri and Osviil thoro arc many sub-divisions. Ji.\copt lb( 
Yoola MAvvAdis, who nvo said to have Ijcen settled for nc.srly 200 years 
nil arc said toliavo come, during tho last fifty or sixty ye.ars, fron 
tho north of tho Narhada, from 11 AnvAr, Jepur, Jodhpur, TJdopnr, am 
EikAnir. Host of the Bottled MArvndis speak llarAthi with a brom 
nccont,’ The town MArv.Adi generally shaves except tho upper lip 
nnd the rillago llArvndi grows the board. Some wear threi 
locks of luiir, two curling ono on each chook and tho third oi 
tho crown of the head. The back hair is mostly worn long with nj 
upward curl at tho tips. Now arrivals may bo easily known by thei 
small two-colourod turbans, goiiornlly yellow aud red or pink nn( 
rod, tlioir long linir, tboir dirty look, nnd their odd spcools ^Ti 
coun^o of time they bocomo nntunriised, drop tbeir pecalinrihos 
nnd, except by tboir strongly innrkcd foatnros, can bnrdly bo knom 
from higher class Hindus. They take to wearing tho ordinary MnrAthi 
turbnn nnd siioc,l)ccomoclonnly in tboir hnbits and dress, spc.ak nnc 
write MnrAtbi, nnd oven wear tboir linir like high class Hindiis 
Town MAirAdis live in houses liko those of other Ifindn traders, bn 
in tho country it is usually ensy to make out tho MAnrAdi’s hon.so bj 
its bolt of brown round tuo doors and windows somotimes picked on 
with wbitewasb. On first n^^i^^ng a Mnn’Adi is generally^ poor 
Coming by Indor nnd Khaingnon, be brings camels for sale in tin 
Central Provinces or Penir, or n pack of native white blankets, nt 
articlo mnoli in request among MarAthas. Ho deposits tho proceed 
of his season's tour with tho sbopkcoporwilb wliombo takes service 
aud is genotully put in cliargo of n branch shop, or given a pool 
of snob trifling things ns glass bangles, pulse, nsafeetida, or cumin 
and sent round tho dilTcront markets. Thero scorns to bo nsnallj 
some sort of partnership between the employer and the employed 
lc.ading, ns their relations thicken, to intricate innnooiivring will 
regard to bonds nnd monoylonding. Tboir thrift and greed of gnu 
aro a byo-word. H is said to bo their rule to go supporless ti 
bod on any day on ■which they fail to make money. Having, bj 
dint of the strictest economy, put together a little money, the nor 
^lArvAdi usually establishes himself in some small villngo, and, witi 
tho headman's leave, begins to make gmin advances, vadi^idhi, t< 
be repaid at harvest time at from twenty-five, savai, to a lumdvet 
per cent, dunt, ond, occasionally on bad security nnd during tiroes o 
scarcity, at tho rata of three to ono, iipai. Besides in wholesale groin 
ho deals in retail, kirhul, pulse aud grain, and in condiments, spiocs 


z For one, d', thojr say poli anil aeon, or villaso, thoyjnrononnco ffairm. Thei 
langnage, as they wnte jt, allows so tnnch latitncio in spelJinc ami grammar that i 
» rare to hnd a ManrAOi -who con rood a letter Miittcn in his language, unless it b 
111 hiB own haiirtwntiDg. Mr. J. A. Baines, O.S. 
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ftutmr, and flour. Prom grain ho gradually passes on. 
and landing money, and being, ns a rnlo, keener nnc 
and punctual in his demands than most moneylenders, 
considerable. When he has made' enough money for _ _ 

hands over his business to his partner or clerk, or to some acquaintance, 
and goes home to marry. He comes back with his wife and continues 
his business usually for the rest of his life, and less commonly 
jmtil he has collected enough to retire on.^ Thovigh generally very 
close-fisted, when at marriages and other family ceremonies ho 
entertains his castemen, he asks his friends from great distances, 
and feasts them regardless of expense.® Instances of MArvachs 
building wells or rest-houses are rare, and the little they spend in 
charity is given in a husiness-like ivay, the charity fund account 
appearing in their hooks as they would enter' any other item of 
expense. Though stricter and perhaps less scmpnlous, the Mnrvildi 
has ousted the local moneylender chiefly hy his much greater energy 
and hy his willingness to help in times of need. Unlike the local 
VAni, he never thinks whether his debtor is able to pay or not, 
but gets out of him what he can, how he can, and whenever ho 
can. As a rule, MArvAdis can write, tencliing one another or having 
learnt before coming to the district. There are no local schools 
where MArvAdi is taught, hut MArvAdis almost always send their 
ohildi’en to learn MarAthi in the Government primary schools. 

Mesheis are MArvAdi VAnis who worship Vishnu and wear a 
hosil necklace, Itanii. Osvuls’and ShrAvagis are Jains, the OsvAls 
of the SitAmbar or white robed, and the Sbi'd'i’agis of the Digamhar 
or sky-clad, that is naked, sect, OsvAls are of two sub-divisions, 
Dasa and Visa,'* and have three places of pilgrimage in the district, 
one at Mhasrnl six miles north of NAsik and the others nt the 
ChAmAr Lena caves a few miles to the north-west of NAsilc and at 
MAngia-Tungia in north-west BAglAn. On tho top of the hill nt 


to selling cloth 
I more exacting 
, his profits nro 
tho purpose, ho 
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* Tho (jacation ol totiring to MilrwAr or actlling in Nftaik depends on a man’s 
connections. One ■who has friends snd relations round him probawy stays ; lonely 
{ricndicss men, as a rale, go'hack. Tho general practice is to settle. 

* The great ■want of marriageivblc girls .among them and tho ruinous expense of a 
marriage trip to MarwHr force most of them to remain unmarried. 

, * Osv.Us ore said to have taken tlicir name from tho toirn Qsliva in Jodhpur. They 
say that Ssnchial, a goddess of that place, ordered them to leavo tho town, and 
threatened to bring ruin on any one svho stayed behind. The Cutch account 
“j'mets their name with tho town of Os in FArkar. See Bombay Gazetteer, S''. 62. 

, ^10 common story of the origin of tho division is that on QsvAl ■widow, contrary 

to the mlo against widow marriages, lived with a Jain priest and had two sons 
by mm. Tile seas grow rich, and hit upon tbo following plan for forcing their 
castcfcllows to overlook their illegitimate descent. At tho town of Bcya, whero 
there ivas a large number of OsvAls, they made grand prcp.aration8 for a dinner and 
asked tho OsvAls, who, not knowing that tho hosts ■were of illegitimate birth, attend- 
ed the party in large nnmhcrs. A widow told her son the history of the mon ■who 
were giving tho feast. And ho went before tho assembled OsvAls and bcggcil of 
them to allow his mother to remarry. They asked why ho had come there to make 
this rcipiest, and ho told them the story of tlio birth of the two brothers who had 
mvitod them to dinner. On hearing that their hosts wore outcastos there was a 
snudon confusion among tho guests. Those who had touched the food hccamo tho 
followers of the two brothers and came to be called DasAs, while those who had not 
touehocl the food and remained pure wore cidlcd VisAs. Tho use of "Visa and D.xsn os 
nanics of caste suh-divisious is common. The terms seem to moan Viaa, or twenty 
n the score, that is pure blood,' and Dasa, or ton in tho score, that is lialf-costo, 
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M£ngja-Tungm thoy bnvo carred images of Pdrasoiltli thoir 
twcnfy-tliird sainii. At Uhasml and at Mdngia<Tangia they have 
handsome rest-honses for the use of pilgrims. 

LAdsakka YAniSj found in BdgMn, Kalvan, and Mdlegaoa, are a 
well-to-do class of V&nis, who, in the villages of those sub-divisions, 
hold the place which Mdrvddi Ydnis hold in other parts of the 
district. They speak mixed Qujardti and Mardthi. They are ve^ 
industrious and greedy of money, and deal in ^ocery, cotton, grain 
of all sorts, and doth, while some are monc^endors and a few are 
husbandmen. They are the chief wholesale buyers of molasses or 
gol, and in March go round the district making nrrangomonts for its 
purchase. 

LihoAyate, found in Ndsik and Point and a fow in other sub-divisions 
ns grain-dealers, have come from Sholdpur and the southern 
Mardtha districts. They are of seven snb.divisions, Pancham, 
Dixivant, Ghilivant, Tiloris, Bandgar, Hatkar, and Koshti. Of 
these Panebams are found all over the district, and Bandgars, 
Hatkars and Roshtis in Yoola. All speak Mardthi both at home 
and abroad. In appearance they are dark, and, except a few 
in Nnsik, they live in small houses. Both men and women tie 
round tho arm or hang from the neck, and some men hide in their 
turban, an imago of Shiv somotimes covered with a red cloth. They 
have a great name for craft and cunning, and deal in grocery, 
keep cattle, and sell milk both fresh and thickened by boiling. 
Among Panebams some are landholders, vatandars, and money- 
lenders while others have taken to cultivation. Bandgars, Hatkars, 
and Roshtis are almost all weavors. In token that they are devotees 
of Shiv they generally rub ashes, bJiasm, on thoir foreheads and arms. 
They hold that no true believer can be impure, and therefore 
disregard the ordinary rules about ceremonial impurity. The 
Chilivants do not allow food to be seen when it is being cooked 
or eaten. They never drink water from flowing streams or rivers, 
hut use the water of cisterns and wells. They never eat clarified 
butter that has been kept in leather cases, hudlds. Thoir disputes 
are settled by a majority of votes at a mass meeting where the 
presence of a priest or Jangam of the Chiranti sub-division is 
necessary. 

Q-njAB YAkis, found in small numbers hero and there all over 
the district, are said to have come from G-ujarAt some about 250 
years ago and others within the last hundred years. Most of them 
are shopkeepers, though some lend money, others cultivate, and a 
few labour. They are said to be a sober and honest class, 

HriSbandmea. are of fourteen classes, with, in 1872, a strength of 
293,460 souls (moles 160,215, females 143,245) or42‘32 per cent of tho 
whole Hindu population. Of these 205,099 (males 104,057, females 
101,042) were Kunhis; 49,568 (males 25,940, females 23,623) 
Koiikanis; 21,416 (males 11,192, females 10,224) Mfilisj 5751 
(males 2993, females 2758) Mardthfis ; 4508 (males 2326, femMes 
2182) Rdnodds; 3501 (males 1788, females 1713) Bajpnts; 2648 
(males 1340, females 1808) Hetkaris; 409 (males 245, females 164) 
Pdhddis ; 264; .(males 180, females 74J Doharis 165 (males 82^ 
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females 83) Tirmflis j 62 (males 31, females 31) Vidars; 38 (males 
18, females 20) Bandgars j 83 (males 14, females 19) Tirgula ; and 
IS (males 9, females 4) Naikarais. 

Ktobk form the most important element in tUe population of 
tlie district, mtli a strength of 204,372 or 29*47 per cent of the entire 
population. They are the most skilled and successful of caUivators, 
and are found all over the district. Besides in cultivating, some of 
them are employed as police constables and messengers, and a few as 
schoolmasters and clerks.' 


Kohkaots ore immigrants from Thdna who have spread into the 
Dings and up the western spurs of the Sahyadri hills. They seem 
to be newcomers, many within the last generation, and almost all 
within the last hundred years. They call themselves Konkan 
Knnbia, and are a wretched looking race like Kolis in appearance 
and not above them in intelligence. Choosing sparsely peopled 
places with tracts of waste arable land, they often shift their wattle 
and daub huts, and oocarionally go to the Konkan to renew their 
connection with their native place, nominally in search of uplands 
and grazing. They stand the feverish western climate better thon 
Nfisik Knnbia, and, as the Bhila and Kolis are very idle, they have 
almost the monopoly of hill cultivation. They are much given to 
wood ash, dalhi, tillage, and, where this is not allowed, they 
work as labourers. They have a great name for skill in sorcery. 
BMcpt a few village headmen who hold hereditary grants they are 
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plitils; and clerks^ constables or messengers^ and the rest are hushand- 
men jmd labourers. Except the deshmukfas and well-to-do landholdora 
who bve in good houses, most of them live in poor one-storied huts. 
Rich. Marithas do not allow widow marriage, strictly enforce the 
zenana system, goslie, and wear the sacred thread which is given 
them at marriage.^ 

Rajputs, or Th4knrs, found in small numbers throughout the 
district, are of two sub-divisions, Tnars and Chovins. In Ndsik 
there are about four houses of these Rajputs. They are said to hare 
come from Upper India in search of military-service about 150 years 
ago. As a rule they are tall, strongly made, and dark brown. The 
men let their hair grow and wear the beard. They spoak HindustSni 
at home, but they know Mardthi. The men dress like Marathds, and 
the women in Pardeshi fashion with a robe, lahunga orp/iadfti, 
and a bodice, elioli, and when they go out a white sheet, cMdri. They 
are clean in their habits, soldier-like, hot-tempered, hardworking, 
and orderly. Their ancestors ore said to have served under the 
Peshwa as soldiers and hill-fort guards. How some are husbandmen, 
some keep grain and grocery shops, some are constables and messen- 
gers, and a few are moneylenders. They eat animal food, but do not 
touch fowls or cow or buffalo beef. They do not eat onions or drink 
liquor 5 and if any man eats onions or drinks li^or he is put out 
of caste. The men wear a sacred thread like Deccan Brihmans, 
which is given them at the time of marriage. In their country, it 
is said that after childbirth women are held impure for six 
days, but the H^sik Rajputs follow the Decoau rule by which 
ceremonial impurity lasts for ten days. Widow marriege , is not 
allowed. Marriages are performed in Horth Indian fashion, the 
bride and bridegroom being required to walk seven times round a 
pillar fixed in the marriage booth. Their household deity is Devi, in 
whose honour they keep a special hoUdey on Ohaitra shnddha 8 O 1 
(April -May). They also worship Khandoba, Mahfidev, and Efima. 


f — - 

^ Klisik Martthlls bare o Bppcinl interest ae tbe oririaal scat of the ATarUtbis js 
sapposed to have been in w^eet Kbdndcsb nnd IfAsik (Grant SafTs Histoiy, 2^ : 
BnggB’ Fecishto, II, 320, 323 ; Gamilton’e JJescriptioa of Hindnstdn, 11. ]83). In SIo 
B.a MahAratta is noticed as one of tbe ten places to which Ashoka sent on 
embassy (Tumour's Mabivanso, 71, 74), Midiiidshtralra is mentioned, innChaluk^ 
inscription of the sixth centniy (.780), as inrinding three provinces and 99,000 
villages (Ind. Ant, V. 08). In the seventh ceutniv (042) MaliArAshtra seems to have 
included the couutr/ os far south as Bad&mi (Hiwen Thsing in Ind. Ant. VII, 290). 
In 1015 AJ Bimni mentions Mahratdea ns begiunins seventy-two miles, 18 para$mjt, 
south of the Karbadn(£lliot's liisto^, I. GO), bathe thirtccntli century Zidu-d.din Bami, 
in writing of Ala-nd-din's expedition to Bovgirij notices tb-it till thou tho AlardthAs 
had never been nnni^od by MusolmAn armies (Elliot’s Histoiy, III. ISO). In 
tho beginning of tho foniteenth century (1320) Friar Jordonns (Memorabilia, 41) 
mentions the very neat l^gdom of Marathn. Twenty yenra later (1342) Ibn 
Batnta noticraa the Afarithis of Nandurhir in Kh&ndcsh os n ncopla skilled in 
tho arta medicino, and astrology, whose nobles were Erdbmans (Leo’s Ibn Batnta, 
1S4). In conUMtion with tho view that KAsik was part of tho original scat of 
the Mar.ttbAs it may bo noticed that two of tlio chief MarAtlin iamijies, the 
3lAj«1s of SAtAra and the GAihwdra of Baroda are connccCetl with the district. 
Though they origin.a1]y came from Poona, jt was on the north Iroundarics of HAsik 
that tile Gaikwitrs Cret tea o to power and tho present GAikwAr ia tha aon of a pAtil 
of the village of Knlvnn in MAIegaen. The Bbonsla pAtib of VAvi in Sinnar have 
more than once been connected by marriage with the BAjAa of SAtAra, by thclaatof 
whom one of tho family was adopted. 
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Their priests are Kanoja Br^littians who officiate at their marriages. 
Their caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes at a caste- 
meeting. They send their boys to school. 

PAhAdis,^ found here and there throughout the district, are mostly 
vegetable sellers, the women selling retail and the men exporting 
chillies and other vegetables. Some are also grocers and cloth- 
dealers. The bulk of their produce goes by rail to Bombay, 
the rest they carry on bullock-bock to local markets. Their 
home speech is Marathi, and they do not differ in appearance 
from ordinary Ehnbis or Marathas. They are a hardworking 
and sober class, and are fairly off. They generally live in 
one-storied houses with brick walls and tiled roofs. They eat 
animal food and drink liquor. Their staple diet is rice, millet, ndgli 
or wheat bread, and pulse of different kinds. There is nothing 
special in what they eat on festive and marriage occasions. Their 
house or out-door dress does not differ from that worn by Knnbis 
and MAlia. They hold Mdrgasikirsh Sh/uddh Qth (November - 
December) called Ohampa Sliaskthi in special reverence, offering 
new millet, onions, and brinjals to their gods as first fruits, naivedya, 
and then eating the offerings. In marriages neither tho parents of 
the bride nor of the bridegmom take any dowry. Widow marriage 
is allowed and practised. Besides marriage the only ceremony 
is jdval rdhhane, or shaving the heads of boys. This takes place 
either in the child’s fifth or seventh year when a caste dinner is 
given.^ They dine with Ldmghe Vanjaris and Mdlis, but not with 
llunbis or Mar4th4s. They worship Bhav&ni, Khandoba, Bhairoba, 
and other gods, and in some cases Mnsalmfin saints. MarAtha 
Brfthmans, generally Tajurvedis, officiate at their marriages. Caste 
disputes are settled in accordance with a majority of votes at a 
caste meeting. They send their children to school, but do not 
allow them to stay there long. They are hardworking and are 
generally well off. 

Hetkams, or south coast men, may have come into the district h’om 
Ratnfigiri, as EatuAgiri people are generally known by that name. 
KAnadAs, generally called EAnada Knnbis, immigrants from the 
''^®*®>^*(-^bniednagar sub-divisions of Akola and Sangamner.arefound 
chiefly in NAndgaon, Dindori, and Igntpuri, and have spread north- 
west to JawhAr in ThAna. They are of two sub-divisions, TaJevad 
and Hatkar. Wherever they go they pay great reverence to 
their Ahmeduagar headmen and caste councils. They have peculiar ' 
gods and wedding customs, and are very ready to move from 
one place to another. They take cattle about with them, and live 
as much by stock breeding as by tiUage. They vanish into the 
Konkau when the rice crop has been harvested (November), and 
come hack to the hills in May. They often dispose of a good 
portion of their herd in ThAna, and for a hill tribe are well-to-do. 

Tieouls, found only in OhAndor, are believed to have come from 
Poona, Ahmeduagar, and Aurangabad. They are honest, orderly, 
and weU-to-do, and are specially skilful in growing tho betel vine. 
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^ PAbidia nie boliorod to have come from Tipper Bengal, Mr. 3, A. Baines, C.S. 
b23— 7 
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Craftsmen include fifteen classes "with, in 1872, a strength of 
85,069 souls (males 1 8,1 15, females 1 6,974) or 5-06 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 9411 (males 5020, females 4391) were 
Sonar8,goldandsilrersmitlis;7366(njnles8747,feinales3639)Shimpis, 
tailors; 6826 (males 3509, females 8317) Sutara, cai*pentorsj 4118 
(males 2047, females 2071) Kumbhars, potters; 3932 (males 2044,' 
females 1888) Lohars, blacksmiths ; 1714 (males 898, females 8l 6) 
I^stlrs, coppersmiths ; 681 (males 883, females 348) Tamhats, 
coppersmiths; 490 (males 248, females 242) Jiiigars or Panchdls, 
8addlers;22l (males 115, females 106) Gaundis, masons ; 139 (males 
70, females 69) Ghisddis, tinkers; 126 (males 64, females 62) Otdris, 
casters ; 16 (males 6, females 10) Patrekars, silk-tassel makers; 15 
(males 9, females 6) Kdtdris, turners; and 14 (males 6, females 9) 
Lakheras, lac-bangle makers. 

SoNXnS, or goldsmiths, of four sab-dirisions, Ldd, Ahir, Pdnehdl, 
and Devangan, who neither eat with one another nor intpmarry, 
are found in large numbers in Nasik and occasionally in other 
parts of the district. Tho home speech of all is Mardthi, and all 
claim to be old settlers and have no tradition of having come 
from any other part of the country. They are generally fiur, 
dressing like Britbmans and resembling them in their manners 
and customs. They ore liardworking and clean, but, as the, 
proverb shows, have a poor name for honesty or fair dealmg. 
Of the four classes the Piinclidls are very few and of little 
importance. Except tho Devongans who are very stoct 
vegetarians, all eat animal food. Most of them live in weU bmit 
houses with walls of burnt brick and one or more stories. Except 
a few who are Government servants, they work ns goldsmiths. Lads 
and Devangans wear the sacred thread, the Ldds being investeo 
with it at marriage, and ^ the Devangans undergoing the regular 
Brdhman thread ceremony, mwnj, when about eight years old. 
Tajurvedi Brdhroans ofiSciate as their priests on mairi^o and 
ofcher occasions. Thof worsliip Kbandobo, jBbairoba, nnd Bhavdtiij 
and their caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes at a 
caste meeting. They send their boys to school, but do not allow 
them to be taught more than reading and writing Marathi. Though 
they complain of a decline in their calling, as a class they are fairly, 
if not well, off. 

Sbiupis, or tailors, are of three kinds, Jains, Ahirs, Md 
Ndmvanshis, now called Nfimdevs after the great devotee of that 
name.* The three snb-divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. 
Jain Shimpis are a very small class, with only one house at Edsik and 


' Thepmerb ia, Sondr, Shitnptr Kvlharni appa, ^nehi tartffat nalo re Ifdppa: 
ibAt isj B&pu, hATo no doatings ■with n goldsmith, a tailor, or my jord Knlkami, 

* Kdmd^i boliorod by tho Jdardthds to bo their oldest writer, is said to hare 
been a oontemporaiy of the great Xabir and to bave flourished in the f wJffcn or 
tbirteontb cen&fy. Ho was a great worsbipper of Vitlioba, or Vifciial, of Poudhar- 
pur, Ab a writer of bjTTiiiB, ahhang, ho was soeond only to TttlcdrAin. He dwells 
on the praises oC VHliu, associatinff bim with the Supremo in a pantoeisiic sense, 
and tafung refuge lit hfs favour ana expecting rest, if not absorj^on. m his being, 
ilo is the aathnr of tho ponalar piece known as tho Harxpdth. Dr, Wilson (1S57J, 
pTofseo to Molesworth's hlanlthi and English Dictiossiy* zxn 
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a house here and Hiero in fclio disbiofc. Tho two olhoi- divisions are 
found in considerahle numbers in Kdsik town and in tlio district. 
Pair, clean, and hardworking, they Hvo in mud-wnllod tilod^ or 
thatclied houses, oud, except; the Jains, cafe animal food and driuk 
liquor. They earn their living as tailors, cloth-sellcrs, and money- 
lenders. Several of the tailors have begun to usd sowing machines. 
Their women, besides doing household work, help their husbands by- 
making and mending clothes. Except the Jains -who arc Shravaks 
and devotees of Pdrasnath, they have Bi’dhman guruf, and are 
Shaivs or Vaishnavs as their gurus may be. Tho Aliir and 
Ndmdev'Shimpis worship Khandoba, Bbairoba, and Bhavdiu, and 
ai’e groat devotees of Vithoba of Pnndhavpnr and of the Trimbak 
Mabddev, where they go at stated periods every year. Tlicir priests 
are Yajumdi Brahmans, and, unlike the Jain Sliimpis, they do iiot 
wear the sacred thread. Caste disputes are settled by a majority 
of votes at a meeting of the adult male members. On the whole 
Shimpis are a well-to-do class. They send their boys to school, 
though they do not allow them, to be taught more than simplo 
reading and writing, and Alardthi account-keeping. 

Serins, or carpenters, found throughout the district bat especially 
numerous in Ndsik, are very useful to husbandmen who pay thorn a 
share of their crops. Clean in their habits and a shade fairer than 
Kunbis they dress like Maratha Brdhmans and neither oat animal 
food nor drink liquor. Almost nil are carpenters, finding work and 
getting good wages in towns and largo villages. They worship 
K.handoba, Bbairoba, Devi, and Vithoba. Thoir casto disputes 
are settled by a majority of votes at a mass mooting of tlio ensto- 
men.* They send their boys to school, but do not allow thorn to be 
taught anything beyond Mardtlii reading aud writing. They aro 
seldom in want of work and aro fairly oR. 

KuhbhAus, or potters, found in almost every viliago, make and 
sell earthen tiles and pots. As a class .they are poorly off, most of 
pottery work in Ensik and'Igntpnri having passed to 
Kathiawar Kumbhilrs who have the monopoly of making tho hotter 
class of bricks. 

LorIrs, or blacksmiths, are found in veiy small numbers. There 
are about ten souls in Nlaik and a few hero and tliero in tho country 
towns and large villages. Thoir number has of late considerably 
declined owing to the competition of Jingars and Gujarat Lobfirs. 
The Gnjardt Lohdrs are said to have boon driven by a famine from 
Jnudgad in Katbidwdr. Thoir homo speech, till lately, was 
Gujardti, but they are now almost like Knnbis, speaking Mardthi 
both at home and abroad, and following Kunbi manners and customs. 
They worship Kdlika Eenuka of JundBad,but their priests are Deoouu 
Brahmans. 

KIsIrs, or coppersmiths, said to hove come from Elhdndesh, are 
found in considerable numbers in Ndsik and in small numbers in 
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' casto is at present much split into local sections which acknowlcilgc the 
authority of different councils or pancha. 
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^ yook,Malegaon, Bdglnn, and Mndgaon. Genorallrfair 
tLWEfr^n “ tlioir linbits, their dress differs little from 
n/ Bvithmans. They speak MarAtW both at home 

and abroad, and hvo in strongly built honses mostly irith more 
than ono storoy. They do notest animal food nor kk IW 
11103 innko and sell brass .and coppor vessels of varions sorts/and 
w thread, and other miscellaneons articles. 

"’"Trniffo is allowed, their manners and easterns 
thffor httlo from those of Slardtha Brlihmans. Their chief gods aro 
Knanaoba, Bhntroba, and Devi, and they aro said to be reb’gious, 
worshipping their honscliold gods daily boforo dining. Their 
pnests aro Tajnrvcdi Br/ihmnns. Social di^ntes are settled by a 
majority of votes at a meeting of tbo caste. They send their 
childron to school, but let them Icam little more than reading, 
writing, and account keeping. They are a hardworking and nros- 
porons class. 


Tdmbatt. TAmbats, or cop(>crsmiths, found in the village of OjhAr in Niphid 
and in N dsik, aro said to have come from PAvdgnd when it fell into the 
handsof AlnhiniidBegadain IdSJ’. Their first settlement was at Ojlidr, 
now called Ojlidr Tdmbnt, where they are supposed to hare remained 
till tho beginning of the present century when their village was 
plundered by Pendhdris. Thongh they have still a large settlement 
at Ojlfiir, maipr of them then retired to Ndsik where they 
have given their names to two streets, old and new Tdmbntvdda. 
In appearance and in their homo speocli they are still Gajardtis. 
The men have taken to the Mardtlia Brdhman head-dress, but 
tlio women keep to iJio Gujardt petticoat, robo, and bodice. They 
uso neither animal food nor liquor. They live in rich strongly 
built houses, and are a clean, orderly, hardworking, and prosporons 
class, whoso skill in making brass and coppor vessels is known 
all over Western India. They aro still devout worshippers of the 
Pavdgad Mahdkdli, though the Deccan god Shandoba has gained 
a footing in many a household. Some Tdmbats, espooially the, 
elderly ones, will not dine until they have worshipped their 
household gods. Their priests are Gujarat Brdbmans, who also 
are said to have come from Pdvdgad. Some details of their 
customs aro given below nndor the head Manufactures. They are a 
prosperous class and send their boys to school. 

Jingart, JraOAns, or saddlers, also called PAncoAls, are found chiefly in 

Kdsik town where they have about fifly booses. They speak Mardthi, 
and eat flesb and drink liquor. Their own craft of making wood 
and cloth saddles has passed away, and they have been forced to 
work in brass, iron and tin. Their state bas declined, and it seems 
probable that their claim to be of part Ksbatii descent is well 
foimded. They worship Bnma and £!rishna. 

Gamdia, Gaondis, masons, wander in search of "work. Tn tho rains they 

their living as Inbourors and a few as hnsbandmen. On the 

Ohiaddis, whole they are badly off. GnisAnis are a class of travelling 
tinkers who^ make and mend iron field-tools. Their women help 
them in their work, A few of thom are husbandmen. OiAris, 
metal moulders, make and sell brass idols and toe-rings. Patvskabs 
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string and set gems, and make fringes, tassels, and silk net 
work. They arc found in large towns. As a class they are^ poorly 
off. KAtAris, also called KAtAri Thaknrs, are found chiefly in 
Nasik and Yeola, They are turners and wood carvers, and their 
name as well as their art point to a GnjarAt origin. Some of the 
NAsik carved woodwork is as rich, varied, and picturesque as any 
in GnjArat,^ They are generally fair, and wear the sacred 
thread and dress like BrAhmans. They speak Marathi but with 
a curious tone, and often confound the dental with the cerebral n. 
They do not marry with Brahma-Kshatri Thdkurs. LakherAs 
make lac bracelets and varnish wood. They also work in tin, zinc, 
and other metals. They are found only in large towns. 

SlanilfacttlTers include seven classes with, in 1872, a strength of 
20,53d (males 10,603, females 9936) or 2‘96 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 11,028 (males 5546, females 5482) were 
Tolls, oil-pressers; 3617 (males 1891, females 1726) SAHs, weavers; 
2383 (males 1311, females 1072) Eloshtis, weavers ; 2027 (males 
1082, females 945) Khatris, weavers; 1277 (males 684, females 
593) HangAris, dyers ; 193 (males 86, females 107) RAvals, weavers ; 
and 1 0 (males 8, females 8) NirAlis, weavers. 

Tho Khatris, Koshtis, and SAhs weave cotton, and some 
Khatris andSAlis weave silk. The SAlis follow various crafts. Of the 
five Khatri sub-divisions, Panjdbi, Vinkar, KAyat, Rode, and Arode, 
only PanjAbis and Vinkars are found in the district. The PaujAbis 
do not weave but are shopkeepera, sweetmeat-sellers, and husband- 
men. Vinkars, found at Sinnnr, Yeola, and MAlegaon, weave cotton 
and silk stuffs of various sorts. In waistcloths and white robes, 
2 >nittlg, the use of steam has enabled the larger manufacturers to 
undersell them. In other articles they have so far been nearly able 
to hold their own. Silk weaving in NAsik town is carried on to a 
smaller extent than in Yeola, where the GujarAti Leva and Kadva 
Kunbis use the most expensive materials. Still competition has 
greatly reduced prices, and now many of tho weaving classes have 
to take a field or even to work as day-labourers and are said to be in 
poor circumstances. RAvals, said to have come from KhAndesh, are 
found in small numbers throughout the district especially at Yeola, 
As followers of GorakhnAth they ought to wear ochre-coloured 
clothes, but some dress almost like Kunbis. Their homo language 
is AliirAni or Khdndeshi, but those who have settled in NAsik 
speak ordinary MarAthi. They worship GorakhnAth, and also 
Klinndoba and BhavAni. They are weavers, most of them working 
in SAlis’ houses. Caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes at 
a caste meeting. NibAlis, found only in Sinnar and Yeola, are said 
to havo been iudigo-sollers and to have come from KhAndesh and 
Nagar about a century ago. About middle height, somewhat slightly 
made, and brown-skinned, the men shave the face and the head except 
the top-knot. Their home speech is Marathi, and both men and 
women dress in ordinary Maratha fashion. They are clean in their 
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* Mr. il. A. Bnincs, C.S. Tlie lf.fsik story is that most of the wood airrings date 
from the one sher famine, that is 1803-04. 
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habits, and as debtors have a high name for honesty. The decline 
in the demand for Kliundcsh indigo forced them to give up their old 
trade, They are now hnnd'loom weavora and from the competition 
of mnobino-mndo cloth ore very poorly off. Though they have no 
religious feeling against animal food tlioy eat flesh only at marriages. 
They seem to be partly Lingdyats, accosting tlioir castefollows by the 
word Sbarudth and rctnrning the salntation in the words Shiv 
Sharudth.* On the tenth day after birth sweetmeats are distributed 
among friends and relations. Both girls and boys nve'marriod after 
tlio)' nro nine 3 'e.ars old. Widow marriage under the Oandkaroa or 
Mofiotur form is allowed. When a man dies the body is coverod 
with flowers and sandal and perfume, giindh, and it is dressed in a 
now waistcloth. A woman’s body is adorned with tui*moric and 
saffron, and a folded betel-leaf is laid in the mouth. They never 
bury their dead. They worship Mahddov and Bhaviini, and keep 
tho Pradosli and Shiordtra fasts in honour of Shiv, Social disputes 
are settled by a committee whoso decision is final. They send 
their boys to school. 

Bards and Actors include six classes with, in I872,n total strength 
of 2147 souls (males 1 039, females 1 108) or 0'30 per cent of the whole 
nindu population. Of these 1561 (males 766, females 795) were 
Guravs, drummora ; 257 (males 101, females 156) Kolhdtis, rope- 
dancers ; 256 (males 126, females 130) Bhdts, hards ; 57 (males 32, 
females 25) Ghadsis, musicians ; 11 Hijdds, eunuchs; and 5 (males 
3, females 2) Johdris, jewellers. 

Gubavs, or drummers, found in large numbers all over the district, 
are of two sub-divisions, Shaiv and Gasrnt, who do not intermarry.® 
Many of them wear their hair matted, mb ashes on their bodies, and 
servo at Shiv’s temples living on .the offerings made to the god, 
Some look and dress like Brdhmans, and have hereditary rights as 
temple priests. They use neither flesh nor liquor. Besides serving 
at Shiv’s temples they play itho drum, pahhvds, at marriages or 
in tho train of dancing girls and boys. Many make leaf plates 
and cups, sell them to husbandmen on married occasions, nod in 
return receive yearly presents of grain. They are Shnivs in religion, 
and in their houses keep iraagss of Khandoba, Bhairoba, and 
Bhaviini. Some among them reverence Musnlmdu saints. Their 
priest, vpddhya, is a member of their own caste ; in his absence 
they calf in a Yajurvedi Brahman, Disputes are settled at caste 
meetings. If any one is found eating flesh or drinking liquor, he 
is put out of caste and is not allowed to join till he has paid for a caste 
dinner, or, if he is poor, for betelnut and leaves. Some of them send 
their boys to scbool. 

E^oIirAtis, or tumblers, found in small numbers all over the disi^ct, 
are faucitully said to be the children of Shudras by Ashatriya wives. 
They are of four sub-divisions, Dombdri, Jadhav, Pavar, and Shinde, 
the three last of which eat together and intermorry. They are &ir. 


^ The vord Sbarudth seems to be ft corrnption of tho Sftnsknt afkarandrf^^ from 
skfxran proteefton or r^ago oucl ariha objeot. 

9 The Sh(ti\’8 do not e«'it from the Oflerots^ but some Gnamts oat from Shatvs, 
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especially tlie Tvomen, and speak Mardtlii mixed ndtli Kdnarese, 
Ghijarati, and Hindusfcilni. They live in huts mode oi rouhn grnssj 
■which they carry from place to place on donkeys or on their own heads. 
They are a very laay and dirty class, and maintain themselves mostly 
by showing feats of strength, and gymnastics with ropo-daiioing, 
though a few sell matresses and dolls, and others beg chiefly from 
husbandmen in the fields. They never work ns labourers. Any one 
who works is put out of caste, and is not ro-ndinittod except on 
payment of a fine of from a handful of tobacco loaves to £1 (Ks. 10). 
In religion they are Hindus and some worship Mnsalmnn saints. Tho 
chief gods of the H Indus are Khandoha and Devi. They also woivship 
the cow and the river Goddvari. They have no priests. Their disputes 
are settled at caste meetings called on marriage and other occasions. 
Unmairiod women are allowed to practise prostitution, and their issue 
though not put out of caste cannot marry with legptimate Kolhati boys 
or girls. BhAts, generally called 6aon Bhdts, are bards who appear on 
marriage occasions, recite Hindustani verses, Icavits, with great force 
and eloquence, and receive some present in cloth or money. They 
wear the moustaches twisted into long curls. They eat flesh, and 
some of them indulge to excess in hhdng and gdpja, Tliey allow 
widow marriage. Ghadsis, found, if at all, in very small numbers, are 
temple musioians. Their head-quarters are at Jejuri and Pandharpur. 
HimAs, or eunuchs, found in Ndaik, Yeoln, Dindori, Mdlegaon, 
Satdna, and Kalvan, have fallen in numbers of late years, and very 
few remain. They formerly had dues, haks, in every village, and, it is 
said, some even enjoyed pdtilships. Some of them keep and till fields, 
but most live on alms. They dress like Hindu women. In religion 
they are nominally Mnsalmdns. The Hijdiis who live at PAtbordi, a 
village about five miles south of Nasik, have some Musolmdns among 
them called MnndiAs. They live by tillage, and accompany tho Hijd.is 
when they go on begging tours. 

JohAkis, or jewellors, believed to have come from Upper India, 
are said to he the children of a Shudra father by a Vaishya mother. 
Some speak Hindustani and others Mur&thi. They eat fiesh but 
only of the smaller kinds of game. They earn their Imng by giving 
brass pots in excliange for gold-thread work and lace borders. 
Some deal in false pearls, some sell beads, and some labour. They 
practise widow marriage. ' Their priests are Yajurvodi Brdhmans, 
but a Hanoja Brdhman generally officiates at their marriages. At 
marriages the brow ornaments, bdgings, worn by the bride and 
bridegroom are of date palm leaves. They worship the images 
of Devi, Khandoha, and Mahddev, and hold in reverence the 
TJddsie who are a sort of Gosdvis, said to have come from the Panjdh, 
and who are Ndnakpanthis in belief and have a monastery, akhdda or 
math, at Trimbafc. Johdris settle their disputes at caste meetings. 
Some of them send their boys to school. Marriages are always 
celebrated at night after nine o’clock, the bridegroom wearing a 
yellow or red robe reaching to the feet. 

Personal Servants are of two classes, with a strength of 9239 
(males 4922, females 4317) or 1’33 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 6493 (males 3508, females 2985) were NhSvis, 
barbers; and 2746 (males 1414, females 1332) Farits, 'washermen. 
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NhAvis are of four lands, Kunbi NLfivis, Bundelkhand Nhdvis, 
Marwar Nhavis, and Gnjardt Nhavis. Except a few families 
at Ndaikj the Kunbi Nhdvis are mostly found in country towns 
and villages; the other three lands are found in Nhsik ouly. 
Besides shaving, the Bnndelkhand Nhavis bear torches at 
processions, and the Runbi Nhavis act as musicians, vdjantris, at 
maniage and other processions. Many of the village NMvis enjoy the 
sole right of shaving in certain villages for which the husbandmen pay 
them a small shareof their crop. The few Ennbi barbers in Ndsik have 
the sole right to shave pilgrims at the Goddvari. The washermen 
are either local, called Parits, or Bengdli and North-West immigrants 
called Dhobhis. They are a poor class, the foreigners more numerous 
in the towns and the Farits in the villages. The Parits usually 
add to their earnings by tilling a field or two. At Hindu marriages 
it is the duty of the washerman to spread cloths on the ground for 
the women of the bridegroom’s family to walk on os they go in 
procession to the bride’s house. 

Herdsmen and Shepherds are of two classes with, in 1872, a 
strength of 12,837 souls (males 6448, females 6889) or 1‘85 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 11,700 (males 5825, females 
5875) were Dhangars, and 1137 (males 623, females 514) Gavlis. 

DEANOiBS, except a few who are settle'd as husbandmen in parts 
of Sinnar, are found mostly in the lands to the south of the Ajonta 
range. Like the Kdnadds, they usually come from Akola and 
Sangamner where their headmen live. They are of five sub- 
divisions, Ldd, Ahir, Sbegar, Xhutekar, and Hatkar,’ which neither 
eat together nor intermarry. Except the Hatters who keep 
sheep, cows, buffaloes, and sometimes serve os sepoys, all aro 
blanket weavers. They are very dark in complexion, and 
are rather taller and sparer than Kunbis. They come every year 
to the Sahyddris with herds of sheep, goats, and ponies. 
Sometimes, but less often than the KdnadAs, they have homed 
cattle. In the fair season, as manure is scarce and valuable, they 
earn a good deal from Kunbis by penning their flocks in the open 
fields. Like Thildiis they have a good brood of dogs and a 
peculiar way of gelding ponies. Except those who sell wood or 
blankets they are seldom seen in towns, and, except the settled 
Dhangars who are well off, they are as a class poor. Gavlis, 
shrewder and less honest than Dhangars, generally keep to toims 
and large villages where there is a steady demand for their milk 
and clarified butter. They are skilled in breeding cows and 


* A Maulmdn story area tho follmving origin oF tho rronl Hatknr : A ccrfaiin 
Dbangar, one of tlio Alogbnl Ticcro^’s guara, was in tho habit of Kilnting his 
master erciy d.y, Init of never waiting oftor ho had made his bow. The 
courtiers told him that ho ought to treat the Viceroy with greater rcapect. But 
he kept to his UBuoI practico, and liig conduct was at lout brought to the Viceroy's 
notico. As a pnnishmeut tho Viceroy ordered tiio door h^* which tiic Diiangar cainu 
to ho dosed with swords. The Bhaugar, rcgnrilcss of woundu, piuscd through tho 
swords, mode his bow, nnd at once como out. The Viceroy pleased with Iiis spirit, 
took him in favonr nnd gave him tho name of Jlatlar, or stubborn. Tin's stoiy is 
only n play on tho word. The tribe is well known in Uindostilii and Bctdr, Jtenlr 
Gazetteer, 200. 
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bufifaloesj and both men and women are very knowing in treating 
the diseases o£ animals. 

Fishers are of two classes with, in 1872, a strength of 1387 souls 
(males 742, females 645) or 0‘20 per cent of the whole Hindu popula- 
tion. Of these 1274 (malesG77,females 597) woreBho!s,and 113 (males 
65, females 48) Kdhdrs. Bhois belong to two classes, those who 
live north, and those who live south, of the Chaudor or Saptnshiing 
hills. The north Bhois are Hhandeshis. The Bhois coll themselves 
Knnbis, and some Knnbis cat with them. The two classes of Bhois 
do not intermarry. Besides their regular trade of netting fish, the 
Bhois are occasionally hereditary ferrymen and grow melons in 
river beds. KAhXbs, carriers and palanquin-bearers, are also low 
class fishers, looked down on by Bhois who try to force them off the 
rivers. Dhivabs, a small tribe found in most parts of the district^ 
are fishers, ferrymen, and melon growers.^ 

Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers inclndo eighteen 
classes, with, in 1872, a strength of 13,646 souls (males 7230, fomnlos 
6416) or 1‘96 per cent of the.whole Hindu population. Of theso 
5688 (males 3165, females 2523) were Pardeshis } 1535 (males 814, 
females 721) Bcldars, stone masons; 1363 (males 668, females 
695) Londris, salt carriers ; 1186 (males 612, females 574) 
Khdtiks, butchers ; 884 (males 458, females 426) Jats ; 499 (males 
282, females 21 7) Pdtharvats, stone-cutters ) 448 (males 205, females 
245) Pendlidris; 446 (males 219, females 227) PArdhis, hunters; 386 
(males 203, females 183) Buruds, bamboo splitters ; 265 (males 143, 
females 122) TAdis; 223 (males 96, females 127) KAmAtis, labourers ; 
189 (males 87, females 102) Komtis ; 121 (males 62, females 59) 
Halvais, sweetmeat-makers and public cooks ; 107 (males 53, females 
54) TAmbolis, betelnut sellers ; 95 (males 55, females 40) Kalaikars, 
tinners j 86 (males 42, females 44) BhujAris ; 85 (moles 44, females 
41) KalAls, liquor-sellers ; 27 (males 14, females 13) KAthiAwAdis, 
potters ; and 13 (males 8, females 5) BhadbbunjAs, parched grain 
sellers. 

Pabbeshis, though they have little knowledge of their original 
caste, are mostly Ahirs. Many of tliem came to the district to got 
service in the garrisons of hill forts.* Ahirs of three sub-divisions, 
Gavli, Bans!, and Jat Bansi, are found in Sinnar, Dindori, ChAndor, 
MAlegaon, and BAglAn. They are believed to have come from Upper 
India about 200 years ago, and bear a good character for sobriety 
and honesty in their deaUngs. Some have taken to tillage, some 
labour and work as household servants, while the rest sell and deal 
in milk. Besides Ahirs, there are among NAsik Pardeshis, 
KachArs, glass bangle makers, Chetris or Khatris the original 
fort garrisons, Bajputs of different clans, and Brahmans some 
of whom are moneylenders. As a rule, Pardeshis are taller and 
thinner, and have slighter moustaches than most NAsik Hindus. 


* Mr. W. Bamsay, O.S. 

- In proof of this it may be stated that all the Fardeshi villages, that is villages 
irith Fardeshi headmen and moneylenders, are within fort linuts, ffHera, as Patta 
Kannad, Bitangad and Bbaula, Mr. J. A Baines, C.S. 
s 23-8 
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Sonio of flicin Imro Folflod iti nucl gel on prolty well 

with tho Kimbis. In oilier villngCM they nro laiown n<< the figliting 
cln<is. 'ritorc Imvo hecn one or two moncylondcrH among iiictn, hut, 
nx n rule, Uny aro jwor. Some, expceiiilly in Triinhnfc, arc known os 
I'urbi BrShiimiiH. Tlio greater part of flic non-cultivntori an* {wlicc- 
men, or (lome.itio remiiito of monevicntlem, who go nlwnt (hmm'ng 
their innxtcrV debtor.'! currying n big binckwootl stick shod with an 
iron ring. A good many I’nrdeslii.'i have taken to tho lower gmdcii 
of tho forest dopnrtraont niid make nclivc guards. 

I3i;M)Xi:.s, stone tna'-'otia, found in the inountairioiis parts of the 
district, nro of two cln«soB, P/inle.shi and Vnd Ucldfirs. The two 
claxso-s do not iiitermniTy. They spook irindusMiii at homo and 
WnrAthi abroad. They rat flcdi nnd drink liquor. Tlieir women i 
wear tho robe like n petticoat not tnrking tbe end between their 
logs. They nro properly qiiarrymen, h«t some contract to square 
stones for liuildcrs; some Inlion rand somo work ns bricklayers ninJdiig 
chiy walls. Tliey worship IChnndohn, IJlinriJni, and tho great Mneal- 
inrtn saint DAwnI hfolik of liftilhor in IhiglAn. llieir priests^ nro 
Ynjnrvt'di llrnhmnns who nnino their childron two days after birth. 

A woman is considered impure for twelve da 3 's after childbirth. 

All widow marriages take place on a fi.vod night in the dark Iiatf 
of tho month. Caste dispatea nro settled in nceordnnco with n 
majority of voles at n meeting of adult innie.s. Drinking and flc.sn 
outing nro not forbidden. Tiioy do notsond their children to school. 

PAthajivats, stono cutters, found in considornhlo nnmbors in tho • 
towns of Igalptiri nnd NAsik, claim Jtnjnnt descent, and say that they 
wore once soldiers. They nro gcnemlly dark and strongly made, 
nnd wear a flat hlarAthn turban. Their homo tongue is said to 
Lave been HindustAni, but fbey now speak llnrAthi both nt heme 
and abroad. They drink liquor, nnd cat fish nnd the flesh of goats, 
but not of bulTnloes or cows. Jfany smoko and a few chow tobacco. 
They aro a clean hardworkiibg class, mostly stone cutters thongli 
somo have taken to tillage and oven to labour. Their houses hnvo 
gonorally mud walls nnd thatched roofs. Thoir family priests are 
lajuiTcdi BrAhmnus. A Bhat from Balapor near Akola comes 
ovory five or ton years and rends thoir pedigreo books before them. 

Ho is treated with great respect nnd is paid from 10s. to £1 (Bs. 5- 
Es. 10). They aro both Shnirs nnd Ynishnavs in religion. ' Their 
household deities nro Kbandoba, Bhairobn, Devi, Krishna, nnd 
Ganpati. Funeral ceremonies are performed on the twelfth day after 
death if tho deceased has no son, and on tho thirteenth if he has a 
son. After a man’s funeral the bicr-bcorors, and after a married 
W'oman’s funeral, thirteen married women ore fed on the thirteenth 
day. Widow marriago is allowed. Disputes aro settled by a caste 
council under tho presidency of tho headman, who receives a tnrbau 
on the settlement of every dispnto. Children are sont to school. 
They ore a poor class living from hand to month. LokAbis, besides 
carrying salt, bring to the large towns logs of firewood and packs 
of lime grovel. Many of them aro fairly off, and own a good 
stock of cattle or ponies. KuAtjes, butchers, nro both Ilindns and 
MnsalmAns, tbe Hindus selling mutton only, the MusnImAns both 
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! teef and mutton. ’ • JAts, found mostly in Mdlegaon, are regarded 

I as an honest class not much unlike Eunhis in appeai’ance and living 

I ■ by tillage. PendhAris of three sub-divisions, Mardtha, Gond, and 
' Mdng, are found chiefly in Mdlegaon and Bdgldu. They are believed 
I to be the descendants of the Pendhdri freebooters of the early years 
: of the present century, and, except the Bdgldn Pendhdris ■who deal 

in griiin and carry it to Mdlegaon for sale, aro mostly labourers and 
I husbandmen. PXbdhis are hunters -who snare and net hares, 
partridges, and deer. 

I BdrudSj basket and mat makers, aro found in almost all parts of 
the district. According to the Jdtivivek, the son bom to a Brdhman 
I 'wido'w by a Sanydsi 'was named a Enrmachdnddl, and, by his 
marriage with the daughter of a Brdhman woman by a Vaishya 
father, the Burnd race is said to havo been produced. This is no 
doubt fanciful. The appearance and calling of the Bumds combine 
to show that they aro one of the earlier tribes. They aro gonoially 
dark in complexion and speak Mardthi both at homo and abroad, 
their pronunciation diflering little from that of the Eunbis. They 
eat flsh and mutton, and drink liquor. Hardworking and dirty, 
most of them deal in bamboos and plait baskets. A fow keep carts 
for lure, but none of them work -ns labourers. After childbirth 
women remain impu'ro for twelve days. They consult Brdhmans 
about a child’s name. Widow marriage is allowed. They are Shaivs 
in religion, and their household deities are Khandoba, Bhniroba, and 
Bhavdai. Some time ago, an enthusiasm for Shiv worship led many 
Buruds in Hdsik and Ahmodnagar to tie a ling round their necks, 
like the Lingdyats. The feeling is said to have passed away, and 
the practice to have been given up except when their spiritual guide 
visite them. Bamboos, required to carry a dead body, are sold by 
every Burud in turn at a fixed price of Od. [as, 6). The proceeds 
are applied to feed castemen. They have no headman, and disputes 
are settled by the majority of votes at a meeting of the adult malo 
members. Except in Ndsik where they are fairly off, they are a 
poor declining caste, unable to cam more than their doily bread. 
Some of them send their children to school. 

EAiiXthis of four sub-divisions, Mardthn, !Mhdr, Mdng, and 
Telang, are mostly found in Mdlegaon and appear to have settled in 
the district since the overthrow of tho Peshwa. Most of them are 
labourers, and as a class bear rather a bad name for thieving. 
KomtiSj from the Eamdtak, havo been settled in the district from 
fifty to sixty years. They speak Telagu at home and Mnrdthi 
abroad. Dirty and idle they are great toddy drinkers, and earn 
their living by selling beads, sacred threads, needles, small metal 
pots, and pieces of sandalwood and basil garlands; others by 
mending and selling old worn-out clothes, and some by begg^g. 
They ask Deccan Brdhmans to officiate at -their marriages. Their 
priest, Erishndohdrya, lives in a monastery at Varsuvargal, near 
Haidarabad, in the Nizdm’s territories, and visits Ndsik once in evoiy 
■ five or six years. Their caste disputes are settled at meetings of 
adult male members helped by their religious head or his assistant, 
mdnlta/fi, whose duty it is to settle the disputes referred to him by 
the high priest. TAubolis do net belong to the district, some seem 
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(males 51, females 49) Yaidus i 52 (males 28^ females 24) Xangjiris ; 
24 (males 13, females 11) Bliiimtds or UcliaMB; and 7 (males 3, 
femdes 4) Berads. 

XoLTS, who are found all along the Saliyndri and Alcola hills, 
are a fine looking i-ace, the most civilised and settled of the hill 
tribes. They belong to three classes, Malhilr, Dhor, and EAj. In 
appearance and customs they differ little from Ndsik Kunbis. 
They grow hill grains, pulse, oilseed, and rice. Active and 
fearless their love for robbery was for many years the chief obstacle 
to the improvement of the district. Though they still require 
speoinl police supennsion, they have of late years, in great measure, 
settled to tillage, and their husbandry is now little less skilful than 
that of the local Xnnbis. One KoH outlaw, whoso memory is still 
fi-esh in the district, was Bdghoji Bhdngiya of Ndsik who, about 
1 845, struck a panic into the Miirwar Vdnis. Enraged at the torture 
of his mother, Rnghoji gathered a band of Kolis and wandering 
through the district out the nose of every hftlrvddi lio could lay 
hands on. The whole M4rvAdi community fled in terror to tho 
district centres. Tho measures taken by the police made tho country 
too hot for him and Rdghoji broko up his band and disappeared. 
Ho escaped for the time but was caught by Captain Gcll among 
a crowd of pilgrims at Fandharpnr, As some of his raids hod 
been accompanied with mnrdor he was convicted and hanged.' Koli 
girls arc seldom married till they are twelve or fourteen, and 
considered fit to live with their husbands. Tho bridegroom’s 
father goes to the bride’s father, asks for his daughter, and pays 
from £1 to £5 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 50) in money and forty to eighty pounds 
(1-2 mans) of grain. If tho bride’s hither thinks this enough, the 
marriage takes place soon after. Tho rites and customs are the 
same as those at Kunbi weddings. Tho girl brings few ornaments 
from her father’s house, and those received from tho bridegroom 
are looked on as lent rather than given. They usually bury tho 
dead. A caste meeting is held on the twelfth day after a death and 
a feast is given. The chief mourners are considered impure for ton 
days, but no slvrdddhas or other funeral ceremonies are performed, 
Biiils seem to have come into tho district from the Ddngs. In 
the north they are found in Kalvan, Bdgldn, and Mdlegaon, and in 
tho south they aro settled in some of tho richest sub-divisions.’’ 
They are a strong active raco, bad husbandmen but good watchmen, 
occasionally given to plunder and living chiefly by gathering such 
forest produce as honey and lac. Though settled they aro still under 
police surveillance, and are not allowed to move from place to place 
without giving notice to tho village authorities. Unless stimulated 
by other classes, Bhil forays ore prompted by love of oxcitemont or 
revenge rather than with a view to plunder. In 1869, when tho 
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> From information supplied by Mr. Baghoji of N^ik. Bollnais’ Matharan, 16. 
s In Kalvan Bhils number 17,166 or 26‘01 per oont of tho total population of tho 
sub-diviBion, in B4gl4n 9266 or 19'6 per cent, in MMcgaon 0604 or 9‘7 per cent, 
in Ch4ndor 3800 or 7 '6 per cent, in Ndndgaon 2240 or T4 per cent, in Sdvargaou 
2657 or ‘1'4 per cent, in Sinnar 2360 or S'O per cent, and in Nipbid 20S9 or 2’3 por 
cent. Mr. H. E, II. James, O.S., Bhil Memorandum 14th July 1875, 2. 
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Bdgldii moneylenders were pressing their debtors with the view of 
gaining a hold of their landj armed groups of Bhils went from village 
to village plundering moneylenders’ houses of bonds. Their spirit 
of discontent and sense of hardship and wrong showed itself in open 
acts of outrage, audit was feared that the spark of violence, once 
lighted, would spread among the cognate tribes of the Sahyddri and 
Sdtpuda hills, and rise into a flame of rebellion that would take long 
to stamp ont.^ 

VahjAmb or LamAhs, whose calling as carriers has, during the 
last fifty years, suffered greatly by the increased use of carts and 
by the opening of railways, belong to two classes, husbandmen 
and camera. The husbandmen Jiave settled in villages, and, 
except by the men’s larger and rounder-brimmed turban and their 
special surnames and family names, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Kunbis. They speak Marathi in then* houses and the women 
have given up their high-peaked head-dress. Tho canying Vanjdris, 
who, in spite of cart and railway competition, still pass to tho coast 
with long trains of bullocks, taHng grain and tobacco and bringing 
back salt, keep to their peculiar diress and their odd dialect closely 
akin to MArvddi. Besides these local Vanjuris lm‘go bodies from 
tho north of Indor constantly pass through tho district. Those 
seem a class apart speaking a Hindi dialect. 

LAds,* the most important of the Vanjdri sub-divisions also 
found in the BAleghAts near iLhmednagar and in Gwdlior, ore 
scattered over the whole distriot. In the town of Ndsik there 
are about twenty houses with a population of sixty souls. In their 
m)pearimce, dress, food, olmraoter, and occupation, they hardly differ 
from other Yanjdris.® Their household gods are Khandoba, Bhairobo, 
Devi, and Ganpati, and they have also an image representing their 
ancestors vadtlacha talc, Ih villages where there is a temple to Mdrnti, 
they worship thero daily. They wear tho sacrod 
wread and wt, though they do not marry, with Ehuddne and 
Monrune Vanjdris. As is the custom among the twice-bom classes, 
e members of the same frmily stock, or gotra, do not marry. The 
two^ most important of their marriage ceremonies ore tclvan, or 
anointing, and devah. For the performance of telvan the bride 
an ridegroom are required to fast on, the marriage day, till 
ne in the morning.^ A washerwoman plays the ^ief part in 
ceremony. She ties some betel leaves to an arrow, dips them 
ou, and sprinkles the oil on the bride and bridegroom. She 
names of their ancestors, sings for a while, and, 
betelnnts into water, bores a hole throngh the nuts 
e hem with a woman’s hair one each on the wrists of 


j Mr. Junes’ Memotanium, 7, 

M common Ttmbnk Sdnap. LAdwos tho nnmo 

Gazottoer, XIL 67 second to the thirteenth centmv. See 

famine, which lasted from 1896 to 
owned a million wV amassed great 
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tlie brido and bridepoom. A dinner is then given to tbe assembled 
party. The devah ceremony takes place almost immediately 
after. It is performed by a married oOnple tbe hems of whose 
robes are tied together. The woman carries in a bamboo basket, 
vup, certain articles of food, sidha, and with them a cake made 
of wheat flour mixed with molasses and coloured yellow with 
turmeric powder, and the man carries an axe and a rope. The 
pair, followed by the marriage party, then walk to the temple of 
Milrati, a piece of broadcloth being held over their heads all the 
way. In the temple the ministering Gurav or his wife stands waiting 
for them with abnndle of small twigs of five trees, the raango, jambul, 
uvibar, savdanii, and rui. The articles of food are kept by the Gnrav 
or his wife, but the cake is returned in the bamboo basket with the 
flve twigs which are called panchpdloi. The twigs are held in great 
reverence and tied round a post in the marriage booth. When the 
twigs have been fastened to the post the marriage can be celebrated 
in spite of any obstacle, but, without the devale, marriage cannot take 
place. Though it generally takes place on the marriage day, the 
devdk is sometimes performed earlier if there is reason to fear that 
anything may stand in the way of the marriage.^ 

One custom, peculiar to them, though not uncommon among the 
upper classes, is for the sister of the bridegroom to close the door of 
his house, and on his return with the bride, after the completion of 
the marriage, to ask her brother to give his daughter in marriage 
to her son. The bride promises to do this and the door is opened. 
Their death ceremonies hardly differ from those of other Vanjdris, 
and, though burning is the rule, no objection is taken to the poor 
burying. Caste disputes are settled by a meeting of respectable 
members, under the presidency of the chief male member of the 
Sdnap Chandarrfio’s family. If the accused is found guilty and is not 
able to pay a fine, he is made to stand before the caste meeting and 
crave pardon with his sandals on his head. 

Thakues are found chiefly in the bill ports of Igatpuri and 
Nasik, along the Akola and Sahyddri ranges. Among Hindus they 
theoretically hold a good position equal to or above the ordinary 
Kunbi, and many of their surnames are said to be pure Sanskrit. 

• An inscription found in a Thdkur’s possession in Igatpuri, and 
translated in 1878, seems to show that as far back as about 650 they 
were known as Thakkurs and some of them held positions of 
importance.® They would seem to be the descendants of Rajputs 
who settled in the Thai pass and mamed Koli women. In appearance 
Thdkurs, though short, are fairer than Bhils, well made, and strong. 

^ The men have a good name for honesty and the women for 
chastity. The men wear a scanty loincloth, langoU, and the women 
a peculiar head-dress like a porkpie drawing their sanri tight over the 
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1 Births or deaths among rolotions or ceremonial impnritv of the bride or bride* 
groom’s mother aretho obetaeles meant, 

’ Jour. B. B. B. A. S. XIV. 16-28. The grant runs, 'at the request of Baldmma 
Tliahkur.’ Tlio fact that the copper plate ■(Tes found in a Thikur’a posaession 
favours tho view th.at Thakkur is the name of BaUmma’e tribe and not simply a title 
of respect. 
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top and knotting it over tho temples. Tlio men wear no motal 
ornaments, but generally go about with n quantity of wild-creeper 
pods and round ogg-sized gourds tied round tbo waist, clattering as 
they walk. They carry a reaping hook, nella or lioila, stuck bomnd 
them into abit of wood fastened to a waistband of stout wild plantain 
fibre. They are very clover in tho use of their spears, whoso 
blades are about a foot long and from two to two and a half inches 
broad. Tho bamboo handles aro six or seven feet long and from 
four to sis inches round. Annod with those spears, three or four ’ 
Thakura will walk almost straight to a tiger much more bravely 
than Kolis. They are loss given to robbery than Kolis, and 
not so much given to drink ns Bhils. Many of them do not oven 
touch liquor. Though a few enjoy good positions ns •v'illngo headmonj 
most are labourers eking out a living by bringing to tho market 
head-loads of firewood. They have eight chief yearly festivals, 
VaMdkh shuddlia 3rd (Jfay); Asliddh vadija 30t/i (July) ; Shrdvan 
ihiddha &th, Ndgpanchmi, (July-August) ; Shrdvatt. vadija 30t/i 
(August - September) ; Ashvin ghtddha lOtJi, Dasra, (October); 
Ashvin vadija 30</t, Divdli, (Octobcr-lfovombor) ; Mdgh shitddha 2nd 
(PebiTOTy) ; and Phdlgun shvddha 15tli, Jloli, (March-Apiil). Tho 
moat important of these is tho HoU fcstiviil, a time of riot and rough 
merrymaking. Tho women gather in numbers, and carrying round 
a dish of red powder, ask for gifts from every one within reach. 

men got up shows of oddly di'cssod beggars and expect gifts ' 
Mr the performance. Tho obsominco is much tho eomo as among 
Kunbis, except that tbo women of tho wilder tribes seem to lose all 
their shyness and roam about demanding money and chasing tho 
men all over the place. a j 


■ TAsus, perhaps ori^nally Vardlis or iiplanders, are found 
m Feint and on the Sahyadris. Their name seems to appear in 
v aralatta the most northerly but one of the seven Hindu Konkans.* 
at h'vefor piirtof the year on tho grains they raise, 

ana tor the rest almost entirely on tho roots of tho kavdJiari fa'eo and 
on Karanda hemes. Besides these they oat some sixteen or seventeen 
roo s and leaves, hand and hhdji. As a class they are poorly 
wretched. Their language is rather peculiar with 
y strange words.* They move their huts every tivo or three 
^rs, and, except beef, eat flesh of all kinds. They aro great tobacco 



W ==^1 TT-iT, accoming to a local story they have been 
S ™ Ndsik and built many of the district forts.* They talk 

smalftmia ® j Marathi abroad. They live like Yaidns in 
, pals, and eat mic e, rats, fish, and swine. Except a few 

» I 491. 

vromui doti a ‘ heredl, there tat, an old man davar, on old 

clarified bfc » blanketiAinjKer. a 

twenty.Bve'™^ theT*Ln'!h?Sf’ Sinnar vhere they hove been for abont 

settled, and ore always wondering 
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labourers they are all earbh-workers. The Mdti Vadars generally 
work in digging and other earth work on roads, dams, and wells. 
Gadi Vadars break stones and serve as qiiarrymen, supplying stones 
for bnilding purposes. Jat Vadars prepare and sell grindstones. 
Wlien not busy with anything else they catch field mice. Social 
disputes are settled by a council whose decision is subject to the 
approval of the adult male members of the caste. 

K!Atkabib, originally immigrants from the Konkan, are a forest 
tribe very small in number and seldom found beyond the limits of the 
Sahyadris. Squalid and sickly looking they are the lowest and poorest 
of Nasik forest tribes. Among some of the least poverty-stricken 
the women draw a ragged shouldercloth across the breast, bnt 
most go naked to the waist. They speak a corrupt MarAthi using 
^ now and then some Gujartlti words. They live chiefly on roots and 
' lierbs; and eat almost every kind of animal including rats, pigs, and 
monkeys, not scrupling even to devour carcasses.* Though the use 
of beef is said to be forbidden, one branch of the tribe called Dhor 
Kiitkaris oat beef, but ara not for that reason treated as a separate 
sub-division. Forest conservancy has put a stop to their former craft 
of making catechu. Except a few catechu makers in the neighbouring 
native states, they work as field labourers, or gather and sell fire- 
wood. Their gods are Ghaide and Mhasoba, bnt ghosts and demons, 
hlmta andpttis7iM/is, are their favourite objects of worship. They have 
no priests and themselves oflSoiate at marriage ceremonies. Disputes 
are settled by a council appointed for the purpose, but the decision 
must be approved by amass meeting of tribesmen. 

EaikIdis support themselves by begging, basket making, and 
stone-cutting. Their women would seem to be a very termagant 
and dirty class, as the word Eaik&din is proverbial for a 
quarrelsome and dirty shrew. Though an orderly class they are 
generally watched by the police, as they are given to pilfering, and, 
in some cases, to housebreaking and dacoity. 

Yxinus, medicine hawkers, found “wandering throughout the 
district, are of five sub-divisions, Bhui, Mali, MirjumAli, Dhangar, and 
Koli Vaidus, who neither eat together nor intermarry. All are said 
. to have come from the Eam&tak. They are dark and strongly made. 
Mi^ui^li Vaidus, probably called after the Mirya hill near Eatnagiri 
which is famous for its healing herbs,* wear the beard, while the rest 
shave the chin. They generally camp outside of towns in cloth tents, 
p&ls, which they carry with them on asses. On halting at a 
^ village or town, they walk through the streets and lanes with two 
bags full of medicine tied to both ends or to the same end of a stick, 
calling out Mandnr Void, or drug-selling doctor, or Nadi Pariksha 
Fat'd, that is pulse-feeling doctor. They talk EAnarese and Telagu at 
home, and an incorrect Mardthi or Bjndustdni abroad. They eat 
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* Ten or dfteen years ago an immense enmm^ent of Kitkaris in Niindgaon was 
attacked by an epidemic. This they believed was a punishment for killing and 
eating the sacred Hanum&n monkeys on Mabidev’s bill. They accordingly fled the 
country and are only now beginning to return in small numbers. 

’ Bombay Gazetteer, X, 129, 
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flesh cxcopt hcof, and drink liquor some of them to excess. They 
never tonch food cooked by Mnsnlindns or Clidmhhirs. They . 
wear ochro-oolonrod clothes liko Gosdvis, and hnvo the same dress 
in the house and out-of-doors. They nro generally dirty hat vrell. 
off and contented. They gather healing herbs and roots, and hawk 
them from village to villago. They n'orship Venkoha, MahAdev, 
Bhavdni, and Mdmti. ‘I'ho Dhaiigar Vaidns are said, to call 
Brdhitmns to their marriages; the other Vaidns arc said to manage 
all their ceremonies themselves. Social disputes are settled at caste 
meetings. They are not .allowed to svork as lalmnrovs, audjifany 
one is toimd svorking for hire, ho is thrown out of caste and not 
allowed back till ho has given a caste feast. They do not ohservo 
fasts. A woman is hold to he impure for five days after childbii'th.' 
itxcept at maniago, no rites are observed from birth to death. 

BhAmtAs, Or UcHtAs, are, except in isolated villages on tks; 
bahyadns, settled only in Niphad and Chtludor. They ni-o Telangis 
who have lived in the district for more than a hundred years. They 
are supposed to have been driven north by a famine. They are 
strongly made, and, except that they arc somewhat darker, they 
uo not diner from local low class Hindus. They wear a top-knot 
ika o^er Hindus, and some wear sido-knots over the ears like 
1. M home they speak Tolagu and elsewhere a 

roogh Mar^hi. If a man and woman are caught in nn intrigue, 
i ® j ® the man’s head and face are shaved, they are 

If an urine, and the man has to pay for a caste feast, 

inoiiirnp i suspected hut is denied, a council of the caste 
OTouufl fnp • • “"'tter, and if they are satisfied that there is 
fined £S woman hnt the man is 

his trntb 1= I 13 1 refuses to pay and denies the intrigue, 

(five evdeal. To tost his truth about eighty pounds 

the oS is nniira^ sewinuin are crashed in a newly washed oil-mill, and 
a stone andboiled. When itis boiling 

woman batlE auri “ tkvown into the oil. The man and 

is sStW^^?*«®‘^e°«‘ofthehomngoil. If either of them 

if there is a spent on a caste dinner. Again, 

for which no ImWi v debtor and a borrower about a loan 

the money thn nrvn^^i passed, it the debtor denies that he got 
laid on the debtor is made to pick a rupee 

picks the runfe he j *** ’'’^®re the oounoil are seated. H be 
tbe leaf the^lLufo I’*'®® ^ be picks 

certain famiUeFtnn.rY't ™ bis fevour. All do not intermoriy, 
place till IjofcV, tn- iJL'” j femilies. Mhrrkgo does not fake 
■without askine anu- o ®*’® ^boy fix the day 

™e pitched at the marriage day two little tents 

m the other the ®’^® I'k®®® the bride sits and 

brother takes the ulono. At sunset the bride’s 

l^gether the hems of tS.'**i *^® .bride’s tent, and knotting 

spend the night toiwH. ® ®*^be 3 ivilhdraws. The husband and 
uncle witics the next morning the bride’s 

° mpleted without any relierious rite. 
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They are professional thieTOS stealing in markets and other open 
places, between sunrise and sunset. They never rob houses. 
Though flesh eaters they never eat beef. They keep the same fasts 
and holidays as other Hindus. They worship Devi and Khandoba. 
They bury their dead without performing any rite. They never send 
their children to schools. Berads, found only in Mdlegaon, are of 
three kinds, Berads proper, Mar^tlia Berads, and M4ing Berads. 
They are mostly labourers living from hand to month, and are not 
unfrequently found committing petty thefts. 

Depressed Castes, whose touch is considered by Hindus a 
pollution, are ten in number with a total strength of 88,650 souls 
(males 43,599, females 45,051) or 12‘78 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 71,666 (males 84,779, females 36,887) were 
Mhars, or watchmen; 9432 (males 4339, females 4598) ChambhArs, 
tanners; 5732 (males 2965, females 2767) Mangs, rope-makers and 
servants ; 637 (males 383, females 254) Bamoshis ; 308 (males 165, 
females 143) Hdlemdrs; 238 (males 128, females 110) Moohis, shoe- 
makers ; 232 (males 13 1, females 101) Bbangis, scavengers; 813 
(males 162, females 151) MangGaradiB,Bnake-charmersand dancers; 
88 (males 44, females 44) Dhors ; and 4 (males 3, female 1) Dheds, 
sweepers. 

MhJLrs are found in huts in the outskirts of almost all villages. 
Of their twelve and a half sub-divisions, Somvansi, Dom, Advan, 
Lddvan, Ohelkar, Pular, Sutad, Dhed, Pan, Ghadoshi, Bdveha, Gopal, 
and the half-caste Rati, Somvansi is the only one found in strength 
in the district. According to their own account their founder Svarup 
Somdji Mhdr sprang from the sole of Brahmo's foot. They are 
generally dark and strongly made. Except that they keep the top- 
knot the men shave the head and beard, and wearthe moustache. They 
speak Mardthi both at home and abroad. A few are well housed, 
but most live in huts with mud walls and thatched roofe. They eat 
mutton and hens and the flesh of dead cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, 
but th^ never eat pigs or horses. Their^staple food is wheat, millet, 
and nagli. On festive days sweet-cakes, puranpoUa, are eaten. 
Many of them hold grants of land as village servants^ and watchmen, 
others are husbandmen and labourers, and some serve in Infantry 
Regiments. Mhdrs, as a whole, have gained considerably by the 
opening of the railway, many of them getting steady and well paid 
employment as workers on the line. One Mhdr has been a very 
successful contractor for masonry ballast and earth, and is now a 
rich man. They worship Hhandoba, Bhairoba, Aibhavdni, and 
Mahddev. Their chief places of pilgrimage are Ndsik, Trimbak, 
Pandhavpur, Paithan, and Pultamba in Ahmednagor. They keep 
all Hindu holidays. The Somvansis especially observe Bhadvi or the 
seventh day of the bright half oi Bhadrapad (August -September). 
On that day seven dough lamps are made and lighted, balls of 
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* In most large villages there is some fend between the Kunbis and Mhdrs. As 
village servants blhltrs claim, while the Kunbis refnse them, a share of the grain crop. 
In one or two instances the dispute has been carried to the High Court, Mr, J. A. 
Biunes, C. S, 
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wheat flour are offorod to the spirit of the lamps^ aud a dinner 
is given of rice, milk, and clarified butter. Their priests are 
lioreditary saints, Badhm, of their own caste, called ifhAr GosAvis, 
A Bhilt generally officiates at their marriages. They sometimes 
consult village Brdlimans about n child’s name or the Incky day and 
hour for marriage. They have also devotees, bliagats, of Khandoha 
called Vaghes, of Vithoba called Hftrdds’s, and of Bhavilni called 
Bhutes. These bhagais, who claim supernatural powers and are 
Loliovod to bo at times possessed by the gods, generally gain a living 
by begging or by preaching to their castefellows. The hhagats do 
not hold their kirtans, or preachings, in private houses hut in the 
bihars’ rcst-honse where the Mhars generally moot. The subject 
of these kirians is, in most cases, a story ohoson from snch books as 
the Rdmvijaya, Harivijaya, and PdndavpratAp. They aro very often 
held in the month of 8hi-avan (Jnly-Augnst). CoiTcsponding to 
investiture with the snerod thread they havo a peculiar ceremony, 
called kdnshrdmi or ear-cleansing. It is performed lioth for boys 
and girls after the child is five years old. It is usually held on the 
eleventh days of tho Hindu month. Rico and flo'wers are laid before 
a Mb At GosAvi who offers them to a tin image of MahAdov. li tlie 
child is a boy tbo priest seats him on bis right leg, and on his left, 
if she is a girl. Ho then breathes into tho child’s ear, repeating the 
words Namo Shiv Ram Kriuhna Mari, prohnhly moaning, 1 bow in tbo 
name of Shiv, RAm, Krishna, and Hnri. This ends the ceremony, and 
tho GosAvi becomes tho child’s spirittinl guido, gunt. Esceptin a 
few minor points thoir marriage customs differ little from those 
porformod by CliArabbAra.’ Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed subject to tho conditions observed by ChAmbbArs. Costo 
disputes nro settled at a meeting of the men presided over by tho 
headman, 7nc?tc(nr. 

ClitiiMan. CnAMBiLVBS, or tanners, are found in considcrahlo numbers over 
almost tho whole district. • They .are of ten sub-dirisions, D.akshani, 
Dhor-Dnksbnni, Pardeshi, HindnstAni, Pnrdcshi-Mang, BcngAli, 
bfadrassi, , linger, Mochi, and MArvAdi. Of these tho Dakshani and 
Dhor-Dnkshnni aro found in considerable nurahors throughout tho 
district, and tho rest in particular places only, such as NAsik and 
Bliagur. Tho sub-divisions neither cat with one another nor 
intormarry. 

D<nk.shnni ChAmbhArs seem to have been long settled in the district. 
They arc genorally dark, but bnvo nothing in thoir apponranco 
difTcrent from Knnbis. They speak biarathi both at home and 
abroad, and, tliongh a very dirty class, nro hardworking. They make 
shoes and Ic.-ithor water-bags, motv, thoir women helping them. They 
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J Mh4r s niarringc rprcRionira difTer from Cbimbli^r’s in tbreo chief paints. ], Tlio 
I'nilf-rooin » brnn- omanimt is ticil on an hour or tno brfeiro tho time fixed for tbo 
v Milling, and Ibo p-itty fbrn p to the temple of Jlilniti. 2, After betel ami leaves 
naie iieen riistnliuted among ifie men and tnnncric and safTroii among the women, the 
s^'Vomm sr«l«, rice and cbirificd Imlter, and walk four or five limes 
rimn>l tlie naenficiM fire. .I, llaakcts of rarions dvintirs ore exchanged between the 
t o fainilim after the ritnmof Hit bridegroom from the brideV bouse. 
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live in one-storiod lionsos, and tlicir usaa.1 food is pulso and bread, 
ddl 'poli. They wear Ibo ordinary Kimbi dress. On tho occasion 
of betrothal, at a casto meeting, clothes and ornaments aro given to 
the bride, and a silk waist thread, called Jeavgota, and a coooanut to 
the bridegroom. Then, according to the convonienco of both parties 
and in consultation with a Yajnrvodi Brfihmnn, a lucky day and 
hour aro chosen for the marriage. No limit of ago is fixed for tho 
marriage either of boys or of girds. If their parents aro well-to-do 
they are married at an early ago. But, among tho poor, boys often 
remain unmarried till they are thirty or thirtj’-five, and girls till they 
are fifteen or sixteen. ' Before tho marriage a Bnlhm!in is asked to fix 
the time for rubbing the boy with tumrorio, and he gonemlly chooses 
a day three or four days before tho marriage. After the boy has been 
rubbed, some of tho turmeric is, with music, taken to tho girl’s house 
by a party of the boy’s women relations and friends. On reaching 
her house tho bride is rubbed with tho turmeric, and presented with 
clothes and ornaments. On tho marriage day, about a couple of hours 
before tho appointed timo, the bridegroom, riding on a horso, goes 
in procession to the tomplo of Mnrnti followed by his malo and 
female relations and friends. Bis sister, or if he has no sister some 
other female relation, sits behind him if she is a young girl, or, if she 
is grown up, >valks behind him holding a bmss vessel with a bunch 
of beads and some betel leaves, and a cocoannt placed over the 
month. At the temple tho bridegroom is docked in a paper crown 
and receives a turban and such other presents ns tho bride’s father is 
able to give, and then goes in procession to the bride’s house. On 
his way and at tho bride’s dwelling, a coooanut or a piece of bread 
is waved in front of his head and thrown away. I'ho rcBli,of the 
ceremonies differ little from those observed by tho higher castes. A 
piece of turmeric-coloured cloth is held between tho pair, while the 
priest keeps repeating versos and throwing groins of rice and millet 
on the bride and bridegroom. At tho lucky moment tho cloth is 
snatched away, and the guests, clapping their hands, join tho priest in 
throwing grain, while the married couple encircle each others’ necks 
ivith flower garlands or yellow threads. Then betel is handed to tho 
men, and turmeric powder and saffron to tho women. After this the 
^ bride and bridegroom present five married women with some wheat 
or rice, five dry dates, and five betolnnts. Tho pair then tie, each 
on the other’s right wrist, a yellow thread with a piece of turmeric 
fostonod to it. In tho evening tho bride’s father gives a dinner to 
the bridegroom and his relations and friends. This usually consists 
of ordinary food, pulse, and bread ; but, if tho people are well-to-do, 
rich food is prepared. Next day the bridegroom’s father gives 
a dinner, called ulpha, to tho bride’s relations and friends, at which 
cooked rice, sugar and butter, and sometimes pulso and bread are 
served. On the third day, at a ceremony called mdndav or plial 
hharne, the bride is presented with clothes and ornaments, and a 
small quantity of wheat or rice and a piece of cocoa kernel, some dry 
dates, almonds, and botelnuts aro laid in her lap. Tho parents and 
relations of both sides give and receive presents of clothes. Then 
the bridegroom’s mother and her female relations and friends, 
walking on white clothes, go in procession with music to tho bride’s 
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house. On roaoliing the bride’s house all the women bathe, and, if 
ho can afford it, are presented with glass bangles by the bride's 
father. The throe days that the bridegroom spends at the bride’s 
house are passed in great merriraont, the bride and bridegroom 
snatching betel out of each others’ months, playing hide and seek with 
hetel nuts, throwing water on each other while bathing, and feeding 
each other mlh daintiesnnd sweetmeats. While they are at his house, 
the bride’s father gives the bridegroom’s party two dinners. On the 
fourth day both parties form the procession called vardt, and, with 
music and fireworks, accompany the bride and bridegroom on borse- 
bsok to the bridegroom’s bonse. On the day after the bridegroom’s 
return to bis house, his father gives a dinner to all his castofellows, 
the turmeric is taken fram the wrists and the yellow thread 
from the neck, and all traces of turmeric are washed away. 
Polygamy and mdow marriage are allowed ; hut it is not thought 
right for a man to marry a second wifo, unless the first is dead or 
is barren. They have a rule that bachelors cannot marry widows; a 
widow's husband must bo either a widower or a married man. 

They either bury or burn tlio dead. IVlien they bury, the body 
is laid in the grave dressed in a turban and other clothes ; and 
the deceased's eldest son, followed by others of the p<irty, throws 
in handfuls of dust. When they l^nm the dead, the eldest son 
sets fire to the pile, walks thrice ronnd the corpse with on earthou • 
vessel full of water on his shoulders, dashes the water pot on the 
ground, and cries aloud. The funeral party then biitlie, return 
home, and separate after oheiving a few m’m, Mclia azadirachta, 
leaves. On the next day the earth of the grave is levelled, or, if the 
body Kas been burnt, the ashes are thrown into some river or pool. 
On the tenth day, rice or wheat balls are offered to the ancestors of 
the deceased, some of them are thrown into the river, and the rest 
left for the crows. The party who has gone to perform the ceremony 
cannot leave the river bank.luntil crows come and tench the rice 
halls. They keep all ordinary Hindu holidays, and worship Vithoba, 
Khandoba, Bhav&ni, and Mahddov. Chdmbhstrs’ favourite places of 
pilgrimage are Ponittarpnr, Saptaslmng, Ohandanpuri in Mdlogaon, 
and HUsik and Trimbak. They hold in great reverence Bhagat 
BAva of Sukena in Niphdd. The present bdva, who is fourth in. 
descent from the original saint, is named Bhagtya Murhdri and is 
the here^tary tanner of the village of Sukena, Though he works in 
leather like other Chdmbhars, he bathes daily, worships the god 
Vithoba, and reads a holy book called Sarivijaya. Once, at least, in a 
year he goes on a tour through Mdlegnon, Ndndgaon, Ghdndor, and 
ITiphddj the other Hdsik sub-divisions being under the spiritual 
charge of the bands of Dhnlia, Amalner, and Paithan. While on 
tour the lava is accompanied by one or two men. Ho has a 
steff and a guitar, and his followers have small hollow cymbals, 
Ml, ^ on which they accompany their leader’s devotional songs, 
ohajans, and texts from the Marivijaya. Ho is greatly respected, 
often asked to dinuro, and paid two or three pence oy each family of 
his followers. He is often visited by religious-minded Ghdmbhdrs 
who_ TOme for spiritual teaching, upadesha. The bdva gives the 
disciple three rules of conduct, not to steal, not to cheat, and not to 
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commit adultoi 7 i If tlie disciple agrees to licdp tliO^o tales the 
hdiia bathes and asks him to bathe, aud then recites a verse in his 
ear, receiving in return a fee of from three to six ponce (2 -4 as.). ^ 
Though regarded as tlie spiritnal guide of tho caste, the bdua’s 
presence is not necessary at marriage or other festive ocoasionsj 
nor even at a meeting held for settling caste disputes. If ho happens 
to bo present at such a meeting he is paid a shilling or two 
{ns. 8-Ee. 1) from the fine levied from the gnilty man. They 
recognise an hereditary headman called melictarin. Caste disputes 
are settled at a meeting of adult male members in consultation vVith 
the headman. A ChAmbhAr is put out of caste for not giving caste 
dinners, for using filthy language to a castefellow, for killing a cow, 
or for dining, smoking, or having sexual intercourse with a Mhdr, a 
MAng, or a MusalmAn. A person thns expolled is re-admitted into 
caste on payment of a fino, generally a caste dinner, imposed at a 
meeting of the adult males of the caste. Caste dinners are 
compulsory on occasions of births, betrothals, marriages and deaths, 
and as a punishment for breaking caste rules. They never send their 
boys to school, but are, on the whole, a fairly off and contented class. 

Pardeshi ChAmbhArs who are of several sub-divisions, including 
AhirvAlsj Jatves, Dhors, and Katois, claim descent from the saint 
EohidAs the author of many poems and religions songs.® Their 
customs diSer in several details from those of the Deccan ChAmbhArs. 
At the time of marriage the members of tbe bride’s and of tho 
bridegroom’s households never dine with one another, and no 
animal food is touched so long as the marriage festivities last. 
The bridegroom’s marriage crown is very cleverly made of palm 
leaves, and instead of holding a piece of cloth between the bride and 
bridegroom at the moment of marriage, they are made to walk seven 
times round a pillar. These ChAmbhArs speak HindustAni at home 
and an incorrect Marathi abroad. They are very devout worshippers 
of-BhavAni. It is not known when the Bengal, MArwAr, and 
Madras ChAmbhArs came to NAsik, but they cannot be very old 
settlers as they speak the language of their native country.® 

hfAxos, also called VAjantris or musicians, are generally dark, 
coarse and sturdy, passionate, revengeful, rude, and greatly feared as 
sorcerers. They make brooms, baskets and ropes of coir, twine, and 
leather. Some serve in Infantry Bogiments, others are village watch- 
men, guides, grooms, mnBicians,'^ and hangmen. They also beg and 
steal, and are under special police surveillance. They worship the 
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* The verso runs, Sohmn ha nij manlra ihara, chul-e ehanryMkha phera : meaning, 
‘ He (that is God) is I. This is our own troo charm for avoiding the oighty-four 
million wandering. ’ Tho practice of seeking epititnal touching is said to be much less 
common then it used to bo. 

‘ Bohidlis, born at Ohdmbhdrgondu now called Shtigondu in Abmodnagar, is said to 
have boon u contemporary of tbe great Kiibir, and must tborefote have flourished some 
time ubont the twelfth or thirteenth century. Though not tho autlior of any great 
.work, many of his devotional eongs, sdA'u, pada$, nnd dohrdf, uro well known. 

' A few of these Ghdmbhdrs at Bhagur, near DovUIi, soem to have settled there 
since the establishment of the Devldli camp. 

* Their principal musical instruments are the tambourine detf, two clarions lanait, 
and one tur. Tho music prodaced by these is called Hilemiri MJa, 
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goddess Mahdmdri. Mungs and Mlidrs Imre a long standing feud 
and do not, if they can help it, drink of the same 'well. 

EAitosms are found in Niisik, Bdgldn,^ and Sinnar. In 
Sinnar they have an entire village. The Ntlsik Edmoshis claim 
descent from Bdm, and say that they are of the same stock 
as those of Fooua. They can toll men of their own tribe 
hy sight, though to others they do not differ from Kunbis, except 
that their Ma^thi is rough and harsh. They shave like other 
Hindus, and it is a breach of caste rales to grow the beard. They 
are watchmen and cattle and sheep dealers, and, when they have 
pledged their word, are honest and trustworthy. They are good 
huntsmen using slings and guns but novor bo^rs and arrows. 
Though fond of hunting they eat the flesh of deer and hurcs only, 
and never drink liquor. They worship Khanderdo and Bhaviini of 
Tuljdpur. They call Brilhman priests to their weddings, but their 
religious guides, gurus, are ascetics of the slit-ear or Kdnphata sect. 
Their women are held to be impure for twelve days after childbirth. 
They eat from Kunbis bnt not from Telis, Sdlis, Koshtis, Sutdrs, and 
Bhils. The heads of their boys are first shaved at the temple of 
Sntvi to whom they ofier a goat. They have a formal betrothal, 
mdngni, before marriage. Giris are married when they are ten years 
old, and boys when they are sixteen or seventeen. Their marriage 
expenses vary from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-Rs. 300), Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, and divorce is easy. They either bury or 
burn the dead. Gaste dinners are given in memory of the dead, 
invitations being sent to friends and relations even though they 
live at a gpieat distance. Some of them send their boys to school. 

Moohis are found in largo villages and towns. They work in 
leather, cut and dye skins, and make shoes, bridles, and wator-hngs. 
They are more skilful than Chambhdrs, hut, as a class, suffer from 
their fon^ess for drink. Though some of tho newcomers from 
north India are fairly off, their condition is on tho whole poor. 
H^ehAks, found here an& there in the district, are shoemakers 
who make sandals, vahdnah, only. Dohobis, also called Dindoris, 
colour leather and make leather hags, mots. They never »T.nVn 
randals as that branch of the craft is followed hy Hdlemdrs only. 
They do not dine with Chdmbhdrs. Deobb dye skins of cows and 
other animals, and make water-bags, mots, palchdh and mosaics. 
As a class they are badly off. Bhanois, of two divisions LAlbegs 
and Shaikhs, the former Hindus thelattei- Mnsalmdns, both are from 
Gujardt. Except a few in the service of European ofiSoers, they 
are found only in towns as road sweepers and scavengers. They 
are fairly off. MAko-QAbudis, or snake charmers, wander about, 
especially in large towns, begging and showing snakes. The women 
help by pilfering grain from the fields, and some of the men steal 
and sell buffaloes and hnllocks. 

HeligiouB Beggars. The sanctity of Ndsik 
ana inmbak draws many religious beggars to the district. Some 


* In the BAgUn suh-division there is a BAmoshi^iifil and ajdgJiirddr, 
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stay for a long timo, others, after resting for a few days, pass on in 
their tour of pilgrinmgo. The 1 872 census returns show twelve classes 
•with a strength of 8500 (males 4738, females 3702) or 1'22 per cent 
of the whole Hindn population. Of these 2990 (mules 1613, females 
1377) wore Gosd'visj 1060 (males 1146, females 514) Bairdgisj 919 
(males 536, females 383) Mnnbhdvs ; 757 (males 383, females 374) 
Bharddis; 598 (males 281, fomalos 317) Gondhalis; 382 (males 201, 
females 181) Jangams; 268 (males 104, femalos 164).Ohitrakathisj 
266 (males 132, females 134) Jogis ; 260 (males 188, females 122) 
Joshis; 231 (males 119, females 112) KfinphatAs; 113 (males 66, 
females 57) Gopdis ; 49 (males 24, femalos 25) Pduguls ; and 7 (males 
5, females 2) Vdsudevs, 

Gosi'Vis, of whom many are settled in different parts of the 
district, are worshippers of Vishnu and Shiv, and are recruited 
from almost all castes. They mh ashes over their bodies, and wear 
the hair dishevelled and sometimes coiled round the head. They 
wander about begging and' visiting places of pilgrimage. Some are 
retail sellers of perfumes, fragrant ointments, and asafoetida, and 
veiy often travel to Khdndcsh and Nagar for the sale of their waros ; 
others, especially in Trimbak, are rich, dealing in jewelry, owning 
land, lending money, and trading on a large scale in grain. 
Bai^qis, or VAindeiSj* are drawn from almost all classes of 
Hindus. Many of them have settled like the GosAvis, but do not 
hold so good a position. They own land and keep cattlo. Among 
gods they worship Vishnn and Shiv, RAm and Ki’ishna, and among 
goddesses BhavAni and MahAlakshmi. Many of them belong to 
monasteries, maths, and lead a celibate life. In Panchvati, of 
EAmayan renown from which Sita is said to have been earned by 
BAvan the ten-headed king of Ceylon, four alms-houses, aaddvarls, 
for Vairagis and religious beggars visiting the GodAvari, are 
maintained by Bombay merchants. MAnddAvs, of both sexes, live 
together in maths or religious houses. They all shave the head 
and wear black clothes. They wander about in bands and receive 
children devoted to their order by their parents. They are respected 
by the people, but hated by the BrAhmans to whose power they are 
opposed. BhabAdis, also called Daure GosAvis, found in small 
numbers, aro a poor class who make , a living by begging and 
preparing cotton loin-girdles, Icachha. While begging they beat a 
little drum called damru, and chant songs in honour of Jotiba their 
favourite god whose chief shrine is in EatnAgiri.® They worship 
Jotiba, Khandoba, Bhairoba, and T)ovi. When a family has to give 
a feast in honour of Jotiba, a BharAdi must always be called, fed, 
and paid one pice as alms. Before sitting to his meal the BharAdi 
sings some ballads in praise of the god. Gondhalis, wandering 
beggars who sing and dance and form a separate caste, are generally 
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’ From tlio Sanslcrit vi aput from, and rdg passion : ono free from or void of 
passion. 

• Besides by Bharddis Jotiba is wotslii^ped by recent Knnbi settlers from Poona, 
Pandharpur and Sboldpnr where Jotiba is held in great reverence by all ctasscs. 
None of the older settled Ndsik classes ivoraliip Jotibfi, who is originally a sontli 
Konkan deity, 
n 23—10 
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foinidiii larm villa^'os ftn.! towns. Thoy are 
to perform n ^jomlhol aonie (lays after u mnrrmpe. 1 liw is « 
emSmony wl.icli lakes place only at nixl tlie GoJKllmlis am 

SrollJ paid from U to «s. K 4 - Its. 3). Two or tlwco 
^ondlmli.s are onunpod fera 'I'he ' 

performed at liirths and innrriaoe!*, is known to a tew ’ 

almost nil castes. On tlm day of the dance four men who £ 

dance are asked to a dinner gciieiiilly of imranpoh. M niRtit 
come back brinring their imisicnl inslramoiit.s, a torch called dirti, 
and tlio uniform of the dancer. When the men arrive, the headman 
of the family set-s a wooden stool ealled tUnrumj close to the poa« m 
I n whoso honour the dance is given, and lii.v.s some w'hent on tbo s M 
nndahmssorcoppcrcupconfaining lietel leavc.s. In 
alialf cocoa kernel filled with nee, a helclnnt, and a 
piece. Near the stool is placed a lighted lamp , ^,i - 

Lnds in front drc.sscd in a long while roho reaching to fl'O"*""" 
wearing a cowrie garland round hia neck mid jinglmg bell •‘‘“•‘W '• 
Tho others stand behind him, two of them with 
third with a torch, Tho torch, tU i /f, is first wor«hipiicd with snli^ 
and turmeric. Tho hc.ad dancer t hen aing.s and dances, the dnimm^ 
accompanYing him and the torcli-bi'arer !.ervingns a butt tor n - 
jokes. After about an hour a pi-.iycr is sung in liojmiir ot nw 
goddess and tho company drops some copper or silver coins into 
brass pot hold, by the liend dnneer. Tlioti the head dancer presem 

them with cocoa kernel and sugar j tho host give.s tho company some 

hotel loaf j and tho party breaks np. Thoro is no fixed payraent 
to tho dancers, hut they gonornlly got from Cd. to 2«. (o*. 4 • Bo. t)». 
and if tho host is well-to-do, a turban. They live solely by hogB"^g 
and aro fairly off. Jakoamb,' Lingaynt priosl.s, of two sub-divisions, 
Sthiivnrs and Chirantis, are found in very smiill numbers. They' wear 
hanging from tlioir necks a small silver or copper ensket with an 
oinhlcm of S3hlv. Tho Chirantis lead a secluded life in raonastories, 
or holy places. Tlie Sthuvnrs Beiwo os priests to LingnJ^’'. 
laymen. Bosidos acting as' priests some of them bog from house 
to house and village to village dressed in ochre-colourcd 
carrying a couch shell or a drum called hanjdri, and others like 
Bfivals have taken to make silk and cotton thread and silk tassels. 
They eat no animal food. Some of them are poor, hut, ns a class, 
Jogit. they are fairly off many living in well endowed monustories. Jooie 

are of many kinds, some foretell future events and others act as 
showmen to deformed animals. Persons of all castes enter the 
Jodtu, order, some manying and others rotnnining single. Josnis, beggars 

ot middle rank, foretell future events and go ahont singing and 
KinplmUt, beating a drum called davre, KAkphatAb,^ or slit ears, wearing 
large and thick rings in their ears, earn their living by singing 
and playing on a ’guitar. Bdja Gopiclmnd is generally the hero 
QopAh. of their songs. GopAls are wrestlers who earn their living by 
_ performing feats of strength and agility. Thoy make money by 

rearing and selling buffaloes. Thoy generally remain from five to 


Jangam. 


* An accoant of tte EAnphatds is given in Bombay GazoUoer, V. 85-S7. 
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fifteen days at one camp, bnt do not move during the rainy months, 
stopping wherever they happen to be when the rain begins. During 
the rains they carry on their usual business, and, when times are bad, 
eke out their gains by begging. PAnouls are a class of beggai’s 
who begin at cock-crow and are never seen begging after the sun 
is up. They go about praising Hindu gods, and receive alms either 
in money or clothes, blessing the names of the givers’ forefathers. 
VAsudevs wear long peacock feather hats and support themselves 
by begging. They play on a flute called poua and take alms in 
money or worn-out clothes. They pride themselves in being beggars, 
and nothing will tempt them to become labourers. NandivAlbs 
dress a bull in a smart cloth with a fringe of jangling bells and a bell 
necklace, and, taking him with them beg from house to house. 
All three, Vasudevs, Joshis, and Nandivales, eat together and 
intermarry. 

According^ to the 1872 census, Hiisik Musalma'ns numbered 
32,148 souls. They were found over almost the whole district, their 
number vaiying from 4593 in the Nasik sub-division to 435 in 
Ndndgaon. In the absence of any written record, there is much 
doubt as to the earliest Musalman settlement in Nasik. The 
first Musalmdn invasions of the Deccan, under Ald-ud-din Ghori 
(1296) and Malik Kdfur (1318) do not seem to have left any lasting 
mark on the Ndsik people. It w-is not until the estabbshment of 
the Moslim kingdoms of Khandesh (1377) and Ahmednagar 
(1490), and the arrival of Moslim missionaries that the Musalmdns 
began to form a separate community. The two leading Nasik 
missionaries were Khwdja Khunmir Husaini (1620) and Syed 
Muhammad Sadik Sarmast Husaini (1568). Sometimes the missionary 
was a healer as well as a preacher, trust in his power to cure doing 
much to foster a belief in his creed. At the same time much of their 
success was due to their influence with the neighbouring Musalman 
rulers. Of conversions by force under the early Deccan dynasties 
there is no record j the Lakarhards, Mnltdnis, and other classes are 
evidence of the Emperor Aurangzeb’s zeal for the faith. 

The Syeds and Pirzddds are the only eimmplos of strictly foreign 
descent. The classes who style themselves Shaikhs and Pathans, 
for there are almost no Moghals, show no signs of a foreign origin 
either in their features or in their, character. Nor is their name 
enough to prove a foreign origin as, in the Deccan, Hindu converts 
commonly took the class name of their patrons or converters. 
The Ndikwdris, the lesiding local body who style themselves 
Pathdns and who aro said to have been called after Haidar Ali Ndik 
of Mysor, are probably the descendants of Hindu converts. No 
Pathdns of pure Kabul descent aro settled in the district ; any that 
occur are visitors. The Syeds are found in Ndsik only ; the other 
classes are distributed throughout the district. 

At Ndsik, three or four families of Syeds claim descent from 
Husain, the younger son of Ali, through their forefather saint 
Khwaja Khunmir Husaini who came from Persia about the end 
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ot tlio nintli century ot the Hcjrn (A.ii, 1520) and settled at 
Gulbai'ga^ tlien one of the chief seats of Musalindn power. Under 
Musaltniia rule, on acconnt of their knowledge of Muhammadan law 
and because of the piety of their lives, his descendants were cho.son 
Mtis of sereral towns and cities, and many of thorn still hold 
these offices. Their home speech is nindnstdni. Shoi’t and spare 
in habit, with palish brown or whcat-coloured skins, they have 
largo dark eyes and hair, and a mild gentle expression. Though not 
faulty the features are irregular. The men let the beard grow, the 
younger cutting the moustaches short above the lips and allowing 
them^ to grow near the corners of the mouth, and the old entirely 
shaving the upper lip. Residence in India and suhiection to 
Mardtha rule have chonged their hold and generous character 
to weak-minded timidity. They have no distinct community, but, 
unless under special circumstances, they do not mai-ry witli others 
than the Syed Pirzddds of Ndsik. They givo their children no 
English education, but tench them a little Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, and Mardthi. In the beginning of British rnlo 
some of them held high appointments under Government, -hut now, 
except one who is a chief constable in th.B Thdna police, none are in 
Government service. 


PirzAdAs are a class of Syeds found in Ndsik only. They are 
descended fi’om the saint Syed Shdh Muhammad Sddik Sarmnst 
Husaini, who, about the close of the tenth century of the Hejra 
(a.d. 1568), came from Medina, and, having travelled over the 
greater part of western India, setiled at Ndsik. He is said to have 
been one of the most successful of Musalmdn missionriries. Some 
of the converted classes still show a special belief in his power as 
a saint, and a warm and respectful devotion to his descendants. 
After sailing at Ndsik, ho married the daughter of an Husnini 
byed who was m charge of the province of Bidar. Tall, 
MTong,^ and muscular, with black or brown eyes and hair, the 
PiraadM are mostly fair ; the eyes are generally large with long 
and rather full eyelashes; the nose is often rather flat andpuggish, 
marring faces whose other features are unusually handsome. The 
expression is firm and intelligent. Most old men and some of 
the young shavo the head ; others wear the hair hanging to the 
ear lobes, mid have thin beards, and the moustaches are Wn in 
largo tufts at the corners of the mouth, and out short on the Up. 
ihough jovial and fond of amusement, they are sober, steady, 
tliritty almost to mamness, and many of them well-to-do. Many 
among thorn are landholders, holding lands in gift from tho 
Moghal emperors and the Marnthfts in consideration of tho sanctity 
wthowforefatoeraorof their services as soldiers. Some deal in 
p'ain, hay, or toel end some ore municipal contractors. Some who 
• X money to Hindu banWs or husbandmen. Very 
money dealings with their own people, as, among 
f moneylendmg as a calling is illegal and unpopular. 
^ class they uro not carefal to say their prayers. 
Tnirri a soparato community. But in the matter of 

Nfivib <>lmy are closely oonncolod with tho 

4 .Nn.H£ tsyctls of the Kiiripiira qnaiior of tlio city. Though they 
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generaJly Toavry witli tlioso Syed femilics, tlioy have no objection to 
marry the daughters of Shaikhs or Pathdns of good family. Except 
that the oldest and most honoured among them manages the lands 
.of the shrine, in whose revenues most of them have some share, 
there is no acknowledged head of their community. Most teach 
their children some Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, and Mardthi, and 
one or two have lately begun to send their boys to learn English in 
the Hasik high school. 

Of Traders there are five chief classes, Bohords, Kokanis, Mnltilnis, 
Lakai’hdras, and Malabiris. 

BobobAs, found in Nasik where they number about thirty 
families, are said to have settled in the district during the last 
hundred years, and most of them since the opening of the railway 
(1861). All are Shias of the Isnmili sect, followers of the Mulla 
Saheb of Surat who is their high priest. With a strain of Arab 
or Persian blood, they are probably chiefly converts from among 
the Hindu traders of Gujarat. Most of the families were settled in 
Bombay before they moved to Nasik. All are shopkeepers selling 
stationery, European hardware, and kerosine or gas-light oil as it is 
locally called, and some of them making and selling iron vessels for 
holding water and oil. They are a well-to-do class and have a 
mosque of their own, which, within the last five years, they have 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged. They are a religions people, their 
worship and family ceremonies being conducted by a deputy, naih, 
of the Surat Mulla S&heb, 

Kokanis, who as their name shows are settlers from the Konkan,^ 
form a large community in Ndsik. Descendants of the Arab and 
Persian refugees and traders, who, from the eighth to the sixteenth 
century, settled along the coast of Thdna, they are said to have come 
to Ndsik about a hundred years ago. Except some newly married 
girls from the Bionkan, who speak the mixture of Arabic, Hindustani, 
and Marathi which is known as the Kokani dialect, the Ndsik settlers 
speak Deccan Hindustdni. Tall and mnsoular, though spare, with 
fair, ruddy, or clear olive skins and black or brown eyes, the Kokanis 
have regular and clear cut features, with generally on expression of 
keenness and intelbgence. The younger men wear the hair banging 
to the lobe of the ear, and the older shave the head. The hair on the 
upper lip is close out by the young, and shaved by the old. Both 
young and old wear full curly beards. The men have the common 
, Musalmdn dress, and the women the Mardtha robe and bodice, though 
their ornaments are the same as those worn by the Deccan Musalmdn 
women. They are cleanly in their habits, crafty, hardworking, sober 
though fond of amusement, and, though thrifty, charitable and 
hospitable. In their intercourse with other Musalmdns they maintain 
a distant but polite reserve. The Nasik Kokanis, almost toa man, are 
dealers in grain generally in rice. They lend money to husbandmen 
and take rice in payment. Some buy standing crops of rice, others 


^ MusalmAns pronounce nnd write the word Kokon not Konkan. They ecom to 
Karo changed the form to make it ma-ui in their speech what the Hindu Konkan 
seems albo to mean, ‘ The Tiand of Hills.' 
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lend money ntintcrosl. Thosowlio onlor into contracts f or tliosnloot 
rice keep lorge numbers of cows nnd bullocks, and, during barrest 
time, visit tlio fields of tlio linsbnndmcn to whom they have made 
advances. The rice is packed in bags of about 900 to 1 100 pounds 
(‘1-5 Mans), and brought by b.ands, or gaUiiif, ofballocks, to towns or 
grain markets where it is sold to local or Slarwiir Vnuis, and sent by 
rail chiefly to Bombay. In religion they arc Sunnis of the Shafei 
school, nnd are very religious nnd devoted. At Niisik they have 
several mosques built for worship, ns well ns for the use of travollere 
and religions teachers. At those places, trav'cllcrs from Upper India 
and maitlavis learned in tlio law of Islam arc entertained for years 
at the o.xpcnso of the Kokani conimnnitj*. They have also niadr/hw, 
or schools, where a foreign maulavi paid by the community presides, 
nnd whore the boys are taught the ground-work of Arabic and 
the leading principles of Islam. On the nights of the Maulud nnd 
the Rnmziin these mosques are lighted, nnd sermons are preached 
by one of the maulavis. They marry among themselves only, and 
have n well organised community under the maungomont of some 
of the richest and most respected of their number. Civil, and 
sometimes criminal, disputes arc settled by the community which 
has the power of levying fines nnd crediting the amount to the 
common, or matijid, funds. From these funds the expenses of 
Maiduuts and travellers are mot nnd the deserving poor are sometimes 
helped. Though they do not tonoh thoir children nnj’tliing hut 
Hindustdni and sometimes Arabic nnd MnrAtlii, nnd though none of 
them has entered Government service, they are a flourishing nnd 
well-to-do people. 

MuiitAnis aro found in small numbers in Ndsik nnd in the west 
of the district along tlio Snhyadri hills. Thoy nro said to have 
come from Multan as carriers nnd camp followers to Aorangzoh’s 
armies. Those in Kdsik speak a low Hindustani, nnd tlip 
Khdndbsh Mnltdnis speak half Marathi nnd half Pnnjdb Hindustani. 
Both classes have a strong Pnnjnb accent. Those of Khiindosh 
understand no other langua^o, while those of Ndsik both understand 
and speak common. Hindnsmni. They nro tall, thin but muscular, 
dark skinned, with keen rather snnken eyes, rather large nnd hooked 
noses, and o crafty though jovial expression. Those in Ndsik shave 
the head but wear the beard, while those in KImndesh wear their 
hair in long wild curls nnd are not careful to shave the beard. 
The Khdndesh Mnltdnis wear the Mardtha Kunbi dress, the women 
having half Mardtha half Vanjdri costumes, a Mardtha roho over a 
petticoat, and a Vanjdri hodioe. Ndsik Mnltdnis, both men nnd 
women, wear the common dress of Deccan Muhammadans. The 
Ndsik Mnltdnis are honest, hardworking, but given to drink, 
and proverbially touohy and quaiTelsomo ; those in Hhdndesh aro 
quiet, honest, bold, sober, and thrifty. It is a strong proof of 
their honesty and love of order that no Khdndesh Multdni is 
knoTTO to have appeared as a principal, either in a civil or in 
a criminal court. Those in Ndsik deal in dried fish which they 
bring from Kalydn or Bhiwndi in Thdna, and sell in Ndsik and 
other large district towns. Those in Khdndesh are husbandmen 
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and cattle breedera. Sunnis in name they know nothing of their 
religion. Their daily life difiera little from that of their Kunbi 
neighbonrs. It is even said that some of them, not knowing their 
own holidays, keep Hindu ones. They do not send their children 
to school. The Ndsik Mnltdnis are dying out; but the Khandesh 
Multiinis are mOre numerous, and as husbandmen are prosperous 
and well-to-do. 

' T.^yAimXn^a , or wood sellers, are found in small numbers in Ndsik, 
Ehdndesh, Ahmednagar, Poona, and all parts of the Deccan. In 
most places they are a mixed population of Shaikhs and a few Syeds, 
who during the reign of Anrangzeb were pined by a large number 
of Hindu converts, who were either wood-sellers when they were 
Hindus or took to wood selling when they became Musalmdns. They 
dress like the common Deccan Mnsalm&ns, except that some of the 
women wear the Marathi robe and bodice. They are quiet and 
orderly, some of them given to gdnja smoking, but most of them 
clean, thrifty, and well-to-do. They sell wood both for building 
and for fuel, and buy wood from private sources as well as at forest 
sales. They store it in their yards or compounds, and in open 
places which they hire for the purpose. The business though 
profitable requires capital, and for this reason many have taken to 
other callings, chiefly private and Government service as messengers 
and police constables. They are Sunnis in name, but are not careful 
to say their prayers. They form a separate community with one of 
their number as head, who has power to settle disputes by small fines 
which go to meet the expenses of the nearest mosque. They teach 
their children a little Hindustani. None of them has risen to any 
high post nnder Government. 

MALAnlBiB are roughly estimated at abont 200 souls. They 
generally stay in large towns, and npver visit villages except 
for purposes of trade. Even in Ndsik few are settled, almost all 
look forward to the time when they shall have loid by enough to 
return to their native land. They belong to the part Arab part local 
community, which, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese found established in strength on the Malabar coast. 
They are generolly traders in hides, which they buy. from the 
butchers in large towns and from the Mhdrs of surrounding villages, 
with whom they have regular dealings. Some send the hides 
to Bombay and others to Madras. Others trade in cocoanuts, dates, 
and cofiee, which they bring either from Bombay or Malab&r. The 
poorer members of the community retail glass and wax bangles. 
They are a short, wcU-made people, with hlack or rich brown skins, 
large narrow eyes, and an abundance of bair, which tbey say is duo 
to their fondness for cocoanuts. ' The women are gannt and strong, 
mth regular hut harsh features. The men shave the head and grow 
large bushy beards and moustaches. Their home tongue is Malabdri 
but tbey speak HindustSlni with others. The men wear white skull- 
caps covered, out of doors, by long tightly-wound coloured kerchiefs. 
The well-to-do wear loose long shirts with tight jackets fastened* 
either in the middle by buttons or on the side by broadcloth 
strings. Instead of trousers both men and women wear coloured 
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^vaistclothsj lungis, reaching from the waist to the ankles. The 
women tie a scarf round their heads, and ns an upper garment have 
cither n jacket or a loose shirt. JBoth men and women wear sandals 
or shoes. Their common food is rice, cocoanats, and fish, and 
they are fond of drinking water in wUch rice has heen hoiled, 
mixed with a little clarified butter. Most of tlie Ndsik hlalahfiris 
are more or less well-to-do. After a ten years’ stay in a foreign 
place, a Malahari is generally able to return to his native land where 
he starts a new business or becomes a husbandman. The poorer 
families, though humble craftsmen, ore rarely in debt. Touchy and 
hot-tempered the Malabdris are hardworking, the higher classes 
religions and steady, and the lower classes, thongh thrifty and 
cleanly, neither sober nor particularly honest. All are Sunnis 
most of them of the Shafei school, and, except that they do not keep 
many of the marriage and other ceremonies, their customs do not 
differ from those of the local Musalmans. In Ndsik they have no 
organisation as a separate community. They teach their children 
the Kurdn by rote and sometimes Malabdri, but no one has been 
known to g^ve them an English or a Mardthi training. 

Of Craftsmen there are five classes, Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 
Kaghzis, paper-makers ; Saikalgars, tinkers; Telia or Pinjards, 
oil'pressers and cotton cleaners, and Momins, weavers. 

TAkbats, or Misoaes, are immigrants from Mfirwnr and Rajpntdna, 
and ate found in large numbers at Ahmednagar, in less strength 
at Ndsik, and thinly scattered over Khdndesh and other parts of 
the Deccan. Out of doors, the men speak Hindnsthni, but at homo 
and with the women they use a Marwar dialect much mixed with 
Hindustdni. They are of middle height, muscular though not stout, 
>vith wheat-coloured skins, regular features, and scanty beards and 
moustaches. The men dress like common Deccan Musalmdns, except 
that, in-doors and when at work, they wear a waistcloth instead of 
trousers. The women wear the head-scarf and short sleeveless shirt, 
hidta, and, except a few who have lately given it up, the full Mdrwdr 
petticoat. Some of the women’s ornaments, such ns the Mdrw.dr 
chained anklets, are peculi^r.^ As a class they are sober, truthful 
and honest except in trade matters, hardworking, thrifty, cleanly, 
and well-to-do. They are tinkers and makers of copper and brass 
vessels, driving a brisk trade of which, to a great extent, they have 
the monopoly. Sunnis in religion those at Ahmednagar and Ndsik 
have latterly adopted very strait almost WahhAbi opinions, owing 
to the preaching of a Wahhdbi missionary, Maulavi Nurul Huda, 
whoso followers most of them are. They have a well organised 
community, whose head-quarters are at Alimerlnnffn,. nnd Ndsik.® 
The yearly charity tux enjoined by the Muhtimmadan law supplies 
common funds, which arc under the management of their hesid- 
man. Money from the fund is spent in maintaining maulavis and 
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otlier loarnod li'avellers wlio cotug from Bombay and. iTpper India^ 
and in endowing scbools in which Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian, 
but chiefly the religious portions of Muhammadan leaniing, are 
taught. The funds are increased by fines levied by the heads of 
the community in settling civil and some minor criminal disputes. 
Many of them who know the Kurdn by heart place the title Hdfiz 
before their name. One of them, the late Hafiz Osmdn of 
Ahmcdnagar rose to be a mamlatdar in Government seiwico, one 
of them is a schoolmaster in the Berars, and many hold respectable 
posts in the government of His Highness the Mizam. 

£!A.ghzis, or paper makers, form a small community whose 
members wore originally partly foreigners partly local converts. As 
for trade purposes they formed a separate union and for convenience 
lived in the same quarter of the town, they came to be looked on 
as a distinct class. On a rough calcnlation they do not number 
more than 200 souls. Besides in Hasik they are found in Erandol 
in Khandosh, and in Danlatabad in His Highness the Nizdm’s 
dominions, whore they claim to be immigrants from Gnjardt. 
Being a mixed class they have no special appearance. Their homo 
speech is Hindustani. They dress in Gujarat Mnsalmdn fashion, the 
men wearing a turban, a shirt, a coat, and trousers, and the women 
a scarf, a long shirt, and trousers. The well-to-do have factories 
where paper is made from rags and old scraps of paper. The poorer 
work in the paper factories or as day labourers. The universal use 
of English paper has much lessoned their trade ; those who, ten 
years ago, were well-to-do are now only fairly ofi, and those who were 
labourers have taken to other employments. The better off among 
them have enough for ordinary expenses, but marriage and other 
special charges swallow up their savings. The poorer are usually 
scrimped even for daily charges, and on special occasions are forced 
to borrow. They are sober, hardworking, steady, cleanly, honest, and 
religious. Sunnis in religion they believe in Shdh Gharib-un-nawdz 
of Nandurbdr in Khdndesh, to whose descendants, when they come 
toEdsik, each pays from 29. to 10s. (Re. 1 -Es. 5). They form a 
separate community settling their smaller disputes among themselves, 
and punishing refractory members by fines of from 2s. to £10 (Ee. 1- 
Es. 100) which they spond in repairing mosques and in other 
religions works. The most respected member of their community 
is genoraUy chosen headman. Some of them teach their children 
Marathi, with the view of giving them an English education. 

SaiIvAI.ga.rs, or GhibAras, wandering blacksmiths, are a small 
community of not more than 200 sonls. Converted from Hinduism 
not more than fifteen years ago, though they cannot claim to belong 
to any of the four regular classes, they call themselves Shaikhs to 
which class the Fakir, who converted them, belongs. The manner 
of their conversion was rather curious. A ivild wandering people 
with little idea of worship, the Presbyterian missionaries of Ndsik 
for long tried to convert them. While the Ghisdras werohe.silnting 
whether-to adopt Christianity, a Muhammadan Paldr from Bombay, 
well acqiininted with their habits of thought, persuaded them to bo 
circumcised and then explained to them the doctrines of Isldm. 
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Tlie Gliisarda fix their camp nb some town or Tillage so long nS 
there is a supply of kniTes to grind and tools to mend. ^ When their 
business dwindles they make a moTC, They are thin wiiy men aith 
black skins, high cheek bones, and thick lips. Latterly they haw . 
token to shaving the head, but some still keep tho Hindu top-knot. 
Since their conversion most men wear the beard. Tho women ^ss 
their hair rather oddly, plaiting each tress in a separate braid. Tlity ^ 
speak a mixture of Krlnareae and Marathi, and, since their converfflon, 
have added a considerable Hindustani element. In their dcnlinffi 
with townspeople they speak a vile HindustSni. Their dress is ham 
to describe, as it is little more than tho rags and tatters of cast-on 
clothes begged from their customers. Before their conversion they 
ate almost anything. How they abstain from things forbidden by 
the Muhammadan law. Wandering iransmiths and tinkers they 
make nails and tongs, and when they happen to bo in villages mona- 
fieldand other tools. Tbeir women help by blowing tbo heUow.", 
and, when in towns, by gathering bits of iron from dust heaps and dung 
hills, as material for their husbands’ anvils. Though never pressed 
for food they lead a hand to mouth life, always ready to spend what 
little they earn in food and drink. Tliey are making some slow 
progress towards a better life. Some of their women, in consequence 
of the preachings of tbeir patron, have given up the tottered halt- 
open petticoat and taken to the long shirt and trousers, a 
that snows an improvement in means as well as in morals. 
-character also is undergoing a change. As Hindus they were Jme, 
unclean, and given to drink and stealing. Since their conversion, 
most have given up drinking as a habit and are better off than ' 
formerly. They still cling to many of tho vices of thoir former 
state,^ but they have bc^un to look upon them as things foi'biddcD. 
Sunius in religion they look on the Fakir who converted them in'tb 
special reverence. They have a community, and regard ns their 
head the mtilla or other local religious authority. They have nOt - 
begun to give their children any ti-aining even in ma tiers of religion- 
Teus, or oil-pressors, aro found only . in Nasik and west 
Khandesh, and PinjAkAs, or cotton cleauers, are thinly scattered 
over the whole Deccan. The Hlisik Tolis and Pinjarils form one 
community, and are said both by thoraselvcs and by others to he 
^ttlers from Gujarat. In Khdndcsh and in Ahmednag.ir and other 
Deccan cities, there are no Mnbammodan Telis, and the Pinjaras or 
Hodddfs as they arc called in Ahmednagnr, aro descendants of local 
converts to Isldm.^ Tho men are tall, somewhat stout and foir or 
wheat-coloured, with regular features, scanty beards, and shaven 
heads. The women are generally well made, handsome, and fair. 
Except that they always wear tho waistoloth, the men dress in 
re^lor Musalmdn fashion. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober 
and lionest, and, though not very prosperous or well-to-do. aro not 
senmpod for ordinary or special expenses and arc not in debt. 
Cotton cleaners and oil-pressors by craft they rarely take to any 
other calling. Sunnis by religion, those of Ndsik and west 
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Ehdudesli believe in the Guiavafc saint Bdwa Ghor whose tomb is on 
tlio Narbada, about fourteen miles above Broach. The A-hmednagar 
Naddafs follow the local Pirzadas. The Ndsik community of 
Pinjards and Telis is under the management of a council of five. 
In cases of dispute or misconduct the usual penalty is temporary 
oxcommuuication, which, as in G-njarat, is known as water and 
tobacco stopping. Pines are also levied, and the amounts paid are 
kept in charge of the council, and, when they form a big enough 
sum, a dinner is given to the community. In Khandesh and the 
Deccan the community is not so well organised. Fines are unknown, 
and an offender is punished by making him humbly beg the pardon 
of the members of the community. As a class the Deccan, 
especially the Ahmednagar, cotton cleaners are held in little esteem. 
In general invitations, when all Musalmfins are asked, the Nadddfs 
form an exception, and no Ahmednagar Mnsalmdu will dine at 
the house of, or with, a Nadddf . They do not give their children 
any schooling, and none of them has ever entered Government 
service. 

Servants are of two classes, Naikwdris and Kasbans. The other 
servants, such as Bhistis or water-carriers and Dhobhis or washermen, 
are too few to form separate communities. 

NaikwXkis are found in large numbers in Nasik, Khdndesh, and 
Ahmednagar, and thinlv scattered over the other Deccan districts. 
They are said to be Maratha Kunbis whose forefathers were converted 
to Isldm by Tippu’s father Haidar Ndik, from whom they take their 
name. After the fall of Seringdpatam they passed north as soldiers 
of fortune under the Poshwas, and many of them settled at Ndsik, 
which, before and during tho reign of Bajirao, was the chief seat of 
Maratha power, Tho home speech of those who live in villages is 
klardthi, while those who live in towns speak Hindustdni with a 
plentiful mixture of Marathi words and a strong Marathi accent. They ■ 
are tall, thin, and muscular, with black skins and Maratha features, 
high cheek bones, rather sunken eyes, large and full lips, and 
irregular teeth. Though like them in other respects, the women 
are of a fuller habit of body than the men. The men let their hair 
grow, wear curled moustaches, and, except a few who shave the chin, 
have beards parted and combed from the middle of the chin. The 
men dress like Mar4,thds in large three-cornered turbans, short coats, 
and waistcloths ; very few have trousers. The shoes are of the Maratha 
shape. In villages and outlying towns the women wear the Maratha 
robe and bodice, and, in towns and all over Khandesh, dress in 
the Musalmjvn shirt and trousers. They are quiet, hardworking, 
honest, thrifty, sober, and fond of amusement. They are generally 
soldiers, messengers, and constables, and a few are husbandmen. 
In Ahmednagar and Poona, some of them find employment with 
bankers as watchmen. Some are Sunnis and some who live in 
outlying parts keep many Hindu customs, calling a Br&hman as 
well as a tmilla to their w'eddings. Afew of the more educated are 
strait in their religious opinions, inclining, it is said, to Wahhdbi-ism. 
They have a well organised commnnify with their most intelligent 
and rospocled inombor as the head. The head has power to fine in 
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cases of misconduct. The money realised from fines forms a" 
common fund, from which public feasts are given. Very few sen 
their phildren to school, and, in Government service, none Jim 
risen higher than a head constable. 

Kasdans, or NIikaks, dancing girls and prostitute, form in 
a community of about a hundred souls. They do not claim 
belong to any of the four chief classes. They are mostly conver o 
Hindus, with a certain number of foreigners who have got thomsclJM 
enrolled in the community. They are found only in Nasik. nemj 
a mixed class they have no common peculiarity of 
The home speech is Hindustani, with a free sprinkling of 
words and with a strong Deccan accent and pronunciation. ■ 
common dress is tho Maratha robe and bodice covering c 
kick and fastened in a knot in front. Till they reach womnnhoo , 
girls wear the short shirt with or ivithout sleeves, 
eases, a bodice and trousers. All wear shoes ; the well-to-ao 
light niudastdni shoe, the poor the plain baggy DecMU slipper, 
and a few of the more coquettish English slippers and 
Sometimes a small waistcoat is used for winter wear. It is of p n 
or arnameuted velvet, or of broadcloth, according to the means aui 
taste of the wearer. The usual ornaments are a necKiac , 
pendants or earrings, bangles, and loose bell anklets, known a 
futild.i, which aro always worn to give a gracefulness to the wa s 
by regulating it according to tho chime of the hells. _ Fresh convert 
from Hinduism do not eat beef. Singing and dancing or prostitn* 
tion, or tho three together, form the occupation or the greater 
number. From the spread of roformed ideas and education among 
the youth of tho pnwent day their profession Ims of late become 
very poorly paid. The dancing girls trace tho change to o general 
looseness of conduct and fondness for intrigne, which, they say, 
prevails among private women, as, under tho British rule, tn®? . 
BO longer fear tho husband’s sword or poniard. Th® days . 
aro gone by when a dancing girl was not uncommonly mistress oi 
a village. Now tho poorer, that is the plainer among them, can 
hardly go to sleep rvith the certainty of to-morrow’s breakfast, ana 
the chances of tho profession at times force even tho better off to 
seek tbo monoylendcr’s help. Thqr arc proverbially crafty and 
faithless, and, though tidy and cleanly, are fond of amnsoment, ana 
given to intoxication and intrigue. They have two special customs, 
the celebration of tho first night on which a girl enters her profession, 
and the niiari or day on which she first dyos her teeth with blnok 
dentrifico. The first ceremony lasts for fifteen days, during which oil 
tho womon moot and dance and in return aro feasted. It costs from 
£10 to £100 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 1000) or oven more. The miW is 
cclobmtcd at tho ivish of tho person under whoso protection a girl 
hnjipons to ho. A dancing girl though of advanood years never 
performs tho mhsi, unless one of her masters is kind onpugli to 
hear tho expense. The nitWi is celebrated by a round of fensts nnd 
diuiccs for a certain number of days, on one of wbicb tbo girl is 
dressed in (lowcr.s and olhonvise ti-eatcd .like a Muhammadan bride. 
This nlso costs from £10 (Rs. 1 00) iipwimis. K.xcopt some foreigners 
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■who are Shids in religion, the Ndsik Naikans are Sunnis. They place 
special faith in Syed Muhammad ■who is buried in the Nasik Pirzadas’ 
shrine, and at every anniversary of Ids death dance at his tomb 
without payment. They have a community with a head who is 
generally the girl whose ancestors are the oldest residents. When 
a new member joins the community she is made to give a dinner. 
Their rules are enforced by excommunication or fine. They teach 
their children nothing but their own profession. 

Fa'rsis numbered 130 souls (males 94>, females 86). Most are 
shopkeepers or liquor-farmers in Ndsik, Igatpuri, and other towns. 
One is a chief constable at Devldli. 

Jews, forty-nine in number (males twenty-nine, females twenty), 
are employed as railway carriage painters in Igatpuri. One is a 
draftsman in the public works department. 

Christians numbered 1064 souls (males 671, females 39.S] or 0*13 
per cent of the population. The only Christian village is Sharanpur 
or the City of Refuge, It was formded by the Reverend W. S. 
Price of the Church Mission Society in 1854. Por some years 
before the establishment of a separate village, there was a Christian 
school and orphanage in Ndsik. It was thought that the institution 
would flourish better outside of the to^wn, where arrangements 
might ha made to teach the children some useful calling, and 
where converts', would find refuge from the annoyance and persecution 
that commonly follow a change of faith. A mile or so west of 
Ndsik the grant of about eighty acres of land with a yearly rental of 
£3 10s. Qd. (Es. 35-4-0), which was afterwards increased to 114 acres 
and £9 3s, (Rs. 91-10) rental, was obtained from Government, 
and an orphanage, a missionary’s home, schools, and workshops were 
built. In 1879, including small communities at Devldli, Igatpuri, 
"Vaddla, Pdthardi, and Makhmalabad, the number of Christians was 
380. In that year twelve adults and thirty-nine children were 
baptised. Cf the twelve adults, one was a Brdhman, one aKunbi, 
one a goldsmith, and the rest Mhars. During 1879 the orphanage 
maintained eighty-nine hoarders, thirteen of whom were new- 
comers. During the same year twenty-nine boarders left, chiefly 
the children of destitute parents who had been taken in during the 
scarcity of 1877 and were then 'sent back to tbeir homes. The 
brphanage contributions amounted during 1879 to £496, and the 
disbursements to £395 leaving a net balance of £101. 

The W'orkshops have trained a large number of artisans, who, as 
carpenters,^ blacksmiths, and bricklayers, find steady work, and 
are well-to-do. Tbe estate is too small to divide into holdings. 
But a home farm has lately beon started which gives constant 
work to some of the villagers, and employs others during the busy 
season. In 1879, the farm yielded a net profit of £10 (Rs.lOO). 
Such of tho converts as are not craftsmen earn their Imng as day 
labourers. Most of the villagers, except one or two Kunbi and 
Brahman families, were either Mhdrs or Mdngs, All eat and drink 
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tocetlior, and niomljors of tho different artisan classes freely 
intermarry. But BrAUmnn converts are averse from connection 
vdtlilow caste families, and Mlifirs from marrj'ing ivitli Miings. 

All villagers arc hound to observe certain rules of conduct ano 
faith, and, if they break them, are liable to punishment. Ine 
nower to punish any breach of rules rests ' with the church 
missionary, the head of tho village. Ho either punishes the 
offender summarily, or calls a meeting of the church council 
or committee. This council consists of the missionary as presmont 
and six other members, two of them chosen yearly by the president, 
and the rest by the villagers’ votes. The punishments are lines, 
public penances, and, in extreme oases, expulsion from the villago. 
Nothing but the or^nary Christian ceremonies are perfomedat 
births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths. iSnnday is a day of rest , 
and Christmas is a general holiday. New Tear’s Day is also a 
special festival in honour of the founding of tho village. Morntigo 
charges, as a rule, vary fr'om about £8 to £10 (Hs. 80- Rs. 100) m 
a well-to-do family, and from £3 to £5 (Rs. 30 - Rs. 50) m a poor 
family. This is spent in clothes, ornaments, bonse'-Mar, Md 
feasting. No dowry is given. In the case of a death the funeral is 
the only expense, the charges varyingfrom 14®. to £2 (Rs. 7.RS.2U). 

A family with a monthly income of more than £2 (Rs. 20) is Mongi»- 
well-to-do. Except that some of tho men wear trousers and boots 
most of tho working people dross like Hindus. In weU-to-do^^ 
Emilies the women wear a loose-sleeved jacket instead of a bodiw,* 
and let the adri hang to tho feet. Some wear a petticoat under the 
sari. The ordinary monthly dress charges in a poor family would be 
from 2s. to 3s. (Re. 1 -Bs. 1-8), and in a well-to-do family from 6s. 
to 10s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 5). The articles of food in common use are whea^ 
millet, vegetables, and meat. All who can afford it eat animal food 
at least two or three times a week. Liquor, opium, and coffee are 
not in use. Those who take to European habits drink tea doily J 
■with others tea is a specific f Or cold, oraluxm’y for grand occasions. 
The ordinary monthly food charges vary from 1 2s. to 18s. (Rs. 6-Rs. 8) 
in a poor, and from £l 10s. to £2 (Rs. 16 - Rs. 20) in a well-to-do 
family. Almost aU the men and women in tho ■village, who hfivo 
been Christians from childhood, can read and write Markthi ahd a 
little English. There is an Anglo-vemacular school at Bharanpnr, 
and a vernacular school at Devlali, and it is proposed to re-open tho 
vernacular school at Pdthardi, which was closed four years ago during 
the famine time. During l880 the mission opened a girls’ school at 
DevMli with twenty-three names on the roll. All the children, both 
boys and girls, go to school, and their parents are very anxious that 
at least the boys sbonldbe well taught. There is an advanced class 
for training schoolmasters and evangelists numbering eight students. 
The 'poor asylum in connection ■with the mission supported twenty 
men during 1879, chiefly very old people. Of these five were blind, 
one dumb, two lepers, two paralytic, and ten otherwise infirm. Tho 
total contributions towards this charitable institution amounted' 
in 1879 to £74, and tho total disburscinonts to £59 leaving a net 
balance of £15. Though M.alegaon and Aurangabad bave each 
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their chnrches, the parent mission has for Want of funds no separate 
building. The siool-house is at pi-esent used as a church. 
Subscriptions to the amount of £800 (Bs. 8000) have been collected, 
but £500 (Rs. 5000) more are wanted. The children play the 
ordinary native games. Attempts have been made to introduce 
cricket and other English sports, and the children seem to take 
to them very readily. One here and there seems to have an ear for 
music, but no one has shown any marked musical talent. 

In conneotioii with Sharanpur, an asylum^ of freed African slaves 
was established in 1 860 at lie expense of Government. Between 
that year and 1874, about 200 Africans of both sexes, were received, 
and taught to read and write Mar&thiand English. In 1874 the 
asylum was broken up, and the inmates were sent back to their 
native country to form a Christian village at Mombasa. 

Six towns had more than 6000 and Urree of the six more than 
10,000 people. Excluding these six towns and 660 hamlets thero 
wore 1662 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving an average 
of 0‘2 villages to each square mile and of 440 people to each 
village. Of the whole number of villages 638 had leas than 200 
inhabitants 5 624 from 200 to 500 j 265 from 500 to 1000 j 93 from 
1000 to 2000 5 17 from 2000 to 3000 j and 15 fr-om 3000 to 5000. 
The villages, as a rule, are small and compact. Hamlets are rare. 
They are found either in out-of-the-way places or though called 
hamlets are really moderate-sized villages. In the plains, nearly 
every village is surrounded by a ruined mud wall, telling at once of 
present peace and trust and of former troubled times. In many 
cases, on high ground near the centre of the village, there is a 
fortified enclosure, gadhi, forming a hollow square of some 150 feet 
and strengthened at each comer by a round tower or buttress. The 
walls are generally loopholed, and here and there embrasures for 
cannon have been built into the parapet of the buttresses. 

Except in the extreme west the village community is fairly 
complete. Most villages have of Government servants a headman 
pdtil, a village accountant Jetdkarmi, a watchman jdglia who carries 
treasure remittances, a village messenger tardl who looks after 
strangers and has miscellaneons revenue and police duties, a ehaudlvri 
who sweeps the chdvdi or village office, and, where there is irrigation, 
a patlcari in charge of the water channel. The right to perform these 
duties is, in all cases, hereditary in a certain family or families. In 
each case the number of officiators depends on the size, wealth, and 
situation of the village. Almost every large village has two or 
oven three headmen, and in one village there are as many as five. 
It is rare to find more than one accountant but there are sometimes 
as many as sixteen Mhars. The village headmen are usually paid 
partly by quit-rent lands and partly by cash allowances, the 
accountants generally in cash, and the Mhirs partly by quit-rent 
lands and partly by claims on the villagers. These claims are 
yearly becoming more precarious. The villagers refuse to pay, and 
the Mhfi,rs often retaliate by poisoning their cattle. 

Of Servants useful only to the villageTS there are, for Hindus, 
the priest upddhia, and astrologer gosM, and for Musalmans,' the 
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jndgo h'm, the mosque-kccper mtlla, and the preacher khatih- 
There are besides, the barber nlnivi, the washerman paril, the 
bctelnnt seller tamboli, the carpenter sabir, the blacksmith JoMt, 
the potter himhMr, the tanner ehuvihhdr, and the' gold and 
silversmith sonar. The village priests have no particular pririloges. 
In some instances they have pi'ivate lands and even cash allowances; 
but they generally live on the villagers' free-will gifts. Ifo villages 
are inhabited entirely by people of one caste. Each villngo 
contains households belonging to several castes, among whom are 
almost always Knnbis, Kolis, and Mhars, The village watchmen or 
jdglias, are usually either £!oIis or Bhils. Tillage headmen, though 
nearly always Knnbis, are sometimes Kilnadds, Vanjaris, MnsalmSns, 
and Brdbmans, and, in villages near tbo Saby.ddri bills, Konknnis, 
Thdkurs, and Kolis. Some of them represent the family of the 
original founders of the village. But many are new men who 
have bought their position. They live almost entirely hy 
cultivation. A few lend money, but tbe practice is uncommon. 
Though treated with a certain deferenco and appealed to as an 
arbitrator in debt and other disputes, the headman has, as a rale, 
no very large share of authority. On three chief occasions, Boh,’ 
PoUl, and Basra, he is treated with special respect, mdnjtdn. At 
the Holi (March- April) he lights the fire ; at the Pola (July-Angnst) 
his cattle lead the procession ; and at the Basra (August - September) 
his sword gives the sacrificial buffalo its first wound. AVhon, owing' 
to purchase, there is more than one family of headmen, it is usual to 
divide among them these tokens of headsmp, the different families 
taking the place of honour at different festivals or in different years. 
In many cases no settlement has been made, and, to avoid ill-feeling, 
the special tokens of respect have been given up. 

Next to the headman the moneylender and grain-dealer, 
generally a lately come Marwar Tani, is one of the leading villagers. 
He holds an independent position and seldom stands in need of 
the help of the headman to recover his debts. The village school- 
master is said to have little authority and to bo seldom consulted or 
used as a petition wnter. The practice of living in one village and 
tilling the lands of another is common, and new settlers are not 
required to make any payment on joining a village. 

Craftsmen tend to gather in towns and large villages. But most 
villages of any size have still their blacksmith and carpenter who 
are able to meet most of the hnsbandmen’s wants and are paid by ‘ 
them either in grain or in money. The village council, or punch, 
settles some caste questions, petty disputes, and trifling money 
matters. The common pasture land, or gdyrdm, is free to the cattle 
of all alike without restoiction or difference. The village well is 
open to the uso of all except Mhdrs and Ghfimbhdrs, who may not 
draw water from it bat must beg water of others. Charitable and 
oth er public works are rarely undertaken by the villagers as a body. 
When a sahscription has to be raised it is usually taken in baud 
by the headman or some other trustworthy person, and he collects 
acoording to the known ability of each, or more generally by an 
arrangement of so much on each houso or plough. 
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Feasts are, as a rule, given to mombora o£ the best’s caste only. 
But headmen and other rich villagers, in many cases, celebmto their 
chief family festivals by entertaining the wholo body of villagers. 
At these village feasts all the guests, except the iMIiars, Bhils, and 
Ghdmbhdrs who have their share sent to them, feed together in the 
same place. 

The population is on the whole stationary ; few either leave or 
settle in the district. The following are the chief exceptions. 
Brdhman men go on pilgrimage to Benares and other distant places, 
and in many cases stay away for years. Youths, chiefly of the 
higher castes, after some schooling, leave their homes and seek 
employment at Indor, Gwalior, Baroda, or Bombay. The youth as 
a rule starts by himself, and, if successful in finding a place, comes 
back and takes his family with him. Among hereditary village 
accountants this practice is very common. In many cases the actual 
holder is away and his work is done by a substitute. Many labourers 
move about the district in search of Avork. But few of thorn go far 
and almost all come back to their homes during the rains, when 
they find Avork either as field labourers or in tilling their land. 
The practice of leaving their homes is specially common among the 
Konkanis and Kolia of the poor lands in the Avest on and below the 
Sahyadri hills. The yield of their fields is genemlly too small to 
support them through the year, and daring the fair season most of 
them, going into the Point and other neighbouring forests, live by 
felling and carrying timber and burning charcoal. In those pai’ts 
there is little either in their land or in their villages to bind the 
people to one spot. A few deaths or long-continued sickness often 
puts a whole village to flight. 

Two sources of employment, money-lending and handloom 
Aveaving, draw strangers to the district. The foreign money- 
lenders are Mfirwfir Yanis, Avho keep coming in small numbers and 
are now found in almost every part of the district. The foreign 
Aveavers are chiefly Musalmdns from Poona, Burhfinpur, Pdtan, 
Ndgpur, and even Lucknow and Benares, who are drawn to Yeola by 
the demand for its cotton and silk fabrics, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE'. 

AaKicuLTDKi; supports about 380,000 persons or n little more 
than one-Lalf of the population.® 

The chief husbandmen are Kunbis, Mnlis, Thfikurs, Kolis, Kon- 
knnis, Vanidris, and Bhils. In the rural parts, all _ classes, escep 
Marwdr and Gnjnr Vdnis, work in the fields. Only in large 
do craftsmen support themselves entirely by their crofts. 
husbandmen as a rule seem more intelligent and bettw on than 
those of other parts of the Deccan. Tlicy fully nndorstand the 
of irrigation, and, especially tho Malis, grow the finest watere 
crops. 

In 1878-70, including alienated lands, tho total nnmto of 
holdings was 63,194 with an average area of 32| acres. Of the 
whole number, 9637 Wei's holdings of not more than five acres, 
6496 of from five to ten acres, 14,084 of from ten to twenty 
26,867 of from twenty to fifty acres, 8967 of from fifty to 100 
acres, 2982 of from 100 to 200 acres, 201 of from 200 to 300 
ninety-four of from 300 to 400 acres, seventeen of from 400 to oOO 
acres, eight of from 600 to 750 acres, and one of from 760 to 1000 
acres. More than a hundred acres is considered a large, from fifty 
to a hundred a middle sized, and less than forty a small holding. 

Of an area of 5396 square miles surveyed in detail, 180 are the 
lands of alienated villages. The rest, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 2,401,128 acres or 7r96 per cent of arable 
land; 324,443 or 9'72 per cent of unarable; 336,979 or lO'lO 
per cent of grass ; 162,288 or 4'86 per cent of forest reserves ; 
and 112,170 or 3'34 per cent of village sites, roads, river bedsi 
and hills. From the 2,401,128 acres of arable land, 163,386 or 
6'8 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. Of the balance of 2,287,742 acres, the aotnel 
area of arable Govenment land, 1,892,908 or 85'04 per cent were 
under tillage in 1879-80. Of these, 1,844,165 acres or 97'4 per 
cent were dry crop, ond 48,743 acres or 2'6 per cent were watered 
garden land. 


^ Uatemla for the greater part of this chapter have been applied by Mr. Sdabiatib 
Mab&dev Tbatto, Deputy CoUector, and Mr. H. B. Coohe, C. S. 

’ The actual total 379,908 includes adult moles 126,991 ; their uives, according 
to the ordinary properties of men to 'vromen, 119,911 ; ond their children, 133,006. 
In the census E&toments a largs number of the nomen and children are brought 
under Miscellaneous. 

* The forest orea has lately been increased to 1183 square miles, and, as at present 
proposed, it will finally include about 1613 eqnare milea or about 1,032,320 acica. 
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According to the 1879-80 returns the farm stock amounted Chapter IV. 
to 58,875 ploughs, 24,450 carts, 173,443 bullocks, 151,626 cows, j^gricultTite. 
49,171 buffaloes, 11,392 horses, 3650 asses, and 175,541 sheep 
and goats. On an average there are about two pairs of bullocks for 
every forty acres of amble land. 

In 1879-80, of 1,892,908 acres, the whole are under tillage, 293,871 
acres or 15*49 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 1,599,537 acres, 12,088 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,611,625 acres under tillage, .Gkain Ceops occupied 1,223,329 acres 
or 75*9 per cent, 699,318 of them under bdjri, Penioillaria spicata ; 

104,133 under jvdHj Sorghum vulgare j 191,191 under wheat, gahu, 

Triticnm ffistivnm ; 13,584 under aagfli, Eleusine coracana ; 50,840 
under van and sdva, Panicum mdiare and miliaceum; 40,570 under 
rice, hhdt, Oryza sativa ; 1658 under maize, maklea, Zea mays ; and 
2765 under other gr.nins of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 167,376 acres or 10‘38 per cent, 65,377 of them under gram, 
harhhara, Cicer arietinum ; 42,484 under kulith, Dolichos bi&orus ; 

86,781 underiidid,Pha8eolusmungo j 8168 under tar, Gajanus indicns ; 

7830 under lentils, moswr, Ervum lens ; 2929 under peas, vdidna, 

Pisura sativum j 520 under mug, Phaseolns radiatus ; and 3267 
under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 183,845 acres or 11*40 per 
cent, 63,958 of them under giugelly seed, til, Sesamum indicnm ; 

10,834 under linseed, alshi, Linum nsitatissimnm } and 119,053 under 
khurdmi, Verbesina sativa; safflower, kardai, Carthamus tinotorius; 
gi’oundnut, hhuimug, Arachis hypogaaj and other oilseeds. Fibebs 
occupied 13,147 acres or 0*8] percent, ll,l84of them under cotton, 

Mpus, Gossypium herbaceum j 259 under Bombay hemp. Ban or tug, 

Crotolaria inncea ; and 1704 under brown hemp, amhddi, Hibiscus 
caunabinus. Miscellaneous Oeops occupied 23,928 acres or r48 
per cent, 7749 of them under sugarcane, un, Saccharum oflScinarum j 
7325 under chillies, minhi, Capsicum frutescens ; 1441 under 
tobacco, tambdkhu, Nicotiana tabacum ; and the remaining 7413 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The arable land is of two classes, hill or ddngi, lying below ®“*'* 
or near the Sahyadris in the western sub-divisions of Igatpuri, 

Easik, Peint, Dindori, Kalvau, and B&glan ; and plain or deshi, lying 
on the table-land further east. Hill lands are poor, and, unless, which 
is seldom the case, they are freely manured, they cauuot yield yearly 
crops. Except rice lands, after two or three years’ cropping, they 
have to he left fallow for four or five years. As they wholly depend 
on rain for moisture they yield no watered or garden crops. The 
soil does not admit of deep ploughing, the cattle and tools are feeble, 
the outturn is small, and the people, as a rule, are badly off. Part of 
this land, on hill slopes where no field tools can be used and where 
the soil is very shallow, is entirely tilled under the wood-ash, dalhi, 
system. Except the hilly parts, the soil of the open country 
is nearly all black and is fairly rich, though good soil of a lighter 
colour is found in somo places. Part of it, having the advantage of 
watercourses and wells, is watered, and the rest is used for rain and 
cold-weather dry crops. Yearly crops are grown and fallows are 
seldom wanted. In hilly and rocky places, as well us in oxteusivo 
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flat tracts of graTellysoil.tio land is poor, and the outtui'n, especially 
in the case of rice lauds, is much smaller than among the vrestem 
hills. 

There are four kinds of soil ; black kiili, red rndl, red and black 
Tioral, and light brown barad. Except in the uplands where some 
of it is poor, black soil, found mostly in the plain country near the 
beds of rivers, is often deep and very rich and yields excellent cold 
weather crops of wheat and gram. Red soil, which is stifier and 
shallower, is found chiefly on hill slopes or plateaus, and yields good 
rainy season crops. Red and black, kordl, is found occasionally in 
hilly tracts, and yields gram, lentils, and other cold weather crops, 
Light brown, harad, tho lightest of all, found on waving and hilly 
lands, is often strewn with boulders and mixed with lime nodules. 
It never gives more than alight crop, and yields nothing at all when 
the rainml is scanty. 

Rainy season crops, tho millets and several of the pulses, are 
grown in poor reddish uplands, and, sometimes for change, in rich 
black-soil fields. The pulses arc grown singly or mixed with other 
crops. Except safflower or hardai which is grown in red land, wheat, 
gmm, and other cold weather crops are generally grown either in the 
richer or in tho lighter black soils. Early crops require the ground 
to be well soaked with rain before they are sown in June; they want 
showers at intervals while they are growing, and again in September 
when they are ripening. Cold weather crops aro sown after the 
October rains aro over, and require some showers in December. 
A well-timed fall of twenty-five inches is suiHcient, but unseasonable 
heavy rain often does much harm. 

The field tools are i the plough, vdngar, made of wood and fitted 
with a steel share •plial; the hoe, wift/iur, a horiaontal iron blade from 
three to four feet long fixed between tw’o wooden uprights at tho 
ends of a log of wood; the rake, date, with wooden teeth; the 
scalping knife, khtirpe, used for weeding the ground after it is 
ploughed j the clod-crusher, phali or hhengi, a wooden board 
twenty feet long and two feet broad, used for smoothing and 
levelling the gi-ound j the drill, pdhhar, used for sowing’ millet and 
some other early crops, in parallel lines ; the moghad, another 
drill with two or three tubes instead of four, used for sowing wheat, 
gram, and some other late crops, or added to the pdhhar when a 
mixed crop is to be raised^ tlie rahifa, like the vahhav but with a 
Ioniser bl&de^ used to smooth the surface and cover tbe seedj and the 
small hoe, htlpe, with several T-shaped iron shares. Besides these, 
the husbandman generalljr owns a pair of carts gddds, hand-hoes 
Kudalsj spades pavdus, sickles vtlds^ billhooks hoytds, large knives 
mnsj iron crowbars pahdrs, and an axe knrhdd. 

In bnij lands fit only for wood-ash tillage the plough is not used ; 
the surface is slightly loosened by the hand-hoe. Tho rest of the hill 
anas are worked by a plough lighter than that used in the plainSo 

0 bring a piece of waste plain land under tillage it is first broken bv 
a heavy plough drawn by four bnllocks. After the rains are over, it 
-IS ploughed four times from end to end so ns thoroughly to uproot the 
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■weeds,’ whioli soon die when exposed to tlie snn and wind, “When 
the first showers of the next rainy season have softened the clods, 
the land is again ploughed onco or twice and weeded by the hoe, once 
along and once across the furrows, tho second weeding being called 
dhalne. The clod-crusher, ^hali, is aftei-wards dragged over the 
field to smooth and level its surface. 

In hill lands, whether the field is sloping or flat, the seed is sown 
broadcast and thick on a ?mnll plot of burnt ground, and the surface 
is loosened by an iron-tipped wooden hoe. When the thick sown 
seedlings are about a foot high, they are planted in irregular rows 
in patches of prepared laud. 

Plain country sowing differs greatly from hill sowing. In tho 
plains both for the early and late crops, seed is sown in regular 
rows hy the drill pabliar. This drill has n wooden cup chdde, at 
the top, with a number of diverging holes into which tho upper ends 
of hollow bamboo tubes are fixed, the lower end of each bamboo 
being set in a wooden bill that stands out fi’om a wooden bar and 
is armed with a small iron tongue that furrows the ground. When 
at work, the driver keeps feeding the cup from a bag of grain hung 
to tho machine, and the seed passes through tho bamboo tubes into 
the small furrows out by tbe iron tongues. The number of bills and 
tubes varies according to the seed. On the side next tbe sower each 
pipe has small holes which show if there is anything in the way 
of the seed. To cover the seed a smoother rdhya, or a thorn harrow, 
is drawn over the ground. For gram and safflower which are grown 
only in small quantities, the drill is not used. The seed is sown by the 
hand in furrows made by a light plough and covered by a smoother, 
or by a scalping knife. 

Iirigation, both from wells and from channels dependent on local 
rainfall, extends over more than 47,000 acres. It is pretty general 
throughout the plains especially in Bagldu, Sinnar, Ndsik, Chdndor, 
and Biphdd. The cost for each acre varies according to oircumstances 
from 28, to £10 (Jle.l-Ils.lOO), In Bagldn it ranges from £6 to £7 
IOk. (R8.60-Es.75) the acre of sugarcane, and tbe produce in a year 
of cheap prices varies from £15 to £20 (Es.l60-Bs.200). The chief 
watered crops are sugarcane, rice, wheat, millet, gram, udid, lentils, 
groundnuts, chillies, grapes, guavas, plantains, and vegetables. 
Tbe water channels belong either to small or to large works. The 
small works, mostly under the Collector and managed hy the people, 
are 906 weirs, handhd^'ds, on tbe Godavari’s and Tapti’s tributaries ; 
274 of them are permanent and the rest are renewed every year ; they 
water an area of about 37,000 acres. Most of these weirs were made 
by tbe villagers from fifty to 150 years ago. Some were built by 
private persons to whom rent-free lands were given in reward for 
their public spWt. Water rates on old irrigation works, estimated at 
tbe rate of not more than _£1 (Rs. 10) an acre and consolidated with 
•the land revenue, are paid whether the land is cropped or not. 
Government generally, carry out petty repairs on these works at 
their own cost, but in some places tbe people have to pay for repairs. 

' The chief ireeds are lunda and harydU ; the trinrfn, from the depth to which it 
sends its roota, is most hard to get rid'of. 
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In most villages whore there nro canals, there is, under the headman, 
an hereditary officer called a channel-keeper, or pdthari, who regolatcs 
the supply of water. Near now works the irrigated area is assessed ’ 
every year at the rate of from 2s. (Bo. 1) an acre for monsoon dry- 
crops to 16s. (Bs.8) for perennial crops. These rates apply to 
irrigation by flow ; only half ns much is charged rrhon the water has 
to bo lifted. ‘Well irrigation, tboiugb not separately assessed, is 
estimated to cost from 2s. to 6s. (Be.l-Bs.3) end sometimes as 
much as 16s. (Bs. 8) an acre. 

The largo works,* which are under the Public IVorks Department, 

0 the Piilkhed canal in Dindori and Biphnd nn entirely new 

1 * __ * : .1 a 


are 


Uio XU1A.UCU t;uuui lU JL/iuuuri iiuu i^ipnuu uu euDirei/ iiow 

sohomo, the Vndnli canal in Nipbiid nn old scheme improved ond 
enlarged, ond the Ojliar Tdmbat canal also an old work in Dindori 
and Niphdd. The Pdlklicd canal is supplied from the Kddva river. 
The weir and head works are of rubble masoniy. The weir, which is 
twenty feet high at the centre and SOU feel long, is built on a rocky 
barrier in the river about twenty miles above its meeting with the 
Godavari. The canal, which is elovon miles long, lies on the 
right bank, and, with ten miles of side channels, commands an arable 
area of abont 20,000 acres in nineteen Dindori and Niphdd villages. 
The work was begun in 1868, but, on account of two accidents due 
to excessive floods, it was not opened till 1878-74. The total cost 
was £14,872 (Bs. 1,48,720). The discharging capacity at the head 
is sixty-three cubic feet a second. The river has a largo and nes'er 
failing supply for six months, and needs only to be aided during 
the other six months by storage to make the canal very popular, and, 
when the Vdghad reservoir, partly built ns arolief work in 1876, is 
irrigation will no doubt rapidly spread. 

j be Vadali canal, an old work improved and enlarged, is also 
supplied from the Kddva river. The weir, 620 feet long and eleven 
m^i ot the centre, is built on a rooky barrier near the village of 
Vaddb, twelve miles below the weir of tbo Pdlkbed connl.' The 
length of the old canal was miles and the area irrigated 318 
acres, fhe improvements, begun in 1866 and finished in 1868, 
mcluden raising of tbe weir nearly one foot, the widening of the 
canal at the bead to oirry nineteen feet a second, and its extension 
to a total length of 8| miles, commanding an arable area of 1702 
acres. Though it is more than enough during tbe rainy and cold 
seasons, the water supply fails during the hot months. Tbe total 
cost was £2000 (Us. 20,000). 

The Ojhar Tambat canal, which was opened in 187S, is also an 
old work improved and extended. It is supplied from the Bdnganga, 
a tnbutary of the Godavari, and from the waste water of the 
I'dlkhed canal. Iheweiris 258feetlong and twenty-three feet high, 
and the canal, which is on tbe right bank of tbe river, is two miles 
long and commands an area of 1405 acres. On this work £583 

ms room V '’y Highness Holkar, and £192 

1 by the British Government to whom it was handed over 

m connection inth certain territorial transfers. 


by Mr. J. D, Fcrgasoiij 


n P V 'T'Z- ” ^*^8® Anigation Works lini 
O.E., Executive Engineer for Aigation, Nis^ 
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Besides these, theVdghad aiidKliirai resevroii-s'n’ere Begun in 1 878 
as famine relief works. The V/igliad reservoir, oigMeon miles north of 
Ndsik, is in progress, but the Khirdi reservoir, eight miles from 
Teok, has been stopped for want of funds. The V dghnd reservoir is 
designed to store rain water for the canals below. When the work la 
finished, it will consist of on earth dam, across the Kolvan nvor, 4160 
feet long and ninety feet high at the centre. The daxn will impound 
62.5 million cubic feet of water within an area of 800 acres. Water, 
when required, will be let out by a masonry culvert and will flow 
along the channel of the river to the Pdlkhed, Vadali, and Ojhar 
Tdnmat canals to aid their supply. The work will cost about £22, /50 
(Es. 2,27,500), and, by a farther expenditure of about the same 
amount, can bo made of twice its present capacity. Tbe design of 
the Khirdi reservoir is to huild an earthen dam, 2465 feot long and 
forty-one feot high, across the Ndrindi river, and to cut an open 
channel ten miles long leading to a reservoir close to Yeolo and 
watering the lands on its way. The estimated cost is about £13,810 
(Es. 1,33,100). 

The Goddvari project has long been under the consideration 
of Government, and is now likwy to be matured as a scheme 
for irrigation on the right hank of the river from Ndndur- 
Madhmeshvar to Kahdta in the Ahmednagar sub-division of Nevdsa. 
The weir will be of masonry, half a mile long and thirty feot high 
on a rocky barrier in tbe rivor bed, and the canal, which will be a 
hundred miles long, will protect an area of about 140,000 acres 
almost wholly in that part of the Deccan, which is specklly liable to 
suffer from drought. Ebcclusivo of storage works, the lowest probable 
cost -will bo at the rate of £1 (Es. 10) the protected acre. 

Besides 5384 wells used for drinking, about 12,397 wells are used 
for watering the land, and their number' is yearly increasing. 
Of the whole number, about 1180 are with, and 11,200 without, 
steps. A good well waters from two to four acres and costs from 
£50 to £100 (Es.500-Ea.1000). The depth of water varies from 
six to thirty-two and averages nineteen feet. Besides the large 
reservoirs mentioned above, there are about 140 small vilkge 
reservoirs and ponds. 

Tbe^ commonest manure is cattle dung mixed with house 
sweepings. The people store it in pits outside the villages, and, 
when it is seasoned, cart it to the fields. As much as forty 
cartloads are required for an aoro of garden land. Every husband- 
man owns a number of cattle and can command a certain quantity of 
this mannre. ^ But the supply is always short and is usually eked 
put by gathering rubbish, burning it on the field, and ploughing in 
the ashes. For sugarcane and other rich crops hemp is sown, and, 
when the plants are two or three feet high, tho land is ploughed 
and flooded, and the hemp, left for about twenty days, rots and 
forms an excellent mannre. Eice roots are also a very useful 
fertiliser. To enrich the land by sheep droppings, shepherds are 
encouraged to graze their flocks in the fields when fallow, tho 
, occupants in some places paying as much as 4s. (Es. 2) the hundred 
sheep for a single night. Though villagers shudder at. lie idea. 
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wntor. J^fnuuro ia u'*(m 1 universally for wnlercd crops, BoiiietimcB, 
ospccinlly in tlio case of sheep droppin.^s, for early dry crops when 
the Bininiro qots soiikcd in by tho early mins, but never for cold 
weather crops. 

■\Vlien two or three inches high tho crop requires weeding. 
Thcro arc two modes of weeding, one by a sickle, or A Aurp'', svlncli is 
Rcncrnlly practised in hill lands, and tlie other by a small hoe, or 
Bit/nc, with two or three shares drawn by two mumod bmiocks. AS 
tlic boo moves, tlio shares weed the space boUveen two rows of crop 
which pass untouched betsveen them. 'Phis is done two or throe 
times over. Tho uprooted weeds arc gnthored and tliroivn away or 
left to rot on tho spot. Besidos lo-isening the dniiii on the soil, 
sveeding loosens tho earth and cnablos it to lake in and keep more 
moisture. The crop roots linvo freo scope and the plants grow 
vigorously. \Vithont weeding tho surfaco of tho earth becomes hard 
and crusted, and tlio water, failing to soak in, washes away particles or 
soil. Tho early or rainy season crops arc weeded two or threo limes. 
Cold weather crops seldom want wooding ns the ground is both loo 
enrofnlly cleaned and too diy to yield any Inrgo supply of weeds. 

There is considorablo difforcnco in the reaping, or saimpmib 
tho various crops. When iidgli is wanted for immediate use, tho 
heads are first cut and tho stalks afterwards ; but ns n rule the Iicbqb 
and stalks are cut together. After it is cut, tho tttfffli is loft to dry 
for two days and then slacked in tho field till tho end of December. 
Of van and sdra tho cars only are picked, and the stalks are Ht 
in tho field ns they are not fit for fodder. In tho case of Jvdrt the 
ears nro gathered first and tho stalks, I'adbi, cut afterwards. Of 
millet, rice, and watered wlicnt, tho stolks are out with tho cars on, 
tied in small bundles, loft to dry for two days in tho field, and 
carried to the thrashing fioor where they are stacked for several 
months, the best-looking cars being sot apart in n separate bundle or 
in a stack for next year’s seed. Before they are thrashed, the millet 
heads are separated from tho stalks, earmad. Dnwntercd wheat 
and gram are pulled out by the root, stacked for a time in tho field,, 
and taken to the thrashing floor when the other crops are ready. 

Qrain is thrashed either in tho field or in some place ontside the 
village. The thrashing floor, or lihaU, is prepared ivith much care, 
soaked with water, trampled by bullocks till it grows hard, and 
twice or thrice smeared with cow dung. When tho fioor is ready, 
in some places the heads, in other places as in Mtilcgaon and Bitglan 
where fodder is plentifol, the stalks and heads, are strewn some 
inches deep. On these, round a central post, three or four muzzled 
bullocks tread till all the groin is crushed out of the heads. Where 
the quantity is too small to make it worth while to use bnllooks, 
the grain is heaten out by a rod or flail. On account of its thorns 
safBower is seldom taken to tho thrashing floor ; it is beaten with 
rods in the field or on some rock close to tho fiel^ 


poudrotto, or sonhhal, is much used in and round X/i'>ik. It 
Uepared by tho Ndsik iminicipniity, and fetches n higher nn 
than other miinnrcs, being sold at tlio rate of Oil. (4 oiiiin*) a cartload. 
A . of «/...» flYifl lifii. ti. i« iisoJ ontv where there is a good supply o£ 
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Winnowing is the next process after thrashing. On a breezy day, 
the winnower stands in the thrashing floor, on a high wooden bench, 
tiva, and one or two workmen keep handing him basketfuls of chaff 
and grain. These he skilfully pours out so that the chaff is blown 
away and the grain falls in a heap. Part of the chaff is gathered 
and nsed for fodder, and the grain is taken to the husbandman’s 
house. 

To refresh the soil both fallows and changes of crop are made nse 
of, the practice vaiying according to the place and soil. After 
every two or three yoara of cropping, hill lands require four or five 
years of rest. The succession of crops varies according to the crop, 
the soil, and the manure. Low-lying lands need no change, and, 
in a few special tracts, rich black soils yield wheat for several 
years together. In snob lands when the outturn begins to fall, 
wlieat is replaced by gram for the first year, millet for the second 
and safflower or tur for the third. In the fourth year Indian millet 
is sometimes grown, but, as a rule, wheat follows the safflower or 
far. The poorer hilHonds are sown with ndgli in the first year, 
with vari or sdva in the second, and, where level enough, with 
Ichurasni in the third. Khurdsni also takes the place of vari or sdva 
ns n second year crop, and is sometimes mixed with ndgK, vari, 
or sdva. The bettor sorts of hill land are sown the first year 
with ndgli or khurdsni, the second with vari, sdva, or udid, and the 
third with khurdsni or udid. When waste plain land is brought 
under tillage, if tho soil is poor and reddish the first crop is 
. khurdsni, if it is red-black the first crop is sofflower, and if it is rich 
; black the first crop is gram. These plants tone down the harshness 
' of the soil, and tho oxalic acid that drops from the gram leaves kills 

> weeds and grass. In light plain lands the usual order of crops is : 

!• in tho first year, khurdsni, kardai or ndgli, and, where possible, a 

|f small quantity of yudri; in the second year, hdjri mixed with hemp 

. and hilga, Dolichos biflorus ; and in the third year one of the first 
year’s crops. In heavy soils, bdjri mixed with tw or other pulses, 
amhddi, Imiga, iidid, and rdia or sdva are sown in the first year ; 
wheat alone or mixed with kardai and gram or mustard seed in the 
second and third years j and one of the first year’s crops or gram in 
the fourth year. In Ndndgaon and Teoln, hdjri and til take the 
place of khurdsni and ndgli. In good soils, when the season allows 
it, a second crop of gram, lentils, peas, or safflower, is raised after 
bdj}'i, udid, and rdla. In garden lands no regular order is kept. 
An early crop of bdjri, ndgli, udid, or rico, is followed by a late 
crop of wheat, gram, lentils, and nicthi, Trigonolla foennmgraecum, 
or some other vegetable. Sugarcano greatly exhausts the soil, and 
two to throe years should pass before it is again planted in the 
same land. Between the first and second sugarcane plantings the 
intermediate crops are carrots, onions or garlic, rico, mndya or hot 
weather jvdri, bdjri, wheat, gram, and groundnut. Kondya jvdri, 
which is grown chiefly for fodder, is sown in March and reaped in 
Jnno or July. 

Tho hill wood-ash or dalhi tillage, to which reference has already 
been made, is of sufficient consequence to call for a detailed 
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description. This bind ot cultivation is a necessity 'where there is s 
shallow light soil and a heavy but short rainfall. In December anil 
January, a brushwood-covered plot of land is chosen anil its 
bushes and gross, and sometimes branches from the neighboniing 
trees, are out and stacked. In April or May when the loppings, 
rdb, are thoroughly dry they are spread on the plot of loud and set 
on fire. First tho shrubs and tree branches are laid, then a layer of 
gross, and, to prevent the fire from spreading into the neighbouring 
brushwood, tho whole is pressed down by a light layer of earth and 
lumps of cowdnng. About the middle of May, in the ReMvi 
Nahshalra when rain begins in the hills, the burnt plot is cleared and 
sown, the first year with jidijZi, and the second year with van or tiva, 
The seed is skilfully scattered and the ■ ground loosened 'with tlri 
sickle or hhurpe. At the same time the rest of the clearing is loosened 
and weeded. The plants must he forced on or they 'wither. IVhea 
fiyo or sis inohes high tho seedlings are pulled out and throrlh 
singly in irregular rows four to six inches apart on the nubnmt 
part of the clearing, each plant sloping upwards so as to he snppoited 
by the earth immediately above it. In two or three days the roots 
strike, and in a week or two tlie stalks have stiffened and the plants 
begin to stand upright. A few seedlings ore left on the bnimt 
patch, but they yield less than those that are planted out. Beforo it 
ripens the crop is twice weeded with the sickle or hhmpB, 


following are some details of the cnlture of the chief crops. 
Millet, ifyr/, Ponicillaria spioata, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 

S 818 acres, is the people’s staple food. It is grown in red or hiol 
8 mixed 'OTth tnr, being sown in June and reaped in an orflinsiy. 
s^on towards the end of September. If it is in garden land of 
there 18 want of vain it is watered from a well or a channel, i>nt 
Millet stalks, aarmad, ai^e used ns fodder. They are cut with the 
after drying in tho field for two days, ore taken to.tbo 
months, ^Before thrashing, 
ilalegaon where there is plenty of fodder, tho 
heads aie cut off and separately trodden under bnlJooL' feet, ' 

noativum, with, in 1879-80, a tillago.area 

small grained ’ and khaph rae hard, reddish, and 

darifief butter -when it is daudIcMni, but wants much 

ddvmdul ssnfr variety of 

generally chosen^TsU/d aul is 

•poor soils. 

crop IS over, aua’two o? three -on^/ 
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the first rain it is twice ploughed along and acrosSj and immediately 
hefore sowing is again plonghed and harrowed. In this way 
the land is carefully prepared and the weed roots picked out. 
^Vheat is sown from September to November and reaped from 
January to A.pril. From twenty-four to eighty pounds of seed are 
required to sow an acre. Except as a dry cold-weather crop it is 
always manured. In December wheat is sometimes attacked' 
by a mildew which shrivels the grain. When ripe the plants, 
except in watered lands where their hold is firmer, are pulled out 
by the roots, bound into large sheaves, carried on carts to the- 
thrashing floor, and trodden under bullocks’ feet. The average acre 
outturn is about 360 pounds in dry, and 780 pounds in garden 
lands. The produce is more than enough for the local demand. 
Except on feast days, when even the poor use it, wheat is not much 
eaten in the villages except by Musalmdns and Brahmans. It is 
generally prepared with clarified butter, and sometimes with 
molasses or sugar. The imports, mostly brought to the railway to- 
be forwarded, are from the Nizdm’s territory, Mdlwa, Berfir, and 
Ahmednagar. The export is almost entirely to Bombay. 

Indian millet, jvdri, Sorghum vulgare, had, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 104,133 acres. After carefully preparing the land, jvdri is 
sown at the end of the rains (October), and reaped at the close ofi 
the cold weather (March). The ears are first gathered and the 
stalks, kadhi, afterwards cut. Immediatdy after the harvest the 
grain is trodden out by buhooks. The stalks ore a valuable fodder. 

NdgU, Eleusine coracana, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
13,854 acres, and vari and sdoa, Fanicum mUiare and miliacenm, 
with 60,840 acres, are grown in hill lands, sometimes under the 
wood-ash, dalhi, system. The seed is sown in burnt beds in the 
latter part of May, the seedlings are planted out in June or July, 
and the crop is reaped in October. The ears, except those of ndgli 
which are sometimes out with the stalks, are picked separately, 
and thrashed by beating them with a rod, or trampling them under 
bullocks’ hoofs. These grains form the staple food of the poorer 
people near the Sahyddris, but are seldom used by the richer classes. 

Eioe, bhdt, Oryza sativa, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
40,670 acres, is grown in the better sorts of dark hill land, 
and in plain garden lands. In hiU lands the seedlings are raised 
on a sloping plot of burnt gpround outside the field. The seed is 
sown broadcast in the plot, and the surface lightly ploughed so 
as to cover the seed. Fields which receive a sure supply of water 
yield rice every year. In plain garden lands, where it is not easy 
to bum a plot of ground as a seedling nursery, the seed is soaked 
in water, and, as soon as it begins to sprout, is sown broadcast either 
over the whole field or in a plot set apart as a seedling bed. 
Meanwhile, when rain has fallen, the whole field is ploughed four 
or five times in different directions, flooded with water, and once 
more ploughed so as to reduce the soil to fine mud. The deeper 
the mud the better are the prospects of the crop. After fifteen 
daj's the seedlings are set out in bunches of five to eight 
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plants. Wotor is always allowed to gather in t|io field till the care 
La out or rather till they begin to ripen. A scnrcily of watei • 
spoils tiie crop as the soil crachs .and lays bare the roots. No weeding 
i^^ Sed IiTigated rice crops are always lato, not npenmg t^ll 
November or Dowmber. Rico is reaped with the stow, which, 
the heads have been thrashed, serves ns fodder. Rico is daily 
by the well-to-do and by others on festive occasions. It is sometimes 
sent in small quantities to Abmodnngar. 

Gram, harhhara, Cicer arielinum, had, in 1879-80, a 
of 05,377 acres. For gram the land is carefully nroparod and nell 
weeded. It is sown from the beginning of October to tho end ot 
November, and is reaped in March. As already noticed, it is some- 
times nroivn on new land, as the oxalic acid from its leiiTCS kills the 
weeds. Gram is much esteemed ns food both for men and for horses. 
Like other peas and beans gram is generally used in tho form of split 
pulse, ddl, which is made by soaking the pen in water, and alter 
fatting it dry separating tho halves by grinding. It is also eaten 
parched. The plants serve as fodder and as a vegetable, bram is 
sent in small quantities to Bombay and other places. 

Caian Pea, iur, Cajanus indiens, had, in 1870-80, a tillap area 
of 8188 acres. Almost every one uses Utr, It is sown in alternate 
lines with cotton or somo other plant in June or July, and is reaped m 
September and October. It yields a Biiperlor yellow pulse, cial, omy 
a little less valuable than warn. The stalks are generally nsod 
as fuel by the poor, and yield a charcoal which is much valued m 
making gunpowder. 

Black Gram, «dtd, Phaseolus mungo, had, in 1879-80, a tillage^ 
area of 36,781 acres. The plant is used as food for cattlo, and its 
pnlse, though less valued ns food "for men, is considered the most . 
fattening grain for horned cattle, and bears about tho same market 
value as gram. The crop is never grown alone, but under some tall 
plant such as common millet. 

Peas, vatana, Pisnm sativum, had, in 1879-80, a tOlage area of 
2929 acres. The chopped stow forms a most nourishing fodder. 

Lentils, masiir, Ervum lens, had, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 7830 acres, chiefly in the western snb-divisions. Lentils are sown 
in Ootober and harvested in Pehruary, and are sent to Bombay in 
small quantities. 

Green Gram, mug, Phaseolus radiatus, had, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 520 acres. It is sparingly grown for its split pnlse w’hich is 
used in vnrions ways. 

Sesame, til, Sesamnm indicom, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 53,958 acres, is sown in Jane or July and reaped in October. It is 
grown almost entirely north of the Sfitmilas. The oil is used both 
for cooking and for burning. The cakes form an excellent food for 
cattle. 

Linseed, ahhi, Linnm nsitatissimum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
urea of 10,834 acres, is sown in October and reaped in Jannaiy. It 
is sent in large quantities to Bombay. 
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. CJotton, ?«{««(!, Gossvpium lierljaconni, liad, in 1870-80, _n tillngo 
area o! only ll,18l! acres. Besides indigenous, gavnini, cotton, 
"botili Hinganglidt and acclimatised Dlidrwav avo groove, but 
Mdlegaon and in a few Nandgnon villages. Tlio seeds nro used ns food 
for cattle. The area under indigenous cotton lias increased from 
2666 acres in 1875-76 to 5022 acres in 1878-79, wliile tlic area under 
exotic cotton lias fallen from 8010 acres in 1875-76 to 1830 acres 
in 1878-79. The systoiu of tillago is the same as in Kbandesli. 
Much is used locally, and tlie rest goes to llanmad wliorc there is 
a cotton press, and thence hy rail to Bombay. The Maniuad press 
is chiefly fed by cotton from lihandesb. 

Tobacco, tamhdlihv, Nicotiana tabacnm, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 1441 acres, is raised all over the district in small quantities 
and of inferior size and quality. It is grown in nil lands but thrives 
best in whitish soil near village sites, or in light alluvial soil on tho 
sloping banks of rivers and streams. It is sown bvondcasb in July in 
small plots, and the seedlings are set out in August or September 
when they are about three inches high. The crop is ready for cutting 
in January or even earlier. To strengthen the leaves tho main shoots 
have to he nipped, and this destruction of life is ono of the reasons 
why the area under tobacco is so small. No well-to-do Knnhi will 
grow it. The cultivation is generally entrusted to a Bhil or a Koli who 
gets half the produce for his labour. When the loaves are ripe they 
are nipped oil and thi'oe or four of them oi'e laid one over tho other 
in the sun to dry. They are turned, from time to time, and after 
a fortnight sprinkled with water, sometimes mixed with tho sap of 
mango-tree hark or the juice of a coarse grass called siii'ad, and 
packed in underground pits, or, if the quantity he largo, stacked 
closely in the open air for eight days. This heightens the colour 
of the leaf and improves its flavour. 
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Sugarcane, vs, Saccharum ofilcinarum, with, in 1879-80, a tillago Suffaivane. 
area of 7749 acres, is ono of the most paying of watered crops, 
and very great care is taken in its growth. Four kinds of sugar- 
cane are grmvn, white hhadya, striped hdngdya, black luda. or tdmdda, 
and Mauritius called baso. Tho last is grown only to a very limited 
extent near Ndsik and Devldli. The ground is ploughed from corner 
to comer seven or eight times. Weeds, which are seldom found in 
watered lands, are carefully picked out as the ploughing goes* on. 

The clods are broken and levelled, anda good deal of manure is spread 
over and mixed with, tho earth either hy hand or by a light rako, 
dote. Furrows, six inches deep and about IJ feet apart, are cut 
by a deep plough, divided into small beds, and watered. Sugarcane 
cuttings, about a foot long and three or four inebes apart, are thrown 
into the furrows lengthwiso, and pressed by tho foot to drive them 
well into the ground. Planted in this way sugarcane is called 
j)avlya us. It is most suited to a shallowish soil. In tho case 
of the white or Ichadya cane, the cuttings are thrown into the 
farrows without dividing the land into beds, and after levelling 
the furrows hy a beam harrow, the plantation is freely watered. 

Sugarcane grown in this way is called ndngrya us. The ndngrya 
us being deeper set stands a scanty supply of water .better 
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than llio and if rogiiliirly wntorotl cowp'! to grentrr 

porEcetiou tlinii the oilier. 'I'lio ciitting.s arc ])lmifcd in Jnnunry or 
Polirniiry, ami inoro often in Slnrcli, ami begin to sprout niter 
about fifteen or twenty clayn. Before it is fivo feet litgh Ibe crop is 
twice or thrice carcfullj- wceileil. No fitrilior clcninng is irontcd 
ns weeds do not thrivo mider tho shade of grown cnne.«. Boforcr 
tho mins set in, when the crop is not iiioro than Uireo feet 
high, except tho white variely which wants only aliout linll as 
much water, the enno rct|iiircs a weekly watering, niid after tlm 
niins, a watering every twelve or fifteen clays. Tho crop takes fall 
clovon month-s to ripen. Tho mill consists of (wo biMvI rollers 
called husband ami wife, mvra itmri, worked by two or four 
bullooka. A enno pipe joins the mill to the Iwiliiig pan which 
is under the charge of the owner of the cane or of some other 
trustworthy person, n.s tho work of choosing tliejiropor time at 
which to lake tho pan off tho firo rccpitrfS inneli knowledgo 
and c.are. As the fire must ho kept hiiraiug fiercely, lohlm 
loppings arc, ns mncli ns ]X)SBilile, used for fuel. Two men arc 
required to feed tho ftimnco, two to drivo tho hiillocLs and 
cut and supply tho cane, ouo to feed tho rollers, and ono to 
SCO that tho iiiico pipe runs freely. The sugar mills are the 
resort of all tho village when work time is over, and tho StnoolU 
floor in which the moulds for tho hot juice aro built is pleasantly 
lit by tho glow of tho furnace. TJio whito enno, khndj/a, thoneh 
very hard and coarso for eating, yields tho host iuo1bs«C8, and tho 
crop requires loss Inhout and enre. It is found ovor almost tho 
wliolo district. In Mdlcgnon and part of Ycola, tho striped hingdyo 
enno is chiody grown, bat it is seldom pressed. Jfanritius cano 
requires tho greatest enro ns regards water and manure, aud thO 
molassos aro goiierally inferior. Siignrenno pressing nsimlly goes on 
during the rights of tho cold season, beginning with January. It 
employs a great nninhor of hands. At the tinio of pressing, tho 
owners never rcfiiso cano or juice to any one, nnei crowds of 
beggars throng their fields. They oven call passers-by to take 
sorao of their sugorcane and juico, believing that freo-hnnded gifts 
aro rewarded by a plentiful outturn. 

Vines, drdltsh, Vitis vinifero, of throe kinds, uIhU, p/icikcZi orpMitn 
and kdli, hnvo for long boon grown by Ivuubis and Ikldlia in Ndsik and 
Chtlndor. Tho vineyards are in rich garden lands carefully fenced. 
Cuttings nro laid in September and sot out in April and May. 
land is ploughed and made ready ns for sugarcane. Parallel lines 
eight feet apart are drawn along and across. At tho crossings, 
which aro marked by small sticks, liolcs n foot and a half deep and 
a foot broad are dug, and filled with half a basket of well seasoned 
manure. Tho outtings ore then planted in the holes ond watered 
every fourth day, until thoy sprout strongly. Then they are 
regulaTly watered every ton or twelve days, and given pbudretto 
and other rich manure. The shoots aro at first trained on dry 
sticks, ond, after about four months, on forked p&ngAra, Erythrina 
indica, stakes three or four feel high ond three to four inches 
thick. Those take root readily ond ore often trimmed so ns not 
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to grow too freely. In the rains most of them are allowed to grow, 
so that the upper shoots may, supply the place of any stakes that die. 
When it reaches the fork, the top of the vine is lopped to force the 
stem to throw out side shoots. Those side shoots, resting on the 
pdngdra branches, keep the heavy weight of the top shoots and the 
fruit from dragging the plant to the ground. Vines bear fruit from 
the second year, and, if properly cared for, go on yielding for 
more than a century. Tliey are trimmed twice a year in Ohaiira 
(March- April) and Ashvin (September-October), and they bear 
fruit about four or five months after each trimming. The first 
crop, which comes in the rainy season, does not ripen. The grapes 
are sour and are sometimes use'd for pickles and jams, but are 
generally allowed to decay on the tree. In PMlgnn (Pebrnary- 
March) four or five months after the second trimming, the vines 
yield good sweet grapes and the loppings then made are used for 
new vineyards. Vines were formerly largely gi'own in Niisik and 
at Sdtpur about four miles off, but about seven years ago they were 
attacked by a disease and most of the vineyards had to be destroyed. 
They also suffered considerably during the recent years of scanty 
rainfall (1876-1877), but their cultivation is still carried on. 

Guavas, pent, Psidium guava, are reared from seed and planted 
out when three or four years old. As they grow to a large size, the 
distance between the trees is greater than between vines. The 
guava bears fruit from the second or third year after planting, and 
continues to yield for about six or seven years, when the tree is 
destroyed. 

Plantains, Icel, Musa paradisica, are grown from shoots. As soon 
as a bunch of plantains appears on the tree, only one shoot, styled 
the daughter, or Mr, is allowed to grow. When this has borne fruit, 
the plantation is generally destroyed, but occasionally a grand- 
daughter,- ndt, is allowed to grow. A plantain seldom remains in 
the ground for more than three and n half years. The land is 
afterwards used for chillies, groundnuts, and other light crops. 

Potatoes, hatata, Solanum tuberosum, are gi’own to a small extent, 
as a garden crop, by Kunbis and Malis. They were introduced into 
the district about forty years ago by a European cultivator named 
Grant,' The people, at first, objected to use them, but the feeling 


1 Mr. Grant obtained from QoTcmment 154 acrca (257 bigh&t) of land near Ndsik 
rent-free for five years. About fourteen cwt. of cboico Nilgiri, Suiat, and Mahdbo- 
leshvar pptatoes were sown. The cost of the seed was £22 (Bs. 220) and tbe cost of 
tillage amounted to £G (Its. 6). The cr<m was successful. About seven tons (201 
maRs] the prodneo of three acres (five bignda) was sold for £120 (Bs. 1200) ; part of tbe 
rest which was kept for seed, was distributed among the husbandmen who soon 
became olive to the value of tlie orop. One Ab&ji fdtil obtained from the Agri- 
Horticultural Society a prize of a cart and a piur of bullocks for the superior quality oi 
his potatoes. In 1830 the potatoes groum m Hr. Grant’s field were the largest of any 
that were prodneed in the Fresidenoy. In addition to supplying local wants Hdsik 
potatoes found their way to the Hdlegoon and Mhow cantonments. Besides intro- 
ducing potatoes Mr. Grant broueht many grass seeds from France, Italy, and Malta. 
Indigo and Upper Georgian raeen-seeded cotton and Bombay mango trees and coffeo 
plants were also tried, but all failed. Mauritius sugarcane, poas, and Buropean vege- 
tables wore grown to considerable extent and the seeds distributed amooe neonle 
Bom, Kev. Rco. 1339 of 1842, 89-95, 116. ^ 
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gradually wore off, and potatoes Have 'now altogether taken the place 
of the local sweet variety, rntaZw. They are planted in the montbs 
of Chaiim, Vaishakh, and Jenhl (March- June), and ripen front 
August to October. To make it ready for potatoes, land does not 
want much cave or trouble. The potatoes are cut into two or three 
pieces, each with some shoots, and aro laid in furrows half a foot 
from each other, and covered with earth by means of a harrow. 
The crop is watered evoiy eighth day and requires careful weeding 
and manuring. The ground near each plant is kept as loose as 
possible, to lot the roots grow froely. When ready (Angnst- 
Ootoher), the potatoes are ploughed and dug out. As they are not 
stored in pit? for any time, they do not last long, and are mostly 
nsed in the distinct, only a few being sent to Bombay. 


Groundnuts, hhuimtig, Araohis hypogron, are grown to a fair 
extent. It is a hardy and certain crop and pays well, the cost of 
tillage being small. After the land has been ploughed and smoothed, , 
fuiTows are ploughed close together, and the seed is dropped into' ; 
them hy the hand at intervals of abont an inch, and covered with' 
earth by means of a harrow. This is done soon after the rains set 
in, and the nuts want no watering till the rains aro over. After- , 
wards they are watered every fifteenth day, until December when 
they begin to droop and are ready for digging. They should bo 
several times weeded, but want no manure. IVomen and children 
dig out the nuts. This is an easy and a popular work, os, while 
digging, they can eat as much as they like, besides getting a good 
supply of nuts as wages. Bhils are often seen wandering in gangs 
in search of jobs of this sort, armed with the heavy crowbars that 
are used in turning up the tangled roots. 

Betel Leaf, pan. Piper betel, requires close cave and attention and 
grows only in specially selected tracts. A year before the young 
plants are re^y, the ground chosen as a betel leaf garden is 
surrounded with a thick hedge of milkhnsh, to which an outer 
lence of coarse grass matting is afterwards added. The gronnd is' 
dug a foot or more deep and reduced to fine powder. In the land 
thus prepai'ed, shevri, pangdm, and hadga seeds are sown in regular 
ro^ close to each other to form supports to the- betol vinos. 

W uou the supports are four or five feet high, the garden is , 
divided into beds three feet long by two broad, each with a water- , 
channel and a long trench. In the trenches, about a foot and a half • 
nom each other, betel-vine cuttings are set and earth is heaped all 
ronnd. Por twenty-one days, the cuttings are shaded from the sun 
oy a oovmng of loaves and branohes, and watered daily with well 
Water. For the first two months, the young shoots are trained on 
^ pangdm and other living supports. 

weeper aro drawn down 
atrnln twisted m circles, covered with earth, and tlie shoots 
lHav stem. This is done every year in April and 

to I? ennohed by a layer of new earth, feim six 

of A f ehange this causes in t^ level ' 

Sed from eerdens arralways' 

V . Tvells and novor from nvers or streamfi *««« 

begins to yield eatable leaves after Wolve montlis from tW^I of 
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planting, and continues to tear (or twenty or thirty years. A stnnted 
shoot, nalchi, gives the test leaves, soft, smooth, and full of taste, while 
those on a growing shoot, pkarpatya, are coarse. Of baJishi and 
iumMya, the two kinds of vines, ta/mbdija yields a quicker return, and 
bahshi a better and larger crop. The vines remain in the ground 
from fifteen to twenty years. The acre yield varies from £15 to 
£70 (Es. 160 -Es. 700) a year. The betel leaves of the Sinnar sub- 
division are considered the best, though, like those of Vaddli in 
Chdndor, they suffered severely during the drought of 1876-77. 
The owners of betel leaf gardens are generally Brdhmans, T£mbolis, 
. and others, who do not work with their own hands but employ work- 
men of the Mjlli caste. Betel leaf is the most costly and troublesome 
crop in the district, and cannot be carried on without the aid of 
considerable capital. From £40 to £60 (Es. 400 -Es, 600) are often 
spent on a betel leaf garden before it yields any return. 

Chillies, mirchi. Capsicum frntescens, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 7325 acres, is the most important crop grown in garden lands. 
It is planted in July and gathered in January. It does not want 
manure, but requires watering after the rains are over. 

There is much irrigated land near Nfisik where all sorts of 
vegetables are raised. Cattle dung and poudrette are freely used 
as manure. Since the opening of the railway most of the produce is 
sent to Bombay. 

Ears of wheat smitten, the people say, by the east wind, grow 
red, shrivelled, and light, and the grains in millet heads, 
attacked u-ith mildew, turn into black powder. These blights are 
never so general as to affect the harvest, and no precautions are taken 
against them. Frosts often damage garden produce, killing rows 
of vines, and fields of chillies, groundnuts, egg plant.?, and other 
vegetables. Pulses are sometimes attacked by caterpillars. Locusts, 
it is said, never appeared between 1805 and the autumn of 1878, 
when parts of Sinnar and Igatpuri wei’e attacked by swarms of 
tliesc insects. 

The gi’cat Durgadovi famine, which lasted from 1396 to 1407, is 
said to have caused as much ruin in NSsik as in the southern parts 
of the Deccan. iSomo memory of tlie Ddmujipunt famine in 1460, and 
notices of the famines in 1520 and 1029 also remain. But the oldest 
famine of which any details have been traced is that of 1791-92. 
This is the severest famine of wbicli any local record remains. Liberal 
revenue remissions wore granted by the Pesliwa, the exportation of 
grain was forbidden, and its price was regulated. Rice was brought 
in large quantities from Bengal by private traders. In October, 
rain fell abundantly, and the late crop which throve 'U'ell helped to 
cheapen grain and roHcvo distress. 

In 1802, the rains wore favourable, and the crops promised well. 
But YashvantrAv Ilolkar, crossing Mdlcgnon and Chdndor with a 
large army on bis way to Poona, plundered all the villages 
and destroyed the standing crops. The Pendbaris, under their 
' leaders Mnka and Hiru, completed the work of destniction. 

‘ In consequence there w.?? an utter want of food, and grain rose 
I iiM-h 
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lo i{ pound'! titp nip*". Hitt' fuminn iB'sl'-d for ft ywr, sbiJ 
wfiM nl ilH Jx'ijjlit fr>'tu April to Aiigu^t Ift’Of. Jrttgo 
inorc'd to (luismU. Of th<>“C wlto roomiiit'd, it lotiwitcd tet, 

- t » /!• ^ . f ... MAtfl.. 1 .. l/4A.*.r. -IT- 1 J *1.« 
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llUlini'l P, ilBH BH'il Illiuiliu Jll i 

to Imvn liff'H tntcn. Tli” IViluv-n'n gov l•mm<■nU‘mJ4orl^d grain 
from tlio cimHt and fn-idy n’liiittr"! iIjo rt Prirnt-'Clifiritjrfav 

ncllvp, nntl im'rcliiirit<t di‘lriliiit«'il di'dirn of grain ftnd cocVrd 
food, fttill larj'C mimbor^ of liver vero lo't, nnd pomr rillsg^i 
tin'll U'ft Ii'vvp I'vi'r finco riTiniiiu'd aa^ti*. ^Vlttr liri} or 

thrro yeiri< prie^i frll to tlndr Ioriii*>r li-vrt and tlir jicop’.'i Cftttft 
liiick nnd ro'ottlpd inunv villngr > 1 . 

In lS2t, fniluri' of ram r.iiiiU to tiyrnty-fight poniids tn? - 

nipoo. Largo qnnniilio-t of grain woro iinparlod, ntid rovojine to 
frordy rciiiittod. After I'lvo or rix inontlid good min Wlf end tM 
distre't pas«ed nivny. Thorn wuh no lartp' ntmilxir of dvatiii.^ ^ 

In lS;i3, then’ vrn*! n small nnd tcmp<jmry pcnrcity, nnd in l6« 
ft faiturc of niin wliirh cnusocl it livp or sis months’ famine, nnd # 
loss e'tiinalcd itl lOOOlivo'i. In tfi.'jt, thrn' vrns great scarcity is 
IVint j gmin rose to ttvonty-fonr poniuia the nipce, and about avO 
persons arc said to linvp died. 

Bottveen 1800 and 1862, tlio incrensed growth of cotton retlnced «•'' 
area under ciTCals nnd raised the price of gnun; this, comhined jn 
18C3 with a had harvest, forced prices to n famine level. Poring 
those years, Indian millet vnried from fifty-two to tliiriy-two poumlj 
and averaged forty-four pounds. In 1869 a failure of crops 
millet prices to twenty -seven pounds, nnd ngnin in 1871 from thirty- 
throe to thirty pound.s. 

^10 irroguinr rainfall of 187G led (o fniluro of the early crofi 
and distress orer about onc-fonrlh of the district.* ’I’hongh ot^-9 
timo veiT grout, the di^trc-AS in Nitsik novor roso to famine?* 

Boutu and anlTf'rcd roost. The crop'*, in two sub'divinocs, 

tMnnnr and /icola, nlmost utterly failed j in one, Niphdd, they 

poor; and in the othorBub-divisions they nin^ from middlinfrt® 

fair. Besides the fnilnrc of the early liarvcsl, there was very IHlJ* 
October nnd few cold-wcathcr crops «•£>» 
n •nslead of fortv-seven ponnas 

Government help bccnnioss 
groat that relief works had to bo opened. In November distress 
.Pwndoalors hold back their stores, and prices rose. 
Xtas artificial foremg of prices did not last long. Imnorintion soon 

4w o“t MTM^sse.™ ^ “ ‘-W «f 8H0, ana, mpopnI»6"». 
- tho f»r Indian millet, SMri, ««.’ 
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in tlie beginning of Soptembor greatly improved crop prospects 
and tbe state of the people. And, at the olose of November, the 
demand for special Qovemment liclp ceased. 

The follo'wing summary shows, month hy month, the state of the 
district and the measures taken to meet the distress. In September 
1876, very little rain fell except in the west and south-west, in 
Igatpnri and Peint, where the fall" was gdbd. What little rain fell 
was of great value, especially in the Diings, where anxiety had been 
felt on account of the hillmen and Bhils. In spite of this rain the 
early crops failed in the greater part of Yeola, Sinnar, and Niphdd, 
and to a loss extent, in Chilndor and Xalvan. The distress was 
greatest in Niphdd and Yeola, and in Sinnar the people were 
clamouring for work. In these parts, about the end of the month, 
the prospects of the cold weather harvest, though not good, wore 
much improved by a fall of rain. In other places prospects were 
fair. In the middle of Septemher the Collector authorised an 
expenditure of £817 (Rs. 8170) from local funds in Mitlegaon, 
Bdgldn, Kalvan, Chdndor, and Ndndgaon, and, on the 24th, work 
was provided for the distressed labourers of NiphAd and Yeola on 
the Niphdd-Yoola road. On the 29th, another work was begun at the 
KaprAla pass for the Sinnar sub-division. 

October passed without rain. In Yeola and Sinnar there was an 
almost utter failure of early crops, and in Niphdd they were poor. 
In Niphdd and Yeola grass and water were scarce, and cattle were 
being driven away. Rico and nagli, which promised fairly in the 
hilly parts of Igatpnri, NAsik, Dindori, Kalvan, and Bagldn, did 
not ripen owing to the failure of the later rains, and, for the same 
reason, especially in Yeola and Sinnar, cold -weather crops could be 
sown in only a very few places. The rise in grain prmes caused 
much distress, but the numbers on relief did not increase rapidly 
as the people still found work in harvesting the eai’ly crops. On 
the north-east frontier of Mdlegaon, the Mhdrs and others were in 
a bad state and were crying for work. About the end of the 
month. His Highness Holkar gave £300 (Rs. 3000) for the relief of 
the famine-stricken. The people continued very patient, and, except 
some grain thefts, there was little special crime. 

About the middle of November a few showers fell in the central 
sub-divisions of NAsik, NiphAd, ChAndor, and Dindori, and in 
Sinnar in the south. In many places late crops were not sown ; 
where they were sown, they were withering and prospects were gra- 
dually growing worse. In the early days of the month, though there 
were fair stocks of grain, the dealem held them back and forced 
prices to about twelve pounds the rupee. To avoid the serious 
disturbance that threatened, grain was imported ^ and prices fell. 

> On the llth November the Nlieik mnnlcipaUty opened a ehra for the retail sale 
of grain. Bosidee £300 08. 3000) lent from municipal trade, eleven N^fiaik. 
gentlemen, Kevalchaud Khupohand,. Qanpatrdv Ddmodar Cfadndvadkar, Dada 
Umdehankar, (ilop&l F&ndchand, Han Trimhok K&lc, Balvantrdv Bitpuji Rdle, 
Edmdin Gangdram, Eaohra, Anandrdm, Gancah Radinndth Mnthe, and Bdla Thdkur- 
' lent £8S0 free of intercat (Government Heaolution 1^1 228 0. W. B25 of 1876). 

‘ Grain was sold to tlie poor np to the value of one mpoe nndcr the enpervision of the 
Municipal Commissioner and Mr. Frescett, Foliee Inspeotor. Hundreds of people 
' flocked to this shop. Tbe very poor were fed once daily in Ndsik,- 
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Millet went down to about twenty-six and 

twenty-nine pounds tlie rnpeo. E.\ecpt in Eipbild, leola, antt 

Sinnar, the labouring classes could still get work in 

early crops, proparing the ground for the next year, or m grK - 

Sis. Tb. »von.i My .u.nte of p.MOS on ,eW 

to 7382, all of thorn able-bodied, expected to do a fall 

and Huporintonded by ordinary public works oflicers. cbnntah o 

relief a sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was placed at the Collector 

disposal. On tho 3rd November, Government sanctioned t- 

(Rs. 2500) to be advanced to Vanjdris and other 

cattle to tho hills and other pasture gi-onnds. 1 ,. / 

unnecessary, as, framSinnar, Yeola, and ^ 

failed, the surplus cattle had already been sent to the V 

Dindori, and Point hills. December p.as 5 od mtbont 

no change in crop prospects. Except in the worst parte, F P 

still found work, and thei-o was no cry for labour. ^ ^ 

fell, for bdjn from twenty-six pounds at tho beginning to^ J 

eight pounds at tho clo.'so of the month, and for 

twenty-eight to tliirty-thi-ce pounds. Fever imd . 075 . 

pi-evalent. On relief works the numbers rose from i3oZ to , • 

In January 1877 some min fell. Bdjri prices, after ^ wp 

in the early days of the month, remained steady at tni q 
pounds tho rupee, aadjvari prices fell from twenty-mgnt to J 
nine pounds. In two sub-divisions cattle died of j„r!nv 

numbers on relief works rose from 14,275 to 18,000, J 

tho month eighteen persons received charitable rebof. In Jico / 
about a quarter of an inch of rain fell over tho whole dis 
Fever and small-pox were general. Tlio grain 
good, jvari remaining stationaiy at thirty-two and hajn ^ 
twenty-nine to twenty-six pounds, Tho approach of the Ji 
holidays and the strict onforcoment of tusk work led many P®*T 
to leave tho works, the numbore falling from 15,4f)3 in tho begu>n> 5 
to 15,078 about the close of tho month. At the same tuno 
number on charitable relief rose to twenty-two. Early in . 
about fifteen cents of rain fell. Grain snpjilies continued abuntjan , 
and prices remained steady, for hijri at twenty-six and 
at twenty-two pounds the rupee. On tho Sinnar-Ghoti road tu 
relief labourers, led by some Bliils, stnick work bec.auso I'bo tfls 
system had reduced their earnings. But by pnnishing some of the 
ringleaders the strike was soon brought to an end. The numbers 
on relief works fell from 15,078 to 13,586, and, on charitable rebel, 
from twenty-two to four. In April there was no rain. Fodder wes 
very dear in tlie east of Niphiid and in the south and west of Yeow, 
and, in some villages, watei* was scarce. In Yeola large numh^ 
of cattle died, and many were sold to batchers at from 6 s, to lO*- 
(Rs. 3-Bs. 5) each, the price "of beef falling from IJd. to !“• 

1 The original ■wages were, Xor a man 3d. (2 as.) a clay, for a woman 2id. (li *** I 
anS for a hoy orgirl an«a). About tlio middle of Norember a eliding scale wM 
introduced, pnnidiiig that, when prices loso over sixteen pounds the rupee, me 
money rate abenid vary with the price of food grain, and that a man should always 
receivo the price of one pound of gmm in addiuon to one anna, a woman the price 
nl one pound of grain in addition to a half .anna, and a child half a poimd of grluB 
and, at the disciclion of the directing olheor, half an anna in addition, 
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(1 - 4 anna) lie pound. Al l over tie district tiose that had wells were 
growing Itondyajvarl for {odder. Enpee prices continued steady^ for 
hajri at twenty-five and for jvdri at thirty-one pounds. The number 
on relief works roso from 13,686 on tie Slst March to 17,872 on 
the 28ti April, when about 4000 workers were drafted from the 
Sinnar-Ghoti road to tie Diond-Manmdd railway. 

In May, 4T7 inches of rain fell throughout the district. Grain 
prices remained steady, for hajri at twenty-four and for jvdri at 
twenty-seven pounds. There was much distress among the hill 
Kolis and Thdkurs of Sinnar. Grass was not to be had except in 
tic west. But there was a good supply of irrigated hot- weather 
millet, fcondya and shahdlu. Yeola and Sinnar suffered from cholera. 
The numbers on the relief works fell from 13,157 in the beginning 
of the month to 10,224 near the close. The fall was due chiefly to 
the continued transfer of labourers to the Bhond-ManmAd railway 
and to the dismissal of those who refused to go there to work. Those 
who wont did not remain long. Almost all came back before the 
month was over. The number receiving charitable relief rose from 
four to thirty-eight. 

In June, there was a good fall of rain, averaging 5*42 inches, the 
south-west monsoon setting in favourably on the 20th. In Sinnar 
alone 3750 people left the relief works to go to their fields. The 
sowing of the early crops was in progress in all the sub-divisions 
except Yeola where the rainfall was scanty. Jvdri fell from twenty- 
seven to twenty-nine pounds, while bdjri remained steady at twenty- 
four. Cholera continued prevalent thronghont the month. The 
numbers on relief works fell from 10,224 to 5517, against a rise on 
charitable relief from thirty-eight to 104. 

' In July, though there was an average of 5*70 inches of rain, the 
fall was irregular, and, about the middle of the month, field work 
was stopped in many places and the crops were withering. Later, 
especially in the west, some smart showers, improved the crops, 
but, over most of the district, grazing was so scanty that the cattle 
had to bo sent to the hills. Prospects were gloomy, rain was badly 
wanted, and some parts suffered from serious outbreaks of cholera. 
After continuing easy during most of the month, near its close a 
heavy external demand raised bdjri from twenty-six to sixteen and 
jvdri from twenty-nine to seventeen pounds. Still destitution did 
not spread. The numbers on relief works fell from 5517 to 4008 
and on charitablo relief from 104 to fifty-eight. 

During the greater part of August, there were only a few 
light showers in tho west. The crops continued to wither ; rupee 
prices rose for hdjri from seventeen about tho beginning to sixteen 
towards the close of tho month and for jvdri from twenty to eighteen 
pounds ; and disti*ess increased. Tho Molegaon and ChAndor Bhils 
refused to go to tho relief works, and, especially in Mfilegaon, along 
with Mhdrs and Kunbis, began plundering grain. Yeola and Sinnar, 
where the failure of crops had been most complete, were well 
supplied with relief works. But in Ndndgaon and Mdlegaon, to 
meet the ' gri'—ing distress, a now work, the Ndndgaon-Mdlegaon. 
’ j started. Cholera continued, but grew lighter 
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tovrards the end of the month. During the last too or three days 
a general and heavy fall of rain much improved prospects. The 
numbers on relief works rose from 3243 in the beginning to 4537 
about the close of tho month, and on charitable relief from fifty* 
eight to 200. 

During September, harvest prospects were greatly improved by 
an average fall of 4*48 inches of rain. The early crops were good 
in five, and poor in the remaining snb-divisions. The sowing of 
the cold-weather crops was begun, but before field work could be 
gencrfil more rain was wanted. . Rupee prices rose, for hdjri from 
nineteen to 15| and for jvan from nineteen to sixteen pounds. 
Cholera continued to decrease. Tho numbers on relief works rose 
from 4537 to 6486, and on charitable relief, fell from 200 to 193. 

In October, with an average fall of 3‘45 inches, prospects were 
generally good. Tho early harvest was being secured, and the late 
crops wore beginning to come up. Prices fell, for bdjri from 
sixteen pounds about the beginning to twenty-one pounds near the 
close of tho month, and, iorjvdri, from seventeen to twenty-four 
pounds. Cholera, though declining, was still general. The nmnlters 
on relief works fell from 5486 to 1093, and on charitable relief from 
193 to 167. 

In November, some slight show’ers improved the cold weather 
crops. By the middle of the month tho early crops were 
harvested, but for the late more rain was wanted. During the 
greater part of the month, rupee prices continued to fall, but, abmt 
tho close, rose to toenty-too pounds the rupee for hdjri, and twenty* 
five for jvari. Tho numbers on relief works rose from 1^9® 
8689 against a fall on charitable relief from 1C7 to sixty-one. The 
apparent increase in the number on relief works was due to the 
entry of the Ndsik workers on the Dhond-Manmdd railway. At the 
end of November all relief works were closed. 

December passed without rain. Rupee prices continued steady 
at twenty-two pounds for hdjri and twenty-five for jvdri. The 
numbers wanting relief rose from sixty-one to 156. 

The following statement of grain prices and of the numbers who 
received relief shows that daring the first four months of 1877 
Indian millet kept pretty steady at thirly-two pounds the rupee, or 
more than one and a half times the ordinary rate j that its price 
rose rapidly in May, June, July, and August, till in September it 
reached seventeen pounds ; and that it then quickly fell to tweniy- 
seven pounds in November, and in December ag^in rose slightly to 
twenty-five. As early as December 1876, the numbers on relief ' 
reached 14,27a. In January 1877, they rose to 18,000, but, in March, 
when many left on account of the task test, they fell to .13,586 ; in 
April they again rose to 17,872 and then went on frilling to 4008 in 
July. DuMg the next'two months they rose to 6486 and then con- 
nuued rapidly to fall till November, when the works were closed. 
DhB numbers on charitable relief rose from eighteen in Jannary to 
twenty-two in Februaiy ; they fell to four in April and May, and 
then went on rising to 200 in August; from August, after falling to 
Bixty-one in November, they rose in December to 156. 
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As fhe distresBj tTiougli at one time greats never rose to famine, 
no special relief staff or relief houses were found necessary. When 
Government directed that cases of theft should he punished hy whip- 
ping, the mdmlatddrs of Igatpuri and Ndndgaon were, as a temporary 
measure, invested with second class magisterial powers. In Yeola 
funds were raised hy private suhaoription for the relief of the poor. 
The number fed amounted to 8146 and the expenditui'e to £42 lOs. 
(Rs. 425). or about lid. (10 pies) a head. A house was hired for 
storing grain and for coohiug and issuing food to the poor. The 
non-resident poor were lodged in rest-houses in the town. Food 
was given gratis to the aged and infirm and to children under seven, 
and the able-bodied were employed in making a small road in the 
town. The work they did was nominal and was exacted with a view 
to keep them together and to prevent them from begging in the to^vn. 
Two kinds of tickets were given to the people, tin and paper. The 
holders of tin tickets were allowed full rations of one pound (40 tolas) 
of cooked bread and pulse, while the paper ticket-holders were allowed 
a smaller quantity. Children were given half a pound. The paper 
tickets were issued to such of the poor as shirked their work. The 
plan succeeded as all the idlers chose to work rather than be pinched 
with hunger. Tickets were issued at the work daily up to half past 
seven in the morning, late comers getting paper instead of tin tickets. 
At noon the working gangs were allowed to go to the relief kitchen to 
give in their tickets and get their food. They returned to work at 
two. In the early part of the day, the infirm, children under seven 
years, and travellers were gathered in one place and were given 
tickets. They were then marched to the relief kitchen and received 
food according to the kind of ticket they held. 

' The only other measure of special relief was helping the Musalmdn 
handloom-weavers of Yeola. They were one of the first classes to 
suffer, as their employers, finding no demand for their goods, refused 
to advances, and the weavers wore thrown out of work. Of 

1936 families nearly 610 had, by the end of August, left Yeola. 
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Some went in searcli of work to Indor and others to their old homes 
in Northern India. For their relief a grant of £600 (Rs. 6000) was 
sanctioned. Part of this amount was spent in buying yarn which 
was given (ICtli June 1877) to the weavers to bo worked into white 
turbans and robes. In some cases money advances were also made 
for the purchase or repair of looms. After 7th September advances 
were stopped. The articles were sold and the proceeds left a profit 
of about £24 (Rs. 240). 

During the famine the rates for a cart and two bullocks rose from 
3J(i. to 44d. (2^-3 as.) the leos of two miles, and for a cart from 
to d£. (U-2 as.). These enhanced rates still (1881) continne. 

There were no special obstacles to the effective administration of 
relief. The people took fall advantage of the arrangements made 
for their good. Their behaviour was remarkably orderly. Except ■ 
in the case of villages on the line of rail, where the people could not 
resist the temptation of stealing grain from the passing trains, the 
grain robberies and other thefts were generally committed by ' 
habitual criminals. 

A special census, taken on tlie 19th May 1877, when fiimine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 10,843 worker.i, 
all of them on public works, 5381 belonged to the sub-divisions 
where the works were canied on ; 4550 belonged to different 
sub-divisions of the same district $ 735 were from other districts ; 
and 177 were from neighbouring states. As regards their ocenpa- 
tion, 494 wore manufacturers or craftsmen, 2725 wore holders or 
sub-holders of land, and 7624 wore labourers. 

The total coat of tho famine was estimated at £42,967 18#. 
(Es. 4,29,679), of which £42,594 6s. (Es. 4,25,943) were spent on 
public works, and £373 1 2s. (Es. 3736) on charitable relief. Of 
the whole amount £40,725 14s. (Es. 4,07,257) were borne by. 
Imperial and £2242 4s. (Rs. 22,422) by local fun^. 

Though the 1877 police returns showed n total of 3598 offences 
or a decrease of 174 cases compared with the preceding year, a large 
amount of crime was, more or less clearly, duo to the pressure of the 
famine. Dacoities rosefrom three in 1876 to eighteen in 1877 ; thefts 
from 574 to 904 ; larking house-trespass from ninety-six to 173, and 
receiving stolen property from forty-five to ninety. This increase 
in offences against property was, in the Commissioner’s opinion, 
due mostly to distress caused by famine, for, the large proportion of 
thefts were of groin, and the dacoities wore generally directed 
against village Ydnis. There are no means of ascertaining the 
number of cattle that died. Of human beiugs the estimated special 
mortality was about 4500 souls. The loss of agricultural stock 
though great did not interfere with field work. The areas under 
tillage in 1877-78 and 1878-79 exceeded the area in 1876-77 by 
5131 and 53,549 acres respectively. This was in a great measure 
due to the large number of irrigation channels. Of £120,633 10#. 
(Rs. 12,06,335) tho land revenue for collection for 1876-77 and 
'£132 16 j?. (Rs. 1328) of outstandings for former years, £115,364 
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8s. (R 3 . 11,53,54-4) and £G9 8s. (Rs. G94) i-e.spoclively wore recovered 
Ly the close of tlie year and £44. 8s. {Rs. 44-1) were written ofi as 
irrecoverable. In 1877-78 tho land revenue for collection was 
£133,324 14s. (Rs. 18,33,247) and the ontslanding balances amounted 
to £5298 2s. (Rs. 52,981), of which £126,043 2s. (Rs. 12,50,431) 
and £4071 14s. (Rs. 40,717) were respectively recovered and £112 
14s. (Rs. 1127) written off, thus raising tho outstanding balances 
for tho nest year to £9395 6s. (Rs. 93,953). Of £136,321 10s. 
(Rs. 13,63,215) the realisable land revenue for 1878-79, £132,826 
12s. (Rs. 18,28,266) and of the balance.s £8022 14s. (Rs. 80,227) 
wore recovered before the close of tho year and £787 12r. 
(Rs. 7876) written off, leaving for future recovery a balance of 
£4079 18s. (Rs. 40,799). This by tho 1st January 1880 had fallen 
to £3066 148. (Rs. 30,667), and of this £955 6s. (Rs. 9553) woro 
remitted in June 1880.^ 

Two kinds of public works were carried out during tho famine, 
water works and roads. Of tko Vdghad and Khirdi reservoirs, which 
were the chief water works undertaken in 1878, details have already 
hoon given. £720 (Rs. 7200) were also spent on repairs and 
improvements to the Pdlkhed canal. 

Tho following roads were made : A road from Sinner to Ghoti with 
a branch to Devliili camp, thirty-sevon miles long and costing 
£10,728 4s. (Rs. 1,07,232) j o road from Niphdd to Devpur with a 
branch to Sdykhoda, twonty-sovon miles long and costing £64 53 16s. 
(Rs. 64,538) ; a road from Khervddi to Sinnar, eighteen miles long 
and costing £5288 (Rs. 52,880) ; improving eight milasof thoNfisik- 
Poona road at a cost of £2894 (Rs. 28,940) ; a road from Yeolo to 
the Nizdm’s frontier, 13^ miles, at a cost of £2380 (Rs. 23,800) ; a 
road fi'om Vinchnr to Niphfld, nine miles, at a cost of £2148 16s. 
(Rs. 21,488) ; a road from Bhoradbdri to Vinchnr, 9^ miles, at a 
cost of £1 691 10s. (Rs. 16,91 5) j a road from Ndndgaon to MAlegaon, 
three miles, at a cost of £766 128. (Rs. 7666) ; a road from Dosh- 
mdno to Vinohur, six miles, at a cost of £1134 28. (Rs. 11,341) ; and 
a road from Ndsik to Dindori and Kalvon, eleven miles, at a cost of 
£894 14s. (Rs. 8947). 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

The 1872 census retnms showed^ besides well-to-do onltivators 
and professional men, 7447 persons occnppng positions implying 
the possession of capital. Of thesOj 731 were bankers^ money- 
chan^ra, and ebopkeepors j 5502 wore morcbants and traders ; 
MCl 1214 drew their incomes from rents of bouses and shops, and 
oSn V ^ property. Under the head Capitalists and Traders, 
the 1879 license tax papers show 10,456 persons assessed on yearly , 
incomes of more than £10 (Es. 100). Of these 4879 had from £10 
to £15 (Eg. 100 -Es. 150), 2443 from £15 to £25 (Es.lSO-Bs. 260), 
^ (Es. 250-Es. 350), 500 from £35 to £50 . 

559 from £50 to £75 (Es. 500 -Es. 750), 352 from 
« 1000), 185 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000- 

^ J'*“ety-6ight from £126 to £150 (Es. 1250-E9. 1500), 121 
ISOO-Ks. 2000), ninety-one from £200 to 
p 8000), fifty-nine from £800 to £400 (E8.8000- 

Es. 4000), Wenty.four from £400 to £500 (Es. 4000-R8. 5000), 

+ (Es-oDOO-Es. 7600), eightfrom£750 

to £1000 (Es. 7500-Es. 10,000), and five over £1000 (Es. 10,000). 

Moneylendera, traders, and shopkeepers, chiefly Maiwdr, Grujsrdt, - 
nnd Lad^kka Vstnis, and a few Brdhmhns, Shimpis, Telia, Thtos, 
m^yat^ and Mnsalmdns tlirougliout the district, and boibo ' 
trovemment servants, priests, and skilled craftsmen inNiisik 
tn money. They generally own from £200 

£lX SOOO), and^ in a fenTcases as much as from 

A weriV° (11 b- 1,00,000-58. 2,00,000), or even more. 

Brahman banker and moneylender in Ohandor is- 
In £30,000 to £40,000 (Es. 8,00,000 -Es. 4,00,000).' 

in-iota^ ^ some other parts'of the district where there is mm® 
cnltivotors, growing sugarcane and other 
lima 71 ■'TeU-to-do and lay by money. But their number is , 

B^u, not more than two per cent of the whole body of cultivators, ' 

j “ *“1" combine moneylending with husbandry, their capital 
rs seldom more than £200 (Rs. 2000) . "“““ry, lhou 

The higher classes 

Bxceot m N/itiL- savmgs in gold and silver ornaments. 

estabSshment trades, and the 

number of tradLs ®®®^ ^^® “■ considerable- 

ho^SB " buy town: 

^rth kll classes “ ^ ®““ » bonse. 

keepers, traders ® fevoimto mvestment. Shop- 

, and moneylenders use their savmgs in extending 
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tlieir business, and in bouso-building. The Government Savings 
Bank at Niisik is used chiefly by plondors. Government servants, 
pensioners, and the widcnva of Government servants, wlio puornlly 
turn their omomonts into money and lodge the proceeds in Iho 
savings bank. The deposits in the bank have risen from £905 
(Es. 9050) in 1871 to £4161 (Rs. 41,610) in 1879 j and tho yearly 
payment of interest to holders of Government socuritios, three of 
whom in tho beginning of 1879 were Europeans and five natives, 
has risen from £54 (Its. 540) in 1871 to £128 (Hs. 1280) in 1879. 
There is no buying of mill or other joint slock company shares. 

A thrifty landholder would probably spend all that he conld save 
in buying cattle, sinking a well, adding to his holding, or building 
a bettor house. Many spend all they save in religious ceremonies 
and marriage festivities. 

. A few banking establishments, at Chdndor, Mdlogaon, Ndsik, and 
Teola, deal with Bombay, Ndgpur, and Sholdpur. The other towns 
where their bills, hundis, can be cashed are Ahmodnagar, Poona, 
Bdrsi, Haidarabad, Bhiwndi, Panvel, Knlydn, Alimodnbnd, Pali, 
-Tabalpnr, Joypur, and Ajmir. According to tho time of year and tho 
distance the bill has to travel, tho rate varies from one-eighth to two 
per cent. Theso bankers often cash bills for £1 000 (Rs. 10,000) , and 
mmetimes for £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Wliolesale purchases of grain, 
piece-goods, and cotton, are paid for by bills, tho rates of discount 
varying from one-half to two per cent according to the season. Mon 
of this class also make advances to people of credit. 

The Chdndor rupee coined at tho Ckdndor mint, and the Jartpaika 
rupee coined at the Nasik mint, wore current in the timo of tho 
Peshwds. Both mints were closed soon after the British conquest 
(1818). Up to 1835, tho coins wore taken at a discount; but they 
liavo now almost disappeared from ordinary use though many aro 
from time to time producod from hoards either newly discovered or 
broken into for the flrst timo. At present tho Imperial rupee is 
the only standard coin. There is however a good business in monoy- 
changing in Nfisik where pilgrims from Nepftl, Haidaralmd, and other 
places bring coins of local currency. Besides silver and copper 
coins, ^vrie shells are largely used inNilsik and other markot towms 
m buying vegetables and other cheap articles. Their ordinary value 
is eighty to a quarter anno (^d.) piece. 

It was formerly the regfular practice to insuro goods against loss 
by robbery. The insurance agents, with whom tho work of 
insurance formed only a part of their business as bankers, under- 
took to send goods from one place to another, on receipt of transit 
cost and insurance fees varying from one to two per cent. Tho 
orderly state of the country, and the introduction of railways, have 
made the expenditure unnecessary and the practice has ceased. 

Property is seldom insured against loss by fire or by accident, and 
insurance of life is unknown. 

Brokers, chiefly Mdmvdr Vdnis, are not confined to any branch of 
trade. They are paid by a percentage on sales effected through 
them and are not bound by any special trade rules. The percentage 
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Tan’oa according to llio qiinntity sold, and also according to tlic 
Market demand. Besides acting ns brokers tboy gonoraliy deal in 
clotb, gi'ain, and wood. 

Many well-to-do traders and inonoylendei*s,_wlio do a lyge 
business, employ one or more clerks, p«?n«sto, and ratraat to 
tbom almost the whole managomont of their affairs, liieir pay 
varies from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - Its. 300 ) a year, and except 
a turban on marriage and other festive occasions they get no 
presents. 

The well-to-do of almost all classes lend money. In nllnges to 
the south of tho Ajnnta range the moneylender is f 
Mdvwfir Vdiii or a Shimpi. In towns monoylenders are of all olaffios 
and creeds; among the higher Hindus, Br.thmans chic y P ' 
and Guiardt and Jldrwitr Viinis, and goldsmiths; among t lo 
classes, tailors, oilmen, and husbandmen : and among t ® 
castes, shoeniiikcrs, Thukurs, and Mlifirs. 1“ « wt, 

tho practice is against tho rules of their faith, ilusalm > 

Konknnis and men of good Niisik families, live by usnty. ^ 

headmen and- rich cultivators frequontlj;, but on a small ^ 
lend money and advance seed grain. Their bettor c ^ 
recovering their dciiiauda make them, perhaps, less ,= 
than other creditors and they are i-oluotant to 
civil courts. In other respects their praotico differs. Wtie 
the practice of professional monoylenders. Except ban > 
make advances only to persons of credit, 

with toivnspeoplo and countrymen, with the well-to-do a ■ 
the poor. Tho different classes of monoylcnders tcndto g 
in certain places, tho centre of the community being ono o 
relations or castofellows wbo bns succeeded in establislimg o ^ 
connection with the people of tho neighbourhood. . 

or four Igntpuri villages, there is a wealthy colony of vonis 
Viramgaou in Ahmcdabad; in Niisik there nro 
Shimpis and Pahlidis ; and in Sinnar there is a speoiolly str g 
element of Briihman and Kuubi moneylenders. 

A Mdrwar Viini when ho first comes is generally poor. If 
has capital, he brings with him a string of camels loaded with so 
white blankets, ^miug from Ajmir by Khnndya to Kbdmgao 
in Berdr or some trade centre in the Central Provinces, ho disposes 
of the camels, as there is little demand for them further west, an 
makes a tour by rail or on foot to sell liis blankets. After selln^ 
his blankets, bo sends the proceeds to Marwar or buys a fresh stocs. 
When he reaches Nosik he either takes service in tho shop_ of a 
friend or acquaintance, or goes from one place to another dealing m 
haberdashery. When, chiefly by extreme thrift, he has made some 
money, ho establishes himself in some village imder an arrangement 
with the headman. He opens a grain and grocery shop, and begins 
to lend money and advance seed. The interest on money or gram 
advances varies from twenly-five to fifty per cent in good seasons, 
and in had years rises to a hundred per cent or even moro, though 
the excess is seldom i-ooovored in full. Tho Miirwiir Vdni is repaid 
cither in cash or in giniu. If gi-aiu is cheap ho demands payment 
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in cnsli, and i£ grain is dear lio demands payment in kind. Men oJ 
tliis class, after tliey liavc ostablisliod tlicmsolvos in a business, 
sometimes mtiro to Msivwdr, but more often settle in the district, 
marrying with families of their own class, building or buying a 
house, aud sending a relation to look after their affairs in thoir native 
land where they send a large share of thoir earnings. 

Fifty years ago there ivns great risk in ti-ade, and traders and 
moneylenders made high profits. But at present, extension of 
dealings and the opening of the field of competition have rednood 
the general rate of profit, aud the tendency, except when temporarily 
counteracted by special demand, as in a time of famine, is still in the 
direction of lower profits. 

Most classes of the community are at times forced to borrow. 
Pew households keep their wedding and funeral charges within the 
limits of thoir available capital. But, ns a rule, the expense is not 
beyond the power of the borrower to repay ivithin a fair period, 
and is frequently, in the case of the ogricnltural classes, liquidated 
within the next two seasons. Traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen 
want money when a fresh stock is to bo laid in, and the majority 
of poor cultivators and traders are more or less in debt. Both 
among traders and cultivators the well-to-do can raise money on 
thoir personal credit. But, in most cases, when the loan is for a 
largo amount, lands and houses have to be mortgaged, or personal 
ornaments or other valuables pledged. 

As regards their position as borrowers there would seem to bo 
little difforouco between husbandmen and craftsmen. According to 
thoir personal credit the well-to-do of both classes jMiy interest at 
from nine to twenty-four per cent a year, and the poor and needy 
at from twelve to forty. When property is mortgaged or pledged 
the interest is somewhat lighter. If gold or silver ornaments, tho 
most convenient articles to pawn, are given, the yearly rates 
generally vary from six to eight per cent rising to nine or twelve 
when tho pledge is land or other less saloablo security.* Specially 
high rates are often charged to labourers and craftsmen attvactod 
to the district by railway or other highly paid and faii-ly constant 
employment. In most cases they are forced, at starting, to borrow 
everything, and have to pay for articles of daily food about one and 
a quarter times the ordinary price, and, on this, interest of about 150 
per cent a year is charged. In such cases tho only limit to tho 
lendei’’s exactions is the knowledge that ho has littlo hold ovor his 
debtors, and that, if too hard pi'ossod, they may combine to leave 
the district suddenly in a body. Dobts of this kind are, howovor, 
generally paid as tho labourers got high and regular wages. 
The high interest charged by tho lender of potty sums is,” to 
some extent, a fair return for the groat labour of recovering his 
debts. That ho may catch each of them at tho proper time and place, 

' Twenty years ago tho rates of interest were in some case considcmhly lower. 
Except for cultirators and craftsmen, tiiey varied from three to nine per cent in tho 
case of tho well-to-do, and from twelve to twentj’-foiir in tho ease of the poor. tVlion 
property ssm mortgaged tho rates varied from three to six per cent Mr. If. E. Caiid v 
C.S., Acting Collector (1880). ^ ’ 
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tlio lender has always to lie looking np his debtors, a task so heavy 
that none bnt a special class who devote their whole energies to the 
work can hope to accomplish it. The Shimpis, Gujardt Vfinis, and 
Brdhmans aro just as keen and importunate as the Mtirwdr Ydnis, 
but they are loss judicious in their arrangements. 

Nine per cento year is thought a good return for money invested 
in land. But to a non-ciiltivating moneylender land brings with 
it so many troubles, that it is by no moans a favourite investment. 
Its produce may bo attached by other of the cultivator’s creditors, 
and the mortgagee or purchaser has to prove possession before the 
attachment is romovod. Even when his right to the land .is 
unquestioned, there are many difficulties. A common practice is 
for the buyer to lot the land to the former owner, bearing half the 
cost of tillage, paying the whole of the Government rent, and 
receiving from his tenant either half of the produce or a lump sum 
in cash. The landlord’s share is seldom easily recovered, and, for 
about two months in the year, a servant has to be kept to watch that 
part of the crop is not misappropriated. Again, if he quarrels 
with his tenant, the purchaser has the greatest difficulty in finding 
any one to till the land. None of the villagers will come, and they 
are generally able and willing to make an outsider’s life so wretched 
that he seldom stays. 

Except in the matter of seed in which they aro rarely defrauded, 
the poorer classes, especially in the west, trust implicitly to the 
creditors’ accounts. The sums they borrow being small and 
repayable at short dates, their relations with the moneylending 
class, though undoubtedly too close and widespread, are by no 
means so strained as in the more fertile districts ; and, partly owing 
to the nature of the country, which allows an intelligent and 
malicious man many opportunities of annoying and injuring an 
unpopular usurer, and partly to the single crop cultivation which 
renders recovery at a fixed date very uncertain, there is undoubtedly 
a great deal of forbearance on the part of the moneylenders. 

Though generally charged by the month, in some running accounts 
interest is paid by the year and in others for some specified time. 

Town or large village moneylenders usually keep a rough note 
book iaeha kltarda, a day book pakhi kird, written np from the 
note book after the day’s work is over, and a ledger khatavni, 
showing each person’s account separately. Some also keep a bill 
book hundiehi ndkkalvaM, and a jangoAvahi in wbioh aro entered 
articles sent for approval. Smaller moneylenders rarely keep any 
books but exact separate bonds for every advance, or, more frequently, 
several bonds for a single transaction even when the amount involved 
is small. 

A debtor has, as a rule, only one creditor. But in the richer 
districts he has several, and in this case the lenders compete with 
each other, each striving to lay hands on as much of the debtor’s 
estate as he can. . 'When apeosantfalls deep in de'btand his creditors - 
bnportunate, he generally pledges his crop or field to the one 
or them who is most likely to giyo him a fresh aavance. In other 
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cases the crop or lend goes to the man who first gets n dccrco of 
the civil court and attaches it. Moneylenders evade the law of 
limitation and keep their claims fresh by, from time to lime, exacting 
now bonds. They never UTite off the amount duo ns a bad debt, 
and frequently bequeath a bundle of time-expired nnd otherwise 
yulncloss bonds to their successors. It BOinctimes happens that n 
debtor, hearing his creditor is about to file a suit against him, 
mortgages his lands to another lender for a fresh loan. With this 
ho will at least partially pay Iho first creditor nnd thus put oil the day 
of reckoning. At last the fresh creditor's claims must bo met, nnd, 
if not satisfied, he secures outright possession of Iho fields, nnd, 
allowing the debtor little beyond his baro snbsisloncc, makes him 
till tho fields nnd hand over the prodneo. In few parts of the district 
is tho moneylender entirely independent of the civil court. And, 
except the few' who can alTord to be wary in their dealings aiid lend 
to those onlj' who arc sure to pay them back, the}* all use tho civil 
court as a machine for recovering their debts. 

Tho lower classes of husbandmen, especially in tho west, nnd most 
field labourers require advances of grain for seed nnd for food 
during the time their crops are growing, nnd sometimes to eke out 
their living during tho ploughing season. Such advances ni*o 
usually repaid at harvest time. From twenty-five to fifty or 1 00 
per cent more than was advanced is recovered, according to tho 
season and tho previous dealings of tho lender with liis client. 
Payment is generally made in kind. If it is made in cash, the 
amount is calculated at tho price of grain when tho advance was 
made, which is almost always higher than at tho lime of payment. 
If repayment is not made tho loan accumulates at compouud 
interc.st. 

Of late years no great quantity of land has cither been thrown 
up or sold. Ayhat has boon sold was to sati-sfy tho decrees of civil 
courts, and, in soiuo fow instances, in lieu of tho Government 
assessment. Sales on account of fniluro to pay tho Govemmout 
assessment are vciy rare. In tho eastern plain villages, land 
is valuable and tho holders never willingly give it up. In tho 
western hilly tracts, laudholdors whether well or badly off usually 
till one field for a fow years, and tlion, leaving it fallow, tako 
another in its stead. 

Though moneylenders seldom buy land, it is not unusual for 
thorn to gain possession of it by foreclosing mortgages. Land 
mortgages are of two kinds ; without possession, najar galian, and 
with possession, idho gahdn. Tho details depend in onch caso on 
tho terms of the deed. As a rule, in tho more usual arrangomont 
mortgage without possession, tho owner continues to hold tho land, 
and flie interest of tho mortgagee is limited to a lion on tho pi-oporty. 
In mortgage with possession tho owner or some other man tills tho 
land for tho mortgagee who pays tho Government rant, nnd in some 
cases has the land entered in his namo in the village account books. 
In Sinnar and other parts of the district land is mortgaged to n 
largo pxtent m’thont possession. 
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Tlioiigli loiter lioiiiefl, letter foil, niul letter clorl timn they rveto 
trvotity or thirty years ago, Itislanilnien nro not now (1880) so wdl 
oil nu they wore rlnring tlo proaporovia poriotl (I8C0-1865) oftlio 
Atncric.an war. Now ninl ngtiin, a jnnnlojtulessly sunk in debt kills 
liinselfj or some hated usurer has his louse and bonds burnt But 
agrarian crimes arising from tin cultivator’s indeltodnoss arc very 
rare. In the 1877 grain rollories, KnnlLs on several occasions 
joined the KoHs and Mlidrs in rolling tie moneylenders’ houses, 
'J’ho grain and wilt wens taken by (he Sllstlra, the ornaments hy 
the KoHs, and the bonds and account hooks wore hnmt or torn by ' 
the Ktinbis. 

Jinny classes of craftsmen require few or no advances to work 
on. They do not often make up their omi materials, hat the 
omployor provides tlio«D and pays the workman either by the piece 
or hy the day. Others require an advance of from .€2 10s. to £5 
(Rs. 25-Rs. 50). As a rule, though forced to horrowto meet the cost 
of marringc.s and other leading family ceremonies, fhcyarD,n8rognrd8 
their ordinary o:™nscH, indopondent nf monoylcndors. Tlioy aro 
iiivnrinhly liolpcd hy thoir cliildron, and, in the case of weavers, 
dyers, and shoemakers, hy their wives also. Muhnmmndnn artisans 
arc often dissipated, and spend most of tlioir earnings on dances 
and entertainments. 'J’ho hotter class of carpenters, butchers, and 
working tailors, is in about the same position ns the well off Knnhi, 
Ihnt is, Ihoy could none of them ]>ay up their whole liabilities at a 
week's notice, hnl thoir credit and position render it very unlikely 
that they would over bo called upon to do so, and they nro avell nble • 
to keep the dolt down to a constant level. 


AVlintevcr may he the case with other classes there can he little 
doubt that the condition of tho day labourer las improved and 
TOntinnos to improve. The demand for labonr on local works hns 
nicrcascd, and the enso and cheapness with which they Rsn travel 
help labourers to go long distancosin sonrcli of work. Their houses 
and clothes are bettor than they used to be, and luotnl ycsscIb have 
to a CTcnt extent token tho place of earthen ones. But, as a 
ctass, they are very improvident, seldom saving or putting by money. 
yv liatoyer they earn, above whnt is enough to supply their daily wants, 
18 spent in eating and drinking, and very rarely in buying ornaments 
I , Mhdrs, many have been raised to comparative 

wealth by labour TOntraots on tho railway, and a few lend money. 
Moneylenders will sometimes advance as much ns £2 10s. (Rs. 25) 
to a labourer who is known to thorn to bo of good character or wTio 
18 resident m the village. They roly on .their local inJliicnco to 
recover their advances; but, if he has might to pledge in tho way 
vessels or ornaments, this is required of him ; and, 
A security lie might obtain a loan of £5 (Es. 50). 

abend « ’““ally made the subject of 

fS 1 V dady wages of labourers are for a man iid. 

f2 (MiTinJi 91 j >*, Twmty years ago tho figures were Sif. 

“"»«“) wspoctively The 
demand for labour is also more constant than it formeSy was. 
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At tlio same timotho impTOvoinoiit ip, to a coiisidorablo extent, Chapter Vi 
couutonictcd by tlie bigli groin prices tbnt have ruled since llio Capital 
187C-77 [amine. 

The wife and children of a day labourer always help in Labourers, 
supporting the family. The children, when seven or eight years 
old, perform such light labour as weeding, winnowing, and driving 
cattle to pasture, and watering them. The wife adds to the family 
stock about half as ninch ns the husband, and each child, 
between seven and fifteen, .about half as much ns the wife. During 
Juno and July, the ploughing, sowing, and weeding, and again in 
October and November, the reaping of the early crops, give much 
employment. The busiest time is in January, February, and ifarch, 

■when the wheat and gram crops have to bo reaped, a good deal of 
thrashing and winnowing is going on, and the sugarcane is being 
crushed and made ready^ for sale. At other times, AjnHl, May, 

August, and September, the demand for labour is nnccrlain. Somo 
find employment on roads or other public works, in building and 
repairing houses, or at marriage coremonics. When out of work 
they fetch hcadloads of firewood and grass, or sit at homo idle, 
living on roots, bonios, and fish. 

Except when their work lasts for some time, labourors are paid 
every day. In woihshops and inamifactoric.s where cmployn-ent is 
constant, they are paid once a w'ook, and on Government wox-ks once 
a month. Weavers in Yeola are paid by the piece. Excojxt field 
work, nnskillod labour is generally jxaid in cash. Well-to-do 
husbandmen hive at least ono ploughman, gndi, for tlio so.ison 
(Juno -October), and pay him partly in c.nsh ami partly in kind, 
lint the number of farm labourers is small and most husbandmen xvork 
for themselves. The ploughman gets, hesidos meals, 5n. (Rs. 2^) 
a month, und a suit of clothes, a turhau, a bhankcl, a waistcoat, 
a" largo shoot, and a pah’ of shoos. Instead of his meals, the 
labourer sometimes gets tlurty-two sliers of hujri or w’kjU, two 
shers of split pulse, ono slier of salt, and ono s/icr of cliillios, a 
month. 'I’he ploughman has generally a help, who hesidos meals 
gets ds. (Bs. 2) a month. Besides the ploughman and the help, 
who aro hired for tho whole season from Juno to October, a largo 
number of labourers aro at different times employed for soxving, 
weeding, and harvesting, and paid according to tho nature of tho 
work from 2^d. tod Jd. (lA-S nnnas)aday, or in kind. Forplnnting 
rice, laboui’ors aro paid by contract, 5s. dd. (Es. 2-8-C) an acre. 

The pressing of sugarcane and tho making of molasses employ a 
largo number of labourors from January to March, wdio, besides 
their daily wages, get fixed allowances of sugarcane, juice, and 
molasses. In this season, Bliils especially in Bdgldn make enough 
to last them for twelve months, and occasionally, like other classes, 
invest the surplus in silver onamonts. 

Tlio custom of mortgaging labour prevails to a very largo extent • Labour 
among field labourers. Those persons, in repayment of a debt. Mortgage, 
pledge their scmcoa mostly to land-holders for field work, and raiely 
to persons of other classes for honso servico. Tho usual arrangement 
Is that tho mortgagee feeds tho labourer and at tho end of the year 
B 23-10 
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givea bim a suit ol clothes, and for tbo year’s work mavta d ta. 

£1 4s. to £3 128. (Rs. 12-Es. 86) from tUo amount of tho 
IVTion. food is not givon, tbo ralue of tbo labour is calculated at from 
£4 16s. to £7 48. a^s. 48.Rs. 72). Tbo debtor is espected togiw 
bia whole tiino to his mnator’s work. The services of be w e an 

obildren aro not claimed, and tbo master has no power to ran. 

bia right over bia servants to any other person. Men ® . ' 

pledged their service ore generally well treated, and they 7 
carry out their share of the agreement. Masters seldom o 
use force to compol their bondsmen to work. Smts are oc ) 
brongbt to enforce the terms of the contract, but the „ 

to take cogniz.ance of such agreements. There aro no J 

servants. , 

As is the case with unskilled labourers the wages of sh t 
labourers bare considerably risen during the last twenty year • 
carpenter whose daily wage used to he is. (8 annas) now . . 

earns as much ns 2s. (Eo. 1) ; a bricklayer’s 
from 6d. and 9d. (4 and 6 annas) to 9d. and Is. 3d. (6 and 10 ) i ■ 

and a good blnoksmith makes 2s. (Re. 1) a day, nearly do 
former earnings. . 

Though there are no sufficient materials for 
history of prices, the available information shows mat ... 
years of British rule may be roughly divided into two pen 
about equal length, before and after 1850. During the j 

years the spread of tdloge has been tending to cheapen ^ 
at irregular intervals, thm tendency has been met by 
or less complete failure of crops.’ Still, though the efie ■ 
these two influences has apparently been pretty nearly coas^ 
throughout the whole sixty years, the character of the two peno 
differe widely. The first thirty years may, as a whole, be 
as a time of foiling and very irregular prices, and the second thuv 
years as a time of rising and less uneven prices. This chnnW 
would seem to be chiefly due to the removal of transit’ and export 
Unties and to the improvement of communications. 

rnTOn*«£^ 1804 two famous famine years,® when tbs 

of nnUet rose to 12| and to eight pounds, the earliest 
OTailabla produce prices are for 1818 1819 and 1820 , the 
three years of British rule. During thweyLs fo MdlCfflon, the 
average rupee price of millet was fortSeTordrof Sam 82| 

®re available for Msik. But it 

thrnor^r?L^f£?T?fl‘^^^f « Khdndesh, which then included 
me nortnern iialf of msik^ that the seenrif-v nf 

and the rapid spread of tillage caused so grelt a fefi in pricL^thS • 


1701 pneea were? . . . 



,„ag,ani7j pounds. (IJout.CoionkT k ^ «ce 7i 

» Captain Bhsg.' Retnms (J820;. ' 
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even after the severe scarcity of 1824-25, the price of Indian millet 
ranged from seventy-four to seventy-nine pounds, of wheat from 
forty-nine to fifty-six pounds, and of rice from ISh to twenty-six 
pounds. Then followed six years of still cheaper grain (1827-1832) 
Avith Indian millet ranging from ninety in 1827 to 144 pounds in 
1832, wheat from forty-four to sixtj'-scven pounds, and rice from 
19 J to thirty-one pounds. During the cloven following years 
(1883-1843,) in spite of three seasons of scarcity 1833, 183G, and 
1838, there was little rise in the price of grain. In 1842-4-3, the 
last of these years, millet sold at 92^ pounds the rupee in Niisik 
and 105 pounds in Chandor, wheat at 82 J and 87^ pounds, gram at 
eighty-two pounds, and rice at thirty-five and 32 J pounds. Tho 
following are tho details : 

Ndeii Produce Prices fPoundt the Hupee), JSS3-JS4-‘S. 


Articlm. 

Clilindor. 

Slndorl. 

Stnnar* 

KSslk. 

Mean 

Millet 

100 

02) 

wt 

60 


'Wheat 

80 


721 

72) 


llieo 

SO 



874 

85 

Qrum «. 

80 

81 1 


TiJ 



During tho next thirty years (1844-1873) there was a marked 
rise in the price of tho chief kinds of food grain. Millet advanced 
from an average of 88^ pounds tho nipeo, in tho ten years ending 
1853, to seventy pounds in tho ton years ending 1863, and to thirty- 
two pounds in the ten years ending 1878. In 1873, tho last of these 
years, millet sold at 47J pounds tho rupee, wheat at 30^ pounds, 
rice at 22J pounds, and pulse at 18 J pounds. During tho remaining 
six years tuero has been a further rise in the avorngo to thirty 
pounds. Tho folloiving is a summary of tho chief details : 

l^dall: Produce Prices ( Pounds the BttpeeJ, J844'^S7S. 


Articles. 


1814- 

18G3, 



1854- 

1803, 



1801 

1873. 


CMsiIor. 

•o 

B. 

M 

1 

C3 

s 

tS 

•§ 

S 

ja 

V 



d 

Z 

r? 

ft 

o 

rs 

0 

ws 

e 

•o 

‘b. 

Vi 

1 

Millet 


1071 

734 

SSI 

oy 

GS 


70 


.HI 

SD 

82 

Wheat 

731 

79) 

021 

72 

03 


6l| 

69* 

2M 

80 

27) 

27 
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311 

SS 

82) 

34 

27J 


28 

ad 

icI 

I3J 

184 

10 

Oram ... 

71 

78) 

oil 

714 

Cl 

CD) 

CO 

63i 

29) 

82 

2i)| 

20 


During the last twenty years tho special causoa of the marked 
rise in prices are : The American war that between 1860 and 1862 
by cheapening money and narrowing tho area under cereals raised 
the value of grain, and, in 1863, combining with a bad harvest, 
forced pi-ices to a famine level ; a local failure of crops in 1869 that 
raised millet to twenty-seven pounds, and another failure in 1871 
that raised it from thirty-three to thirty pounds ; next the famine of 
1876 and 1877 so drained food supplies that grain was dearer in 
1878 than daring the seasons of local failure. 

The following table gives the yearly prices of the staple grains 
since 1873 : 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE AND CRAFTS, 

SECTION I.-COJIMUNICATIONS. 

Tnn lame of Supilra,^ on the Tliana const near Basscin, sbows tliat 
from the vovy earliest limcSj tlio Thai pass lias been an important 
trade route between tlio Deccan and tbo coast; The Nasik caves and 
the mention of tbo torni by I’tolemy point to Nnsik as a place of 
importance from tbo second contnry before, to the second contmy 
after, tbe Cbristiau cm. About a hundred years later, tbo anlbor of 
the Periplus (247) mentions that ti-ado passed from Broach in Gujarilt 
to Paitban on tbo Godavari and to Tagar ten days further east. 
Part of this trade probably wont through tbo Kundai pass, crossed 
the NAsik district, and left it by the Knsari pass in tbo Sdtmilbts. 
Prom tbo ninth to tbo thirteenth century while Dovgiri, or 
Danlatabad, was one of tbo greatest capitals in tbo Deccan, and 
Supdra was one of the chief centres of trade on tbo const, the Thai 
pass must have been tbo main route of traffic. Afterwards, in tbo 
lifteentb and early part of tbo sixteenth centuries, the bulk of tbo 
trade passed further south between Almiodnagar and Cliaul and 
between Bijdpur and DAbbul or Kuddl. In the sixteenth century, 
tbo establishment of Portuguese power at Bassein brought a largo 
trade back to its old route by Niisik. In tbo seventeenth century, 
when foreign trade centred in Surat, the bulk of the commerce 
of the Deccan passed along tbo north and south routes mentioned in 
tbo Periplus. When Bombay took tbe place of Surat, trade onco 
more set along tbo earliest routo through tbo Thai pass, and this, for 
tbe last fifty years, has been tbo chief lino of traffic in western India. 

At tbo beginning of British rule thero wore no made roads. Tbo 
chief lines of communication lay through Ndsik and Mfilegaon. 
The Poona-Surat road, of 254 miles, through Chakon, Nfirnyangaou, 
tlio Vnshcra pass, and Devthdn, entered by the Sinnar pass, and, 
stretching through Ndsik and Dindori, left the district by the Kahnd 
pass, and continued its course to Surat through Uinbarthana, the 
Niipan pass, the Vilgh pass, and Gandevi. The Ahmcdnagur-Kiisik 


* Supira is mentioned under its present n.-imo both by tlio nntlior of tbo Poriplus 
(247 A.D. McCrmdIo's I’eriplne, 127) and by Ptolemy (160 A.j>. Bortino, VII. 1). 
Even in Ptolemy's time eupdra was an old pince, ns Snpp.Wkn is meiitianeci 
(Hardy’s Mnmial of Bnddliisin, 203) ns famons for its merchants during tlio lifetimo 
of Qantun Buddha (n.a 518). If Benfoy's (sco jMcCrindlc’s Periplus, 127) nnrl 
Roiiinud’a (Jlciiioir Siir. I'lndc, 222) conjeetum is correct, niid Riijxirn is Solninoii's 
Sopliiror ^hir, it must have boon a centre of tmdo COO yctirs Iicfuro the tinio of 
Bnddlia. Innally ilic mention of Sliiirjiitmk in the A^nimpnrvn of tlio MnliAblidrat 
(Bom. Ed. chap. llS)-ns n ‘most holy’ place irlicre tlio' I’dndnvs rested on their 
wvy from tiio Jlrnrid eaiiiilry to I’rnbhiln (Ind. Ant. IX. dJ) shown thnt Siipiirn was 
a place of ini]i»rlanco nt least 400 yc.nrn licforo the tiiiio of .Snjniiioii. It scriiin 
rcasonnhlc to siijiimso thnt the Thai pass has been a trade routo ns long ns Stiplm lias 
been a plsco of trade. 
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road, ninety-seven mileslong, passed tlu'ougli Bahiu'i, Saugamner^and 
Siunar. The Aurangabad-Ndaik road, eighty-seven nuleslong, passed 
through Kopargaon in Ahmednagar. From Mdlegaon the chief 
roads were to Baroda through the Edval pass, Mhdlpur, the Kundai ' 
pass, the Esar pass, Songad, and Vidra, and then either through 
Erdpur and Jambna, 220 miles, or through Bdrdoli, Mota, Vardcha, 
and Kim, 228 miles. Of two roads to Bombay, one was the section 
of the Bombay- Agra trunk road, 167 miles, through Ohdndor, Ndsik, - 
Igatpuri, the Thai pass, Shuhdpui*, and Bhiwndi, and the other, 
200 miles, through Manmdd, Yeola, Kopargaon, Nimbgaon, Feint, 
Talegaon, and Panvel. Four other roads passed from Mdlegaon, one 
to Dhnlia, the northern section of the Bombay-Agra road, thirty- 
two miles j one to Ahmednagar, 11 0 miles, tlurough the Kdsdri pass, 
Baijhdpur, Puntdmba, and Kdhuri; ‘one to Aurangabad, ninety-five 
miles, through Andarsul and Ankai Tankui j and one to Asirgad, 100 
miles, through Ghikalvohol, Borkhnnd, Pdrola, Dharangaon, Pdldhi, 
Bdver, and Burhdnpur.* In 1841, there were still no made roads, 
and the Thai pass was so rough and stony a ravine, that laden 
carts could not pass without the greatest difficulty. Until 1863 the 
main Ag^ highway absorbed most of the funds set apart for roads. . 
But, since the levy of a special cess for local works, road-making 
has made rapid progress. 

In 1879 there were ten and a half miles of Imperial roads, four 
mBes from Ndsik railway station to Ndsik city and sis and a half 
miles in Devldli camp, constructed at a cost of about £4450 
(Bs. 44,500) and requiring a yearly outlay of about £i40 (Rs. 4400). 
Besides these there were five provincial roads extending over a 
distance of 213 J miles, and fourteen local fund roads extending over 
a distance of about 276 miles. The chief provincial road is the - 
Bombay-Agra road from Kasdra, at the foot of the Thai pass to the 
Bdhudi pass in Mdlegaon, 119 miles, metalled drained and bridged 
except at the Goddvari and the Kddva, costing about £2000 ' 
/o' yielding a toll revenue of about £1700 

(Ite. 17,(^). The next is the section of the Poona-Ndsik road from 
Ndndur-Shmgotein Siunar, thirly-three miles, partly metalled and 
a^ned, and bndged except at the Ddma and two smaller rivers in 
Smnar. It costs about £1820 (Rs. 13,200) a year and yields a toll 
revenue of about £800 (Rs. 8000). - The third, the Ndsik-Balsdr road 
through Pemt up- to Udhan, thirty-nine miles, partly drained,' 
and bndged, and mostly gravelled, costs about £1200 (Rs. 12,000) 
a ^elds a toll revenue of about £90 (Es.900). The 

fomth, the Mdlegaon-Kopargaon road up to Pimpalgaon, forty-two 
bndged, and partly metalled, costs about £880 
ifnm revenue of about £120 

^ J Nandgaon- Aurangabad road, is, for 

bridged, and Stalled. It costs 
^50 yields a toll revenue of about 

Sv£n ’•oeds, the Ndsik-Kalvan road, 

tlnrty-two miles, is finished only as far as Dindori, at a cost 


» Captain Clunes’ Itinerary (1826). 
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of £3405 (Rs. 34,050) j tlio roat is in progi'csa. Tlio section as 
far as Dindori is used cliiefly by Vnnjdris. It costs about £195 
(Rs. 1950) a year and yields a toll revouiio of about £30 (Rs. 300). 
Two otbor roads rim from Ndsik, ono uortb-wost to Harsul in 
Point, twenty-nine miles, gravelled, partly drained and bridged, 
costing about £250 (Rs. 2500) a year and yielding a yearly 
toll revenue of about £2G (Rs. 2G0) j tbo other west to Trimbak, 
eighteen miles, unbridged, -partly gravelled and partly metalled, and 
costing about £250 (Rs. 2500) a year. Of two roads from Sinnar one, 
costing about £190 (Rs. 1900) and jnolding a yearly toll revenue of 
about £88 (Rs. 880), goes through the Kaprula pass to Ghoti, tliirty- 
seven miles, withauranoh from Pdndhurli to Bhagnr, gravelled and 
without drains or bridges ; and another, costingabout £130 (Rs. 1300) 
and yielding a toll revenue of about .£8 (Rs. 80) a year, runs north 
by the Ndygaon pass to the Khcrvddi railway station, eighteen miles, 
mostly gravelled and without di-aius or biidges. Of three roads 
from Niphdd, one, constructed ns a famine work and costing about 
£103 (Rs. 1030) a year, goes to Sdykhed by Ndudnr-Madhmeshvar, 
fifteen miles, gravelled and without drains or bridges ; another goes 
north to Pimpalgaon (Basvant), nine miles, mostly gravelled and 
without drains or bridges, and costs about £120 (Rs. 1200) a year ; 
and a third east to Vinchur, nine miles, also gravelled and partly 
drained, and costing about £70 (Rs. 700) a 3 ’onr, From Vinohur 
run two gravelled lines -without drains or bridges, ono to Yeola 
through Doshmdno, eighteen miles, constracted as a famine work 
costing about £125 (Rs. 1250) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of 
£3 (Rs. 30), and another to Satdna by the Bhdvar pass, forty miles, 
-with a branch from Nimbgaon to Clidndor, costing about £340 
(Rs. 3400) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of about £200 
(Rs. 2000] . From Satdna a similar liue runs 20$ milos to Mdlegaon, 
costing about £220 (Rs. 2200) a year and yielding an equal amount of 
toll revenue j and another to Taharahad, seven milc.s, partly drained, 
and costing about £80 (Rs. 800) a year. A similar line from 
Mdlegaon to Ffdndgaon costs about £90 (Rs. 900) a year, and 
another, from Yeola to Khdngaon eighteen milos to Suregaou, 
costs yearly about £95 (Rs. 950) and yields a toll revenue of about 
£20 (Rs. 200).i 

Ndsik hill passes belong to two leading systems, those that run 
east and west across the main line of the Snhy'ddris, and those 
that run north and south across the spurs and ranges that stretch 
eastwards at right angles to the main lino of the Sahyddris. The 
Sahyddri passes are locally known as ghats, and the openings in the 
eastern ranges as haris or Minds, Of the Sahyddn passes, after 
two footpaths in the extreme north, comes the Bij)Hui,NA pass, 
two miles north of Sdler fort, leading to the Chichli state. The 
road is very rough, barely passable even for unloaded carts. But, 
for a small sum, it could be made a fair cartroad, and can be 
ridden up and down -withont dismounting. A varying amount of 
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timber, averaging about 500 logs, is dragged up by bullocks, imd 
there is a considerable Tanitiri traffic ckiofly in salt, iidjjii, and 
moha flowers. About four miles south-west of Snler, and from foot 
to foot, about two miles south-west of Bdbhulna, is the MAkonu 
pass a cattle track very difficult and very little used. About eight 
miles south are two passes, close together, both of them fit only for 
cattle, the UnBABni pass to the north and the Kancean pass to , 
the south. The Eanchan is a good drag mth a large timber trade 
and a considerable Vanjdri traffic west into Amli. This pass was 
surveyed and a road was begun but afterwards abandoned. Though 
it could not now be done, carts are said to have formerly been taken ' 
down this pass. About three miles soiith-west is the Cmr pass, _ 
easy except for a little distance near the top. It might bo made fit 
for carts without much cost The timber and Vanjdri traffic is less 
than through the Kanchan pass. Close together, about five or six, 
miles to the south-west, are the MoBXUADipass with almost no traffic, 
and the ChiuAi pass, a fair road with little iimbBr,somecatechu, and 
a considerable Vanjdri traffic from Dindori to Sargdno. Loaded 
carts can bo dragged np, but the strain nearly kills tho bullocks. 
In the section of the Sahyddris to tho south of the CSidndor 
range, there are many passes, ono for almost every village, bat 
none of them are made and all are so rough that little trade goes 
through them. The best of them are the BHAUVAn pass, ton to' 
twelve miles south of Ohirdi with a large Vanjdri traffic; the 
pAiiASViHin pass, three miles south of Bhanvad, a good natural . 
pass, one of tho best on the lino but not now used; four miles south- ^ 
west is the NahAbi pass, survoyedand ready to be made, withalargo 
traffic in headloads of bamboos and myrohalans ; and about three ■ 
miles further south, the MAhAja pass, also surveyed, and used by 
local traders with grain, onions, timber, and cattle to Jaykheda 
These passes lead from Din don to Peint. About three miles south, 
the SAval pass on the Balsdr road is engineered hut so steep that 
carts want help either by hand or extra bullock power. Prom 600 
to 700 cartloads of bamboos pass up every year. In addition Is 
its load of bamboos, every cart usually brings some bamboo b^kets, 
winno^ng fans, and matting. Other traffic is caiTiod on almost , 
ontirelj^n bullock-back. It consists chiefly of onions, chillies, and 
wheat from tho Deccan, and salt and dried fish from tho Konkan. 
bouth of tm^ as the crest of tho SahyAdris is not more than 800 
feet, if as much, above tho plateau of Peint, there are mani’’ rugged 
passes, of which the chief, about nine miles south of SAval, is 
the LAdchi pass, a rough track usod only by local traders and 
bulloora. Six miles south of the LAdchi is the Vehela pass, a more 
^Ipath. Teu miles south-west is the VAohera pass, on tho local 
fund toad between NAsik and Harsnl in Peint. Thisisanon"ineored. 
WtrOTd in fair order, with a traffic chiefly in bamboos anftimbor- 
About tiro miles sontli-wost is tho Satti pass, a very stoop track 
used by Vanjdn bullocks and foot passengers, and with little traffic. ■ 
Wn?’" VAouvihib pass, from Tolnnjo to ths'J 

awhnr sfato in ITiAnn, is a cattio track with almost no traffic.' 
^ot\\een thoso .aro a footpath called DEKisiAcni VAt, Vaohota a 
> nnjunpass, aud again a footpath called Ceulakoak MoiiAcai VAt 
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One mile and a halt .aoulh of the Vdghviliir ])a»a, tliere ia, at. tlio 
village of Kolinu.sti, tlio Duoara p<“s amerc footimtli, anil two milcH 
further south the ]\IoKtt.O>> {i-A'a, a Vaujuri road. 

About Iwcdvc miles snutli, the Mm Ciiasbrya jiass, leading from 
Ig.itiniri to Mokhnda, though noi fit for carts, js a gre.'il Vnnjiiri 
road with a largo tratHc coastwards in grain, iuriiioric, and chillies, 
and from the coast in suit and fisli. 'IVo miles Boulh is tho Jlnr- 
Hcitn.A, a similar Imt jmor pass, and the Amiiom Ahrat track, with 
a cartroad to tho head of the jiass, which is much used hy Vutijuris 
and graziers as well as for carrying ttmher. It i« very steep in 
some inrts bnt quite passable. AIkiuI two miles Fonlb is the Sum 
pass, a Vanjiiri road. Alnnit ten miles simlh-etist is the Thai, pass, 
a first class well engineered work on llio Hominy. ;igra rttad. 
In spite of railway compolition it still has n large tralfic coast- 
wards in grain, and Dece.anw.ards in .salt and sundries. Helween 
the Shir and the Thai jias.se.s arolhe Met Ei.iIchi pass, f]ie VAoiiaria 
pa.ss, the HAiiKitAtiiiiA pass, mid the Gii.iTAN‘Pi;i! ]>a“s, nil Vnnjtiri 
roads and drag.s. UniiEUAXu is a footpitli betwe-en tho Harkhandia 
and the Ghatandiir passe.s. About his miles .south of the Thai jjass 
is the Boi: or HiMi’iii jiass, a very rough sleep track only just 
practicable for laden bullocks. E.vcciit the Gos‘i)it.\i;u footpath ihreo 
miles south, this is tho most southerly of the Sahyiidri p:is«es within 
Nilsik limits, Hetweoii tlio.so two arc the JAiM.iu and Toras passe.s 
used cliiclly by Vanjiiris. 

The second system of hill passes, those that run, on the whole, 
north and south, helotig 1<» the five ranges nml sjuins that stretch 
east from the iSaiiyddris. Of these, thri'C in the nortli, sopanitnig 
the Piinjlira in Kh'mdesh from the Mosain, the Mosam from tho 
north waler.s of the Girnn, and the north Girim tributaries from the 
Foutb Girna tributaries, are. sjmrs of no great extent or consequence ; 
and two, Chiindor in tlie coutre, sejminting tho Girna from the great 
central plain of Ktlsik and tho Goddvari basin, and jCnlsiibiii iii the 
south, separating the Godfiviiri from tho Pravara, are largo ranges. 

The northmosl spur, between the Piinjlira and llie Mosam, is 
crossed, in the extreme west, by the Chivtia pas.s a rough track. 

. Carts can go to Gorhifti, but beyond Horhiiti the road is for about 
. four miles impassable for ctirts. Purtlier on curls ply to Pimp.alner 
find About eig^lit Tnilcs cavt is the Ski# nils'?, bridj^cd niul 

metallwl, a well engineered work, connecting Nilsik with Pimpaliicr. 
Though the pass itself i.s fit for carts, there is little traflic ns there 
are no roads on cither side. A considerable amount of timber from 
the north Diinga comes through this jjass. About four miles cast, 
the PisoE pass, though very .steep, is practicable for c.arts and has 
. little traflic. About ton miles east, on the old Mdlcgaon-Siirat 
road, are tho MordAra, a fair pas.s, and tho HAnonvAnr pass, 
, fit for carts but in very bad order. Tliough rough it is not diflicult, 
j and m 1879 was cro.ssod by a Battery of Artillery. There is a 
.^considerable local traflic in molas.sos, cloth, and timber. East of 
Bdhudvddi the hills arc broken by open valleys. 

■■ fko second spur between the Mosam and its Iribiitary ttw 
• Saranjadi, is the Mono pass, a good cart track with small local 
B 23-17 
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provmoial road between Naeik, Ahmednagar, and Poona. Beyond 
this the Zalsahai Mils fall into the plain. 

Under the British, besides by roads, the district cornmnnicntions 
hare been improved, in 1861, by the opening of the Great Indian 
Peninsula, and, in 1878, by the opening of the Dhond and Manmad 
Railways. The Great Mian Peninsula Railway enters IS dsik at 
the south-west corner near Igatpnri, and, within ^strict limits, has 
a length of abont 110 miles. Within this length there are eleven 
stations, Igatpnri, Ghoti, Bailgaon or Nandnr Vaidya, Bhagnr 
Siding or Devlali, ISfasik Road, Rhervddi, Niphfid, Ldsalgaon, 
Manmdd, Ndndgaon, and Ndydongri. This section of the line w'as 
begun in October 1857. The porSon from Igatpnri to Ndsik was 
opened for traffic on the 28th January 1861, and the rest on the 
1st October of the same war. No serious engineering difficulty 
was met in making the Ndsik section of the line. Prom the 
Sahyddris to the CMndor hills near Mamdd the line rnns through 
the rich valley of the Goddvari, and, by easy wadients and vnth 
quite ordinary works, is carried through the Chdndor range at a 
gap in the hills near Manmdd. Throughout this distance there are 
only tln-ee important bridges, one across the Goddvari, one across 
the Kddva, and a third across the Manidd, a tributary of the Girna. 
At the different stations are quarters for the station master and 
booking offices ; in addition there are waiting rooms at Ndsik Road, 
Niphad, and Ldsalgaon, and refreshment rooms at Manmdd and 
m buildings varying from £250 to £1000 

(Rs. 2500 - Rs. 1 0,000) . Besides these, Igatpuri has a large station 
with good waiting and refreshment rooms and a large locomotive 
wor^hop, the whole representing a cost of £4-0,000 (Es. 4,00,000). 
At Devlali, a large station with good waiting rooms has just been 
The establishment at Igatpnri includes about 700 
worlmen, drivers, firemen, and others employed in working trains 
on the Thai pass and between Igatpuri and Ndndgaon, and in the ■ 
repairing shops. Of the whole number abont ninety are Europeans 
and “^asiMs ; tbe rest are natives. The wages paid amount to 
about £3000 (Rs. 30,000) a month. The wages earned are about 
the same as in Bombay. £3 10«. to £4 lOs. (Rs. 35-Rs. 45) amonth 
lor htters, smiths, and raacbinemen ; £2 to £3 lOs. (Es. 20 -Es. 35) 
for csTOnters • £1 4s. to£l 16s. (Rs. IS-Rs. 18) for foremen ; and 
Jiffl t' , laborers. The mechanics are recmited from 
^ A number of local blacksmiths and 
carpenters are also employed in the fitter’s shop, 

Manmdd State Railway forms a chord line, 
eastsectira wSi'nlf Bombay on the north- . 
east section of ii^^®^.‘“^‘’°’^®'^^^®^®®fi^omBombayonthesonth- 

Ofl45imilesthetotallength 
andYeola arointli '”*^*'^®®kitions, Manmdd, Ankai, 

iSBSby tile Peninsula surveyed in a 

till the inins of 187fi engineers, but no progress ivas made 
Mr.HaC, the1,xS. Govornment directed 

' of Ahmednagar, to start another 
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survey. Mr. Hallara’s line sliowed nu improved gradient in some 
daces and avoided a tunnel in tlio Ciiikhli ridgo, thirty miles from 
Dhond. The earth work was begun in February 1S77, and half of it 
was finished as a famine relief work, the labouj'oi’s being chiefly from 
Ndsik, Ahmednagar, and Sholapur. The gauge is S' 6°', the same as 
on the Peninsula lines, and the rails, each thirty feet long, are of the 
best Bessemer steel. The sleepers are what tiro called pot-sleepers 
and are three feet apart. The balhistis clean river shingle and the 
banks are of gravel. The width of tho land taken up varies with the 
height of tho bank, and averages about forty feet. Tho four large 
bridges over tho Bhima, tho Mula, tho Pravara, and tho Godiivari, 
construotod at a cost of £147,210 (Rs. 14,72,100), are within 
Ahmednagar limits. Besides tlieso, there are in all sovonty-nine 
bridges ranging from four to sixty feot and built at atotalcostof 
about £93,000 (Rs. 9,30,000). In all cases the stone is boulder trap 
cemented ■with mortar of tho best quality. Tho lino has not ns yet 
been fenced. When finished it will Imvo cost nkont £1,350,000 
(Rs. 1,35,00,000) or about £9 10s. (Rs. 95) a mile, of which about 
£13,000 (Rs. 1,30,000) wore piid for land coTupensation and 
preliminary expenses, and about £105,000 (Rs.. 10,50, 000) for earth- 
work. The lino was opened for traffic on the 1 7tli April 1878, bnt 
some of the largo bridges which wore begun in 1879 were not 
finished till tho rains of 1880. Up to tho end of 1880 tho lino was 
managed by Government j it was then handed over to tho Peninsula 
Railway authorities. 

At Ycola, besides a goods shed, a station is nearly completed at a 
cost of £900 (Rs. 9000). 

Except across tho Goddv.ari at Nasik and across tho Kadva at 
Kokangaon, about sixteen miles north of Nfisik, tho Bombay-Agra 
road is bridged throughout from Tgatpuri to Jhodga. Tho chief 
bridges are at Mdlegaon across tho Girna 918 yards long with 
twenty-six thirty feet spans, constructed at n cost of £4206 
(Rs. 42,660), and seven others aoross tho Nfisardi, tho Bdnganga, 
the Vadali, the Andarsnl, tho Vdki, tho Pimpli, and tho Sel, ■with 
from one to five spans of ton to 110 feet. Lin the 1872 flood th e 
Girna entirely cover^ tho bridge at Mdlegaounnd 'carried awnyTBe 
parapets .and roadwjw The roadway was repaired and iron rails 
put up in place of tho stone para|jets. There is a fine bridge, across 
. the Valdevi, with five spans of forty feet each on tho road from tho 
Nasik Road railway station to Devldli camp, constructed at a cost 
of £3009 (Rs. 30,690), and one with throe spans of thirty-five foot 
'at Sdvargaon across tho Agasti on tho Manmdd-Eopargaon road. 
Most of the fiimine roads have culverts and paved causeways. There 
are only three largo railway bridges, one across the Godavari 
between Nasik and Khervddi stations, built at a cost of £39,400 
(Its. 3,94,000), 145 yards long with two sixty foot and two 132 feet 
girder openings ; another between Khervddi and Niphdd, across the 
Kddva, built at a cost of £12,421 (Rs. 1,24,210), 257 yai’ds long 
with sixteen forty foot stone arches ; and a third across the Manidd, 
between Ndndgaon and Naydongri, built at a cost of £15,865 
(Rs. 1,58,650), 179 yards long ndth four forty feet arches and five 
sixty feet girder openings. 
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There are four ferries, one over the Goddvfiri at Ndak, one nt 
Kokttugaon about sixteen miles north of Niisik on the i^ra road 
over the Kddva, a tributary of the Godavari that rises in the extreme 
vest of Diudori ; one at Chehedi, six miles south-east of Ndsik, on 
the Poona aud Sinnar road across the Damn, which, rising near 

a nri, is almost always in flood" during the rainy season ; and 
itely started (Juno 1880), also across the Dnrna, about four 
miles above Chehedi connecting the market towns of Pdndhnrli and 
Bha^nr, The ferry boats have been built in Nasik by a Goanese 
Christian from the Konkan. Except the Bhagnr boat which is single, 
they are double bouts, each about forty feet % fifteen, tied together 
and ivith a deck planking fastened across them. They have keels 
and draw about two feet. They are built of teak, at a cost of about 
£150 (Rs. 1500), and with proper repairs will last for several years. 
Bach of the heats has throughout the year a steersman, tdndelj on 
£1 (Hs. 10) a month in the rainy season, and 14s. (Rs. 7) during the 
rest of the year ; and for the single boat a crew of four, and for the 
double boats crews of six boatmen at 8s. (Rs. 4) are engaged. 
The steersmen are Rnnbis, two of them Mdlis and the rest Marathas. 
They are called Tarus, ferrymen, and their occupation is permanent 
and said to be hereditary. The crow belong to tho Bhoi caste. The 
Chehedi and Bhagur boats are worked simply by rowing; the 
^dsik and Eokang.ion boats aro prevented from being carried 
down stream by a block running on a we rope made fast to 
masonry bastiopa on each bank of the river. All the boats ply 
even in the highest flo^s. Ihoy aro fourth class femes under 
thereriy AcWIL of 1868). Except tho Bhagur boat all of them 
mrry animals and carts, as well as passengors. Tho riijbt of 
lorrying is yearly put to auction, tho amounts bid in 187*1 
vnr^ng from £15 4?. (Rs. 152) in Kokangaon to £'3D 10s. (Rs. 39^ 
at Chehedi. Rules framed under the Ferry Act fi.v the fores and 
numbor of passengers, auiinals, and tarts, that each boat 

Thoy are generally enough to pay ivages and other 
working charges, but not to meet the cost of building the boats 

of £7^ (X”yoi"“'onnT‘'’; /“ yielded a revenue 

” 1 til - private ferryboat, plying between Savklindn 

IR? ™ I®*'® yielded about £3645 

( . 3C,4oO), cloven are on provincial and eleven on local fund roads. 

of children in arin«, Oil. is Bf„i . fo»r.wlS’» i are ; pasTOngoni, exelnsire 

(3 nMiUnhdcneartiar. 2^^)|horec!. O'f- (C <ie.) ; twa.iriiccled djrf. 

thwpA Itntctoholcwcdat.SihT^^'’ ? >>»’t the imual ratia are 

»hrelo.I<vTi,pe^ and draS ‘■'•Wng on aSS 

1-orporc a i, lhet.^5''coXclorl‘° 
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Those on proviuoinl voncls, yielding about £3082 (Rs. 30,320) a 
year, avo at VilUodi, Kokaugaou, Darogaon,aiidtho RAlmdi jinss, ou 
the Bombay- Agiu roadj at the N<lsai‘di, Wohodnri, and Niiudnv 
Shingota on tho Poona-Niisik i-oadj at Makhniahihnd on tho 
Nnsik-Peint road j at Ankai and Ghoudhai ou tho Miilcgaon- 
Kopavgaon road j and at Nandgaou on tho NAndgaon-Anrnngabnd 
road. Tho tolls on tho local fund roads, yielding abont £013 
(Ra. 6130), are at DhfikAmboou tho Nasik-Diudori i-ond j at VAghcra 
on tho Nfisik-Harsul roadj at TJbhade and Ghorvad ou tho Sinnar- 
Ghoti road j at NAygaou on tho Sinnai'-Khorvddi road ; in tho 
BhAvar pass ou tho Satana road ; at Deshmduo on tho Vincliur- 
Yoola road; at Andarsul on tho rood from tho Ni'/Ani’s territory to 
NiphAd ; in the Sol pass on the Satnua-Piinpalgaon road j and at 
Brdhmaugaon on tho SniAna-MAlegaon road. 

Of three buildings for tho aoooramodation of district ollicors, ono 
is at SaundAna in. tho MAlognon sub-division, built, in 1831, by 
tho public works departraont, at a cost of £173 (Rs. 1730) ; ono at 
Vadhivra iu the Igatiutri sub-division, bnilt out of provincial funds, 
with four sitting and two bath rooms and a verandah ; and ono at 
OhAndor in the OhAndor sub-division, with sitting and bath rooms 
and a verandah. There are olovon travellers’ bungalows suited for 
Europeans. Of those one is at the ManmAd railway station in tho 
OhAndor sub-division, built at a cost of £154 (RA 16'I0) ; ono at 
Jalgaon on the MAlogaon and ManmAd road in tho MAlcgaou 
sub-division, built, in 1827, by tho public works dopartmont, at a cost 
of £158 (Rs. 1680); fivo are on the Bombay and Agra road, of which 
one at Ohikhalvohol and a second at Mnlogami, aro in tho MAlognon 
suh-division, the former built, in 1 844, by tho public works depnrtmonl, 
at a cost of £198 (Rs. 1980), and the Inttor, in 1 841, at a cost of £188 
(Rs. 1880) ; two ore .it NAsik in the NAsik Buh-Jivision, bnilt out of 
local funds at a coat of £804 (Rs. 8040), with main halls, sido and bath 
rooms, and a verandah ; and tho fifth at Pimpalgaon (Basvnnt) in tho 
NiphAd sub-division, built out of provincial funds at a cost of £164 
(Rs. 1540), with two rooms and nii out-liouso consisting of a 
kitchen and a stable ; ono at tho Igatpuri railway station in the 
Igatpuri suh-division, built out of local funds at a cost of £593 
(Rs. 5930), mth sitting, dressing, and hath rooms, a kitchen and a 
verandah ; one at tho NAndgnon railway station on tho NAudgaon 
and Aurangabad road, iu the NAndgnon suh-division, built out of 
local funds at a cost of £565 (Its. 5650), with eight rooms ; ono at 
SAvavgaon on the hlaninAd-Kopargaon road in the Yooln sub- 
division, built out of provincial fnuds at a cost of £154 (Rs. 1540), 
with a main hall, sido rooms, bath rooms, and a vorandali ; and ono at 
Peint, on theNAsik'andBalsar road in llio Point sub-division, biiiltfroin 
state funds, with three sitting rooms, hath rooms, a verandah, and an 
out-house. Besides those there aro fifty-onore 8 t-hou 80 s,dA«mtt«/tdMs, 
of which two aro in tho NAsik sub-division, ton in Sinnar, eight 
in Igatpuri, eight in Dindori, ton in NiphAd, one in OhAndor, ono 
in Yoola, six in MAlogaon, two in Ndndgaon, ono in BAglAn, and two 
in Peint. 

Tho district of NAsik forms part of tho KhAndosh postal dirfsion, 
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It contains twenty-seven post offices. Of tliese, one at Ndsik, tto 
chief disbursing office in the district, is in charge of a post-master 
drawing a yearly salary rising within, five years from £90 to £114 
(Bs. 900 -Rs. 1140) j two head offices, at Igatpuri and Manmad, are 
in charge of deputy post-masters drawing from £48 to £60 (Rs. 480- 
Es. 600) j seventeen sub-offices at Chindor, Devlali, Devldli Camp, 
Dindori, Jaykheda, Kalvan, Lasalgaon, Mdlegaon, Nandgaon, 
Niphadj Feint, Pimpiilgaon, Satana, Sinnar, Sdykheda, Vinohur, 
and Yeola, are in charge of deputy post-masters towing from £48 * 
to £60 (Rs. 480 - Rs. 600 ); five branch offices, three of them at Clioti, 
Thengoda, and Trimbak,aTe in charge of branch post-masters, drawing 
from £12 to £14 8s. (Rs. 120-Bs. 144), and two at Ojbar and Vadner 
are in charge of school-masters drawing, besides their school-masters’ 
salaries, £6 (Rs. 60) a year ; and two receiving offices in the towns 
of Mdlegaon and Nasik, in charge of clerks drawing £18 and £24 
(Rs. 180 and Rs. 240) respectively. Besidesthese, the sub-office at 
Mokhada, and the branch office at Jawhar in the Thdna district, 
are managed as part of the Nasik postal sub-division. 


inese othces are supervised by the Klulndesb inspector with a 
yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 2400) helped by a snh-inspeotor drawing 
£90 (Rs. 900) for Ndsik. At some of the chief stations, papers and 
lettem are delivered by twenty-five postmen, ■with yearly salaries 
prying from £9 12s. to £12 (Rs. 96.Rs. 120). Village postmen, • 
fifty-six m number, receive from £8 8s. to £12 (Bs. 84-Rs. 120). 
Xhe mails are carried along the north-east section of the 
Pcnmsnla Railway artd along the Dhond-Manmiid State Railway, 
and are sorted by traveUmg post office sorters who have the use of 

post, managed at a yearly cost of 

Besides the railway telegraph offices at the different railway 
stations, there are at present (1880) two Government teleJ 
nnml*' Mdlegaon and the other at Ndsik. In ]879-8^e 

aSfin Mdlegaon, 239 of them Goinment 

347Svart;“^ 218 of them GoverSund 

04/ private, lie corresponding ficrares for IST."; 7fi iqva Si 
were 205 and 289 at MdCon, LdfsO and 437 at 


Traffic. 


The earliest Ndsik trade, of which details remain ia a- 

and load p^S' ^ ° “>‘^U°^-coloured cottoni 


The gold and silver coins were imported 

>« «., .su. cs. ■ffi. “ 
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At the beginning o£ British rule, tlio greater part of Oio trndo 
between Kbfindosli and tlio coast passed tlirougb NiSsik along 
the Bombaj'-Agra road. About 182-1, an important cliango took 
place in this trade. The export of Bortir cotton castwnrd.s, 
through Sfirztipur, to suppl}* the great demand of the Bengal 
cotton hand-loom wearers censed from tho competition of English 
goods.* About tho same time, tho establishment of order and 
tho improvement of the route by tho Thai pass to Bhiwndi," led 
Bombay inorohauls to bring cotton from Borilr straight to tho west 
const. In 183C, about 14,000 tons of cotton wont through tho 
district from Bortlr to Bombay, and in tho nine years following, 
tho average quantity was about 15,520 tons. This cotton was 
carried chiclly by pack bullocks. It was estimated that not fewer 
than 180,000 bullocks wore employed, and, in years of scarcity, tho 
want of carriage was often a great difliculty.® At this time tho 
price received by tho cotton-grower was little more than a penny 
the pound.* Tho exporters were either rich local traders, or 
Bombay native firms, whoso ngent.s sent clerks to advance money 
to landholders and village headmen, or to buy from local dealers. In 
1841 tho Bomba}’ cotton trade Biifrercd great lo.sscs, and for some 
years remained depressed, tho Bombay cotton exports falling from 
46,783 tons in 18-tl to 21,030 tons in 1846.® Though, in 1848, 
prices had somewhat risen, tho state of the cotton trade was still very 
bad. Tho gi-owors wore hopelessly indebted and cared little for 
tho state of their crops. Since 1862 almost tho wholo of tho Bordr 
and Khfindesh cotton crop passes to tho sea by rail. 

As early ns 1820, the Thai route was passable by carls, and, in 
1844, after tho improvements to tho road wore finished, carts began 
to take tho place of pack bullocks. Iheso carts, which woro chiefly 
from Xhundc.sh, seldom went back empty. Tho trip took about six 
weeks, and the drivers netted from 1.2 to £2 lOi?. (lls. 2()-Ils, 25).® 
In 1845, Ihero was an immense traffic by the Bomb,ay-Agrn road, 
groceries, English cloth, iron, metals, rice, and’salt passing from tho 
const to Klulndcsh and Mdlwn, and vast quantities of manufactured 
goods, cotton, and opium, going from tho inland districts to tho const. 
Another equally important route left tho Agra road about five miles 
east of Nnsik, and, stretching east through tho heart of Chdudor, 
entered the Nizdm's territory and passed from it to Bordr and 
Ndgpur. In tho fair season, immonso quantities of cotton wero 
braught doTO on pack bullocks. To avoid going round by tho 


1 Tho value of tho export of calicoes from Bengal fell from £1,C50,9D4 in 181G to 
£285,121 in 182S. Chapman’s Commerce, 74. 

’ In 1826 the Thai pass was easy for carts ; the Pioneers srero nt work, making tho 
road to Bhiwndi. Capbun Clunca’ Itinerary, 145. Improvcmonts went on in tho 
pass from 1836 to 1844. Chapman's Commerce, 267. 

> Chapman’s Commerce, 78. 

* In 1837, 1-17 pence was thought a good price. (Clmpman, 83). In 1847 tho prico 
was l'8-l. (Ditto, 58). ° Chapman’s Commcrco, 78. 

s Captain G. Wingato, 97 of 29t1i March 1852. Bom. Gov. Sol. I. 14, Theso long 
joumeya wero not a puro gain to tho hushandmen. The work was very trying, and, 
especially below the Sabyidris, many cattle died or wero injured for life. Bom, Gov. 
.Sel XOIIL 29. 
n 2.3-18 
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loTvn of Ndsik ns well (o secure bettor pasture for their cattle, 
immonso droves of Yaajdris left the nmiri route nt Stiken and went 
direct through Sitykhed iind Vddi. Grain was chiefly carried on . 
bullocks of 'irhich an almost unbroken stream pa«scd from sunrise 
to sunset. Cotton carts were occasionally soon, but the road vrns' 
little more than a field tmek.^ 


By tho opening of the Poninsiiha (1861) nnd tho Dhond and 
Manmtid railways (1877), tho trade of Nltsik hns been greatly 
changed nnd developed. Between ISflS nnd 1678 tho Peninsula 
railway figures show on increase in pn«sengen» from 482,003 to 
524,281, nnd in goods from 70,401 to 100,140 tons. 

During these cloven years, ntlgatpuri, passenger traffic has fallen 
from 134,285 to 49,108, and goods from 2032 to 1163 tons; at 
Nilsik, passenger traffic hns risen from 118,180 to 101,380, and 
goods from 12,479 to 12,592 tons ; nt L<i«algaon, passenger trallio 
hns risen from 23,282 to 36,468 in 1878, and good.s from 10,045 to 
11,427 tons j nt Manmdd, passenger traffic 1ms ri.scu from 55,227 to 
95,554, nnd goods from 15,407 to 46,607 tons; and nt Ndndgaon, 
passengers have fallen from 84,356 to 42,120, nnd goods risen from 
9802 to 10,701 tons. > » b 


Tlio following statement shows the passenger nnd goods 
each station in tho Ndsik district in 1808, 1873, nnd 1878 ; 
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Tho total imports arooarit- 

Bsm.Rov.Rcc. 133gori84B,l37^V° and tho exports to f40,805 (Rs. 4,0S,e3O). 
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o 466 tons; aud in sundries from 5460 to 6745 tons. Tbero is a 
all in tlio esqiort of opium from 441 to 193 tons ; in g^i-nin from 
9,165 to 16,965, and in timber from 331 to 117 tons. In imports 
hero is a rise in cotton from five to 1899 tons ; in firewood from 
.otbingf to 429 tons; in grain from 1954 to 17,828 tons; in metal 
rom 834 to 1689 tons; in moha from nothing to 321 tons ; in hides 
,nd horns from four to twelve tons ; in country picce-gootls from 156 
o 581 tons; in Europe twist from 332 to 340 tons and in country 
■wist from 183 to 245 tons; in salt from 4140 to 5795 tons; in 
ugar from 677 to 1343 tons ; in snndrics from 7185 to 26,760 tons ; 
n tobacco fi'om ton .to 674 tons; and in wool from sovcntcon to 
wonty-two tons. Tbero is n fall in tbe import of linseed from cloven 
o six tons; of European piece-goods from 1072 to 017 tons; and of 
imber from 702 to 155 tons. Tbo details are given in the following 
tatomeut : 

T'fninaula /lailteai/ Ooo'h TraJ/ic, IS7S and 187S. 
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^ Passenger aud goods traffic returns on tbo Ehond and Manmdd 
State Hail way are available for tlirco balf-y early periods since its 
pening in tfanuaiy 1879. Of tbo tbreo Nfisfle stations, Manmild, 
rhich is a junction station, shows tho largest number of passengers 
■ising from 81,462 in the first, to 42,078 in tho thii’d period, and 
STeola, well known for its silk and cotton mauu&cturos, shows tho 
argest amount of goods, rising during tho same time from 1 693 to 
!884 tons. Xn 'the second period, which includes tho rainy season 
[July- November), both tho passenger and tho goods traffic show a 
sonsidorable fall. Tho chief inward goods, besides coal and railway 
naterial, are grain, pulses, molasses, tobacco, salt, twist, dyes, and 
lieco-goods, and' the most important outward goods are fruit and 
vegetables. The following statement gives tho chief details of tho 
lassenger aud goods traffic at tho three stations during the eighteen 
nonths : 
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Of the traffic by road no details are available. There is still a 
considerable traffic down the Thai pass to the coast. But the 
bulk of the road traffic is now from and to the railway stations. 
Taking the traffic by road and by rail together, the chief exports 
are grain, oil-seeds, molasses, hemp, cotton cloth and silk goods 
including turbans, pitambars, and paithanis, copper brass and silver 
vessels, onions, garlic, and betel leaves. At the Lfisalgaon railway 
station,^ 146 miles from Bombay, a great quantity of grain, chiefly 
wheat, is bought by agents of Bombay Arms and by brokers. The 
export of grain has of late considerably increased. In ordinary 
seasons as many as five hundred carts and as many more pack 
cattle, laden with wheat and other grain, come every day in the 
W season (Janrary-June) from Niphdd, Chfindor, Kopargaon, 
Khdndesh, and the NizUm’s territories; the carts often return 
laden with salt. Linseed and other oilseeds, molasses, and a little 

B^orted from Mdlegaon and other 
at^ ^ goods, prepared chiefly 

Poona,, SfiMro, Sholfipur, 
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The agencies for distrihuting imports and collecting exports are 
trade centres, weekly or half-weekly markets, fairs, shops, and 
peddlers. The chief centres of local trafidc are . Igatpnri, N4sik, 
L4salgaon, N andgaon, Manmad, and Teola on the railway, Pimpalgaon 
(Basvant), Gh4ndor, and Malegaon on the Bombay-Agra road, and 
Sinnar on the Ahmednagar-M dsik road. 

A few rich traders, with capitals of from £5000 to £20,000 
(Rs. 60,000 -Es. 2,00,000), have dealings with Bombay in Bnropean 
piece-goods, precious stones, bullion, and sundries. Trade is brisk 
in March, April, and May, when the bulk of the wheat and other 
late crops comes to market. In the rainy season (June • October) 
almost all trade, including weaving and the making of metal vessels, 
is dull. 

Although there are no monopolies, several trades are carried on 
almost entirely by certain classes. Oujarfit and M4rwdr Vdnis, 
Khatris, Salis, and Shimpis deal in piece-goods and cloth ; M4rw4r 
and Lddsakka Y&nis and Telia in grain and groceries; Bohoris 
and other MusalmAns in oil and hardware ; Bohoris, Shimpis, and 
Brahmans in haberdashery; Ld.dsakka Vdnis and Td.mboli8 in 
spices and groceries; and Tdmbats and Musalmdns in metal 
vessels. Besides these, the chief trading classes are Kachhis, 
Romtis, Rasdrs, Dhangors, Pdrsis, Maniars, Pardeshis, Tanjdris, 
MAlis, Kunbis, and BAgvins. 

^ «.Tn every sub-division, weekly or half-weekly markets are held in 
S..<e or ton of the towns and larger villages. The market days are 
kno>m throughout the neighbourhood, and all who have anything 
to sell or to buy crowd to fee market. They are usually held in 
some open space in the village, and for a few hours in the afternoon 
are gay and crowded. Almost everything required by the people, 
grain, salt, spices, pepper, bangles, cooking vessels, coarse hand and 
machine made cloth, and, in some places such as Saykheda, N4sik 
and Mdlegaon, ponies and cattle, are offered for sale. Small 'Plages 
generally depend for their supplies on weekly markets. The dealers, 
who are chiefly Marwdr, Glujardt, and L4dsakka Ydnis, and Bdgvdns, 
•have fixed shops in some neighbouring town or village, and go 
from one market to another. Generally one member of a family 
travels, while another stays at home and minds the shop. They do 
not move much during the rains. 

In every sub-division, in connection with two or three temples and 
religious places, yearly fairs are held at stated times. The chief are 
at Ndsik, Trimbak, Saptashring, l^aitdla, Bhugaon, Yadner, 
Pimpri, Shendumi, Ndmpur, and Bogte. At Pimpri in Igatpnri, 
where the country is hilly and most of the people are Kunbis, 
Kolis, or Thdkurs, a considerable trade in blankets is carried on by 
the Dhangars, who sometimes take sheep in return for blankets. 
Except that they are larger and have a greater variety of goods, 
fairs differ little from weekly markets. They last from one to 
fifteen days and draw from 1000 to 16,000 people, some of whom 
come from considerable distances. The fairs and weekly markets 
generally provide the poorer classes with almost all their daily 
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vrantsj except oil and Uqnor which are brought from the Teli and 
the and firewood, which is either gathered hy the people 

themselres, or is not used, its place being supplied hy cowdung cakes. 
The rich and middle classes usually lay in a six or twelve months' 
supply of some of the articles of daily use, when they are plentiful and 
cheap. They buy other articles firom the Mdrwdr and Lddsakka 
Vdni shopkeepers, who deal in grain, pulses, salt, molasses, sugar, 
oil, clarified butter, spices, and groceries, and sometimes in drugs. 
Ahnost every large village has at least one or two such shopkeepers. 
In towns where their number is greater they get their supplies, 
except groceries which they sometimes order from Bombay, from 
those who have an excess or who owe them money. In villages the 
supplies are chiefly drawn from the nearest markets or fairs, or direct 
from the producers. Town shopkeepers have their own capital 
which they sometimes lend at interest, but village shopkeepers are 
almost entirely dependent on borrowed capital. Their business is 
on a mall scale and they have no dealings outside the ^strict. 
Both in vfllages and towns, resident customers pay either in cash or 
by monthly settlements, and strangers hy ready money. Interest is 
not chared on monthly accounts, nor is any discount allowed for 
cash payments. Trade by barter often takes place in the Sahyfidri 
mb-mvisions between husbandmen and shopkeepers or peddlers. 
Peddlers, chMy Mdrv&dis, Lingdyats, Shimpis, Kdsdrs, and 
Uohons, attend weekly markets. Mdrvddis and Dingdyats deal in 
mwceries, Bhimpis m doth, Kdsdrs in metal pots and bangles, and 
0 orjB in h^er^shery. They buy their stores from large 
a stock worth froni £2 10«. to £20 (Es. 25- 

builoS’nJ^i®^ ^eads, or on pack 

TCnf.Ti'hin ^ oorts, and sometimes in the railway. 
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tlieir Ijolder and wider mottods of trading, and tlieir willingness to 
take a smaller margin of profit, have enabled more than one class 
of outside traders to establish thomselveB in Ndsik. The chief of 
those outside traders are Bohoris from Bombay and Surat, who 
have gained a large share of the iron, hardware, and cloth trades, and 
have lately started the import of kerosino oil. Another class of 
Musalmdns, Memons known in Ndsik as Kachhis, within the last 
few years, have become the leading wholesale grain-dealers. Some 
have settled in the district, but most have their head-quarters 
in Bombay and come to Ndsik only during the fair months. 
Another class, who compete with the Kachhis in grain and with 
the Bohoris in oil and cloth, are Hindus of the Bhdtia caste. Like 
the Kachhis, most Bhdtia traders belong to Bombay and visit Ndsik 
only during the busy season. 

The competition of these outside classes has injured the local 
traders in three ways. The margin of profit has been loworod, 
some important branches of trade have passed from their hands, 
and the number of middlemen has been reduced. In spite of these 
disadvantages, the local opinion would seem to be, that the groat 
increase in the amount both of exports and of imports, has more 
than made up to the local traders for their losses mom competition 
and from changes in the system of trade which they have been 
unable or unwilling to adopt. 

The three chief changes in the system of trade, easy and safe 
carriage, fewer middlemen, and smaller trading profits, tend to 
better the state of producers whether manufacturers or husbandmen. 
In the case of manufacturers and other skilled workmen, the gain 
from these changes is, to a great extent, met by loss from outside 
competition. Local opinion would seem to agree that the changes 
in the course and system of trade have little, if at all, benefited the 
class of skilled workmen. 

The manufacture of silk goods, of cotton cloth, and of brass and 
copperware, have of late years increased. At the same time the 
■ general use of imported hardware and other articles, which, under 
toe head Sundries, have risen from 7185 tons in 1873 to 26,750 
in 1878, has forced many craftsmen to leave their old callings and 
take to weaving'or brassware making. The result has been that, 
even in the prosperous callings, the competition of local labour and 
the competition of cheap outside goods, have together greatly 
lowered the rate of wages. 

In two respects the changes have injured husbandmen. Outside 
•competition has destroyed their former monopoly of profit in 
.seasons of local scarcity, and their gains as carriers have been 
reduced. Their loss from 'outside competition in tones of scarcity 
is doubtless considerable. During the famine years (1876-77) 
in spite of toe failure of the local crops, grain importations prevented 
.the price of millet rising above sixteen pounds the rupee. Their 
loss from the decrease of long cart journeys to the coast is, to some 
extent, made up by their employment in carrying to and from 
.toe railway stations, which, though it yields a smaller return, 
does much less damage to their cattle. Against these losses 
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husbandmen, or at least landholders, gain from tho greater ease 
with which their produce finds a market, and the much larger share 
of tho export price that, from the competition of traders and the 
reduction of the number of middlemen, now goes to the grower. 
Another great gain is the wide market that quick carriage has 
opened for such rich and perishable products as regotables and 
froitandmolassea On the whole it would seem that, as producers, 
husbandmen, at least near the line, have decidedly gained by the 
opening of the railway, and that, as consumers, they have, all over 
the district, profited by the reduced coat of cloth, hardware, salt, 
oil, and sundries. lAbonrers, like husbandmen, have, on the 
whole, benefited by the changes in the system of trade. The 
chief exception to this is the case of carriers. Before the opening 
of roods great numbers of Yanidris and Lamdnis, and, to a less 
extent, of Ghdrans and Rnnbis, lived as pack-bullock drivers. 
The opening of cart roads reduced the demand for their services, 
and many were forced either to leave the district or to take to 
tillage. Afterwards, when (1861) the bulk of the traffic passed 
from carta to the railway, many of the poorer husbandmen and field 
workers lost an important source of income. Again, the railway 
demand for labour, both skilled and unskilled, has, fo a great 
extent, been met from outside. Deecan Mbdrs furnish the bulk of 
tho unskilled, and north India and Bombay craftsmen, the bulk of 
the skilled labourers. Still the great development of trade 
employs a largely increased amount of unskilled labour; audit 
would seeni that very few people of tho labouring class have to 
leave tho^ dirtnct in search of work. As consumers, labourers, 
equally with husbandmen, share in the advantages of cheap cloth, 
nardware, oil, salt, and miscellaneous articles. 
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dyeing, and weaving of silk, tlic making of gold and silver tlii'ead, 
tko weaving of cotton olotli, tho weaving of carpets, tlie weaving of 
tape, the dyeing and printing of cotton cloth, blanket weaving, and 
lac work. Tho two miscollaneous cinfts are the making of paper 
and nitre. 

Tho making of copper and brass vessels is one of the most 
important and iJrosperous of Ndsik crafts. Besides supporting a 
very well-to-do class of Kdsars, or dealers in copper and brass ware, 
this industry gives cinploymont to three sets of worlcincn, Tambats 
makers of largo articles, Kalaikars^ makers of small articles, and 
CharakvAMs workers on tho latho or polishers. One or two Tiimbat 
families are found in some of the larger villages and country towns, 
but tho bulk of them, and almost all Halaiknrs and Charfikvalas, 
are settled in K’asik'^ and Ojhar, about twelve miles north of Nasik. 

Hdsdrs, with an estimated strength of about eighty ® families, are 
said to have gathered into Nosik from tho outlying villages. Their 
home tongue is Marathi, and, except a few of tho richest, they live 
in one-storied houses. They wear tho sacred thread, a slightly 
modified Brdiman turban with a rather broad flat dome, generally 
carelessly folded, and short coats or jackets that do not reach below 
the hip. They drink liquor and eat animal food, and are sober, 
thrifty, and orderly. Their solo occupation is selling brass and 
copper vessels either wholesale or retail. They are well-to-do. They 
worship the goddess Kali, and have a temple of their own. Widow 
marriage is allowed and they have no trade guild. 

Of Tdmbats there are two chief divisions, Hindus and MnsalmAns. 
Tho Hindus are by much the more numerous and important, 
with an estimated strongUi of one hundred families at Niisik and 
fifteen at Ojhar. Tho Nasik Tdmbats used to be settled in the west 
of tho city near the Trimbak gate, from which they have lately moved 
to the outside of the Malhdr gate in tho west. They are said to have 
come, between three and four hundred years ago, from Chdmpdnor* 
the ruined capital of tho P.anch Mahdls. They claim a Kshatriya 
origin, and seem to belong to the same stock as the Tdmbats of 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, and Bombay. Before reaching Ndsik 
they are said to have settled in tho village of Ojhar, where there are 
still fifteen families and a temple of their family goddess Kdli. 
Though, out of doors, they speak Mardthi, their home tongue is 
Gnjardti. The men wear Mardtha Brahman turbans, and the women 
a modified Gnjardti dress, keeping to tho petticoat and small head 
robe, but wearing Mardtha instead of Gnjardti ornaments. Their 
houses are generally one-storied. In food they are strict vegetarians. 
They are thrifty, hardworking, sober, and skilful. Their special 
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* Kalaiknrs also make silver pots charging from 3(f. to 4Jif. (2-3 as.) .a tola for 
their h-iboar. 

’ At Nisik there are about one hundred families, and fifteen at Ojhar. 

’ Tlie details are : Kisik BO, Chdndor2, Yoola 10, Vani 2, Vinchnr4, Satitna 8, 
M.'ilogaon G, and Manmdd 2. 

* Ohilmpiiner seems never to have recovered since its capture by tho Emperor 
Humdyun in 1535. It ceased to bo one of tho royal scats in Gujarilt, and rapidly 
decayed. See Bombay Gazetteer, III. 306. 
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work is luakin;; largo hmsa and copper vossols. I'hcir occupatiott 
is coiistnal and well ]>aid, mid, iliongli few of tliein^ljave aipital, 
almost all aro wcH-to-do. 'J'licy keep images of KLatido^ ana 
Baliiroba iu tlieir hoiisoB. Bui thoir cliiof deity is Kali wlw?a 
worship they seoni to Imvo brought with them frotn Clmmpdnor. 
'J'hoy have the spcciol ciisioni of lioldiiig inarringc.s once in every ^ 
four or five years only. At theso linic.« oil girls between fivciinil , 
eleven ninst bo mated. Tho ceremonies and rejoicings last over . 
two or throe weeks during whieh all Tamhaf .shops are clo’cJ. 
According to his incanB a tnnn spends on his son's marriage fmai . 
ilOto £.^0 (Ils.l00.«s.5n0), and from £5 to JC-tO (Its. SO-Ef. ' 
400) on his daughter’s inarriago. Whatever its origin this syrfom , 
of periodic timiTingc seasons has the ndvanfago of greatly TOdnciug ^ 
feasting and show chargc.s. 'Hiongh fhero is’no trade guild, caste, 
influence forces tho workman to keep certain social and trade roles. 

At every marriage tho bridegroom Im.s to pay a caslo fee of 
(lls. 0), mid 12i». Oil. (Its. 0-4) if the bri^o is a widow. _ Tlie 
sum thus collected fonns a fund, used for charitable and religious 
piirpo.ses.* Only a few Tsimbafs have shops. They tcncli their hoys te 
rend and write, and to keep Mnrfithi accounts. Tlieir wares ore m - 
fairly constant demand, with a yearly busy season in Shracan anil 
lihadTapad (September and October), and a specially heavy karre^ 
once in twelve years dnring Sinhadfia, Kseopt six families m 
dealers all are workiiicn. 'J'lioir work is plain ; beauty of shape ana 
polish arc its chief excollenco. Among the llindu Tiimhats, are 
live ^families of Konkani Tiimbats who belong to a colony ol 
Mardthiis from Cltnnl and Itovdauda in Koldba. They perform the 
thread ceremony, cat nuimnl food, drink liquor, and allow widoiT 
marriage. Except that thoir women dress iu Jlnrdthi fashion, they 
do not differ in appearance from the Gnjnrtiti Tiimbats. 

Mnsalmtln Tiimbats are probably converted Giijnrtlli Tamhats. ' 
^koy have sis workshops in l^iisik, and about ton in Ohfindor. 

V uufflument is due to tho patronage given to tho town 

by jualharrity Holkar. This prince, when vdsiting Cluiudor about the 
year 1 #55, was much taken with tho town, and, to improve it, toiuptoil 
craftsmen to Bottle, by gifts of land and money. Among A® 
settlers wore Jlusalmiin 'Tiimbats from Nngar in Miirwiir. For a 
^e they enjoyed highly paid omploymout iri the Chdndor mint. - 
Wiiea the mmt was closed soon after 181 £), tho Tiimbats took to 
working m copper and brass. So long as tho Bombay-Agi'a road 
remained the highway of trade, the demand for thoir wai-es was good, 
out, since the opening of tho railway, the Agra road has fellon 
demand for Chdndor brass-work has ceased, and 
the tiimbats that are left, are badly off, with only a local demand 
for their wares. Tho six Ndsik fomilios cnino from Chdndor. 


I beggars. Ou the Vtb 

_ Onto, nnd on the IStli of 

MW bome'b7tto”m^eM connootcci with the Trimbiifc Goto foaat 

diotiiiet fnSl ^ connected mth the Mnllidr feast bv n 

■thX^ different castes, who Kvo in tbit i»rt <5 

two to^l Jal Kimk.“ oonneeted with the maintenance o^U’s 
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Kalaikara, or tinsmitlis, the other class of brass-workers belong to 
the Pflnobal caste of Marathi speaking Hindus. They call themselves 
‘Ary a Somavanslii Kshatvis/ but in spite of their high claims some 
doubt attaches to their origin. They are not allowed to enter EAm’s 
temples on the Goddvari, and Chambhars p-ofess to despise them, 
refusing to mend their shoes. The result of this is that they always 
try to hide the fact that they are Pinchals, and take new names 
according to their callings. The ITitsik Kalaikars are said to have 
come from Bedar. In Nasik there are about fifteen establishments 
of Blalaikars. Their proper craft has of late failed them. They 
owed their position as a special class, to the belief that the 
burning of navasdgar, Chloride of ammonium, brought on a house- 
hold the wrath of the gods. Of late this feeling has, to a great 
extent, passed away, and, as tinning is a very simple process, the 
need of a special class of workmen has ceased. Kalaikars differ from 
Tambais by casting pots as well as beating them into shape, and 
by making small instead of large articles. 

Charakvdlas, or polishers on the lathe, of whom there are 
about fourteen families, belong to different castes. Five of them are 
Kalaikars, four Thatere Pardeshis, two Hlarathds, one Shimpis, 
and one Kolis. They have pretty constant work and are fairly well- 
to-do. They generally make no pots, and are the hired servants of 
the Kasdrs. The Thatere Pardeshis, who have their head-quarters 
at Raipur, Ndgpur, and Benares, say that they have been settled 
for centuries at Hdsik, and that their forefathers were warriors. Only 
one among them has opened a small coppersmith’s establishment 
like those of the Kalaikars. The Mardthas and Shimpis have been 
settled in Nasik for a few years only. The Koli says, he is of the 
same caste with the Kolis of Sarvatirth, Takit, and Bailgaon in 
Ndsik, and that his forefathers hare been settled as polishers in 
Nasik for eight or nine generations. 

A. little brass and bell metal is smelted by Tambats in Ndsik, and 
some of the copper is made from broken pots. But the bulk of 
the copper and brass comes by rail from Bombay, in the shape of 
sheets of English copper and brass generally about four feet square. 
They are bought by Kasars in Nasik, generally through Hindu 
brokers, and sold to, or given to be worked by Tambats. There are 
three kinds of brass and copper sheets, thick, medium, and thin. They 
differ very little in price, copper costing £4 8s. to £4 10s. (Rs. 44- 
Rs. 45), and brass £3 8ff. to £3 10s. (Rs. 34-Bs. 36) a hundredweight, 
with two shillings extra, one for brokerage and the other for carriage. 

Brass and other alloys are smelted in a pit about three feet round 
and four or five feet deep. At the bottom of the pt a bellows-tube 
is firmly fixed, and over the tube are laid three or four flat-bottomed 
dome-shaped crucibles or pots, about eighteen inches high and 
a foot round. -These crucibles are made of powdered flint and 
ashes, filled with copper and zinc, and closed by an air-tight 
stopper. Charcoal, dried cowdung cakes, and wood, are heaped over 
them. The fire is lighted, and, with the help of the bellows, blown 
to a white heat. The craftsmen know the timo, generally from four 
to five hours, required for the alloy to form, and, when it is ready, 
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airms, worth £2 (Ra. 20). (9) About fifty small hammers, used 
when the pot is placed on the bar anvil, worth about £10 (Rs, 100). 
•(10) Two pairs of scissors, for cutting copper or brass sheets, worth 
4s. (Rs. 2). (11) A wooden stand, khodvi, for supporting the 
bar anvil. This is a block of wood with two legs about 60° 
apart, and, in the angle between the legs, a solid block of wood ■with 
a hole in the middle. This stool is set slanting on its logs, and 
the bar anvil is passed through the hole, the lower part of the bar 
anvil serving as the J)hird leg of the stool, and supporting it in a 
slanting position. The workman, sitting on the bar anvil with his 
legs on either side of it, holds the pot in his left hand on the anvil 
at the end of the bar, and beats it with the hammer in his right 
hand. (12) Two files, Icdnas, worth 2s. (Re. 1) each ; they are 
renewed every year. (l.3) Two pairs of compasses, kaivdrs, together 
worth 4.S. (Rs. 2). (1 4) Two hollow stones, ulchals, on the top of which 
the sheet is laid and rounded by hammering ; they are each worth 
8s. (Rs. 4). (15) Eight chisels, ehkdnis, for cutting the metal, 
■B'orth together about 3s. (Rs. 1-8). 

Ralaikaris, who make small articles, require the following tools : 
(1) An anvil, airan, worth 1 Os. (Rs. 5). (2) Four bar anvils, hharvais, 
worth together IGs. (Rs. 8). (3) Four hammers worth together 8s. 
(Rs. 4). (4) One pair of tongs, sdndsi, worth Is. (8 as.). (5) Two 

pairs of scissors worth together 2s. (Re. 1). (5) Five files, kanais, 
each worth from 3d. to 9d. (2-0 as.). (7) A vice, almgda, worth 
8s. (Rs. 4). (8) A pair of boUows worth Is. {8 as.). (9) A saw, 
karvat, worth Is. (8 as.), (10) An iron bai', aandhdn, with one end 
smoothed as an anvil. (11) A scraper, mndha, of flat iron six inches 
by half an inch, with one end bent and sharpened. It is used for 
scraping and polishing pots, and is worth Is. (8 as.). (12) A borer, 
sdmta, worth l^d. (1 anna). (13) Afoot rule, paj, worth 3d. (2 as.). 
(14) A square iron tray, ids, worth 6d. (4 as.). (15) A palm-leaf 
tan, jliadpana, used for making a draft, worth |d. (^ anna). 

Polishers or lathe workers have seven chief tools. (1) The wheel 
that drives the lathe, worth £1 4s. (Rs. 12). (2) The lathe, worth Is. 
(8 as.). It is a cylindrical piece of wood with one end made so that 
the pot can be fastened to it with sealing wax. (3) Twenty scrapers, 
randhas, worth together 10s. (Rs. 5). (4) A bar anvil, kharvai, 
used to remove notches and other roughnesses. (5) Three small 
hammers worth together Is. 6d. (12 as.). (G) Tongs worth Is. (8 os.). 
(7) A pair of bellows, Ihdta, to work the fire required to heat pots 
that want repairing. (8) A sharpening stone, pdtlwi, worth 6d. 
a pound (8 as. a slier), required to sharpen the scrapers. These are 
the ordinary tools. One Ralaikar named Gyinu has been enterprising 
enough to buy an English lathe. The machine cost him £90 
(Rs. 900). It has worked well, and, from their better polish, his 
wares command special prices. 

A large class of oraamenta and small articles are made by 
casting. Those used for worship aro : (1) The alhishekapdtra 
■somewhat like the (jadva, except that its bottom tapers into a 
point; it stands in a tripod, with a ring at the top, and has a bole 
in the bottom through which water drips on the object of worship. 
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(21 TJic eanmishia, n liollow cylindor, varying from tv.'o to six inolic.s • 
iVdimnetor and oiio-to two in Iioiglit, isin-cd for w.T>liing images. 
(3) The diavld, a low four-foolod stool, round, sqniiro, or six or 
eight cornered, is used ns an image stand, or ns a wipport for an 
imago stand. (-1) The odiii,n8tnnd on wliicli the conch, or flumldi, 
is nlncod, is generally tortoiso-sliapod, and ahoiil half an inch 
in diameter. (5) The fihnnln, a long Imndled bell, 1ms its handle 
gonornlly carved into tlio lignro of irnnnnuin, the monkey god, or 
of Garud, Vislinn’s lialf-man Imlf-liird charger; it vanes much 
in size. (C) The cliirli is a fish-shaped pot for Imrning camphor, 
nbont two to four inches long. (7) Thi! juniehtlr/t is a similar pot 
for lamiing clarified butter before idols; it lias five openings 
for wicks. (8) The Jhiipurli, a stand with hemisiiliericnl top and 
bottom, is H.scd for burning incense. (0) The nirunjati, the lamp in 
which clarified buttoriskept burning during worship, is of two shapes, 
a taller and a .sliorter, the shorter one much like the dhvpiilri (> 0 . 
8). (10) 'flio arghya, a narrow cup, from halt an inch to threo 
inches long and from a (pmrtcr of an inch to an inch broad, has n 
flat linndlc and long flat snout from which sacrificial w.atcr is poured. 
(11) Tliopanehptilc is a box with clmmbei-s for the various 7 iowdcrs, 
turmeric, gnhU, abir, and hinht, used in worship. (12) The /mmnl 
ia a round plate with a stand on which tho idols are jilnccd. (lo) 
The tumlian, a Blmllowbath, except for its slightly bulging nm not 
unlike the Idt or dining disli, is used for wasbing the images. 

Three musical instruinonts are made: 'J’ho bell (Xo. 5), (1-1) 
tho Jhdni, or cyrabal, and ^5) the tdl, a roiiiulcd cynnbalj tho 
/lidnj ia nhont four and the ial about two inches in (lianiotcr. Both 
are used in worship while reciting drtin, or songs in pniiso of tho 
gods, and by beggars who go from door to door singing lijTuns 
and metrical proverbs. 


Bor storing and carrying water, llio chief vessels are : (1C) The 
pdiojo, a cylindrical copper or brass pot, with slightly rounded 
Bottom, varying in size from two inches round to four or fivo foot 
across and two or tliroo feet high ; tho larger ves,»els are used for 
storing and tho smaller for cooking. (17) Tho /n/ie/s, a soinowliat 
conical pot, with roundod bottom, and narrow nook ; like llio jxf/rie 
this pot varies greatly in size; tho small ones are used for boiling 
rice and holding milk, and tho largo ones for storing water. 
(18) Tho hdnda is a short-nocked cylindrical pot used both for 
carrying and storing water. (19) Tho ghdgar has a longer neck, and, 
unlike tho hdnda, a sharply slqiing lower pai't. (20) Tho pnnpflT, 
a copper jar from ton to fourteen inches in diameter and four 
to nino deep, is used for holding hot bathing water and for stooping 
clothes ; among high class Hindus, wlio wear fresh clothes every 
day, this hot water pot is much used. (21) Tho tavi is generally 
small, from four to sis inches across, has a rounded bottom, and sides 
that contract at rather a sharp angle ; it is made oithor of copper or 
brass and is used for holding milk, oil, and butter. (22) Tho top 
differs from tho tavi in having its sides rounded instead of sharp ; it 
IS made either of copper or brass, and is vised for storing milk, oil, 
and oWifiod butter. 
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There are throe mensaros: (23) The imyli, and (2‘1-) tlie sher, 
both of them cylindrical and generally made of copper ; and (25) the 
pavslicr, a small globular brass pot used for measuring milk. 

There are five cooking pots: Tho piUele (No. 10), and taprle 
(No. 17)* already described. 3’he (2C) bahugime, a cylindrical iwt like 
the j^atele only rather bulging in the lower half, seldom more than 
a foot in diameter. (27) The karanda, a inachino for stowing 
modalcs, s/tenjias,' and one or tw'o otlior native dainties, consists of 
three pieces, imdemoath a C3'lrader with flat side handles, in the 
middle a metallic sieve with two hooks to servo ns handles, and, at 
the top, fitting the rim of tho fir.st piece, a dome m'lh a cup-shaped 
handle j water is boiled in tjio cylinder, the sieve is put in its place, 
tho dainties are laid cither on tho sieve or on a piece of plantain leaf, 
and tho lid is fastened j then heat is applied to the lower part, and 
tho steam, gathering in tho cover, stows tlio dainties. (28) The 
pardf is another sieve or perforated dish used to cairy off (he suiplus 
grease when karanjie" or andrsds are fried in claiificd butter. (20) 
The rovali is a c 3 'lindor, six to nine inches in diameter and nine to 
twelve inches high, with a sieve at tho bottom, used for washing rico 
before it is boiled. (30) ITiej/mrais a long handled sieve used for 
flying the giarn flour paste required for cooking hiiiicUs. In making 
himdis gram floui', mixed with water, is poured into this sievo 
which is hold over a frying pan with boiling clarified butter in it, 
and shaken. Tho gi'am flour paste falls into the pn in drops, which 
become solid ns soon as they enter tho boiling clarified butter. Tho 
drops are thou taken out in another sieve, called (31) iipamii, wliich 
differs from the jlidra chiefly in not hamng a rim. (32) Chnhdddni, 
or kiili, tho English kettle, is now in mach uso particulnrl 3 ’’ among 
educated natives. (33) Tho hadhai, or frying pan, is a round pn 
from six inches to six feet across and from one inch to two feet 
deep ; it has two handles opposite each other and is used for 
frying. Eight eating and drinking dishes are made : (34) The 
jiardl, a shallow flat-bottomed basin, about six inches deep and 
two or throe and sometimes as much ns nine or ton feet round, is 
made generally of copper and sometimes of brass ; it is tho tray 
into wmioh boiled rice is poured and handed to tho company. 

(35) The voliii is a dish-like pot, usually one or two feet m 
diameter and sometimes polished, in which enough rice for two or 
throe guests is taken from tho tray and poured into tho plate. 

(36) The ogrflle or tirndvde, a small brass or copper ladle, about 
two inches in diameter and two to three deep, is used for cari^nug 
rico from tho tray into tho eater's jdato for tho first course, and 
giving it tho shape of a solid ball. Tho vehii is used for the 
second and later courses, and tho ogrdlo for tho first course only. 


1 Jlfodais and slicngat nro made of rice flour, and contain cocoa ItcrncI, ciigar, 
cardamoms, .-ilmondB, andsafTroii, TUoydifler in sliapo only. Jlfafnis arc aliapcd 
somorrliat like n lotus bud with tlic bottom tntlicr flat ; tJiengas arc oomicironlar. 

■ Karanjia are of tho same siiapo as ehaigaa, but dillbr from thorn in being made of 
. wheat flour instead of rico, and in being fried instead of being stowed j nnrfrjirfs are 
made of rico flour, raw sugar, and poppy seed. They arc round cakes a^ut as Wg us 
• the palm of tho hand, 
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(371 Tlio Idf, a dining dish ivith the rim .-ilighlly 
outwards, is mado of brass and polished, and vanes in diame i 
K sii: inches to two feet. (38) The wit, a cytodrical brass 
cup with a rounded bottom, from one to 
used to hold each man’s share of curry, and of broth. (89) 
aadva a polished copper or brass water pot with a narrow neck, 
5sed for Lding each man’s supply of 

the size of a pear to the size of a full-groTO pomello. (40) ije 

vdbjdelia fdmbtja, also made of copper ^ 

ffadva and is used for the same jjuroose. (41) Ihe iofi is a 
pear-shaped pot, and resembles the rdti/flcim tamfcya in nso, size, an 
material. (42) Themnnahttmil-ais similarly used, but is smaller a^d 

always of brass. (43) The cJmnbu is another small brass water jax. 

Four drinldng cups are made vai-ying in size from an apotheray s 
tea spoon measure to eight ounces. They are; (44 the 
cap udthrounded bottom; (45) the ydw5, a rampaira on a stwd, 
(46) the p7i«Zpdfra; and (47) the paucApafra, the former with a thick 
rim and slightly broader above, the latter with a thinner nm 
perfectly cylindrical. 

Tivo brass lamps are made : (48) the stmap, and (49) the fcand« 
or Idmandiva, both flat sancer-like brass plates, with hollows m the 
lip for the wicks ; the samayi is laid on along brass stand and 
kmi3.il on a shorter stand hung from the roof by brass chains. 

Nfisik brass ware is in good demand not only in the local mark^, 
but even as far as Gujarat, the country, ana tnc^Cenw 

Provinces. The trade is almost entirely carried on by Kasilrs, who 
either get orders from dealers in Bombay and other chief i'*?**® 
centres, or send their agents, or themselves go, with a cart or laden 
bullock or pouy, to hidheji f^ iu Khiindosh aud to smaller weekly 
markets, aud dispose of them to village shopkeepers and weU-to- 
do husbandmen. In this way the bulk of the large unpolished 
vessels made by the Tdmbats finds a market. But the chief and the 
most growing demand in Ndsik, is from pilgrims, almost all of 
whom take away some of the graceful highly polished smaller brass 
ware. 


Unpolished copper pots are sold at 2s. 3d. (Hs. 1-2) the pound, . 
and polished ones at 4s. 6d. (Ks. 2-4) ; unpolished brass pots fetch 
Is. 9d. (14 annas) the pound, and polished ones 4s. (Es. 2). Water 
pots of two metals, gangdiamni, are more costly, fetching from 5s. h> 
6s. (Hs. 2^-Es.3) a pound. 

Except three or four who have shops of their own, Tdmhats 
and Kalaikars, are, like Oharokvalris, the hired servants of the Kdsirs 
or dealers. They are supplied with the metal and are paid for 
working large copper or brass articles 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1-4) the infix j 
and, for small articles, 2s. (He. 1) the pound, as they require much 
labour. Casting is paid for according to the size and shape of 'the 
article mado. To a fairly steady and skilled workman these rates 
represent a daily wage of from 4^(2. to Is. (3-8 as.). 

exceptions, the 

•idmhats are well housed, well fed, and well-to-do. The Kalaikars, 
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tliougli poorer, liavo regular worlc, and arc by no nioaus badly off. 
Olxttudor copporsmitbs are also avoII employed and most of tliora 
aro freo from dobt. Among no class of bi-ass workers do the women 
take part in the work. 

At oi-dinary tinio.s copporsmitbs work about nine bonrs a day, 
from seven to cloven in ILo morning, and, after tbo midday rest, 
from two to six. In tbe busy season (Angmst and November) they 
work extra lioui's going on sometimes till nine. Hindu woi'fcmcn* 
keep from twent 3 '-fivo to twentj'-seven, and Mnsalmnn workmen® 
from sixty to sixtj'-seven j'o.arlj' bolidoj's. On none of these is tbo 
workman allowed to do an}' work. Of special holidays Hindus rest 
from labour during tbo marriage weeks once every four or five years, 
and whenever an adult member of their cn.sto dies, ^fu.calmnn 
Tdmbats close their shops if any member of their communitj' dies. 

Another class of brass workers are the Otaris wlio cast articles of 
hell metal and of the white allo}' knorni as hhniitr. They aro 
hlardtha Hindus, who, for mandago and other purposes, form a 
distinct community, and arc said to have originnllj’ come to Nusik 
from Miraj. They arc a small body, probably not more than nine 
houses, of whom three aro settled at Nasik, one at Yoola, tlmeo at 
Mdlegaon, one at Ohilndor, and one at Sinuar. One or two Gujarati 
'I’Ainbats also oast hell metal. The white metal is an alloy 
oontaiuiug, it is said, two parts of brass to one of /.Inc. Broken 
brass pots . aro bought generally for OJd. (41 nmaH) a pound, and 
mixed with ziuo, tin, nud copjjor, in the proportion of six parts of 
brass, three good and three jioor, to one of y.iuc, one of tin, and two 
of coppei’. in casting figures a wax mould of the required shape is, 
except one suuill hole, covered with si coating of clay. The alloy is 
then molted in a crucible, and, when read)', is poured through the 
hole on to the wax, the molten metal taking its place as the wax 
molts and burns off.® "Wlion the metal has cooled, tlio clay coating is 
broken and removed. In casting hollownTticlos such ns hells the wax 
mould is filled with cla}’, and the metal poured in molts nnd takes 
the place of the wax. The articles chiefly made arc, tills or dining 
plates and vdlis or curry cups. Thoj' are sold either by weight at 
the rate of 1«. to Is. Gd. a pound (He. 1 - He. li a shcr), or, if of any 
special design, by the piece. The white alloj', bhnliir, is used in 
casting too rings, jodvis. The Nasik boll metal csistcrs genor.all}- sell 
their own goods chiefly to hfurhthds. Their wares have no special 
- merit nnd are in little demand. The work requires almost no capital, 
and, as a class, the workers are poor, barely self-supporting. Tlioir 
women help by covering the moulds with clay. Their hours of work 
and their holidays are nearly the some as those of tho ICalaikars. 


I The Hindu holidnys nre : 12 Amavi'mi/dt, the Inst days of each lunar month, fire 
days at Oimiti (Octohcr-Novcmhcr), five days at S/iimi/a (March -April), two days 
at^/^Asm (October), and two at Sankninl (January). 

Tho Sfusalmiln days aro •. one at Bakri lil, two at Ashnra, one at Wafti Bari, ono 
at Zhilan, one at Miraj-i-Mahamad, one at Shal-i-Berat, one at Lnilat-iil-Kadar, two 
at Bamziln Id, and fifty -two Fridays. 

’ The alloy is sometimes obtained from the Imikcii pots at Gd, (4 aiiiiad) a pound. 

B 2.1-20 
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Wood Taming supports five families in Nfeik. 
partly Khatris who nro said to liavo come fr^ PH'*! “ S ^ ' 
and partly Mardthds who wore originally tho Kliatns scrvMte. 

The kinds of wood generally u.scd are, Mia tada, Wngh la 
tinotoria; teuk.sdp, Tcotona grandis; the 

and blackwood, si'sm, Dalborgia Intifolia. -materittl 

local timber morohants. Besides the wood, their chief 
is Ino containing resin, siilplnir, beos-wax, and 
matter generally mineral. Tho material generally used for “1°^" | 
red is vermilion; for colouring yellow, omnnent; or , . = 

greon, verdigris or a mixture of orpimont and indigo J . , -IopV 

blao, indigo^r tho English Prussian blue; and, for colouring blacx. 
lamp black. 

A wood tamer has two tools, the lathe and tho chisel. Thc_ a le* 
thadga, consists of two blocks of wood about two feet long Six ™ - 

broad and six inches high, with a short iron peg or spiko on o i 
face of each of the blocks. Of tho two blocks of wood one is kept in ns 
place by tho weight of a heavy stone, tho other is movable, 
piece of wood to be turned is drilled at oaoh end, tho movab pa 
of the lathe, always tho loft block, is taken away, and the woo a 
slipped over tho two iron spikes. The workman then sits PJ' . 
opposite the lathe, and, with his loft foot, keeps the movable 
in its place. Ho then takes his bow, kamdti, a bamboo about mr 
feet long with a loose string, and passing a loop of the string ronn 
the right end of tho wood to bo turned, tightens his how, nnu, oy 
moving it sharply at right angles to tho lathe, makes the wood turn 
quickly round on tho two iron spikes. As it turns, it is worked into 
shape by a double pointed chisel, vdkas, hold in the loft hand. 
When the wood has been well sbapod and smoothed, a pieco or 
sealing wax is held close to it, end, by the friction, melted and spread 
over its surface. The final polish is given by rubbing it with a 
leaf 'of the kevda, Pandaniis odoratissimus. 

Tho chief artieles turned are : The Idfne, or rolling pin used in 
kneading wheat bread, a plain wooden bar from one to two feet long 
and two to three inches round, costs if?. (4 anna), and is not 
lacquered. The gndgiidi or hukka is of three parts, the kowl, 
the handle, and pipe. The howl is made of a cocoannt shell 
with a hole at tho top, polished and smoothed on tho lathe.^ 
handle, from eight to twelve inches long end three to four inches 
round, is hollowed, and the outside caiwed and covered with lao. 
The pipe is a hollow round stick, from nine to twelve inches long 
and one inch round, smoothed and lacquered. Ndsik hukkas are 
of rather inferior workmanship, and cost from 44(i. to 9d. (3-6 <«•;• 
Clothes-pegs, hhuntis, from four to six inches long and two to 
three rooud, cost 2s. (Re. 1) a score, kodi. Children’s rattle^ 
kdiulkhulM, a lacquered stick, from two to four inches long and 
haH an inch ronnd, with, at each end, a lacquered hollow hall from 
three to five inches round, with a few pieces of stone as a rattle, 
cost \id. (1 anna) each. Balusters, kathada, upright sticks from 
six inches to three feet long and from halt an inch to six 
inches round, and lacquered, cost from lit?, to C<?. (1 -4 os) a stick. 
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Balers, akhixs, from one to two feet loug and one to two inches 
round, are not coloured, and cost from IJd. to 4Jd, (1-3 as.). 
For walking sticks, halhis, the wood is supplied by the customer and 
the turner paid from 3(i. to 6d. (2-4 as.). All of these articles are 
sold in the makers’ shops. They hare no special merit, and are not 
in much demand. The turner generally works from eight in the 
morning till sis in the evening. Ho keeps from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven yearly holidays, and earns a monthly income of from 
12s. to 18s. (Rs. 6 - Ba. 9). The vromen do not help. 

Silk Working, one of the most important of Ndsik industries, 
is estimated to support about 4000 families. Silk is woven at 
Teola, Nag, Balegar, Andarsul, Bharan, and Mnkheda. The 
manufacture of silk at Yoola, which is now the chief centre of the 
industry with about 02S looms, dates from the beginning of the 
.eighteenth century (lllS H.), when one Riighoji Naik, a fore- 
father of the present pdtiV, by the promise of a monopoly, induced 
a certain Shdmdiis Vdlji, a Gujar4t Vani, to bring silk weavers to 
settle at Yeola. The monopoly was continued by the Peshwa’s 
government, and newcomers could not start silk looms in Yeola 
except by paying the original settlers a fine of £35 (Rs. 350).* Under 
the British the monopoly was at first respected. In 1887 the 
petition of a Pardeshi named Bapn, for leave to open reeling and 
spinning machines in Yeola, ^vns rejected by the assistant collector, 
and this decision was, on appeal, upheld by the Collector. A 
farther appeal to tho Revenue Commissioner was more successful, 
and, in September 1845, Bdpu gained leave to set up a machine in 
Yeola. On this (26th January 1848) the Gujardtis filed a suit in 
the Yeola sub-judge’s court. The point was decided in their 
favour. But, on appeal, the High Court (24th June 1864) upset tho 
decision and put an end to the monopoly. Since 1864 many classes 
of outsiders have taken to silk weaving, and now there are 250 
Khatris, 300 Koshtis, 200 Sdlis, and 25 Mnsalrndns, Similarly, 
besides twenty Gujardt dealers, there are fifteen Patnis, six Thdkurs 
or Bhrama Rshatris, threo Shimpis, and four Musalmdns. 

All of tho silk comes to Yeola raw. It is brought from three 
quarters, China, Bengal, and Persia. For trade purposes it is 
divided into six classes. The first class, aval, worth 17s. a pound 
(Rs. 17 a sher) •, tho second class, with two varieties dum and lanlein, 
worth 16s. fid. a pound (Rs. 16-8 a slior); the third, sim, worth 
16s. a pound (Rs. 16 a slier) j the fourth with two varieties, sot, 
worth 13s. a pound (Rs. 13 a slier), and sal hdplii worth 12s. a 
pound (Rs. 12 a slier) ; the fifth with two varieties, clidram and 
bdnah, both worth Ss. a pound (Rs. 8 a sher ) ; and the sixth with 
two varieties, sMhdi/rpuri worth 4s. a pound (Rs. 4 a sher), and 
panjam worth 2s. fid. a pound (Rs. 2-8 a slier). All the silk comes 
from Bombay, in goods and passenger trains, in boxes of about 
thirty-five pounds, 20 muihas. The dealers mentioned above. 


^ Of this amount Rs. 1-4 wont to tho £icfsi / Rs, 22-8 to tho Foshwa*s govemmont ; 
Bo. 6-4 to the Pdtilj nnd Rs. 321 to the Gnjontt silk wciivcrs for a assto dinner. 
Collector of Ahmednsgar, 124, 1st Horcmbcr 1836. 
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Gnjardt Vanis, Palnis, Tlidkurs, Shiinpisj and Hiusalmans, are 
men of means witli capital of from £500 to £30,000 (Rs. 5000- 
Rs. 3,00,000). 

On reaching Yeola the raw silk is made over to the leeler, raliatkari, 
Under whose care it is reeled, sorted, and spun. It is next made 
over to the dj'er, ranga/rt, to be dyed, and, when received from him, 
it is sent to the weaver, mdgvala, by whom it is warped, sized, 
and woven. At the reeler’s, the drat thing is to sort the silk. 
With this object it is thrown on a three feet round bamboo 
cage, 'pliillca^ that surrounds a central handle about two feet long. 
Sitting in front of this reel, the sorter, who is generally a wo'man, 
fastens the end of the hank to a smaller reel known as asari-/ and, 
fixing the central rod of the bamboo cage, fhalha, against her left 
foot, spins it rapidly by twisting the end of the rod between two of 
her toes. The quality of the fibres in the skein is uneven, varying 
through five or six gradations. It is the sorter’s chief duty to 
watch these gradations, and to wind all of each variety round 
a separate reek With this object, before she begins to wind, 
^e gathers near her five or six of the smaller reels or asdrlt. 
On finding tho end of the skein she knots it to one of the 
smaller reels, and, placing the cage against her left foot, spins it 
round between two of her toes. The fibre passes through her . 
fingers, and, as soon as its quality changes, she breaks the silk, 
picks up a second reel, knots the end to it, and winds on till the 
quality of tho silk changes again, when either a third, or the first, reel ' 
M taken up. If the new quality is tho same as that on the first 

tied by th'e 

tongue with great neatness and speed. In this way, even a young 
woAer will, without hitch or mistake, sort the hank over five toels. 

of a To spin it, frith the help 

^aroKs mads nfh 11 ° ^ 

round. ««, tightly 

figure, fltnngs nre tied in tlis followinrr ' angles and form a atar-shaned 

end of one of tho slip,, and, from it, Btreteheil «' “■ 

nnd tied to the ond of A alip’lyinn onnoMl.. tn tu** v'® *he central rod, 

18 repeated till the string ifasVssod^ovw ^rst one ; the process ‘ 

one end to the other. oierthe ends of nil the slips, zigagging from 

*“,tf{fl»f^ndo7npiccrofLrab^^^^^^^ tho hollow rood and fixed 

Aides nliout ® trnme withnn nnrirfit rnniw] ^yd upright 
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small reel or •phdlki. This two-thread, donlar, j’ai’n is used in 
making some fibres. But most of it is again wound on a reel and 
from that on the bobbins, and, a second time, put through the 
throwing machine so as to make the regular, or four thread, chdrtdr, 
yarn. The rahdtvdla, or wheelman, who takes his name from the 
large wheel that drives the throwing machine, has now completed 
his pai't. 

Silk yarn, called s/tcr/w, is sold either to another dealer or to a 
weaver. In sorting and spinning, the raw silk loses about eleven 
and a quarter per cent in w'eight (from 44 to 39 dhalhus).'’ To make 
this loss good a corresponding deduction is made in the standard 
of weight. 

The tools in a spinner’s establishment are : Three large and 
one small cage.s, plidlka and phdlki, each worth from 3d. to Gd. 
(2 -4 as.), and fifteen or sixteen reels, asdris, each w’orth 3d. to 
Gd. (2-4 os.). A small wheel for grinding the silk from the reels 
onto the bobbins, gorofis, worth Ga. (Ks. 3); about 500 Imbbins 
worth together about 7 Id. (5 as.) ; and the throwing machine, 
worth together about £3 6s. (Bs. 33), £2 10s. (Rs. 25) for the big 
driving wheel, and 8s. (Rs. 4) for the upright wooden frame, tdi, on 
whose pegs the bobbins turn, and 8s. (Rs. 4) more for the drum, 
dhol, round which the twisted threads from each bobbin are rolled. 
'To open an establishment a rdhdlkari requires from £3 to £4 
(Rs. 80-Es. 40) of capital. The span silk is weighed by a lower 
standard to make up for loss in spinning and reeling, and is 
generally sold to a dealer or to a weaver. In the dealer’s hands the 
first process the silk passes through is bleaching and dyeing. 

Silk Dyeing and Bleaching support about twelve families. Of 
these, six are settled at Ycola, of whom one family are Musalinnns 
and the rest Khatris. The Musalmd-n"! say they came to Ycola 
from Burhanpur ; the Khatris, w'ho claim a strain of Kshatriya blood, 
have a tradition that they came from Sind through Gujarat. They 
would seem to have come to Nusik along with the silk spinners and 
weavers at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

A dyer’s appliances are very simple. A brick and mud fire-place, 
a large copper cistern, a hollow stone mortar, and some long iron- 
tipped pestles. 

On reaching the dyer’s hands, the silk yarn, sheria, is, if it is not 
to bo dyed, washed with soap, and, sometimes, to make it white, 
exposed to the fumes of sulphur. If it is to be dyed, il is first bleached 
by boiling it in an alkaline ley called uldidr. This ley- is prepared by 
boiling together slaked lime and carbonate of soda, of which three 
kinds are used at Yeola, p&padkhdr, keliJehdr, and khdri mdti. When 
boding, the silk has to bo most carefully ^vatohod as it spoils if kept 
too long in the ley. 

After boiling it in the alkaline ley the yam is washed, and, while 


> Tlic d/ialbu is .i hal(-anna piece. 

- The (]otailB_ of the compound are : For caohsAer of silk yam, i shrr carbonate of 
Boda, i fitr quicklime, and ten ehern w.itcr. The BOda is dissolved in water, and. to 
the strained solution, limo is added nnd boiled. 
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moist, is dipped in a solution of alum, kept in it for three nights, 
and again washed. The silk is now ready to be dyed. 

_ To dye it red, a watery solution of cochineal, Coccus cacti, and 
pistachio galls, Pistacia vera,* in the proportion of one of cochineal to 
four of thepistachio galls, is made by boiling the powdered ingredients. 
While still moist, the silk is steeped in a copper cistern and stirred 
in it till it has taken the required tint. The copper cistern, or dye- 
beck, is allowed to cool, the silk is taken out, washed sereial 
times, and dried,^ If the colour is dull, the tint is brightened by 
dipping the silk in lemon juice mixed with water. 

• orange,^ the silk undergoes the same processes as to dye 

ft red, except that, in addition to cochineal and pistachio galls, the ‘ 
dye-beck contains a Tariable quantity of powdered turmeric. 
The proportions _ of the orange dye mostly used at Teola are, 
seventeen of cochineal, seven and a half of pistachio ualls, and thirty- 
four of turmeric. 


To dye ft lemon-yellow, silk is steeped in a hot strained solution ■ 
of tsparek, a Imd of delphinium, and impure carbonate of soda, 
squeezed, and dried. Though not itself yellow, this solution gives 
the silk a yellow that does not fade by exposure to the sun. To ’ 
dye ft ^een, yellow silk is steeped in indigo. To dye it black, the 
Bilk IS steeped in an infusion of myrobalans, and then, for a night, 

squeezed, steeped either in 
milk, boiled again in a solution of sulphate 
of iron, and, when cool, washed in plain water. ' 

and drifid tl infusion of myrobalans 

ofaidSjiS ^“S^shed. It is then steeped in a solutiou 

feS • ^ of making a purple, 

fetec IS, in weaving, to use black silk for the warp and fed for the 


nseclJ indiir^d^^®^ « wanted the d 

used IS indigo and the work is entrusted to Musalman indigo dyers: 

lini ssS's* i». i. ft. .Ik 

moist, and, without behig i^hed i^^nl j 

dyer’s rottleria, Rottlerif Soria aS ^wd ^ ® ‘““tl 

proportion of fourteen of the rSS to th?^ “ v 

with carbonate of soda and boilin7^»i^ ‘ 

standing till the effervescmice ab£,r ‘7’ '““1 ® 

steeped, stirred, and left to soak fS about W '‘.'•’i, 

most lasting of vellow -u loiir hours. This is fcl 

management. ^ ^ process requires delical 

Th. .na P»’^ 

ft^-raneties ot impore cwbonat. ^ Me: (1) Tl 

„a aaw 

* Gzalla I 
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from the hottom of small pondsj or from Ai-abia. They are a mixture 
of the carbonate and sesque-carbonata of soda^ and contain a variable 
quantity of silica^ chloridesj and sulphates. According to the amount 
of impurity, the price varies from about l(i. to 2d. a pound 
(Re. l-Bs. 2 the man of 28 lbs.). (2) Soap, sdban, generally called 
country soap, is made, chiefly at Kapadvanj in Kaira, from the oil 
of the Bassia latifolia, Ijoiled with an alkaline of Mar and lime. It 
is sold in round white opaque pieces at from 2d. to 3d. the pound 
(2§ -4 as. a s/te»'). It is not suitable for fine work or for the toilet. 
(3) Sulphur is generally bought from Bohoris who bring it from 
Bombay and other places. To bleach it, white yarn is put in a two 
feet high basket laid bottom up with holes for the free passage of 
air. In the bottom and sides is set a dish of.live coals. Among the 
coals, small pieces of sulphur are thrown, and the damp yam is spread 
over the basket, and soaked with the sulphur fumes. (4) Alum, 
brought from Cntch and Sind, has traces of iron, silica, and soda. 
A purer and better variety is brought from China. Sind and 
Cntch alum vary from about IJd. to Ifd. a pound (Rs. IJ - Rs. 2 a 
man), and China alum from about l|d. to 2d. (Rs. 2 - Rs. 2i). (5) 
Copperas, sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, is brought from 
Europe and sold at l^d. the pound. (6) Pistachio galls, bitz-ganj, 
brought from Persia and Cabul, give better tints than other 
galls. (7) Turmeric, halad, is the product of the Curcuma longa. 
It is grown all over India and yields an unstable yellow dye. 
The mother tubers have more colouring matter than the smaller 
ones. It costs flrom about Ifd. to 2|d. the pound (Rs. 2 -R 3 . 8 a 
man). (8) Ispareft, the flowers and stalks of a kind of delphinium, 
is brought from Persia and Cabul. It is used solely in dyeing 
silk yellow, and costs from Is. 9d. to 2s. (as. 14 -Re. 1) a pound. 
(9) Of the two kinds of Indian myrobalans, the chebulic myrobalan 
is the one generally used in silk dyeing. It is the product of the 
Terminalia chobula which grows in all the Sahyddri forests. The 
cost varies from 2e. to 3s. (Rs. 1 - Rs. 1 i) & man for the ripe, and from 
3s, to 5s. (Re. 1 ^-Rs. 2^)for the unripe fruit. (10) Eapila, the powder 
on the capsules of the dyer’s rottleria, comes from Malabar, the 
Himdlayds, and Arabia. It costs from 2s. to 3s. (Re. 1 -Rs. 1 i) a 
pound. (11) The bark of the bdbhul, Acacia arabica, and of the hhair. 
Acacia catechu, are obtained locally at a nominal price. Catechu, 
the extract of the wood and bark of the Acacia catechu, is sold at Is. 
to Is. Qd. (8.-12 as.) the pound. (12) Cochineal, hirmiz, tho dried 
female insect. Coccus cacti, is found in Mexico and Teneriff, and 
brought from England to India and sold at about 4s, (Rs. 2) the 
pound. (13) Indigo, nil, is tho prepared juice of the leaves of the 
Indigofera tinctoria. Almost all the indigo used in Hdsik comes 
from Sind, and costs from 3s. to 48. (Rs. 1^-Rs. 2) the pound. 

On leaving the dyer, silk is sent to tho weaver, mdgvdla, who 
performs three processes, sizing, warping, and weaving. Silk is 
sized in-doors, the warp silk in a different way from the weft silk. 
The warp silk is sized on tho tansdla, a pair of upright wooden bars 
about eight feet high with a row of glass rings fixed to each bar 
through which yarn is passed aud drawn tight, and stiffened by 
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brusTiing in a dressing of size. In sizing 

on a cage, and wound on reois. Wiule on the roe s 

The sizer, who is always a woman, sits with the ream 

.1 1.^.. Htvioll wrliAnl. to TvllOSD asl© 


fitted a piece of reed called bkhadi. Iw workine the 

hank from the reel, she fixes it to the Ithfcadi, an , y , . ,] 

wheel with her right hand, makes the hkhadt ®1”? ^ w jjjTnps 1 
winding the silk round itself. As the wheel tmns i 

the yarn on the reel with size, and passes the thread t p 
fingers so that the gum is evenly spread over the who e . ^ 

The warp is next made ready. In this there aro three 
heddle filling, joining, and arranging. Tho heddle fil , 
to the pattern of the borders, passes threads throng P ^ 

the cords of the different heddles and between the tseth ° 
phalli ; when this has been done, the joiner, mntlhnai, „ 

ends of the warp threads to the heddles, by tying , ^ 

threads of tho warp to those pissed through the reed ^y , ' j. 

filler, and, finally, through the whole length of the warp, t 
are arranged in accordance with the position the joiner b 
them. 

The silk loom is from eight to fifteen feet nit ■ 

feet broad. At one end sits the weaver with his feet in a ‘ 

and, immediately in front of him, the square cloth beam, 

supports the warp and round which the fabric, as it is wo , 
rolled. In the weaver’s pit aro the treddles or foot 
working which the weaver raises and lowers the thi-ends ot 
warp. 

The treddles are joined hy strings with the heddles, two franiES 
Avhioh hang from the roof across the threads of the warp each 
a set of threads, the set of threads of the one being fastened to the 
lower, and of tho other to the upper threads of tho warp. As tM . 
treddles are worked the heddles move tho threads of the warp 
turn up and down, while, between each movement, the shuttle loadea 
' j weft yarn is passed across the warp, In front of the heddiesi 
thte reed, phani, between whose 

thn 1 ° threads pass. This is set in a heap’ ■ 

tame, tto shuttle be^, which the weaver works to force home tho 
. threads of the weft after the shuttle has pas^e^ 

In front of tho weaver is tho h gronnd- 

two inches broad 

Tipi,;„a V. ’ supported by two wooden uprights. ' 

and lower threads of the°vmrpto^keenth^ between the upper 

and, ten or twelve feet furtlfeJ is tho getting entangled, 

tho warp is wound. This boim,’ ni ‘i^^^rpmg beam, din, on which 
round, is supported in the middle *’^0 inches 

Tossing the rope round apuHy and 

side, who, from time to time. loosens fi,p ^ weaver s 

round the cloth-beam. rope as the cloth is wonnd 
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For a silk weaver’s establislimeni) twelve appliances are wanted. 
TUeyare : (1) To prepare tlio warp, the tansdlds or nprighte'ivith rings, 
worth 18s. (Es. 9) j (2) 200 Ukhadis or pieces of reed to mnd the weft, 
Is. (8 as.) in all,- (3) awheel, worth 8s. (Rs. 4) ; (4) a largo reel, 
phdlka, worth 6d. (4 as.) ; and (5) small reels, asdris, worth Is. 3d, 
(10 os.). For the loom; (6) a cloth beam, iurai, worth Ss. (Rs. 1-8); 
(7) the reed frame or shuttle beam, liatya, used ns a batten or lay, 
worth 7s. 6d. (Es. 3-12)j (8) the treddlos and heddlea worth 10s. 
(Rs. 5) ; (9) sdndhs or haiches, rods laid flat between the alternate 
threads of the warp to keep them from becoming entangled, worth Is. 
Sd. (12 as.) ; (10) the warp beam, dta, worth 3.s. (Rs. 1-8) ; (11) three 
shuttles each worth Is. (8 as.)j and (12) apiece of polished agate, mogn, 
used to rub the gold borders, worth from 6s. to £2 (Rs. 8-lls. 2U). 

The only articles woven are plain silks, without stripes or brocade. 
They vary chiefly in compactness, the closer they are woven and 
the more of the fourfold thread that is used, the hotter and dearer 
they are. The lead, a white, blue, or yellow robe without any border, 
is used as n dining robe by high class Hindus. It was formerly 
worn by old men only. But of late, at small dinner parties, both 
young men and women have begun to wear it instead of the mukta, 
or rough silk cloth. The men’s kad is from five to six yards long 
and worth from £1 3s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 13-Es. 25), and the women’s 
from eight to nine yards long and worth from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20- 
Es. 30). The breadth of the kad varies from 3 J to 4J foot. Tho 
pitdmhar usually red, purple, or yellow, but somotimes green, 
blue, and white, the more costly dining robe of high class Hindus, 
has, for men, an embroidered border, and, for women, has besides 
the border an embroidered end. It is of the same size as tho kad, 
and varies in price, for men, from £1 10s. to £4 (Rs. 15-Es. 40), 
and for women from £8 to £7 (Rs. 30-Es. 70). Green and yellow 
robes are more costly than red and purple ones. 

Those wares are sold either to traders or to consumers. Rich high 
class Hindus goneraUy order thorn straight from tho Toola dealers. 
Traders either go to Teola and take away tho silks as personal 
luggage, or order them os parcels. The dealers send them to Mdheji 
fair in Khdndesh and to Ndgardds in Berdr. As Yeola silks are 
in good demand, the dealers are not forced to hawk their goods 
over the country. Of late years the demand for Toola silks has 
spread among some of the lower classes, who hovo begun to wear 
silk dining cloths. On the other hand, from tho opening of tho 
railway, the competition of foreign silks is greater than formerly. As 
both the raw silk and the manufactured articles usually come and 
leave Hdsik as personal baggage, it is difficult to form any correct idea 
r of the amount of the trade. The estimates of the value of the yearly 
export of silks vary from £100,000 to £150,000 (Rs. 10,00,000- 
; Es.15,00,000) ,’ according to some accounts tho demand is growing, 
‘ according to others it is faUing. 

' Of the 4000 families engaged in the silk industry, tho forty-eight 
j dealers are all well-to-do, and some of them are rich. Of tho rest, 
' twenty-five of tho weavers, mdgvdlds, have capital and work up 
s 23-21 
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and dispose of tlicir own sitk. But the bulk are skilled labourers 
employed by eapitalists and paid by the piece. 


A rahdlhari who reels, sorts, and spins, is paid from ISd. to 
16d. a pound (Rs. 4-Bs. 5 a muf/ia). With n single sot of machinery 
he can turn in one day from forty to fifty pounds of raw silk into yam. 
To 'work his machinos ho wants the help of eight labourers and pays 
them 8a. (11s. 4) a month, less the ungos of any holidays that 
may fall. The rahaUtarVs earnings vary from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10- 
Rs. 20) a month. Besides the cost of his dye stuffs, a dyer is paid 
3ti. (2 as.) for every pound of silk dyed, representing from 12». to 14». 
(Rs. 6-Rs. 7) a month. A weaver, who warps, sizes, and weaves the 
yarn, gets £1 (Rs. 10) for each piece of cloth, ninety-six feet long by 

3J broad, representing average monthly wacres of from 12s. to ICs. 
(Rs, C-Rs. 8). o j b 

During the fair season there is a steady demand for Tcola silks.. 
In the Hindu marriage seasons (November to the middle of June) 
the markets are brisk. But during the rainy months (J une-Ootober) 
the artisans have cither to live on their savings or to borrow. At 
such times silk-dealers generally lend money to the artisans and 
repay themselves from the wages earned during the busy season. 


Silk workers, both Mnsalmilna and Hindus, rest on the lost day of 
ea^ lunar month, antavdsya. Hindus take in nil thirty-six ordinary 
and six special holidays, while Musnlmtlns take sixty ordinary and 
fourteen special holidays. The usual work hours arofrom seven to 
eleven m the morning and from two to sunset. Sflk work cannot 
go ra at night, M it -wants good light and constant watchfulness. 
.On holiuays all the workmen rest 

In Teola, the maWng of gold and silver thread is, at present, 
fairly prosperous. Its establishment dates from tho year 1886. 

“’"^equonco of a dispute with tho local 
Hodd^i in Paithon on tho right bank of the 

worWf thS nla^’l ft « ®’l^er thread 

AtoeSiSir Sr f ‘‘t Shovgaon in 

Edmchandra Sakhdrilra 
ii r Mdmlntdfir of Toola, and, thi-ough him, gained 

of Marithrsordrr W] between 500 and 600 families 

® Pathdns, and local Musalmfins. Besides the 

ofthTthTJad^Sir™® piece-work wages, and dispose 

rix drawers, idniefcara, ahoat 

about 200 sntiU TW thread makers, tdnayyds, 

Kra Musalmdnsj thread 

““d other 

» p and ■winders, Mtoyydg or /drkasii', 

jgijYcoUMtoUtdlr's Report,, 154, 19th Decemhor 1830. and 220, nth January 
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about 250 souls^ MaratbdSj Patbans, and other Musalm^s. All 
these men are labourers, and, as a body, are badly off. 

The gold and silver used in making the gold thread is brought 
from Bombay. The gold must be perfectly pure, shamhhar nambri, 
or 100 touch. It has to be heated several times, at a loss of iVtli 
of its weight. "When ready for use it is worth £2 4«. to £2 6s. 
(Es. 22- Es. 23) a tola. Three kinds of sEver are used, pdtdchi or 
English, netdchi or Chinese, and giwthi or local. Chinese and local 
sflver, already to some extent mixed with alloy, are used without 
any change, but the pure English sUver is mixed either with from 
ten to fifteen-fortieths of Chinese or local silver, or with t\vo or three- 
fortieths of copper. The best English bar sEver costs £10 16s. to 
£10 19s. (Es. 108-Es. lOO'i) the hundred folds, the second or 
Chinese sEver costs from £10 -128. to £10 14«. (Es. 106 -Es. 107), 
and the third or country silver from £10 8s. to 10 £10s. (Es. 104- 
Es. 105). 

The gold and silver are generally brought, in ingots, from 
Bombay, by traders, and taken to the wire drawers, pdvtehars. 
In the hands of the wire drawers the metal passes through two main 
processes. The gold is purified by boiling it with lime juice in a 
pipHn and reduced to gold leaf. The silver is melted in a crucible, 
poured into a mould, and hammered into a short rough ingot. It is 
then worked into a more perfect shape and the surface ie roughened 
with a file. The gold foE is next carefully wound round the silver 
so as completely to cover it. The ingot is wetted and rolled 
by the workman up and down his thigh till the gold foil clings 
close to the silver. Next a thick soft cord is wound tightly romid 
it, aud it is laid, with the edges of the gold foE underneath, in a clay 
trough filled with lighted charcoal which is fanned into a white heat. 
Next it is drawn out by the thin end and hammered on a four inch 
anvE of highly polished steel. This beating and hammering is 
repeated three times, the bar gradually lenthening, but without 
disturbing the surface of the gold or exposing the sEver which never 
again shows, however finely the bar may be drawn. When the ingot 
has been beaten eighteen inches long the process of guilding is 
complete. After the guEding is over, the pdvteTcar makes it into 
•wire by dragging it through the draw plate. For this the bar is 
again heated and its thin end pushed through the largest hole in 
the draw-plate, a metal plate pierced by holes of varying sizes, which 
is 'set against two wooden uprights fixed in the ground. The point 
of the bar, when it shows tlmough the draw-plate, is caught by a 
pair of strong pincers, whose handles are joined by a chain and 
ling to one of the spokes of a winch. This winch has a drum, a 
foot in diameter and three feet long, fixed in side sockets, and, at 
right angles to the drum, has three arms, each two and a half feet 
long, which work in a hole, about six feet by three, aud three 
deep. When the end of the bar is tightly fastened to the winch, 
a worlmau, laying all his weight on one of the arms of the winch, 
draws it down and forces the point of the bar through the hole 
in the draw-plate. As it passes through, the bar and the hole 
are smeared with wax and other substances. When the bar has 
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passed tlirongli the plate, the point is again hammered^ and, in the 
same way, is dragged through a smaller hole. This is Tepeated 
about twenty times. The bar, now a wire about six yards long for 
each tola of metal, is cut into lengths of fifty yards and made over 
to the thread maker, tamyya. 

A gilder and draw-plate worker uses twenty tools. These are 
cmcibles, miisMs, of which each establishment has generally about 
ten, worth together about 8«. (Rs. 4) ; a clay trough, ahegdi, for fire, ^ 
costing IJd. to 3d. (1 -2 annas) j an iron sieve, jhdra, two to three - 
inches in diameter with an iron handle costing l^d. (1 amna) j three 
anvils, airana, one worth £2 14s. (Rs. 27), another £2 8s. (Rs. 24), 
and a third 14s. (Rs. 7) j three hammers, hdtodds, worth together 
about 4s. (Rs. 2) ; one iron bar, ofoni, hollowed on one side to serve 
as a mould, worth about Ss. (Rs. 4) ; tongs, cJivmtda, worth 6d. (4 onnas); 
one stone water trough, kundi, for cooling the heated bar, worth 6d. 
(4 annas) j a pair of bellows, bhdta, worth 4s. (Rs. 2) ; a pair of files, 
kdnaa, worth Is. (8 annas) ; scissors, kdtars, worth Is. (8 annas) ; a 
winch, lod) always of hdhhul wood, worth 14s. (Rs. 7) j about fifteen 
draw-plates, jantars, each worth from 10s. to £5 (Rs. 5 -Rb. 50 ) } three 
nippers, vdkhda, costing 48. (Rs. 2), 2s. (Re. 1), and Is. (8 annas) } a 
chain, adhhli, worth 28. 6d. (Re. 1-4) ; two scales, Jtdta and vajan, 
worth from £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-Rs. 15); two nails, bhdmis, ioT 
cleaning the draw-plate’s holes, worth Sd. (2 annas ) ; a pair of iro® 
pincers, kdolia, worth 6d. (4 annas ) ; two small reels, ^bdlkis; for 
winding the wire, worth together Is. (8 annas ) ; and a pair of smaller 
reels, asdris, worth 6d. (4 annas). 

To draw the wire into a thread, a reel, palda, seven or eight 
inches in diameter, and a dmm,pa?di, of not more than three inches, 
are supported horizontally by two upright pivots about twenty inches 
apart. Between the reel and the drum, a small draw-plate rests on 
two upright iron rods. This small draw-plate is a piece of an old 
sword blade pierced by needles of different sizes. The wire is 
wound round the small reel, pdldi, and its point is sharpened by two 
bits of China, till it is fine enough to pass through the largest of 
the draw-plate holes. On showing at the other side of the plate, 
tile point 18 seized by small pincers and pulled through. The end. 
is then fixed on the larger drum, and the drum, set in motion by a 
metal handle, drags the wire through the hole till all of it has been 
moved from the reel to the drum. The whole length is then wound 
back on the reel, and drawn through the next largest hole. To 
draw a tola weight of metal to a length of 250 yards, the wire must 
bo passed through at least sixty holes. Elaborate as tin's is, so 
great is the workman’s skill and delicacy, that they are said to be 
able to make 900 yards of thread from one tola of metal. 


A thread maker, tanayya, uses fourteen tools.' These are: 
the paXia, a wooden drum used as a reel, worth 4s. (Rs. 2) ; the 
nafdt, a smaller reel, also made of wood, worth Is. (8 as.) ; the 
kftodso, a stool on which the reels are fixed, worth 2g. Gd. (Re. 1-4) J 
Umw-plates, jantars, varying in value from Is. to 10s. (Re i-Rs. 5); 
«io Ihesw, a small sharp-pointed hammer used for stotmiuff old 
draw-plate holes, worth 6d. (4 as.); a small anvil, Sr^orth 
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3^. (2 as.); a pair of pincers, eandni, worlb 4iJ. (3 as.); n file, 
kdnas, worfcli 0<?. (6 as.) ; a Email liaminer, hdtoda, worth 6d. 
(4 as.) ; a nail, chaurusi, for widening tho draw-plate holes, worth 
fid. (4 ns.); a eliarpening Btono, hilijihatri, worth is. (Ha. 2); a 
crank, malioda, to turn tho reel, worth Id. (IJ ns.); a reel axis, 
Ihongli, worth l^d. (1 n?i7in) ; and a small bobbin, eftakhar. 

"When tho wiro has boon drawn to tho finono.''s of a thread it is 
handed to the flattenors, chupadyds. To fiatten tho fhread.s full 
bobbins oro sot on a small stand or board, and tho threads aro 
gathered together and passed throngh tho slits of a piece of leather 
placed in fi-ont of the stand, and drawn across a highly polished steel 
anvil, about two inches square, fixed in a block of bdbhtil wood very 
little raised above tho level of tho ground. To flatten tho thread, tho 
workman firmly grasps his hammer handle between the thumb 
and forefinger holding tho other fingers loose, and, drawing tho 
threads over tho polished steel, with his loft hand begins to bent. 
The threads aro passed steadily over tho anvil and the hammer 
strokes fall at tho rate of about eighty to the minute, and with such 
regularity that no particle of the thread is loft imbenton. As they 
aro flattened, the wires aro draivn away by tho left hand, and, when 
strotchod to arms length, tho threads arc caught under somo 
convcniontly curved article, such ns a broken cup handle or brass 
hook fixed in tho ground, and a fresh grip is taken close to tho 
anvil. "When the wires aro flattened, they are carefully separated, 
wound round a small reel, and sent to tho winder, lilayya. 

A ^viro-beator has seven tools. Tho mdsepdii, a small board 
about a foot square, with ten upright nails to servo ns bobbin axles, 
the anvil, airan, about two inches square, and tho linmmor, hdtoda, 
two inches square, kept highly polished by emery, worth together 
about 10s. (Rs. 5) ; hones, opanis, of lao and omory* powder, worth 
from £2 to £7 (Rs. lO-Rs. 70) ; tho Jehodsa, a buried block of bdhhul, 
Acacia arabica, on which tho anvil is fixed, worth 4s. (Rs. 2) ; tho 
ehippa, a piece of Icntlior with small slits for threads to pass through ; 
tho ghodi or ranalihamh, a hook fixed in tho ground to guido 
tho flattened thread, worth fid. (4 as.) ; and tho asdrt, a small reel 
worth 3d. (2 os.). 

When tho thread is flattened, it is sent to tho silk \vindor, bitayyci 
or tdrhasi. The winder’s silk, specially prepared by tho si'lk 
spinner, reshimvdla, is drawn from a spindlo, passed through a 
glass bangle or steel ring fastened to tho roof, drawn do\vn, and 
the end tied to a second spindle. The gold thread is unwound 
from the' small reel, and dropped in a loose heap on tho ground 
near the workman. Sitting on a high stool or chair, ho fastens 
(ho ends of tho gold thread and tho silk together, and rubbing tho 
spindle sharply along his thigh, gives it such a start that, as it 
whirls, it twists together two or three feet of the gold thread and 
the silk. When it stops, tlio workman strotohing up draws the spindlo 
down, and gives it another start by sharply rubbing it along his 
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e silk winder uses three tools ; tlio book or banglo, flM»} 
ot a nominal value; two spindles, cUtk, from ^ to 6d. (1-4 «».), 
sometames made by fixing a round piece of broken China to a nail; 
worth 6d^°4 as ^bnder, gaj, with nails fixed at given distances 

making gold thread, is spun by people known ns 
owDfift iitr ar seven establishments at Yeoln, oil o£ them 

The Sinner places, 

transfers tho th™ philkds,^ or large reels, and, from them, 

ftenarLiL • "eels. These fifteen reels sie 

draws « ®®*“*®**^*o “U facing the same way. The spinner 
the thrflfl.lo sitting facing the point, fastens 

spksa vti / it shai-ply along hb thigh. 

The wnmnn t ^ SO, and repeats the process till the yarn is finished. • 
SoZd ^“’p *** "ee«»g or, if his , 

(Rs. 3-Es 4) a*mon&*^^ oogages workmen at from 6s. to 8e. 

ceiamned locally. The traders, or 
weavers or*^i^ „r^T belongs, sell to well-to-do 

turban euda and fh It is used chiefly in ornamenting 

can rads and the borders end fringes of robes and dining cloths. 

the price vane^fnm 9 *°°^*i goldnsod in gilding the silver 'ter 
excellence of the Waf’ ^ Tlie pecnliar 

untarnished serve tn t v the length ot time it remains 

the mnoh greater i®®P ****** '^®mand. But in spite of its inferiority, 
increased use. At *'**® ™ported article ensures an. 

There are about fortvSnVUt industiy is not prosperous, 

^alers as well. Twent ®**“ thread dealers who are silk 
^turs or Brahma.R-^^L- 5®*'®®'*i“'^*’^^***®/CR®®**P'**"*®'®^ 
JJuder these dealers the *'bveB Shimpis, and four Mnsalmdna. ' 

labourers. All ai« ^"^"bers are no more than 

uuddrawplate Worker L P*®^''''’®rk. The pdvtekar, or gildw 

of silver. JVom th/s^he i^goi oi iorty tolas . 
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among tliree drawpkto workers. As llicy tnko two days to work 
an ingot of forty (olus, tliia leaves for cncli worker a daily n-ngo of 
Gd. (4 as.). Tho tkread maker, ianaijija, is paid from 8s. to 
128. (Es. 4-Ks. G) for drawing forty iohii weight of wiro into 
thread. This takes five or six men three or four days, and lc.avcs 
for each a daily wngo of from 8d. to 4Jd. (2-3 os.). Thom'ro 
flattener, cMpadya, is paid at the rate of about £1 (Rs. 10) for 
one hundred toldx of thread, and, as ho takes from thirty to forty -five 
days to flatten that quantit}', it represents a daily wage of from 
6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.), Tho winder, Mlayyn or fdrtost, gets about 
S}d. (2i 08 .) a tola. Ho winds from ono or throe-quarters of 
a (ola a day, and thus earns from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 os.). The 
rcs/imadla, who prepares the silk used in making gold thread, is 
paid from 4s. to 5s. (Us. 2-Rs. 2i) a hundred gtUbs, equal to a 
doily wage of from 41d. to Gd. (3-4 as.) 

During the cold and hot months, except on holidays, work is 
fairly constant, hut, in tho rainy months, the demand is very slock, 
and the workmen liavo to live on their savings. Nono of thoso 
workers, except tho rcshimv&la, or silk roelcr and spinner, get help 
from their women in their special craft. Their ordinaiy hours of 
work are from seven to eleven in tho morning and from two to five 
in tho evening. Even during tho busy season they cannot Svork by 
candle light because they must always be able to seo whether tho 
wire is scratched in passing through tho drawplatc. A slight 
scratch, and the exposure of tho silver, spoils tho whole work. 
They have no trade guilds and hardly any special craft rules. 

The manufacture of cotton goods supports fi’om 4000 to 6000 
families, partly Musnhniins and partly Hindus, chiefly settled in 
Ycola, Malcgaou, Nusik, ChiVndor, Diudoi’i, and Sinnnr. Mdlognon 
and Yeola turbans have a specially good nnmo, and arc sent to 
Kbdndesh and Bombay. In Yeola there nro said to bo 2000 looms, 
all of them worked by Musalmans, of whom 900 nro Moinins and 
1100 Benares ^ilusalmiins. All of these MusnlmAns nro nowcomors. 
Tho Momins are said to have come from Upper India in 1857 and 
1858, and the Benares Musalmdns after tho Bengal famine of 
1 863-64. They, espooially the Momins, are said to bo very unsettled. 
In the Ndsik famine of 1870-77, from 300 to 400 of them loft Yeola. 
In Mdlogaon there are said to bo 2441 looms, 734 of them worked 
by Hindus, and 1707 by Musalmans. In the Chdndor sub-division, 
there are said to bo twenty looms, of which thi-eo or four are worked 
by Musalmdns and the rest by Ilindus. In Ndsik town thoro are 
forty-two looms all worked by Hindus. 

Most of tho nnblcachcd yarn used for turbans is brought from 
Bombay mills and coloured red by tho local dyers. Eor tho finer 
fabrics, such as robes and waistcloths, English dyed yam is chiefly 
used. In weaving it into cloth the yarn goes through eight 
processes. It is first steeped in water and placed on the largo reel, 
plialkd.^ It is then transfemed from tho largo reel to tho middle- 
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sized reel, asari or /pareta, by a weaver who holds the end of 
the central rod of the large reel in Lis toes, and, with his right hand, 
drawing off the yam from the skein, winds it on the smaller real, 
whidi li6 holds in Ms left hand and ■whirls round in a small cup or 
smooth coooanut shelL To make the skeins of^ a convenient 
size, it is next reeled off the middle-sized reel, asa/ri, on to a small 
conical reel called charhi. The yam is then taken^to the ralial- 
vdla, to be twisted and wound round bobbins, hdndis^ or warw. 
It is next worked by winding it, two threads at a time, in and out 
among rows of bamboo rods about four feet apart.* It is then 
spread on two bamboos, stretched tight between two posts or trees, 
and sized with rice paste. If it wants colouring, it is ot this stage 
dyed. Finally it is woven, the process in no way differing from the 
process adopted in weaving silk. 

The weavers of cotton robes, waistcloths, and bodices, use ike 
same appUanoes as the weavers of silk fabrics.* The turban weaver 
has a smaller loom, and makes use of a different set of tool^ 
Ikesa are seven in number. The shuttle beam, Jidtya, in which 
the reed, phani, is fitted, worth 6d. (4 as.) ; two bars, dthnyaSj to 
keep the warp stretched, worth 6d, (4 as.) ; a beam, turai, 
round which the woven fabric is wound j a pair of shuttles, dhoh, 
worth Is. (8 as.) j a big reel, pMUta, the same as is used fM 
silk ; a smaller reel, phalki} and a wheel, rahdtj for sizing the weft 
yarn with gam arable. 

The chief articles made are turbans, robes, waistcloths, and 
bodices. The turbans are in considerable demand, and, besides 
being sold locally, are sent in large numbers to Bombay. The 
demand for the other articles is purely local, the chief markets 
being Sinnar, Sangamner, Ohfindor, Msik, and BagMn. 

01 the whole number of from 4000 to 5000 families, about 400 are 
said to be well-to-do, working their own jrarn and themselves 
disposing of their fabrics. The rest are almost all badly ofi, and 
hard pressed by the competition of machine-made goods. The 
weavers are paid from 6d. toOd. (4-6 oe.) for each robe, and from 
128. to 168. (Rs. G-Rs. 8) for-each turban, representing a daily wage 
of from 6d. to la. (4-8 os.). But their employment is far from 
steady, and, in the rainy season, they fail to earn an average of 8d. 
(2 08 .) a day. The women do not weave. But many of them, M 
well as many of the weavers’ children, earn Id. or 2d. (8-16 pies) a 
day, as warpers and reelors. 


rr ' ^ thus described by Dr. Forbes TV«tson in Jiif 

i.cxulo^ Fadjics, q 7 8 *Tbi8 opention is uBtinlly nerfonned in & field, or any open ipot 
com-cuiont lor tbe rrork, near tho weaver's house. For this purpoao, four short bamboo 
C. m tho ground, at measured distances (varriuR according to the 

"\^»®'’cml pairs of rods nro^fed between them, 
ImwSS i w paraUcl rows of rods about four feet apart. Tho weaver, 

f J™** “ ®'®’> the latter over 

ertniinn then walka aloog tho rows, laying dowir two threads nndf^ 

at the cctasag his hmds between each pidr ot rods), until bo arrives 

contineM He retraces his footsteps from this point, and thoa 
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Hindu weavevs keep foriy-two, and Musalman weavers keep Chapter VI. 
sixty-four yearly holidays. In busy times, Octohor to May, their Crafts, 
working hours are from seven to eleven in the morning, and in the 
evening from two till dark. Those of them who work their ow 
materials generally -go at the close of the day to sell their wares in 
the market. None of the difEerent classes have any trade guild or 
special trade constitution. 

Besides cloth there are two cotton manufactures, white carpets and Carpet Mating. 
Turkey red tapes. The white carpet or jhorya workers, of whom 
thercare about fifty families in Malegaon, are Maratha Hindus known 
as Bunkars or weavers. Except a little that is grown locally, their 
supply of cotton comes from Khandesh. Carpet making has the 
special interest, that it is almost the only branch of textile work in 
which hand spinning survives. A. cotton cleaner, pinjdri, takes the 
cotton, cleans it, and shapes it into rolls about an inch round and six 
inches long. These rolls, which are called pena and are worth from 
Is. Sd. to Is. 6d. a pound {Ee.lJ-Be.H sher) , are handed to the 
spinner, who is always a woman. The spinner makes a long nail whirl 
rapidly round, by turning the handle of a small wheel with her right 
hand. As the nail whirls, she feeds it with cotton, which the rapid 
motion of the nail spins into fibre. As it is spun, the yarn is wound 
round the nail, and taken away with the nail when it is covered. 

In weaving, the threads of the warp are passed through notches on a 
toothed beam, a primitive form of the reed j in front of the beam, 
between it and where the weaversits, is across bamboo, over and under 
which, before passing them through the teeth, the threads of the warp 
are wound. Near this bamboo, there hangs from the roof,aheavy board 
of wood, which can be made to press down the warp either in front 
of or behind the bamboo ; in front is the cloth beam, and a hollow 
bamboo shuttle, and a wedgo-shaped bar for forcing the woof home. 

In detail the ohiof parts are : The oloth-beam, turai, round which the 
carpet is wound as soon as it is woven, and kept tight by a peg 
passed through a hole in it. The jav, a flat wedge-shaped bar, 
used to drive the woof thre'ads home. The lavaki, a flat piece of 
very heavy wood hanging from the roof, pressing down the warp 
either in mont of or behind the cross bamboo, tokar. The datii, or 
toothed beam, the most primitive form of the reed, phani, through 
whose teeth or notches the fibres of the warp are passed. The 
dhote, or shuttle of hollow bamboo open at both ends, in which the 
moistened fibre is placed. And the tokar, a bamboo of the same 
breadtbas the warp, placed between the toothed beam or reed and 
the weaver, with the fibres of tbe warp passed alternately over and 
tmder it. It is moved forwards and backwards, by the weaver, who 
holds it by its ends with his hands, and, between each throw of the 
shuttle, pushes it in front or behind the hanging beam. 

The carpets are white. They vary in size from sixteen feet by 
five to 23 J by 7^, and in price from 14 r. 6d, to £1 4s. (Rs. 7^. 

Rs. 12). The workmen generally sell them to local or Morvddi 
cloth merchants, or, on market days, to consumers. They are used 
by middle class natives. 

When at work, the cotton cleaner and the spinner earn from Sd, 
a 23—22 
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to 4id. (2-8 annas) a day. But tlie demand for carpets is small, 
and the trade is dying. Most carpet weavers have become 
labourers. 

Tape Weaving is carried on by Bbaradisj a class of wandering 
Maritha singers and reciters. They use European Turkey-red 
yarn, bought from Vdnis who bring it from Bombay. This they 
weave into stripes'two or three inches broad. Their loom is of the 
simplest construction. Between two uprights, each about sixteen 
inches high, are placed two horizontal bars, one joining the tops and 
the other the centres of the uprights. To the central horizontal bar 
are tied a row of loops each two inches long. In arranging the 
warp, one thread is passed through a loop and the next over the 
upper horizontal bar, at a spot just above the space between two of 
the loops. The weaver, sitting in front of the uprights, holds in 
his right hand a bundle of tlie fibre intended for weft, passes it 
across through the warp into his left hand, and forces the weft home - 
by a blow from a flat wedge-shaped piece of wood called hdiya. As 
he weaves, ho slackens the warp which ho keeps tied to a peg or 
beam on the other side of the upright frame. 

The only article made is a tape from two to three inches broad 
and from three to four yards long. It is worn ns a loin tape in 
addition to the langoii or loincloth, by low class Hindus particularly 
gymnasts. They cost l^d. to 3d. (1-2 os.) each. The Bhni-fidis 
Work at tins tape wea,ving in their leisure hours only, and do not 
earn more than 2s. (Re. 1) a month. 

Cotton Dyers, with an estimated strength of from 200 to 220 
families, are found in the chief towns of the district, especially in 
piegaon from forty to fifty families, in Yeola from 100 to 120 
families, and in Nnsik eleven families. They are of three classes, 
indigo dyers, monnda dyers, and safilower dyers. The indigo 

“re found in 

^nT.1 ^1 >"°rinda dyers, MarSltha Hindus, are ' 

saSlnr il “ j^I“*egaonj whero there are five families; and the 
Smihes! ^’^“re are eleven 

Of the three chief varieties of indigo, Bengal. Madras and Sind,-' 

the last IS alone used by the Ndsik Tf t iTd - 

after ftie fi™ f ers. It IS of five sorts, called 

I f ^^“'rp“r, Derfi, Nala, Bahalpn'r and Multan, 

one-quarter of the price of Bengal 
towns th?dver» t? brought from Bombay to the chief 
cakes t^Bbeftei^ themselves. It is prepared in irregular conical 

the solution of indigo the dyers 
•Slrie ?ua\ !wf' p^,foi. dyeing cotton, in wfcoh 

indigo is used Onlv®* mitka pip, for silk, in which good 

vatifa Ce • enSn?/ has a sweet vat. 

th. .H. tl Mal e *“* ” 
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In preparing a solution of five pounds of indigo, about loO gallons 
of water are ponred into the vat. To this is added eight pounds 
(4 sliers) of impure carbonate of soda, s&jilcliar, and four pounds 
(2 skers) of lime. The mixture is stirred and allowed to stand, 
while five pounds (2J sliers) of indigo are soaking in a sepai’ate 
dish of water. Next moming the soaked indigo is laid in a stone 
trough four feet square and four inches deep, mixed with water 
and, by a workman whose hands are covered with a thick cloth, 
is rubbed on the sides of the stone trough till the whole is dissolved. 
The solution is then ponred into the vat and the whole mixture 
stirred. The stirring goes on for about an hour, and is repeated 
two or three times before evening. In the evening, the remaining 
five pounds (2^ sliars) of indigo are rubbed in the stone trough, 
poured into the vat, and the mixture again stirred. On the third 
day, a copper pot of about ten gallons caxiacity, is filled with sediment 
from an old vat, and the sediment is thrown into the new vat, and 
the whole stirred and the vat closed.^ Next morning, the fourth day, 
the liquid in the vat is yellow, and, when stirred, begins to foam. The 
colour of the foam shows whether the mixture has, or has not, been 
successful.’ If it is reddish the liquid is in good order ; if white, it 
wants three pounds of carbonate of soda > and, if it irritates the skin, 
clots, or is oily, about four pounds of dates should be added. The 
vat is ready for work on the fifth day. This is the process when 
a now vat is started. In ordinary cases the liquid in the vat is 
renewed by adding lime, carbonate of soda, and indigo in half the 
quantities mentioned above. Unless the dye is spoiled the vat is 
not cleaned. The sediment can be used any number of times 
provided there is no failare in preparing the dye. 

■ To prepare the sweet vat, milliaptp, for dyeing silks, 120 gallons 
of water are poured into the barrel ; four pounds of carbonate of soda 
are added, and the whole is kept covered for three days. On the 
third day, four pounds of carbonate of soda and two pounds of 
lime are added, and the whole is stirred three times a day. Next 
morning, the fourth day, four pounds of old brown sugar are 
dissolved in cold water, and the solution is thrown into the vat, 
and the whole is occasionally stirred for three days more. When 
fermentation sets in, the mixture begins to crackle. At this stage 
the foam is examined, and, if it is reddish, the vat is in working 
order. If the foam is white, thi'ee pounds of carbonate of soda 
and an equal quantity of lime, are added to the vat and stirred. 
The proportions of lime and brown sugar iu the vat require nice 
adjustment ; if this is not properly attended to, the indigo rots, 
smells horridly, and is unfit for dyeing.® When the vat is ready. 
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* If thcrols no seaiment, two pounds (one shcr) of lime^ two ponnds (ono t^cr) 
of d.ttes, iind too pounds (Svo tlicrs) of water arc boUod till tKo mixture becomes 
yoUow. ^cn tbe vat is stirred, the hot mixture throim in, and the Viit closed. 
Next moming the liquor in the vat is yellow and tbe rest goes on as described in the 
text 

_ - The fo-im is often gathered, mode into balls, and dried. It is need to rub on cloth 
in patches whore the dye has not taken. 

S' Dr. Kinlyen DAji i Dyeing in IVestem India, 23. 
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the cloth is soaked ia water for a night and then folded and throw 
into the vat, where, for about half an hour, it is turned ovet aai 
moved through the liquid. It is then taken out, well squeeze^ 
and stretched in the sun to dry. For pale blue one dipping is , 
enough ; for deep blues the cloth has to be dipped and dried once 
a day for three days. The indigo dyers of Ndsik do not prepMO 
any indigo prints. 

When new, the doth, whether cotton or silk, almost always , 
belongs to the dealer who pays the dyer at a certain rate for the • 
piece, and disposes of the cloth in the chief district towns. The 
dealer is generally a Shimpi who carries the cloth on bullock hack 
or in carts to the diSerent weekly markets. The wearers aw 
almost all Musalmins. 

Besides in preparing fresh cloth, indigo dyers find much work 
in re-colouring old clothes. These, chiefly Musolmdn tnrhans and 
waistclo^s, are first carefully washed in water and then once or 
^ce dipped in the vat. The dyer is paid Id. (8 pies) a yaid- 
For fresh cloth and yarn used in weaving women’s robes, thecha^ 
varies according to the depth of the colour, from Id, to 3d. (|-2 ds-l 
a yard, and in re-colouring dyed cloth from Jd. to Id. (J-3 ontifl),. 

If in constant employment, an indigo dyer will dye fifty 
and make from 2s. to 4s, (Be, l-Rs. 2) a day. From this heh« 
to meet the cost of the indigo and other materials. Besides this 
the demand for his labour is not constant. He is generally busy 
some weeks before the chief Mnsalman holidaysT But agaia,' 
especia y dating the tmns, he sometimes passes weeks with littk 
q.? + e^Mnings are probably not more thsn 

TC htJ t^keno part in the dyeing. 

to fifteen holidays a year Ld they ordinaiily 
tr^e "" eommnnityw 


ar?dewn Sfflowl! Musatofins or Hindus. In Hfisik towc 

and three to Sndus Of Th? Musalm^ 

in Iditvfir, one in ® Mnsalman dye works, tffC 

and two near the Trimhak GafC) 

eighth helones to a Musaimfins, and fh* 

more C five ^ ^®^® H4sik for 

They are Snntiia -j P®*'|^®'P® about two hundred years. 

dZi. In Cwmni kf ^^^® Aurangabad and 

the Ndsik pa^er-S™ 

belonged to Jodhnurhavobao*® formerly 

Though both are Smmil 

materially from the local and- customs they difier. 

o^ochon to take food fr<™ though they have no 

whL n ® Musalmfia dyers^®“fe y®* a**"**®^ 

while the original Ndsik dvras t-o ®' Mdrwdr turban, 

Bar tho three-cornered Mardtba 
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turban. The Marwdr Musalman women wear a ciress, partly like 
that worn by the local Musalman women and partly like the Hindu 
Mdrwfir dress. With one exception, the dyers live and work in 
hired houses. Though self- supporting and fairly well-to-do, none of 
them hare any capital; they are said to carry on their buainesa on 
borrowed funds. Aceoyding to a local story, there once lired in 
Knsik town two celebrated dyers named Ndjekhdn and Daulkhan, 
whose scarlet, gul-i-andr, dye was the best known and most 
fasMonablo shade in Western India. Nor does the secret seem 
altogether lost, for Ohhotabhdi’s scarlet is stiU one of the most 
popmar of Ndsik tints. 

In Mdlegaon sub-dirision are said to bo about fifty families of 
dyers. As in Nisik they are both Musalmdus and Hindus. The 
Hindus, who belong to the Bhdysdr caste, are said to have come 
from Patau in G-njarat, and to be settled for three or four 
generations in Malegaon. As in Hasik the Musalmdn dyers are 
partly from Marwar and partly local. In Teola there are about 
120 houses of dyers or Rangaris. All are Hindus of the Bhdvshr 
■ caste. They have been settled in Yeola for generations and do not 
' know where they came from. In Sinnar snb-diviaion there are 
• about eight families of dyers. Except one widow, who is of the 
1 Nirdli caste and dyes indigo, all are Hindus of the Bhdvsar 
I caste. They are very poor and have to work as labourers. In 
■j Bagldn are about twenty to twenty-four families of dyers, all of 
them Bhdvsdra by caste and poor. Safilower dyeing is an important 
industry, as most Hindus and Muhammadans have to get their turbans 
;; dyed at least once in twelve months. 

; The dye is made from the dried and pressed fiowers of the safSower, 
Icummba, Carthamus tinctorius plant, a bright yellow-flowering 
tbistle-like annual much grown both for its flowers and for its 
oil-yielding seeds. Though a beautiful red, safilower fades quickly, 
and does not bear washing. As it has no affinity for any known 
mordant it cannot be made fast. The crop comes to market in 
E ebr uapr and March. Of the four chief varieties, 6u jariit, Abnsliahar 
or Persian, Sbolapnr, and TJmrdvati, tho two last, which are also the 
cheapest, are most used in Ndsik. They are brought to Nasik, 
generally in powder or in loose filaments, by the dyers themselves, 
at prices varying from £3 4s. to £4 16s. (Es. S2-E8.48) the 
hundredweight (4 mans ) . This dye is used only for colouring cotton 
goods. , The other dye stufi, used by the safQower dyers, is tho 
commercial turmeric the product of the Curcuma longa, which yields 
an unstable yellow dye. The mother tubers, which contain more 
colouring matter and are therefore preferred, cost from 4s. to 6s. 
(Es. 2 - Es. 4) a man. The impure carbonate of soda, sajikhdr, 
made from burning saltwort and other plants, comes through Bombay 
from the Arabian coast, Persia, and Sind. It contains about forty 
per cent of dry carbonate of soda, besides many impurities, chiefly 
carbonaceous matter, sulphurates, lime, and iron, and is sold at 8s. 
the hundredweight (Re, 1 a man). 

. A safflower dyer’s only appliances are a few copper pots, and a 
few stool-like fiamos, with a piece of coarse doth tied over the top 
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o£ each to form a strainer^ jhoU. The powderetl safilovrer is placed ia 
the hollow of tho strainer nud water is poured on it. As the 
colouring matter dissolves in tho wntcr^ it is allowed to trickle into 
n^ copper pot placed below tho stminor. This process is repeated 
till almost tho whole of tho colouring matter is separated. 

Prom safllowor eleven colours are made. (1) Scarlet, pid-f-ondr, 
literally, pomegranate flower, by steeping tho cloth in an alkaline 
solution of turmeric, then in a similar solution of safflower, and 
lastly treating it with lime juice and drying it. (2) Crimson, 
husiunbi, that is safflower proper, by stec{)iiig tho cloth in an 
alkaline solution of safflower and brightening it by adding lime 
juice. (3) ilottyn, flesh, or rather blush-rose, by steeping the cloth 
in a weak alkalino solution of safflower and then in lime jnice. 
For this colour the cloth has first to bo washed very clean. (I) 
Pyaji, pink, by treating tho cloth with a little more concentrated 
alkaline solution of Siifllower, and then steeping it in lime juice- 
(5) Gu/dlii, rose pink, and (G) Gahera guldbij deep rose, shades of 
flesh and pink and mode in the same way but with a larger 
proportion of safflower. (7) Kinniji, cochineal red, a light magonta, 
IS pr^uced by steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of safflower, 
and then in a boiling watery solution of cochineal and galls, to which 
lime juice is added, (8) Narangi, orange, produced by steeping tbs 
cloth in an alkalino solntion of turmeric, then in one of safllowor, and 
lastly in weak lime juice. (9) Kcuhari, saffron colour, or yellow with 
a sliado of owango, produced in the same way ns No. 8, with n larger 
proportion of turmeric. (10) Basanii, bright yellow, obtained by 
s eopmg the cloth in an alkalino solution of turmeric and passing it 
trough a solution of alum. (1 1 ) Baingani, briujai colour or pnrple, 
M produced from a mixture of indigo and cochineal. It is fast, all 
the others are floetmg. 

are mainly turbans, and 

ooonsionnllypatafsorgirls’robes. wiroiius, 

Anriirwta. T day of tho EoK festival 

t^arch-Apnl), when people send their clothes to be sprinkled with 

For dyeing a turban, the workman is paid from Is to 10s Be. i' 
Es. 5) Mcording to the shade ; and for dyeing a robe' or sheet be is 

f \ sprmkhng safflower red on children’s 

Ij© dyed. There is also it rainy weather, are sent to 

itisthemaSr^Bon tL hot months, «S 

Beven-T;^',.i ™ raason, ihe ordinary hours of work are from 

bwsy oeason they work at Sf a^ng^nd dijbg tC dytd tmbaS 
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The only holidays on TThich the Mnsaltn&ns stop ■work are the 
Bakar Id, Bamjdn Id, and Moharam. Hindu dyers rest on the 1st 
and 15th of every lunar months on the day after Basra (October), 
and on the day after Sankrdnt (12th January), or twenty-sis days 
in the year. Dyers complain that the cost of the dyes has lately 
greatly increased, and that, as they have not been able to raise 
their charges, their profits are much smaller. They have no trade 
guild, and, escept the Marwar Musalmans, do not get any help 
from their women in safilower dyeing. 

Calico Printing and Morinda Dyeing are carried on by about half 
a dozen families of safflower dyers at Mdlegaon. 

Besides the brass pots and strainers used in dyeing, families 
engaged in calico printing require stamps or moulds. These are 
blocks of wood with their faces carved in different designs. They 
are prepared by carpenters of the Sut&r caste, and cost about 2s. 
(BiO. 1) each. A calico printer has generally a large store of blocks 
of different designs. 

There are eight procesaea in printing cloth. (1) The cloth is 
washed in plain water; (2) it is dipped in a mixture of oil, 
carbouate’of soda, and three-days-old goat and sheep droppings; (8) 
it is washed ; (4) it is dipped in water containing powdered raw 
myrobalans; (6) it is dried; (6) it is handed to the printer who 
stamps the cloth, keeping his block dipped in a mixture of sulphate 
of copper and tamarind seed paste; the mark is at first greyish, 
but on exposure to the sun it becomes black ; (7) it is boiled in a 
solution of morinda powder, ul, and alum ; (8) and it is washed 
and dried. In some cases, to give it a dark red tint, the part of the 
cloth that has not been stamped is, before the final boiling (7) 
covered with powdered ochre and tamarind seed paste. 

The only articles printed are : (1) Quilts, pdsodas, pieces of cloth 
stuffed with cotton-wool and worn as blankets; (2) scarves, pkadkis, 
worn by Mavdtha, Agri, Gujarati, and Gavli women ; (3) double 
coarse cloths used as carpets, jdjams. A quilt, which is about four 
feotby eight, is. printed for about Is. (8 ns.), a scarf for from 6d. 
to 9d. (4-6 as.), and a floor cloth, which is generally fifteen feet 
by eight, for about 3s. (Ee. 1-8). When the dyer buys the 
unDleaGnea clotu and prints it on Lis own. account, Le sells a 
quilt at from is. to 8s. (Es. 2 -Es. 4), a scarf at from Is. to 3s. (Ee. i- 
Ke. 14), and a floor cloth at from 9e. to £l (Es. 44 -Es. 10). In 
plain morinda, dl, dyeing, the processes numbered 4-, 6, and 6 are 
omitted. Deducting the cost of the doth, the dye stuffs and 
the labour on menial work, the morinda dyers and calico printers 
get a net profit on each quilt of from 44d. to fid. (3-4«s.), and on 
each soai-f of from Sd. to fid. (2-4 as.). His average monthly 
income is from £1 to £2 (Es. 10-Bs.20). There is a fair demand 
for printed calicoes. But the Mdlegaon printers complain that 
since the introduction of foreign articles, their profits have steadily 
declined. Calico pi-infers are helped by their women. Their usnd 
working hours uro from seven in the morning to eleven and from 
■^0 to snnsGt. They keep the same twenty-six yearly holidays as the 
Hindu dyers. They have no trade guild, ^ 
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dietriot, particularly m places with good • /r-jmerlT 

of thei have looms. They have no tradition of haw lormeny 

lived in any other part of the country. ° £1 j-ei. and 

Mardthas in language, house, dress, or thrifty 

wear a peculiar brass or cheap gold eainUo- y yiag 

and hardworking. They tend flocks of 

the sheep, and sorting, cleaning, spinning, and 7 on^eis 

Theyhav^ a high priest named Men SCS 

are m Khdndesh, and who every year ’nsits the Nasik Dha „ 
and receives their offerings. Their family gods 
and Bahiroha who, they believe, watch over their flocks, i o ^ 
blankets are to some extent imported, but the native blau 
too cheap and comfortable to suffer much from the competition. 

Almost the whole of the wool woven into blankets in ^dsihis e 
produce of the local flocks. About the beginning, aim agai 
the end, of the cold season (November and March), Dhanga 
their sheep to some stream, to a spot where the banks are s p 
one side and sloping on the other. They dnve the ®“p®P yj 
edge of the steep bank, and throw or push them over it, one j 
one. The sheep swim to the other bank, and are kept 
the sand till the sun dries their wool. When they are dry, . 
the help of his wife and children, the shepherd shears^ them w'l 
large pair of scissors. Besides the local supply, wool is 8°?? 
brought from Khdndesh, the Dhangar either going for it hi^ ' 
or buying it from some travelling peddler. It is generally soio 
£l (Es. 10) for the quantity obtained from one hundred 8^®®P-® 
one shearing, the quantity being from twenty-four to twenty-t 
pounds. 

When the wool is shorn, it is sorted according to colour, 8ud 
its clots and tangles opened by a tool like the cotton cleaner’s b®*" . 
It is then carried to the spinning wheel, a* machine in no way 
different from the cotton spinning wheel. The yam is * j.. 
arranged round two sticks, each two to three feet long, 
horizontally five or six feet apart. The fibre is lightly sized 
tamarind paste boiled in water, and arranged on the loom to fw® 
the warp. A blanket weaver’s loom is very much like the loo® 
used in making cotton carpets. It has six parts, the cloth beam 
tbeyao, the cai, the lavai, the reed, the bamboo,, and the w^rp 
beam. The vai is a bamboo stick from two to three feet longi , 
wound round with sized and toughened cotton thread to form loop* _ 
through which the warp fibres have to pass. The' warp fibre if! 
first tied to the cloth beam, passed through the loops of the ®a'» * 
and then placed in the notches of the reed or ddtri, passed above 
and below the bamboo, tohar, and finally tied to the warp I 


* Hi^rae Holluur belongs to thar costc, and in liis native vjjliigo Ho' 
ncarssUia, a temple, dedicated to Bahiroba, » maintained by the Indor government' 
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wWoh is a bamboo stick two or three feat long, and half an inch in 
diameter. When the irarp is arranged, the weaver passes a bamboo 
shuttle, dhote, between the two sets of warp fibres, lays down the 
shuttle, and draws towards him the yaw, which has a flat iron bar in 
the face of it, and drives the thread of the weft home. He then 
draws out his weft- bar, you, and shifts the beam, fauot, that is^hung 
from the roof, to the other side of the bamboo which is placed in the 
middle of the warp. This movement changes the alternate fibres, 
and the weaver begins afresh, passing the shuttlo between them. 
The process is repeated till the &bric is woven to the^ required 
length. When the weaving is over, the blanket is sized with 
tamarind seed paste and dried in the sun. 

Besides those required^ by a carpet weaver, the blanket weaver 
uses two tools, shears worth Is. (8 os.) a pair, of which he keeps one 
pair for each working member of his family, with a few files for 
ahaspeain.g them, worth le. (fi each, ami the spimting machise, 
dhunki, worth about 3s. (Be. 1-8). The products of his loom are the 
single hlanket, kdmhli, and the donhlo blanket, chavdle, formed by 
sewing two single blankets together. The lidmhli is from two to 
three feet broad by five to six feet long, and the chavdle three to 
four feet by about ten. The single blanket is worth from Ss. to 6«. 
(Be. li-Rs. 3), and the double from 6s. to 6s. (R8,2i-B8.4). 
They are worn over the head and shoulders as a shelter from rain 
and cold, and serve the poor as carpets and bedding. The 
weaver generally owns the wool he works with, and seldom employs 
labourers. If he does, he pays each labourer 4s. (Rs. 2) a month 
besides food. A single blanket takes a man from one to two days 
to weave, and, after deducting the cost of the wool, yields him from 
6d. to Is. (4-8 as.). In shearing, sorting, cleaning, and spinning, 
ho is helped by the women and children of his family. To start as 
a weaver a man wants a capital of from £1 to £2 (Rs.l0-Es.20). 

The blankets woven during the week are sold on the market 
day, generally to the consumers. If not disposed of in the market 
town, they are hawked in the villages round. Blankets ere always 
in demand. But June and October are tbe busiest months. The 
ordinary hours of work are from eleven to sunset j they do not 
weave in the morning. The only day in the year on which work is 
entirely stopped is Basra (October-Hovember). The industiy is 
prosperous. 

Paper-making, introduced about eighty years ago by one BfiMji 
Ab&ji, a Thakur or Brabma-Kshatriya, was onoe important and 
prosperous but is now fallen into decay. Bal&ji A.bfijl is said to 
have brought to Ndsik a colony of Musalmfin paper-makers from 
Eoje near Aurangabad, and to have set up the first paper factory, 
which is still in the possession of his grandson, an old man 
of about sixty. The family has been in Nasik eight or nine 
geuerations, and is said to have been founded by an officer under 
the Bijdpur government. A few months after the opening of the 
first paper mill in Ndsik, the paper-makers of Eoj© are said to have 
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at from 10*. to £1 10*. (Bs. 5-Hs. 16) a Tilloge. The value of the 
nitre is said to be cousiderable, some £20 to £30 (Ha. 200 • 
Bs. SOO). But the supply of earth is soon exhausted, and as the 
masouty pans cost a large aum, the number of nitre trorkeis is 
always small. When the nitre is ready it is taken for sale to 
17dsik, Dhulia, Poona, end other places. It sells at from 8*. to 6*. ' 
(Bs.l^-Ba.3) a man. It is chiefly used in making fireworks. 

Lac-working gives employment to a small number of Musalnulns 
who form a separate community, known as Lakharis. They are 
chiefly found in Ndsik, Mdlegaon, and Chdndor. The raw material 
is generally bought from Bohoris, or native stationers, who get it 
from Bombay. Besides lac they require other pigments, vermilion, 
orpiment, indigo, and copper-leaf, which also they get from 
the Bohoris. The process is to mix a certain amount of cheap 
sealing wax with brick dust, and heat it till it becomes thoroughly 
pliable. It is then made into a stick about an inch in diameter 
and from one to two feet long. Next it is covered at one end with 
a layer of lac coloured red, yellow, green, or blue, by mixing with 
it mechanically such pigments as vermilion, orpiment, and indigo, , 
or, if green is wanted, a mixture of orpiment and indigo. The end 
thus covered with coloured lao is then heated and drawn out. 
When the coloured end becomes as small us a quill it is cut away 
from the stick, and, while still hot, it is stamped by a carved brass or 
wooden mould. It is next wound round a wooden cylinder and the 
ends heated and joined, and, finally, to make it lie m one plane, it 
is laid on a stone slab, covered with a flat piece of wood, and struck 
lightly with a hammer. 

The lac-worker uses six tools. The rolling pin, saila, to roll the 
heated lac into a stick, worth 6d. (4 a*.). A stone which must be 
flat and is generally a piece of a broken grinding mill. The stone 
is heated and the lao softened on it and rolled into a stick. The 
A hammer worth fid. (4 os.). Two fhasat or many- 
sided wooden or brass moulds with different designs carved on 
each face, each mould costingfrom 16*. to £1 (Bs. 8 -Eb. 10). The 
socAa, or wooden cylinder, round which the wax is wound to give 
8 wng. The tJiappa, or flat piece of wood, with 
the lac ring is pressed to make it lie in one plane. 



nf vv. iney are worn oy ninau women 

not in m ^88 bracelets have no special merit, and are 

Xeir workmen are poor. ^Even, with the help 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

According to BrdliraaQ tradition tlie sage Agnstya, who introduced 
Aryan civilisation from the north into the Deccan, when visited at 
his hermitage near Nisik, presented B&m the hero of the RAmayan, 
with a how and other wonder-working weapons, and advised him to 

E 'he rest of his exile at Pnnchavati on the G-od&vari opposite 
. Janasthd.n or Kdsik is described in the !^md.yan as a 
forest country rich in fruit and flower trees, full of wild beasts and 
birds, and inhabited by tribes of Ttikshasas.^ 

The routes through Baglan to the Gujarat coast and through Ndsik 
to the Konkan coast must have been lines of traffic from remote 
times. The early rulers of Ndsik were probably local chiefs who 
were subject to the overlords of Tagar and Faithan, and had their 
head-quarters at Anjini or Anianiri in the south-west, at S&ler in 
the north-west, and at Chindor near the centre of the present 
district.* 

The large series of rock temples in the range of hills about five 
miles south-west of l^dsik shows, that from the second century 
before to the second oentuiy after the Christian era, Ndsik was under 
rulers who patronised Buddhism, some of whom probably lived at 
Faithan on the left bank of the Goddvori about 110 miles below 
Ndsik.® The first dynasty of which distinct record remains are the 


* GrifTith's Bdinllyan, III. 45-72 ; Manning’s Ancient and Mcdiieval India, II. 19. 

* Tagnr is said (Grant Duff’s Marithda, 11 ; Wilford'e As. Res. I. 369) to have been 

important enough to attract Egyptian merchants os early as B.a 250. Its position has 
not been fixed. It has lately (Jour. Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soo. XIII. 9) been identified 
with Junnar in Poona. Bnt Jnnnar docs not agree with the position of Tagar given 
cither by Ptolemy (A.n, 150) or by the author of the Periplus (a.d. 247), both of whom 
place Tagar cast of Faithan. (Bertius’ Ptolemy, Asia Map X ; McCiindle’a Periplus, 
125, 126). The remark in the Periplus (McCrindlo’a Edition, 126) that many articles 
brought into Tagar from the parts along the coast were sent by wagons to Broa^, 
seems to show that Tagar was then in communication with the Bay of Bengal and lay 
on the line of traffic with the far cast, -which then made Mcsolia or Masalu (Masuli- 
patan) so important n trade centra (Ptolemy, Asia Map X.; Vincent’s Periplus, II. 520, 
523), and in later times enriched Milkhet, Eolydn, Bidnr, Golkonda, and Eaidarabad. 
Paithan, though traditionally founded by Shdlivihan in A.D. 78, was a place of 
impertmeo os early as the third ccntuiy B-C. Bhdn D&ji in Jonr. Bom. Br. Bov. As 
Soo. tTIL 239. ' 

* One of the pillars in the Bbarhnt Stnp (B.C. 250-200) is the gift of a Bnddhist 
pilgrim of Ndsik. (Cunningham’s Bharhut Stnp, 138). One of the earliest inscriptions 
nt jN&sik (B.C. 100) mentions the town under its present nomo (Forgnsson and Bingess’ 
Cnvo Temples, 203 ; Jour. B, B. R. A. S. VII. 48). Fatanioli (about B.o. 145 aerard- 
ing toFrofessots Goldsthcker and Bbanddrkar, bnt os early as B.c. 7(10 according to 
Mr. Ennto, Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, 343) calls it Kdsikya (Mohdbhdsnys 
VI. 26), and Ptolemy (a.p. 150) enters it as Xdsik. (Bertius’ Ptolemy, Asia Map X), 
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Chapter VI, ntfroni lOw. to £1 lOo. (Its. 5-Ils.l5) ftvillogo. The vnluo of tls 
Ciofte. conaidcrnblo; somo £20 to £30 (Rs. 200* 

Its. 800). Dnt the snpply of earth is soon exhausted, and as the 
masonty pans cost a large sum, the iiuinhcr of nitre workers is 
nhvnj's small. 'When the nitre is ready it is taken for sale to 
Ktisik, Dhulin, Poona, and other places. It sells at from 3s. to Or. 
(Rs.l ^ -Ils.3) a man. It is chiefly used in making fireworks. 

1,80 Work. Lnc-working gives employment to n small number of Jfusalmias 

who form a separate community, known ns Lnkliaris. They are 
chiefly found in Ndsik, Mtilegnou, and Clitindor. The raw material 
is generally bought from Boboris, or native stationers, who get it 
from Bombay. Besides Inc they require other pigments, vermilion, 
orpimont, indigo, and copper-leaf, which also they get from 
the Bohoris. The process is to mix a certain amount of cheap 
sealing wax with brick dn.st, and heat it till it becomes thoroughly 
pliable. It is then made into n stick about an inch in diameter, 
and from one to two feet long. Next it is covered nt one end with 
a layer of Inc coloured red, yellow, green, or blue, by mixing with 
it mochanicnlly such pigments ns vermilion, orpiment, and indig^ 
or, it green is wnnted, n mixture of orpiment and indigo. The end 
thus covered with coloured lac is then heated and drawn out. 
IVhen tlio coloured end becomes ns small us a quill it is cut away 
from the slick, and, while still hot, it is stamped by n carved brass or 
wooden jnould. It is next wound round n wooden t^linder and the 
ends heated and joined, and, finally, to make it lie in one plane, » 
is laid on a stone slab, covered with a flat piece of wood, and struck 
lightly with n hammer. 

The lac-workor uses six tools. Tho rolling pin, sai/a, to roll tho 
heated lac into a stick, worth Off. ('i as.). stone whichmust bo 
flat and is generally a piece of a broken grinding mill. Ine st^ 
is boated and tho lac softened on it and rolled into n stick, ine 
cost is nominal. A liaraincr worth Gd, (4 as.). Two ihasas or xamj- 
sidod wooden or brass moulds with different designs camd^ra 
each face, cooh mould costing from 16s. to £l (Hs. B-Rs. 10). Tho^ 
sdc/ia, or woodon cylinder, round which tho wax is wound to give 
it tlio slinpo of n riog^. Tho Ihappa, or flnt pioco of Tvood, with 
which the Inc ring is pressed to mnko it lie in one plane. 

Tho only articles made are Ino bracelets. Tho maker generally 
disposes of them to tho Eiis.4rs, or bangle-sellers, selling them at 
from Jd.tolAd. (4-1 anna) each. They are worn by Hindu women 
at nil classes. Ndsik lac bracelets bnve no special merit, and are 
not in muob demand. Tho workmen are poor. Even, with the help 
of their women, they do not earn more than Horn 8s. to 12s. (Be.4> 
Bb, 0) a mouth. 
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kings seem to have held Ndsik till (either about A.B. 124 or 319) 
Shdtakarni Gautamiputra restored the Andhrabhrity^s, earning 
the title of the Destroyer of Shake, Tavans, and Palhavs.^ 
Gautamiputra ruled over Asilc, Ashmak, Mudhak, Surashtra, 
Kukur, Apar4ut, Vidarbh, Anup, Akar, and Avanti, a tract of 
country stretching from the north-west frontier of India to Berdr.® 
GantamiputiVs son Shri Pulumayi, who is said to have been just 
and liberal to Buddhists, seems to have had kingly powers over the 
north Deccan, and a place called Navanar, near Govardhan or Hdsik, 
seems to have been his local head-quarters.® Towards the close 
of the second century (178), Rudradaman, the third or more likely 
the fourth of the Gujarat Xshatraps, reduced the Andhrds’ power. 
He does not seem to have held Nasik or conquered any part of 
the Deccan.* According to the Vishnu Pnr4n, the restored Andh- 
rabhrityds ruled for ninety-five years after the close of Gautami- 
pntra’s reign, that is, according to the date accepted as the beginning 
.of the dynasty, either to about a.b. 220 or a.d. 414. Govardhan 
continued to be then- local head-quarters.® 

Early in the fifth century (a.d. 416) the rnbng family in the north 
Deccan seems to have been of the Abhir or Ahir tribe, whose inde- 
pendence, according to the PurAns, lasted for only sixty-seven 
years.® Their local capital is believed to have been at Anjaniri five 
miles east of Trimbak.^ At this time Govardhan, or Nasik, was an 


' Trana. See. Inter. Cong. 311. Gautamimitra’s date depends on the date of the 
beginning of the Andhrabliritya dynasty. Bhandiirkar (ditto), fixing the beginning 
of the dynasty a little before the Christian era and Gautamipntm’s date at A.S. 
319, extends Kshatrap rule in Kdsik over about 140 years. The evidence from 
'the Avriting and' ornament in the caves seems conflicting. The alphabet used 
‘by 'Cshavadilt, the son-in-laiv of Kahapdn, differs very slightly from that used by 
Gautamiputra. At the some time the pillar capitals in KahapAn’s cave (No. 'VIII.) 
'are cnt.in so much better stylo than those in the veranda of Gautamiputra’s cave 
(No. III.), that Gautamiputra's seem to belong to a much later period, though the 
'difference in stylo may perhaps be duo to the greater skill of NahapAu’s northern 
architect CFergiisson and Burgess' Gave Temples, 266, 268, 269). Ptolemy’s mention of 
Sir! Polemios of Faithan, apparently corresponding with Shii Pulimat, Fnlomavit, or 
FndumAyi, the son and successor of Gautamipntra, favours the view tliat Kshatrap 
rule over Ndsik did not last for mere than forty years. This also agrees with Professor 
Oldenborg'a view(Ind. Ant. X. 227) that ShAtakarni Gautamiputra'a defeat of Naba- 
pAn was about A. n. 100. 

° Trans. Sco. Inter. Cong, 311. For the first three names Mr. BbagvAnlAl reads 
Asik, Susnk, .and Mnlak or Kundak, and understands them to he Skythion tribes on 
the north-west frontier, the Arsaks or Parthians, the Sue, and the Mnndas. 

SurAshtra is Sorath or KAthiAwAr, Kukur Dr. Sdhler identifies with GujarAt in the 
FanjAb (Ind. Ant. VIl. 263). AparAnt is tbeKonkan, and Vidarbh apparently Bedar 
including BerAr. (H. H. Wilson, 11.164). Of Anup a trace seems to remain in Anuppur 
and its mined temples about seventy milee cost of Jabalpur (see Cunningham’s Arch. 
Snr.Bep. VIL 238). Akar and Avanti together form the modem hlAlwa, 

*Li«3en’s Ind. At. IV. 86-89. 

* Jour. Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soe. XIL 203, and Burgess’ Archcsological Survey, 
KAthiAwAr and Cnteb, 131-133. Kshatrap power lasted in GujarAt to 260, that is, 
calcnlatingon the Shak era, to A.D. 328 (Jour, Bom. Br. Boy. As. Sac. VIII. 28). 
In the GimAr inscription, BudradAman (178) 'states that though he tsrice conquered 
ShAtakarni, from their near relationship he did net destroy him, Ind. Ant. VII. 262. 

° Coins have (1870) been found at Nasik supposed to belong to the end of the fourth 
century a.d. The king’s name has' been read MAnas Nrip, but nothing of him is 
known, BhAu DAjiin Jonr. Bom, Br.'Boy. As. Soo. IX. cxcr. 

* Trans, Sec.- Inter. Cong. 354. v Lassen’s Ind. Alt. IV. 100. . 
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important seat of industry with separate guilds of weavers, engi- 

aK th^Sd^Df the fifth century (480), the country passed from' 
the Abhim to the Chalnlcyils, who, coming from Gujarat under 
Pulakeshi I., conquered the Deccan and established thar poweras 
far south as BAdlmi in KalUdgi* In the middle of the sevrath 
centurv (6501 the Ch4lnkyaNd,gvardhan gi-antedthe village ot Jiale- 
SS aSntly the present Belgaum-Tardlha about twelve rmles - 
MTth-east of Igatpuri, which is described as being m the district of 
Goparashtra » Lassen mentions Yddavs at Hasik in the latter part ot 
the eighth century. But the reference is doubtfrl * ' 

The nest dynasty which has left traces in Ndsik were Eathods. 
Bfiiflin, the rich and strong tract in the north of the district, through , 
which passes the chief line of traffic between Gnja^t and the 
Deccan, seems from very early times to have been held by a family 
of Eathods. According to their own account they were of the stocK 
of the Eanauj Eathods,® and had been settled in Bagldn since a.». 
300." They claimed to have at first been independent, coming thmr 
own money, and stated that they afterwards lost their power and paid 
tribute to Gujardtor to the overlord of the north Deccan, whichever 
happened to be tlie stronger » During early Muhammadan times 
(1370-1600) theBiglan TUthods continued powerful and almost 

independent, each chief on succession taking the title of Baharji. 
They submitted to Anrangzeb in 1640 and obtained good terms, but 
seem, not long after, to Have been crushed in the struggles between 
the Mardthds and the Moghals. . v > 

The connection "between the different branches or the great 
Rdthod tribe has not been fully made out. It is doubtful whether the 


1 Trans. Sec. Int. Cong. 342. Buddhism was then flourishing, tlie diief fdlowcra 
heing appaicnUy craftsmen andlahoiiters. The fame of Trirashmi, or Kasik, os a 
Buddhist settloment is shown hy the fact that nno of tho oaves was mooe tw 
Indrdgnidatta, a northerner or Yavan who lived in SatUmiiri a town near SintL 
Mendicant priests from idl sides met during tns roios at Trirashmi. At tho same 
time BrAhmanisui was not neglected. Ushavaddt gave as much to BrdhmansasM 
Buddhists, and in Buddhist inscriptions Brihmans arc spoken of with reverence. 
Trans. Sec. Inter. Cong. 351. ‘ . 

a Ussen's Ind. Alt. IV. 90; h'leet in Ind. Ant TIL 247. It was foroiejly 
thonght that this branch of the Chllufcyds was established In the Deccan m 
fourth century (3S4) (BUiotin Jour. Eoy. As. Soc. [Old Series], IV. 4-7), and nan in 
the flCth century f.irocd its way north to Gujar&t and was (472) in possession 01 
Brnaefa. (Ind. Ant n. 182). But tho latest opinion, Mr. Fleet’s, is that the Gujarat , 
Chtliikyds of tho fifth century were then on tucir way south and did not enter the 
Deccan till they were led by ^lakeshi 1. (489). Ind. Ant Till. 12. 

» Mr. Fleet in Ind. Ant. IX. 123. « Ind. Alt. IV. 139. ___ _ , 

• Tod (Annals ot llijastliAn, n. 2) places BAthods at Kanauj as early as 470. But 
Conningliam (Arch. Sur. Bep. L 160) makes thoir conquest of Kanauj ns lata as 
about 1070. 

‘See tho Maasim-LOinata in Bird’s QnjarAt, 122. ESshtraknt 4 a were settled in 
other parts of tho Deccan in the ionith and fifth centuries. Btthler in Ind. Ant Vl> 
00. r Bird’s Gujardt, 122. 

* Maaslru.l.Omara in Bird’s GujniAt, 122. In 1370 when he paid tribute to Delhi 
(Briggs’ Ferislita, IV. 282) ;_in 1529 when he came to Bahddur Bhdh'lBird's Gnjarit i 
122) ; in 1573 when ha paid tribnte to Akbar (Bird's Gujardt, 123) ; and in 1737 
when he was connucred ^ Aurangzob (Orme's Historical Fragments, 170), the 
BsgUn chief is calleu Baharji. The ongin of this title is not explained. Baffte. , 
mditional relationship hetween tho BOglda and the Kanauj Bdtiiods suggests tho^ 
Mhar(ji) may ho tho same as Daaurah, which, aecording to Ma;ndi (Pnunes D'Or 
1. 372, 374, 376), was tlic family name of tho then (flIG) rfling house ot Kanauj ’ 
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Edslitrakutdsor Eattaa of Mdlkket, about twenty-three miles south- 
east of KulhargUj were a DraviSian tribe who as conquerors gained a 
place among the northern Kshatrisj or were northern Bajpnts of the 
same stock as theEathods ofKanauj (470-1193). Two copper-plate 
grants of the ninth century favour the view that the EdshtrakutAs 
were northerners^ and that perhaps their earliest southern settlement 
was in Bfiglan. In the beginning of the ninth century, king Glovind 
in. (785-810) conquered from north Gujarat to the Tungabhadra, 
and raised his family to imperial power. Mfilkhet was not yet 
' their head-quarters, and the fact that two of Govind’s grants 
' are dated from Mayurkhandi, the modern Mdrkinda near Vani in 
, Dindori, suggests that his family were connected with the Edthods 
of Bdgldn and that the earliest seat of Edshtrakuta power was in 
north Ndsik.' In any case, whether or not their earlier home was in 
north Ndsik, the Edshtrakutds of Mdlkhet continued overlords of 
the north Deccan during the ninth and the meater part of the 
tenth centuries. After the overthrow of the Edshtrakutds by Tailap 
Chdlukya, about a.d. 970,® the overlordship of Ndsik and the north 
Deccan seems to have been divided between the Anhilvdda kings of 
.Gujardt on the north, and, on the south, the Chdlnkyds and Halachnris 
ofKalydn about forty miles north of Knlbarga till 1182, and after 1182 
the Tddavs of Devgiri till theii' overthrow by the Musahndns in 1295.® 
Besides the Edthods of Bdgldn, record remains of two dynasties of 
local rulers the Tddavs of Chandrddityapnr, probably Ohdndor in 
the centre, and the I^ikumbhavanshds of Fdtna near Chdlisgaon in 
the east of tho present district of Ndsik. Of these the Ohdndor family 
was much the more important. It was perhaps the original of 
the Devgiri Tddavs (1182-1295), as both families bore the title of 
Dvdrdvati Puravarddhishvar, that is lords of Dwdrka. Dridhaprahdr 
the founder of the dynasty, whose date is apparently about a.d. 850, 
is described as makmg famous the old town of Chandradityapur.* 
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‘ Hr. Bnrrass (Bidar and Auran^bad, 32) calls Mdrkinda or Morkhanda an earlier 
capital, but Dr. Bolder (Ind, Ant. VL 64} and Mr. Bliagrlialjil think it rras probably 
an outpost Both grants are dated a.d. 808 (S. 730). One of them refers to tho 
village Ambok, tho present^ Amb about ten miles south of Morkhanda. Ambak is 
mentioned in tho grant os vrithin tho torvnship of Van and in the district desk, of 
WilBik. Of tho four villages cited in the g rant as marking ike position of Amb, 
Vadtnr the east seemsto be the modem Vadner, VArikheu on the south Varkbed, 
and Fallitavilr on the weBt Fatamori. FadmavAl on the north has not been identified. 
The second grant refers to the village of Batajun, apparently the modem Batanjun 
in the Karjat sub-division of Ahmednagor. Of the plnees mentioned in the grant tho 
river Sinha is the Sina on whose right bank Batamun stands. Vavuldla on the 
south is Bdbhulgaon, and MirWathllna on the west Mrrajgaon. Vadaha on tho north 
has not been identified. The van grout is given in 3, B> A. S. (Old Series), Y. 352 ; 
the Bdsin or Nagor gmnt in Ind. Ant. VL 71. 

° Br. Bilhlor m Ind. Ant. VI. 60, and Elliot in 3. B. A. S. (Old Series), IV. 3. 

' Tho Anhilvdda kings claim to have held os overlords a considerable part of the 
north Deccan from about 970 to the close of their power (1295). (Forbes’ Bds Mdia, 
2nd Ed., 67, 138). His reception, whonfleeing from Ulugh Khdn in 1297, seems to show 
that Karan, the last of the Anhilvdda kings, was then the acknowledged overlord of 
Bdgldn. Bds Mdla, 214 and Briggs' Ferishta, I. 367. 

. * The date A.®. 850 is calculatm from a copper plate of A.D. 1069 (S. 991), which 

, shows that tho fifth in descent from Dridhaprahdr married the daughter of the 
SilhdrakingJhanja whose date isA-u. 916. According to an account of Kdsik written 
t»\.- in tho beginning of the fourteenth century by a Jain named Jin Frabhasuri, Dridha- 
vf’ prahdrwas the posthumous son of Vajrakumdr tho last king of Dvdrdvati (Dwdrka), 
» Off which is described as haring been burnt by the sago Divdma. Vajrnkurodr’s wife fled 
1)23-24 
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Dridhaprahdi waa succeeded by liis son Seuncbandraj wbo' founds 
atown called Seunpnr in Sindiner, perhaps the modem Sinner. As 
far as present information goes, Sennchandra Lad seven successors 
the last of whom lived ahunt the middle of the eleventh century. 
Besides being perhaps the ancestors of the Devgiri YddavSj the 
Chdndor Yddavs were connected by marriage with the Silhdrds of the 
Konkan and the GhAluky&s of the Deccan EalyAn^ and apparently 
by adoption with the Bdshtrakntds of Malkhet.^ An inscription in 
the Anjaniri tei^le doted A.D. 1141 (S. 1063) records a grant to the 
Jain temple of Ohandraprabhj the eighth ferthankarj by a V4ni 
minister of Senndev probably Sennohandra III, of the same dynasty 
of ChdndoT Yddavs. 

The Nikumbhavanshds of FAtna^ a family of less power and 
consequence than the GhAndor YAdavSj seem to have ruled from 
about 1000 to 1200. They were worshipper’s of Shiv, and one of 
them Sonhadadev (1206) is mentioned as endowing a college with 
money and land for the study of the astronomer BhAskarAchdrya’s 
works. From the epithets 'devoted to his master/ 'strorrgly 
devoted to his suzerain/ these chiefs seem to have been subordinate 
to some overlord, probably at first the KalyAn ChAlukyAs, and in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centurdes the YAdavs of Devgiri.® - The 
Jain caves at Ankai near ManmAd probably date from the time 
of this dyrrasty. After the fall (1216) of the Nikumbhavanshds, 
mrt of Nasik was probably under an officer of the YAdavs of 
Devgiri by whom moat of the old temples, reservoirs, and wells, 
known as HemAdpanti, were built.® The Devoid YAdavs .oontmusd 


to risaik and guTe birth to a aou in Kuntivihiir the temple of the eighth TirOmakar. 
The Author states that Diidhaprah^r wna vlioseu king in rerrura for clearing the 
couut^ of robbers. BesidoB to Dw&rka tbe nome DTdT&vati is Applied to Drira* 
in Maibuf irbere the BolbU brancb of Yddavs bad Iheir Best between the tooth 
and the fourteenth ceuturies. {Gazetteer of Moieur, H. 17). It is doubtful from which 
of these places the title was taken. 

pkxte from which this information is taken ttos found by Dr. Bbdu 
Ddp BMsem in Thinn (Jouc. B. B. B. A. 8. IX. 221), It is in the poaewsion of Mr. 
Bha^duljl Indraji wd has not Iwea published, Tho village granted was Chmcholi 
(petty ^divisio^^^ of Sinhl* These villages nro probably 
<jhmcholi on tte Nfiaik-Sangamner road about four miles cast of BcvUli ond Smde 
about three miles uorth'we&t of ChiuehoH. TKa nCLTiMk twAVadM. wna fiatiTl^llftndnl 



T uV owncnandra 1., DvAdyoppa, BhIIIam L, SbrirAi. Vanlig who mained 

hing, Jhanjii (A.D, 916) who^s appatently 

daughter of the Oidlukyn noble Gogiidj, Blnllam fi. who conquered ^avarofllle ton 
at Jayemg Ohtlokya (1040-1069 oeeording to ChiUukya lists), and Sennchondni II. 
toe grantor who i. said to have hod to conquer other kings before he could hold his 
kingdom. These details hare heen conlrihutcd hy Sir. BhagrlnliU Indiaii. In some 
poi^ they m^be liable to correction, os his study of the plate is not yet completed. 

the line, closely corrcqionds with Dvddapor 

w:®'i«? B*«M«».2®dEi,46). ThiscannotbUeDikyappaoftbe 
Lave been some seventy yean earlier. Bat the tot long 
penod, over ISO years Plotted to tho last four of the Chdndor rnlcTlooL S^f thf 
naino of somo chief had h«nnT«ff.n» >n i— : .uvasiKi u 


Toluminoua treatises on bhanmumAatra or jurisiirudeiice. aa 
SlahMev (1SCT.1271) the fifth of tho Yddovs opD^rif^BiSin LfLir 
mSid®** traditional identification of tlio VAdavs wiUi Gauli^As ot sli^*'.o^i 
would «.om to .how that, as was tho oato iu K.AU.lAwAr. too YAXva 
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overlords "of Boath and east Nasik till they ware conquered by the 
Musalnidns at the close of the thirteenth century. 

For about twenty years after’AIa-nd-din Khilji's conquest (1296), 
most of the present district of Nasik formed part of the domi- 
nions of the tributary Tadavs of Devgiri. It then passed to the 
Delhi governors (1312-1347) of Devgiri or Daulatabad, from them 
to the Bahmani Inngs (134-7 -148 7) of KalburgUjand then to the 
Nizdmshfihi kings (1487-1637) of Ahmednagar.* In 1037 on the 
overthrow of the Nizdmshdhi dynasty, Ndsik was embodied in the 
Moghal province of Aurangabad. 

In 1297, after his defeat by Ulugh Khan the general of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, E4y Karan the last of the AnhilvAda kings fled 
to Baglan where he maintained himself in indopondence, till in 1306 
he was forced to take shelter with Rdmdevof Devgiri.® 

In 1306, when Bamdev of Devgiri agreed to hold his territory 
as a tributary of Delhi, his power was extended to BdglAn,* and 
afterwards (1317-1347) Baglan became, at least in name, subject to 
the Musalman rulers of Daulatabad. In the disturbances that 
marked the revolt of the Deccan from Delhi and the rise of 
the Bahmani dynasty (1347), much of the Nasik country seems 
to have become independent. The Bahmanis are said to have had 
no firm hold of the country along the Ohdndor or Satmdla hills, 
and apparently no hold at all over Baglan. In 1366, the Bilglan 
chief is mentioned as taking part in an unsuccessful Mardtha revolt 
against Muhammad Shdh Bahmani.* A few years later, in 1370, 
vmen Malik Baja the founder of the FAruki dynasty established 
himself in KhAndesh, he marched against B-Aja Baharji the BAglan 
chief, and forced him to pay a yearly tribute to Delhi.® At tho 
close of the centuiy on the establishment of tho MusalraAn dynasty 
of Ahmedabad, BAglAn seems to have become tributary to Gujarat. 
In 1429, Ahmad SnAh Bahmani, then at war with GujarAt, laid the 
country waste and unsuccessfully attempted to take the fort of 
Tambol.® 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century a MarAtha chief seized 
the fort of Galna in MAlogaon and plundered the country round. 
About 1487, two brothers, Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, the 
governors of Daulatabad, retook Galna ond brought the country 
into such excellent order that the roads to the frontier of SultAnpm*, 
Nandurbar, Baglan, and GujarAt, were safe enough for merchants and 


closely connected. Some of the remaine known ne Hemddpanti am probably older 
than the Dersiri Yddava.^ 

a Betaila wul be found In the Ahmednagar History. Biiring these changes of over- 
lords the local chiefs of the wild western Ddngtracts seem'to have been loft practically 
indmiendent. Mr. C. E. F. Tytler's Report on the Edvnai enb-divUion, 18^. 

s Elliot, III. 167, 163. Bri^’ Feriebta, I. 367. Mr. Forbes (Bds Mdla, 217) says : 
* History records no more of the unfortunate Knran ; be died probably n nameless 
fusitive.’ It seems more probable that he remained n refugee at Rdmdev’s court. 

* Hriggs’ Ferishta, I. 369. Bdradev got the title of Bdy Bdyan and the district of 

Havsdn in sonth Gujanit as n personal estate. * Scott’s Deccan, I. 32-33. 

" The first tribute included five large and ten small cdophants, besides pearls, 
jewels, and money, Briggs’ Ferishta, IV, 282, 

* Watson’s History «rf Gujardt, 36, 
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travellers to pass ■without a guard, and tho people were happy 
and flourishing. In tho distutbanoes that followed the murder of 
Malik "Wagi, the Ndsik chiefs again became independent but were 
reduced to order in 1507 by Ahmad Nizdm Shfih.^ On the death 
of Ahmad Nizam Shith in 1508, tho Grdlna chief once more threw ofi 
his allegiance and was not made tributary till 1530, when, with other' 
Marfitha chiefs, ho was defeated and forced to pay tribute. They ' 
again freed themselves from tribute, and, in 1559, hod once more to 
be brought to order.® Meanwhile the B.lgldn chief seems to hare 
continued to pay allegiance to the Gujarfit kings whom ho served 
with 3000 horse.® 

In 1573, when Gujarllt ■was conquered by Akbar,I3ahnrii of BdgMn 
came ■with 3000 horse and paid his respects to the emperor at 
Surat. Ho afterwards did good service by handing over tho emperor’s 
rebel brother-in-law hlitza Sharof-ud-din Husain, whom he seized on 
his way through Bdgldn.* 

Bagldn is described in the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous . 
well peopled country between Snrat and Nandnrhdr. The chief was 
of the Rdthod tribe and commanded 8000 cavalry and 6000 infantry. 
Apricots, apples, grapes, pine apples, pomegranates, and citrons 
grew in perfection. It had seven forts, two of which, Mulher and 
SAler, were places of unusual strength.® 

When he conquered Khdndesh in 1599, Akbar attempted to take , 
Biigldn. Pratdpsh&h the chief was besieged for seven yearn,® but 
ns there was abundance of pastnro, grain, and ■water, and as the 
passes were most strongly fortified and so narrow that not more 
than two men could march abreast, Akbar was in the end obliged 
to compound ■with the chief, giving him Nizdmpur, Daita, and 
Badur with several other villages. In return Pratfipshfih agreed to 
take care of merchants passing through his territoiy, to send 
presents to the emperor, and to leave one of his sons as a pledge at 
Burhdnpur. The chief was said to have always in readiness 4000 
mares of an excellent bre<jd and one hundred elephants.^ 

During the latter part of the sixteenth and the early years of tho 
Boventeenth century, the rest of the district enjoyed two periods of 
good government. Between 1 580 and 1 589, under Saldbat Khdn 
the minister of Murtaza Nisdm Shdh, the land ■was better governed 
thanit had been since the reign of Mdhmud Shdh Bahmani (1378- 
1397). After the capture of Ahmednagar by the Moghals (1600), 
most of the Nosik country passed under Kdju’ Midn, who for some 
years divided the Ahmednagar territories with his rival Malik 




chief of Siller nnd Mulher furnished .SOOO men tou-^as Si tlistWi 
KUmniigiir iii Bhnrampin- to jnurd Surat from attack bf 

nagar. \V.atson’s Guj!ir4t.C8. , ISriggs' hViibhla, lli “ Alimod- 
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Atiiljav. E>^ju Midn ' waB defeated in 1603, and fi-om that time till 
hlalik Amhar's death in 1626/Ndsik was again one of the happiest 
and heat tilled parts of the Deccan.^ 

Soon after the beginning of Shilh Jah&n’s reign (1629-30), Khfin 
Jnhiln Lodi, oneof the chief Delhi nobles, rebelled and made himself 
master of almost the whole of the Deccan. A detachment of 8000 
horse under KhAja Abnl Hasan was sent to recover Ndsik, Trimbak, 
and Sangamner. After the rains the KhAja marched by way of 
Bdgldn where the'chief met him with 400 horse. The revenue 
oBScers and husbandmen had left their villages and fled to the 
forests and hills. The land was wnsto, com was dear, and the soldiers 
of the royal army wore in want of food. Bodies of troops were sent 
into the hills and returned with abundance of com and other 
necessaries. Sher Khdn came from Gujardt with a reinforcement of 
about 26,000 men, took Chdndor, ravaged the county, and returned 
with great spoil. In the next year there ■n-as a failure of rain and 
the country was wasted by famine. Over the whole of western 
India, from Ahmadabad to Danlatahad, lands famed for their 
richness were utterly barren j life was offered for a loaf, but nono 
would buy; rank for a cake, but none oared for it; the ever 
bounteous hand was stretched to bog; and the rich wandered in 
search of food. Dog’s flesh was sold, and the pounded bones of the 
dead were mixed with flour. The flesh of a son was preferred to 
his love. The dying blocked the roads and those who survived fled. 
T'ood kitchens were opened, where every day soup and bread were 
distributed, and each Monday £500 (Bs. 6000) were given to the 
deserving poor. The emperor and the nobles made great remissions 
of revenue.® 

On the final overthrow of the NizamshAhi dynasty in 1637, the 
Moghals became supreme in the north Deccan, and the provinces of 
KhAndesh and Danlatahad were united under prince Aurangzeb who 
fixed his capital at Aurangabad about ten miles south-east of 
Danlatahad, In the same year Aurangzeb reduced the hilly conntiy 
of BfiglAn, and, as the chief submitted, he was made commander of 
8000 horse, and received a grant of SultAnpnr. He was likewise 
mven EAmnagar in Dharampur on paying a tribute of £10,000 
(Rs.l,00,000).» _ 

BAglan at this time is described as famous for its temperate 
climate, its numerous streams, and the abundance of its trees and 
fruits. It was 200 miles long and 160 broad with thirty-four petty 
divisions and about 1000 villages. It was bounded on the north by 
SultAnpur and Nandurb&r, on the east by ChAndor, on the south by 
Trimbak and HAsik, and on the west by Surat and the territory of 
the Portuguese.^ 

Soon after the conquest a rebellious member of the PovAr or 
Dalvi® family of Peint, then part of BaglAn, was sent to Delhi by 
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' Scott’a Deccan, I. 401. 


- Bddehdh Ndma in Elliot's History, VH. 24-25. 


* Orme’s Historical Fragments, 170. Hniher %yiis celled Anrancad, and SHer 
Snltdngad, -Scott’s Deccan, IL 27. * Bjtdshdh Hama in Elliot’s History, VII. 05. 

' A BigUn name for a Eamilvisdir. Mr. H. E. Gddsmid’s Roport on tho Point 
State (1839). Bom. Gov. Sol. XXVI. (Now Series), 108. 
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order ol Aurangzob and sontonccd to death. While awaifang 
oxocntion the prisoner cured the emperor’s daughter of asthtna, and 
on embracing Islam received a grant of Peint.^ 

According to the traveller Tavernier ( 1 040 - 1 G66), Biigldn, under 
which he includes the north Konkan except the Portuguese torntory 
on the coast, was enriched by the passage of the great stream of 
trafBc between Surat and Golkondn His description of west 
HhdLndesh belongs to the present Ndsik district. The country 
was full of bnninn, mango, molia, cassia, Tdiajuri or wild date, and 
other trees. Tliore wore vast numbers of antelopes, hares and 
partridges, and towards the mountains were wild cows. Sugarc^o 
was grown in many places, and there wore mills and furnaces for 
making augar. The ways were safely guarded.® 

In the years of quiet that followed Aurangzeb’s conquest, ShAh 
Jnhdn introduced Todar Mai’s revenue system, and the rates that 
were then fixed remained the nominal standard till after the 
establishment of British power. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, profiting by the 
confusion which followed the struggle between the sons of Shah 
Jahdn, Shivd]i extended his power along the Sahyddri hills. Tk® 
settlement of the Moghal disputes forced him, for a time, to remain 
quiet. Bnt, on his return from Delhi, in 1666, he began hostilities 
on a larger scale. In 1670, after hia second sack of Surat, he retired 
to the Konkan by the Sdler pass and Ohdndor. Near Chdndor ho was 
closely pmsued by a detachment of 6000 cavalry under Ddud Khdn 


I Bom. Got, Sd. XXVI. (Xciv Senea), II5 Tho grant called ^hdnal 
literally a dieh or means of suosistcnco Seo bclon , Feint Sub dii leion. 

‘Taiemier m Hams, IL 359, 384, and3S6 Tniernicr’a account seems, ns in 
other passages, tohotaken from Thevonot (1CS6) Thefolloning details from Xho- 
aenot's nanative show the state -of the north Deccan befoie Shiad}! bad begun to 
ravage the country. Thevenot in travelling fiom Surat to Golkonda (2Stb robmary- 
11th March 166C) hired tno carnages ( chariots) one for him'clf, the other for his kit 
and his eerannt. The monthly hire for each enmage orns about sorenteen cmtnis 
(Bs 34 A CFoivn IB apparently tho samn ns a dollar which [Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 485] 
was worth Ra 2) He also engaged two peons pajing each two crowns (Rs 4)w 
month, and two sols six dmom (about 1^ anmu) a day for food. [In Moghal distnots 
Be 1=30 sols Thov. Voy V 292) £bs men were Bajputs whom be preforr^ to 
Musnlmilns os they were less proud Dach earned a sword, a dagger, a bow, and a 
musket or spear, and they acted as sentinels at night, collected proaisions, and did 
anything except cooking. 

Thevenot was one ot a caravan of forty-six of whom eight w ere Frendi, one a 
M. Bazon a rich merchant who had ten wagons and fourteen peons Before 
leaving Surat they laid in a store of provisions, incmdiog biscmts, as tho Hindus on tho 
way disUked selling chickons and eggs and the bread was no better tlian half cooked 
cakes The ]ourney from Surat to Aurangabad, a distance of 225 miles, was made 
in fourteen days, that is, a daily average distance of sixteen miles Tlie stages were 
BlrdohlS miles, Tflod 18 miles, Viira lOJ, Chaika 7*, HnvilpnrlS, Piinpalner 18, 
m«rahad l2, SotSna 13i, Umrdna IGJ, Ankai-Tankoi 18, Deioham 18, Itsura 18, 
Knan&mir i8, ATiraugnbad 24 Xbo seeneiy ^as very voncd parts it was wooded 

and oiUy bat moat of tlioHnd was under cultivation j the plains viero covered with 
a acented nee th-»t grew near NavApur being the best in India There vs as a 
SS'Lni rff and Bugi^ne m many pl'icea, c-wh plantation having its furnace 

Sd cities md thirty.fonr or thirty-fiv e counbytowns 

cotton cloth Thmenot’a Vojagos.V. ao” W “wti Iwlen with 
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a Moglial officer. D£ud KMn^s approach at first caused no alarm j 
but perceiving that a larger body of troops had got between him and 
the Ndsik road, Shivdji broke his army into four or five divisions, 
and himself moved slowly to favour the escape of the detachment 
■which had charge of his booty. "When Ddud Khdn draw near, 
Shivdji wheeled about, attacked him, and drove him back. Then 
•leaving a party to defend his rear he moved against the larger body, 
and finding them drawn up on the banks of a lake charged and routed 
them. No further attempt was made to prevent his retreat to the 
Konkdn.* 

A few months later Pratdprdv Snjar exacted the first quarter share, 
or chauth, from the villages of north Ndsik. And soon after this 
Moropant Trimal took the forts of Aundha, Patta, and Sdler. Aundha 
and Patta were retaken by the Moghals in the same year, and in 1672 
Muhdbad Ehdu besieged Sdler. A force sent by Shivdji to raise the 
siege was attacked by the Moghals, but after some severe fighting the 
Moghals were defeated, the siege of Sdler was raised, and Aundha 
and Patta were recovered by the Maratbas.® 

Pive years later (1679) Shivdji crossed the Bhima and plundered 
Gdlna. On his return he was attacked near Sangamner. He suc- 
ceeded in driving back his first assailants, but before he had gone 
far he found his way blocked by another body of troops, and only by 
his guide^s superior knowledge of the country was he able to avoid 
the enemy and reach Patta in safety. 

ShivdjPs death (1680) was followed by a revival of Moghal power. 
In 1 684 Prince Muhammad Azam gained the fort of Sdler by promises 
and presents, but was repulsed by the commandant of Rdmsej near 
Ndsik.® No sooner were the Moghals gone, than (1685) Hambirardv, 
the Mardtha commander-in-chief, moved from the Konkan, 
plundered Nhdndesh, and retired ravaging the country along the 
•base of the Sdtmdlas towards Ndsik. Por twenty years the struggle 
went on and forts were taken and retaken, and from time to time 
the Mardthds spread over the coimtry burning and robbing. 

According to the Musalmdn historians the chief causes of the 
increase of disorder were, that instead of the old powerful governors 
of provinces new and greedy men arose and oppressed the people. 
The chiefs and large landholders refused to pay tribute and the 
governors could not force them. The husbandmen were oppressed, 
and giving up tillage became soldiers. The imperial arms were busy 
with sieges and the Mardthfis roamed where they pleased. In 
1704 Aurangzeb attekedthe Gdlna fort and took it in 1705. During 
the siege the Mardthds stopped all supplies to the imperial camp and 
numbers perished of famine. Such was their insolence that once a 
week they offered prayers for the long life of Aurangzeb, as his 
mode of making war was so favourable to their tactics.^ 
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* Giant GuITb Mardthiis, 111. 

0 Scott’s Deccan, II. 27. Aundlin and Fatta arc close together in the extreme north 
of the Akoln sub-dirision of Ahmednagar, 

’ Scott’s Deccan, II, 69 ; Elphinstcne, 571 ; Khdfl Khdn in KUiot, 'VII. 312. 

^ Scott’s Dcocan, II, 109, One of the Mardtha chiefs in the service of the governor of 
Kdsik, or Gul3han.abad, is said to have kept n band of robbers and openly traded in 
plunder. 
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After Aurangzob’s death (1707) disorder increased. In 1713, 
Hnsain Khd.n the leading noble at Delhi sent an army to Ntisik 
against the Mardtha Khanderilv Diibhddo. The expedition proved 
a comploto fnilnro. A second expedition ended in a battle near 
Abmednagar, snccess again resting with the Mardtlids. At last, after 
tedions negotiations, through the able management of the Feshwa 
Bdldji Vishvandth, the Mardthds gained the grant of the c/ia»</{ or one- 
fourth, and the sardeshmukhi or one-tenth of the Deccan revenues. 
Shortly after (1723), the fall of the emperor’s power in the Deccan 
was completed by the establishment of Chin Kalich Khdn, the Nizdm- 
nl-Mnlk, as an independent rnler. 

Chin Bialich Khdn introduced fresh vigour into the Musnlmdn 
government of the Deccan. The roads, which for long had been so 
infested with robbers that trafiSo was stopped, wore made safe, and 
the tyranny of the Mardtha tax-gatherers was reduced.* The 
Mardthds did not quietly submit to these changes. But the first 
campaign seems to have ended without any marked snccess to either 
party, as the Mardthds continned to levy the usnal tribute while the 
Nizdm eontinued to hold Ndsik, and had a commandant at Mulher 
and a governor of Bdgldn.® In 1747 (h. 1160) the whole counbty 
from .^medabad to Hnshangabad suffered so severely from famine 
that grain rose to 44 pounds the rupee.® In the following year 
(1748) the Nizdm eWn Kalich Khdn diei His death was followed 
by an outbreak of hostiUties. Trimbak near Ndsik was surprised 
by the Mardthds, and, in 1762, Saldbat Jang, the new Nizdm, 
marched from Ahmednagar by way of Jnnnar to retake it. Being 

hard pressed by the Mardthds and at the same time threatened with 
an attack from his eldest brother Ghdzi-ud-din, he agreed to an 
armistice. No further hostilities took place till, in 1760, the Mardthds 
attacked Saldbat Jang at Ddgir and forced him to surrender Sinnar 
ond other forts, and make over to the Mardthds, along with other 
districts, the southern half of Ndsik. 


Nizdm, taking advantage of the ruin that fell 
on the Mdrdthds at Pdmput, marched on Poona and compelled the ‘ 
Peshwa to restore some of the lately ceded districts. As he retired 
■he was overtaken by the Mardthds, part of his army was cut to 
pieces, and he was forced to confirm his former cessions. 

.^er a short term of peace, dissensions broke out between the; 
Peshwa Mddhavrdv and his uncle Ragundthrdv (1762). Leaving, 
Imik to which he had retired, and gathering a large force, Eaghu- 
ndthrdv marched to Poona, meeting and defeating his nephew’s army 
on the way. MSdhaTOiv with remarkable foresight resolved to place 
himself in his uncle s power as the only means of preventing a 
complete di^sion in the state, and remained under his uncle till 
his judgment and ability gradually obtained him the ascendancy.* 


25-27. * G-nt DuITb Marntys. 326. 
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In 1764:, Tvlion a largo army was collcotcd in Poona to act 
against Haidar AH, MAdhavrdv insisted on bis right to oommand. 
Baghand.tlir|lv yielded his consent, but quitted Poona in anger and 
retired to Anandveli near Ndsik,* whore ho stayed till after tho 
siege of Dhdrwjlr, when tho Peshwa, seeing that tho war would 
end successfully, asked Rnghundthrdv to join him and take tho 
command. To this Hagluindthrdv agreed. But after his return from 
his nesrt expedition to tho north, at tho instigation of his wife, ho 
determined to assert his claim to half of tho Mardtha sovereignty. 
Towards the end of tho fair season of 1768, ho ossemblod a forco 
of upwards of 15,000 men, and, in hopes of being joined by 
Jdnoji Bhonsla of Ndgpur, encamped first on tho bank of tho 
Goddvari and afterward in tho ncighbonrhood of Dhodap, a fort 
in tho Chdndor range.® His principal supporters wore Damdji 
Gdikwdr, who sent him some troops undor his eldest son Govindrdv, 
and Holkar’s minister Gangddhar Yashvant, who, besides being n 
zealous partisan of llnghiindthrdv, entertained a personal piqno 
against the Peshwa. Mddhavrdv, to anticipate Jdnoji Bhonsla’s 
scheme, marched to Dhodap where ho attacked and defeated Rnghn- 
ndthrdv'a troops, forced him to seek shelter in tho fort, obliged him 
to surrender, and carrying him prisoner to Poona, confined him in 
thePeshwa’s palace. 

By the treaty of Salbai (7th May 1782), which finished tho first 
Mardtha war (1775-1782), Raghnndthrdv retired with his family to 
Kopargaon on the Goddvari in Ahmcdnngar, where he died in about a 
year. Shortly after his death, in ^Vpril 1784, his widow Annndibdi 
gave birtb to a son Chimndji Appn. Tlio family remained nt 
Kopargaon till 1793, when they were moved to Anandveli near 
Ndsik as a place more agreeable to tbo widow Annndibdi, who was 
then in failing health and died in April of tho next year. The sons 
Bdjirdv and Chimndji Appa, with tho adopted son Amritrdv, 
remained nt Anandveli, until, on tho prospect of hostilities with 
tho Nizdm in 1795, they were taken to tho hill fort of Shivnori in 
Poona.® 

In 1795 (13th Jlarch), after his defeat at ICharda, tho Nizdm 
ceded to the Peshwa his Khdndosh possessions inclnding Bdgldn 
and Gdlna.^ Some of theso territorios, which comprised tho present 
sub-divisions of Kalvan, B^ldn, Mdlegaon, Hdndgaon, and part of 
Chdndor, were granted to Holkar, and tho rest kept by the Peshwa. 

With the death of the Peshwa Mddhavi’dv II. in 1796, began a 
time of unparalleled confusion and trouble, which lasted till tho 
conquest of the country by the British. In 1 802, Tashvantrdv 
Holkar on his way to Poona, crossing Mdlegaon and Chdndor with a 
large army, ronted Narsing Vinchnrkar, plundered his villages, and 
destroyed the standing crops. The Pendhdris, undor their lenders 
Muka and Him, followed and completed the destraction. The result 
.was a total failure of food, with millet at pounds tho rupee. The 
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famino lasted for a year and was at its liOiglit between April an3 
August 1804. Large numbers moved to GujarAt. Of th6ae wbo 
remained, from 7000 to 9000 wore believed to linvo died, and 
many of tlie survivors hod to live on wild fruit and vegetoblcsi 
Cow’s, buffalo’s, and even human flesb are said to Lave been eaten.- 
The Peshwa’s government imported grain from the coast and freely 
remitted revenue. Private charity was also active. After two or 
three years grain prices fell to their former level and most of the 
people returned. But some of the villages which then fell waste 
have never since been brought under tillage. 


In 1802, on Holkars approaching Poona, BAjirAv, as his only 
resource, signed (31st December 1802) thetreaty of Bassein. Inl803, 
Sir A. Wellesley advanced on Poona to save the city from destruction 
by Amritrdv the adopted brother of BAjirav. AmritrAv retired . 
to Saugamner, ravaging the country, and then turned to ITrtsik, 
defeated a body of troops commanded by RAja BaliAdur of MAlegaon 
in the interest of BAjirAv, sacked NAsik, and remained in tlio 
neighbourhood till the end of the war, when ho made terms with the 
English. Holkaris Deccan districts were taken by the English, and 
ChAndor, GAlna, and other forts captured. In 1805, on his coming 
to terms, all Eolkaris possessions except ChAndor, Ambar, and 
Shevgaon, wore restored to him, and those also wore given back 
■within two years. 

In this time of confusion the Bhils, who HU 1802 had lived 
with the other inhabitants, and, as village watchmen, had been the 
chief instrument of police, gathered in large bands, retired to the 
hills, and, when the famine was over, pillaged the rich plain villages. 
Against such on enemy no tactics were thought too crnol or too hasa 
BAlAji SakhdrAm, SarsnbhedAr of KliAndesh and BAgldn, wos 
appointed by the Peshwa to pnt down the disturbance. At the 
instigation of one Manohargir GosAvi, BAldji asked a body of Bhils 
to meet him at Koporgaon in Ahmednagar, treacherously seized 
them and threw them dc^ivn wells, and for a time cleared the oountiy 
south of Ghdndor range. In 1806, there wos a Bhil massacre 
at Ghe-m Ohdndgaon in Ahmednogar, and several others in different 
parts 01 ^ Kh^ndesli. When disturbances again broke out^ tlieir 
suppression was entrusted to Trimhakji Denglia. He made over from 
5000 to 6000 horse and a large body of infantry to NAroba TAkit, 
headman of Karambha, and ordered Hm to clear the GodAvari 
districte, Earoba. butchered the Bhils wherever he found them, 
and in fifteen months ahont fifteen thousand are said to have been 
massacred. This savage treatment failed to restore order. Unable 
to protect themselves, the chiefs andlarge landholders called in the 
aid of .flTOb mereenarios, who, no less frugal than warlike, soon rose to 
theirpay ond giving it outnt interest, the Arabs became 
^neylenders of tbe district and colieeted largo sums 
both from them employers and from the general body of thfneople. 
Besides from Bhil plnnderers and. Arab usurers tTio ^ A 

from the exactions of itsfiscalofficerXwho XngtSer^Sn ^ 

.for a year or for a short term of yearn left noS« - 

efforts to wring money from tlie people. Tho revenue fannS beS 
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collectiag the rovenne, administered civil and criminal justice. So 
long as he paid the sum required, and bribed the favourite at 
court, no local complaints could gain a hearing. Justice was openly 
bought and sold, and the people often suffered more from the 
mStmlatdilr than from the Bhils. 

In 1816, Trimbnkji Donglia, who for tho mnrdor of Gangadhar 
Shastri had been imprisoned at Tliana in tho Konkan, escaped, and 
wandering among tho Ahmodnagar, NAsik, and KhAndesh hills, 
roused the wild tribes and mado preparations for ■war in concert with 
his master BajirAv. Soon after this tho PendliAris began to give 
trouble, and, in October 1817, General Smith, who was in eommaud 
at Sirnr, marched to guard the passes of tlio Chandor range. 

• Meanwhile the last great Maratha league against tho British 
was completed. On the Sth November 1817, tho Poshwa declared 
■against tho British, tho Nagpur chief followed his example, and, in 
spite of tho opposition of TulsibAi the mother of tho young prince, 
Holknr’a ministers and generals resolved to join the league. 
Tulsibai, the queen mother, was seized and beheaded on tho banks of 
the Shipra, and tho insurgent generals began their southward march 
with an army 20,000 strong. On the 21st December 1817, they were 
■mot at MAhidpur by Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop, 
who were then in pursuit of the PondhAri leader Chhuttn or Chitu, and 
after a hard struggle were defeated. Under tho treaty of JIandesar, 
which was concluded soon after this defeat, Holkar coded to tho British 
all his Khandesh territories including the northern half of NAsik. 

After tho defeat and death (19th February 1818) of BApn 
Gokhla tho Foshwa’s general, at Ashtn about fifteen miles north of 
Fandbarpnr, General Smith marched to Sirur in pursuit of tho 
Peshwa. BAjirAvinhisflight remained for a time at Kopargaou, whoro 
he was joined by BAmdin a partisan of Holkar’s, and was deserted by 
his lukewarm friends the Patvardhans. Prom Kopargnon ho 
continued to retreat north to ChAndor, but hearing that a British 
force under Sir Thomas Hislop was approaching, ho lumod back to 
Kopargaon and fled east. Ho surrondored in May at Dholkot near 
Asirgad.* 

On the 7_th March 1818, in consequence of tho severe example 
mado by Sir Thomas Hislop at ThAlncr in KhAndesh,® Holkar's 
commandant at ChAndor gave up tho fort without a struggle. At 
GAlna also tho commandant and garrison loft the fort which was 
afterwards occupied by the people of the town,’ and by the end of 
March 1818, Holknr’a Nnsik possessions had all passed to the 
British. As some of tho forts were still in the hands of tho 
Peshwa’s garrisons, Lientenant-Golonel McDowell marched from 
near Aurangabad to enforce their surrender. Ankai-Tankai about 
ton miles north of Yeola, where he arrived on the 3rd April 
1818, surrendered without opposition. From Ankai-Tankai tho 
force moved to RAjder on a chain of small hills about ton miles 
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north of Chtindor. Ou tho 9lh April, as the garrison refused fo 
surrender, Licnt.>CoIoncl IfcDowull took n position nhnut trvo miles 
from the fort whilo Lieutenant Davies of the Engineers bogou to 
reconnoitro. In tho coiirso of ttic day the onomy shou'cd thomselres 
in grc.’it numbers on the tops of the Itills nnd on tho chief outpost, 
and some of them coming down the hills dros'o back tho besiegers’ , 
grnssentters. Next morning n party of 180 Europeans nnd 300 
Natives, under iinjor Andrews, climbed tho heights, gained the 
first and second hills, and took shcltor from tho fire of Rdjdcr ou 
the olf'sido of the accond hill. jMcanwhilc a few gnns and howitzers 
were opened on tho outpost without much ctTect. The troops under 
Major Andtews now moved from their cover, and climbing little 
abort of a mile of very difficult and steep hill side under n furious . 
dischargo of cannon nnd rockets from tho upper forts and 
volleys of matchlocks from tho lower work, ciimcd the lower work, 
tho enemy falling back on Ritjdpr. Ono officer and a fosv men 
■were grounded. During tho whole day the enemy, still secure in 
their main hold, kept np n constant discharge from a couple of gnns 
nnd from hundreds of mntchlocks. In the face of this fire, Lieute- 
nant Dovies with the help of tho sappers and minors nnd pioneers 
set to work to prepare a battery. Towards evening the enemy, 
seeing the work nearly finished, hoisted a flag of truce. Shortly 
after two officcra camo down and Major Andrews agreed to let the 
garrison retire with their private property nnd arms. Scarcely had 
the officers rotnrnnd to the fort, when Ihcro was a sudden explosion - 
nnd nn outburst of fire which quickly spread over the whole of the fort 
buildings. According to ono story tho explosion was the resoltcf 
a dispute holwccn _ tlio commandant nnd llio hend officer, hut it , 
probably was an accidont. Many of tho gorrison bud already left by ^ 
a Bhil track, but tho greater number bringing tbeir families with ^ 
them came down by the regular gateway. When tho garrison bad 
left, n few empanies of sepoys took possession of the gateway. 
About £5000 (Rs. 60,000^ were found among the ruins. On he.iring 
of the capture of Rnjdcr, Indrdi and several other forts in the , 
neigbbnurhood surroudered ivithont resistance. 

iho detachment then marched from Chdndor to NA3ik,n distance of 
** j I!' through ncountry described ns equal in beauty 

and fertility to any like space in India, a rich well watered plain 
interspersed with gentle rising grounds, populous villages, and large 
mango groves. Kdsik, which is described ns a pleasing spot, n 
considerable town with two palaces end some handsome buildings 
nnd a rich neighbourhood of gardens nnd vineyards, surrendered 
quietly on the 19th April, the armed part of the population having 
«tir(m a few days before to Trimbak. From Nfisik the detachment 
twenty-five miles south-west to Trimbak, reaching it 
T • o^amming its ' tremendous and wonderful 

Davies resolved to open operations on the 
onW - *^®.Sro“nd was favourable for botteries. But the 

narrow and winding stairs,- entin the ■ 
Semv barely room for ono man at a time to p.ass The 

with forced the engineers to fail back 

^th the loss of three sepoys killed and others woundel The vflhigo 
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of Trimbak wbioh is commanded the bill was taken in the 
evening, andduring the night two heavypieces of ordnance withafew 
howitzers were placed in battery. Fire was opened on the hill early 
the following (2ith) morning, and was kept up the whole day but 
with little effect. Meanwhile a party of sepoys with two six-ponnders 
was sent to the off-side of the hill to overlook the gateway and 
draw the enemy's attention to that quarter. Towards noon on the 
third day, the enemy’s fire ceased and for hours no one was seen on 
the hill. The garrison seemed to be withdrawing or at least to be in 
a humour to come to terms. Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell, who was 
anxious to gain possession of a garden and loose work that lay in a 
curve at the base of the bill, ordered a small party of Europeans and 
sepoys to climb the slope above the town, and passing to the right 
to take the garden. Instead of leading the party to the garden 
the commanding officer marched straight to the foot of the cliff, 
right to the entrance of the passage up the hill. Here he was met by 
BO fierce a discharge of rockets and matchlocks, and such showers 
of stones, that seven or eight men were killed and about thirty 
severely wounded. The rest took possession of the garden, where, 
though under heavy fire, they found tolerable cover among the ruins 
of houses and behind trees. In the aftemoon, the enemy, fancying 
that the besiegers had really intended to attempt the narrow passage, 
and that no obstacles could resist their ingenuity and skill, sent a 
message to liieut.-Oolonel MoDowell that they were willing to oomo 
to terms. Demands for the payment of arrears were rejected, and next 
morning an officer came down and agreed to surrender the fort. 
In the course of the day the garrison, a mixture of Rajputs and 
Mariithds with a few Sidis or Abyssinians, retired with their arms 
and private property.^ 

A' serious revolt among the Arabs of M^legaon delayed the 
settlement of affairs. At an early stage in the war, Mr. Elphinstone 
had allowed Gopdlr&v R&ja Bahdldur of Mdlegaon, to gather troops 
and wrest the Mdlegaon fort from the Peshwa’s officers. No sooner 
had Gopdlrav taken the fort than he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of his Arab mercenaries. These men, identifying themselves 
with a band of freebooters and with the Muvallads or Indian- 
born Arabs of the town, plundered the country round and made 
Mdlegaon one of the chief centres of disorder. On the 16th May, 
Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell, with not more than 1000 men and 
270 pioneers, encamped before the town and called on the Arabs, who 
numbered about S50, to surrender. They refused and the place was 
invested. For three days the Arabs made desperate sallies but 
were repulsed at the point of the bayonet. In one of the sallies. 
Lieutenant Davies the chief engineer was killed, and Major Andrews, 
commanding the European regiment, was severely wounded. On 
the 22nd, the besieging force was strengthened by 500 ffindu- 
stdni Horse, and on the next day by a body of infantry of the Russel 
Brigade, 450 strong, under Lieutenant Hodges. Ab the guns were 
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inticli (Inmngcd niul tlic fitnmiinition arns nearly spent^ no limo aval 
lost ill nUempting ii storm. On tho nigUt of (lio 28th, mi nppa. 
renlly prnclicnblo breach 'Wns inaclo, ttie few rcmnining shells were 
thrown into tlic fort, and tho jilnco iissmillctl. 'J'ho senior engineer 
who led the storming party was shot (lend the moment he mounted 
tho breach, uttering, ns ho fell, tho word ' Iniprooticnblc’. Major 
Green Hill, though wounded in the foot, mounted tho breach and let 
down n ladder, but it dropped from his hands to tho bottom of tho 
wall. On this ii retreat was sounded and only tho town remained 
in British hands. 


This fniliiro was followed by n close bloeltndo, and reinforcements 
niririiig from General Smith with some mortars nnd howitzers, lire 
was lignin opened, in the coiirso of whicli, tho fort magazine exploded 
iiinWiig a clear lireach thirty feet wide in tho inner wall nnd filling 
tho ditch with debris. On tho 13lh Jmio the garrison cnpitnlnted, 
nnd tho British flag was hoisted on one of tho bastions of tho inner 
fort. Next tiny the garrison marched out nnd laid down their nrms. 
'J'ho Arabs were tnicoii to Snrnt, nnd from Stirnt w’cro sent to 
Arabia.' 


On tho 29lh Juno 1818, nows was recoivod llinl Trimbakji Dengh'a, 
svho had lately nearly succeeded in surprising tlio fort of Tritnbsk 
was in hiding in tho Chnndor villiigo of Ahirgaon. A parly of 
troops, sent from MiUegaon under Caplnin Swnnston, smroimdffl 
tho village, forced tho gates, and seized 7’rimbakji who was found hid 
inidor a heap of straw.ii 

The reduction of tho district wns (mmplctcd by tho surrender of 
tho fort of Mulher on tho 3rd July. 

Tlio^ country to tho north of tlio Ch.dndor hills wns included 
3U ^handesh, and tho coiintry to the south in Ahmcclun*mr. South 
of Ghtlndor ordor wns restored with little dillicnlty. The conntry 
was exhausted nnd tho people willingly obov'ed nny power that 
ooold protect them. Tho Peshwa’s disbanded troops settled in 
theirvillages, tho hill forts wore dismantled, nnd tho military force 
was graduidly reduced. Tho Koli nnd Bhil chiefs of tho country 
near the Sahyitdris undertook to prevont robbery nnd violence, 
their nllownnoos and villages wero confirmed to tJiom, and order 
was soon established. In tho north nnd east, tho Bliils, who wore 
moro numorons than in tho south nnd wore led by tho powerful 
cbiofs of Point and Abhona, gavo much trouble. Tho open country 
was soon cleared, but to bring to order tho bands that had taken 
•i., of time. A considerable force was kept 
with Its hoad-ipiarters at MiUegaon; the hills wero guarded, and 
wtbrenks severely punisbod. A Bhil agency wns cstahlishcd at 
hills about fifteen miles south of Ohfilisgaon, 
.andmdnoements wore held out to tho Bhils to settle orhus^^md. 
men. Cash advances and rent-free grants of land wore made to all 
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■wto -ivonld settle, and nllowancea were paid to tli<J cliiofs wlio held 
the hill passes. Employment more congenial than hnsbandry was 
ofEered to the Bhils by tha formation of an irregular force. The lasy 
habits of the men and their dislike of discipHoo made the first 
efforts fruitless. It was not till 1825, that Lieutenant, afterwards Sir 
James, Outram, succeeded in forming the JChdiidesh Bhil Corps. 
But, under his patient firmness and thorough knowledge of the Bhil 
character, the corps soon did good service, and disorder was suppressed 
even in the hills.^ 

Since the establishment of British rule the only serions breaches 
of order have been in 1843, when the slaughter of a cow by some 
Europeans caused a serious riot in Nfisik, and in ]657. 

Daring tha 1857 mutinies, Ndsik was the scene of considerable 
disturbance.* Some of the rebels were Bohilds, Arabs, and Th&kurs, 
but most of them were the Bhils of south Nasik and north Ahmed- 
nagar, who, to the numher oi ahont were sismA to ■wsvtM. 

partly by their chiefs and partly by Brahman intriguers. Detach- 
ments of regular troops were stationed to guard the frontier against 
raids from the Nizdmh dominions, and to protect the large towns 
from the chance of Bhil attacks. But the work of breaking the Bhil 
gatherings and hunting the rebels, was entrusted almost entirely 'to 
the police, who were strengthened by the raising of a special Koli 
Corps, and by detachments of infantry and cavalry. Except the Bhils 
and some of the Trimbak Brdhmans, the population was apparently 
well affected and no repressive measures were required. 

The first assemblage of Bhil9 was under the leadership of 
one Bhdgoji Ndik. This chief who had formerly been an officer in 
the Ahmednagar police was, in 1856, convicted of rioting and of 
obstructing and threatening the police, and was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. On his release he was required to find security 
for his good behaviour for a year. Shortly after the year was 
over, in consequence of tho order for a- general disarming, 
Bhagojiloft his village of Ndndur Shingote in SiuUar. Being a man 
. of influence he was soon joined by some fifty of his tribe, and took 
a position on a hill about a mile from bis village, commanding 
the Poona-Ndsik road. A few days later (4th October 1867), 
Lieutenant J. W. Henry, Superintendent of Police, arrived at Ndndur 
Shingote and was joined by his assistant. Lieutenant, now Colonel, 
T. Thatcher, and Mr. A. L. Taylor inspecting postmaster. Tho 
police force under Lieutenant Henry consisted of thirty constables 
and twenty revenue messengers armed With swords. Lieutenant 
Henry told the mdmlatddrs of Sangamner and Sinnar to send for 
Bhdgoji and induce him to submit. Bhdgoji refused unless he 
received two years' back pay and unless some arrangement was 
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Bcttiiigton e Rough Motes Itegarding the Suppression of Mutiny in the Bombay 
J’rcBidoiicy,.Ctow<snind.Sons, 1885'.- - , 
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mado for hia inaintonanoe. On Tcceiving tUs mossage tlie police 
were ordered to advance against his position. The first shot 
killed a man immediately behind Lieutenant Henry. The officers 
dismounted, but before they had advanced many yards, were met 
by a volley, and Lieutenant Henry fell wounded. He regained 
his feet, and pressing on received a mortal wound in the chest. 
The attack was continued under Lieutenant Thatcher and the Bhils 
retreated. 


This unfortunate engagement excited the whole Bhil population. 
A fresh gang of about 100 Bhils was raised by one Futhniji Ndik in 
the R&huri sub-division of Ahmednagar, but it was soon after 
dispersed by Major, now Lientenant-G-eneral, Montgomery, the new 
Superintendent of Police. On the 18th October an engagement took 
place in the hills of Samsherpur in Ahmednagar, between Bhigoji’a 
men and a detachment of troops and police under Colonel Macau of 
the 26th Native Infantry, in which Lieutenant Graham who was on 
special police duty, and Mr. P. B. Chapman of the Civil Service 
who accompanied the force, were wounded. 

On the 20th January 1858, near Mandvar in Ndndgaon, Major _ 
Montgomery with a considerable force attacked a large gathering . 
of Bhils, RohiMs, and Arabs under an unknown leader. The enemy 
were strongly posted in a dense thicket, whence they shot doivu 
the advancing troops, and Major Montgomery fell badly wounded 
and his men were forced to retire with considerable loss. In, the 
next charge Lieutenant Stuart fell mortally wounded. Lioutenent 
Thatcher then withdrew the trqpps. The loss on the British side 
was serious. Of ten killed and fifty wounded, one of the killed and 
three of the wounded were European officers. 


“ the spread of disorder had become seripus. Captain, now 
Colonel, Nuttall, who succeeded Lieutenant Graham, was ordered 
to raise a corps of Holis, the hereditary rivals of the Bhils, who, in 
Maratha times, had been among the foremost of the brave Mdvolis' 

or ^6Sif lj6CAn.TI Snlfliava l •• <t v • n_ 


ucwu ttiuuug me loremost oi the bray© jxLavaiis 
r west Deccan soldiers, * The corps was recruited cliicfly in tliQ 
^ly parts ol Junnar in Poona, Akok in Abmednagar, and 

liaSik. Tn nonam'kA„ 105 »T - 1 _1 i , V. . 


or ’ 

billy parts gt ounnar in I'oona, Akola in Ahmednagar, and 
Wasik. In December 1857, a hundred men armed with thrir 
OTO swords and muskets were fit for the field, and so usefal 
did they prove that, in January and February 1858, a second 
levy of 110 was ordered, and, shortly after, the strength of tho 
corps was increased to 600 men with a commandant and adjutant. 
In raising tho corps Captain Nuttall dealt with the Leads of the 
different ojans,. promising them rank and position in the corps 
1 recruits they might bring. JAvji 

coniB a Banda clan, was made the head of the 

.?• famone outlaw Edghoii Bhdngria and 

from thSiSa’I^® Drilllasters were^tained 

skilful skirmishers aX^ffls and 

v^aistcloths worn to the knee, and Banaals.^^.ey'taroSSS 
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tents or baggage- Each man carried his whole kit in a havresack 
and a light knapsack. They messed in groups and on the march 
divided the cooking vessels. They were great walkers, moving with 
the bright springy step of Highlanders,- often marching thirty or 
forty miles in a day over the roughest ground, carrying their arms, 
ammunition, baggage, and food. Always sprightly, clean, and 
orderly, however long their day^s march, their first care on halting 
was to see that their mu^ets were clean and in good trim. Every 
time they met an enemy, though sometimes taken by surprise and 
sometimes fighting against heavy odds, they showed the same 
dashing and persevering courage. 

On the 3rd of Debember, Captain Nuttall, with a force of 160 foot 
and fifty, horse,’- marched from Akola for Sulgitna, whore Bhils 
■ were said to be gathering 'and trying to induce the Sulgdna chief to 
join them. Three doys later (6th December), on the way to Sulgdna, 
nows was. brought that on the night before a party of Bhils and 
Thdkurs had attacked the Trimbnk treasury, and that some of the 
men who had taken part in the rising, were in the lulls round 
Trimbak. The hills were searched, and among the men who wore 
made prisoners, a Thdkur, named Pdndn, acknowledged his share in 
i the outbreak and stated tW he and his people had risen under the 
advice of a Trimbak Brdhman whom, he said, he knew by sight and 
could point out. Another of the ‘prisoners confirmed this story and 
promised to identify the Brdhmau. On reaching Trimbak, Captain 
Huttall found Mr. Chapman, the civil officer, in charge of the district, 
with a detachment of &e Poona Horse and some companies of the 
26th Eegiment of Native Infantryi Mr. Chapman was aware 
that the rising and, attack on Trimbak had been organised by 
Trimbnk Bi-dbrnans. The Bi’ahmans of the place had been brought 
and ranged in rows in the' camp, but no one had come forward to 
identify the leading conspirators. Captain Nuttall, who had left his 
camp and prisoners at some distance, sent for Pdndu the Th&kur 
, informant. He was told to examine the rows of Brahmans and find 
, out whether the man who had ad-vised his people to revolt was among 
them. Pdndu walked down the linoi and stopping before a Brdhman 
vhose face^ was muffled, asked that the cloth might bo taken away, 
ind on seeing his face said that he was one of the Brahmans who 
bad persuaded the Thilkars to attack Trimbak. Then the other 
man .who had confessed -was called in and walking down the line 
picked ont the, same Brdhmau. Next morning this Brdhman was 
tried, found guilty, condemned to death, ond hanged at Trimbak. 

On the evening of the 12th, news was brought that the people of 
the Peint state had risen and that the village of Harsol had been 
plundered. Captain Nuttall at once set out, and on reaching Harsol 
(14'tb), found the -villagesacked, the Govemmentrecords torn, §10 clerk ■ 
and accountant wounded,- and the -village moneylender murdered. 
Captain Nuttall remained at Harsol for a day or two and captured 
several rebels. Meanwhile therebelshadpassedoverthe hills to Point, 


1 The dotnils-were : 11 sabres PooUb itregninr Horse, 4 Monntod Folico, 50.T]ii(na 
police, and 110 Koli Corps. 

{ B 23-28 ■ . ' 
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irnd tliepolicoljeing nnnblcto malroliond ngoinst lliem,tlieyplttndcTc3 
tbo Point treasury of £300 (Bs. 8000) and witlidroar to a Sill on the 
Dbararapur frontier. Shortly oftor a detachment of thirty men ot 
tho _4th Rifles under Lientoimnt dasspool reached Point from Diu- 
dori and arrested some dmnkon stragglers of tho rebel force. On - 
hearing tliis the robela returned to Point to rescue their comrades. 
As they wore sorcralthousand strong, tho small British forcorotired. 
into tho 'Walled Government ofllco and wero there besieged. On tho 
second day, tho insurgent force was strongtlicncd by the arrival from 
Sulgdnn of Bhdgoji Ndik and somo sixty men, many of them armed 
with matchlocks. On tho next day nows of tho' critical position of ' 
tho British force was brought to Captain Nuttnll near Ilarsol by a 
loyal Mnrdtha landholder. Captain Nuttall at onco pushed on to 
Point. Ho found tho pass lending to the- Point plateau strongly 
barricaded in four places. Tho barricades were not defended and 
wore cleared without much diflicnlty, and a body of tho enemy 
which held tho crest of tho pass, on being charged by the cavalry 
fled after firing a fow shots. On reaching Point, about five in 
tho evening, Captain Huttall found Licntennnt Glnsspool ond the . 
thirty men of tho Rifles safe, but with their ammunition nearly • 
exhausted. For somo days tho rebels mustering from 1500 to 2000 
strong had boon swarming round their feebly fortified shelter, and 
a fresh assault had boon planned for that evening. Even after 
Captnin Nuttall had established himself in Peint, tho insurgents did 
not disperse but continued to hold a ridgo of hills close to tho toro."' 
Captain Nuttnll, accordingly, moved out his troops, and after a sharp 
engagement routed them with tho loss of their leader, n Maki-ani 
named Faldi Kbdn, and sovornl prisoners.. On tho lOth Captain- 
Walker and Mr. Boswell of tho Civil Service, with a detachment of 
fco 10th Regiment, armed from Surat. Peint became qniot, ond , 
Bhagvantrd-v or Bhdurdja the head fomentor of tho disturbance, a 
oloimnnt of the Point chiefehip and a correspondent of Ndna Sdheb's,' • 
was hanged with about fifteen of bis followers. 


Ihe day after Captain Wolkoris arrival (20th December), with the 

police. Captain Nuttall marched 
MuthT^rd, and, without halting, in the afternoon of the next day, at 
VdsirHira, rameupwith tho insurgents who mustered about 500 

charged and routed them 
with the loss of thirteen killed and wounded and three nriaonors. In 
a hand-to-hand fight between Captain Nuttall and Mahipat Ndik, 
Bhfigo]! s brother, the latter was killed and Captain Nuttall’s horse 
^sp^srately wounded; and in a second encounter another rebel fought 
to tho last, wounding Captain Nuttnll's second horse. 

In spite of this reverse tho number of BhAgoji’s followers' 
increase. On tho 19th of FebrUaiy I8b8 a large force 
Corps, and Ahmadnagaf'polioe 

Bhteoii’s^i^d in Cratain Nuttall, attacked and scattered 

iihigo]! s band in the hushlantfnear Kakanki or Peoka fort on the 

^ \ ' I 

AWan^wMKoirPoIi'ee.®* baronets KoU Oojps, nnd 30^ 
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borders of Teola,' OMlisgaon, and the Nizam's territory. The Bhils 
lost forty killed and five prisoners, and the ‘British one private of 
the 4th Hides killed and three •wounded. But the rebels soon came 
together again, and throughout 1858 and the greater part of 1859, 
Captain Nuttall -svas engaged in hunting BhAgoji. On the 4th of 
January 1859, Captain Nuttall received an express directing him. to 
march -with all speed to Ajonta, where, it -was reported, two or three 
thousand RohilAs had assembled. Captain Nuttall, with a force of 
460 foot and twenty-one horse, started for Ajanta, and in three da,ya 
marched about 100 miles, the inen carrying all their kit. In spite 
of this haste, before they reached Ajanta, the B,ohil4s had plundered 
the •village and dispersed. 

In the following hot weather (April -lilay 1859), the Bhils under 
BhdgojiNAik and Haiji Ndik continued their plundering raids. On 
the 5th of July, after a forced march. Captain Nuttall came upon 
the Bhils near Ambhora Data, eight miles south-east of Sangamner. 
The Bhils, who were led by Bhdgoji and Harji, took a strong posi- 
tion from which they were driven by twenty-five men of the Koli 
Corps with a loss of ten killed, including Yashvant, Bhdgoji’s 
son, several wounded, and three prisoners, among them Harji 
'Ndik one of their leaders. In October 1859^ parties of Bhils were 
reported to bo gathering in the Nizfim's territory with the intention 
of joining Bhagoji. In the British districts also they were again 
becoming uneasy and excited. Under these circumstances, a 
detachment of Native Infantry was kept posted along the frontier 
which was constantly patrolled by strong parties of the Poona 
Irregular Horse. On the 26th of October.Bhfigoji plundered the village 
of Korhala in E^argaon and carried off property worth about £1800 
(Rs. 18,000). He was 'hotly pursued by Captain Nuttall for nearly a 
fortnight along the rough Sahy4dri country, down to the Konkan, and 
up again into Ahmadnagar, but by very rapid and secret marches 
always succeeded in baulking his pursuers. 


Meanwhile, Mr., now Sir Prank, Souter, who, since his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of Police in July, had been pressing close 
on Bhdgojrs'heels, on the 11th of November, at the head of 159 foot 
and mounted police, reached the -village of Miths&gar in Sinnar. 
Here the headman of the neighbouring "village of Panohdla brought 
word that Bhdgoji Ndik and his followers were resting in a river 
bed about five miles off. On reaching the place, Mr. Bouter deter- 
" mined to attack -the position from the .north where the banks were 
steep and the brushwood was thick, and to drive the Bhils into the 
open country to the south. He succeeded in bringing his men close 
to the enemy -without being seen. As soon as the insurgents were 
in -view, Mr. Sonter charged with the mounted police, giving orders 
to the rest of his force to attack at the double. The insurgents 
■were taken by surprise and a few were cut down before they had 
time to light the fuses of their matchlocks. But they soon rallied, 
and, taking a-position under a thick clump of bushes protected on 
one side by the river bank, kept up a heavy fire. A-n attempt to 
force their position failing, Mr. Souter picked out his best marks- 
men, approached the enemy in skirmishing order, and taking 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION.^ 

* N 

SEOTIOK r— AOQtnSITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 

The lands of tlie district of Ndsik have "been gained by cession. Chapter VIII. 
exoTiange, and lapse. Most of the country fell to the British on the 
overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. In 1852, on the death of thelast Administration 
Haja Bahddur, the petty division of Nimb&yat in Mdlegaon lapsed j Acquisition, 
in 1865, eight villages, five in Chandor and three in Niphad, were isiS- 1878. 

exchanged by His Highness Holkar for land in the neighbourhood 
of Indor ; and in 1878, on the death of Her Highness the Begam, the 
Peint state became a sub-division of Ndsik. 

In 1818 when the British territories in the Deccan were placed t^^s”?878 
under the control of a Commissioner and divided into the four 1818- 7 . 
colleotorates of KhAndesh, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and DhArwAr, the 
lands now included in NAsik belonged partly to XhAndesh and 
partly to Ahmadnagar. In 1837-38 the Ahma^agar sub-divisions 


1 In addition to the following Survey Beports, materials for the Administrative 
History of Ndsik indude elaborate survey tables drawn up in 1879-80 by Captain 
W. O. Black of the l^venue Survey ; B&sik Collector’s File 163, Bevenue Manage- 
ment, 1819-1839; and Annual Jamdbantli Administration and Season Beports for the 
Ahmadnagar and Ndsik distriots ; 


JfdsiJs Survei/ Heporti, 1840 -1881. 

X. OnraiKAXi Sunyvr. 

1 (a) -^Ahmadnagar Desk, 

1 Mr. Goldsmid’e 199, ist November 1640, Kiph6d 

1 and Vozar. 

1 Iilout«, alterwarda Captala, Davidson's, list 

1 October 1841. Ch&ndcrr; 23, 14th October 

1 1642, Dindorl; 27, 2nd Noember 1843, 81, 

I7th October 1844, and 8C, 2Std Kovember 
1844, Sinnar; 0, IGth April .1845, Ndsik; 62, 
14tb September 1846, FAtodo. 

(b) ’—Ahmadnagar Ddngf. 

Mr. Idler's, IDth April 1641, 28th July 1642, 
and dth Atigust 1843, K&vna! ; 6th r^ruary 
1844, X>dng KdU land; 25th September 
1844, Tiimbak ;77. 1SthOctobwl846, nindoii; 
624, 12th October 1846, NlUik ; 688, 18th April 
1660, Vang Mai land ; Major Woddlngton’s 
420, let September 1865, Pemt. 

(e) —Kh&nitsh, 

Mr. Peddor*8 118, 20th April 1867, and 371, 18th 
December 1807, M&lcgaon; 4, 5th .January 
1860, B4g1dn; 802, 7th December 1809, 
Jdltfheda and Abhons. 

H. Dbvxbiok Sant'BT. 
{a)%^A]imadnagar De$h, 

Lieut. Colonel IVaddlngton's 850, 10 th Decem- 
ber 1871, Chdndor and NIph&d; 191, IBtb 
Fcbranrg^874, Ch&ndor, Ki]^&d, Dindorl, 

Lieut. Colonel Taremer's 843, 6fch October 
1874, Sinnar, Nlplidd, Xopargaon, and 
Sanaamner ; 910, 19th October 1874, N&sik, 
Niph&d, and Binnar ; 752, Qth September 
1876, NAsik; 733, 17th October 1876, tho 
lormor P&ioda or the prosont Yeola, Nftnd- 
eaon, Oh&iidor, Niph&d, nnd Koparcoon ; 
741, 18th October 1876, Ch&ndor. 

Colonel Laughton's lOO, 12th February 1881. 
Sinnar. * 

{yi*— Ahmadnagar Vdngs* 

Ueut. Colonel Taverner's 840, SOth September 
1676, Ahhontf; 891, loth October 1875 
Dindorl ; 884, 4th December 1870, Nfisik. 
Colonel Laughton’s 91, 28th January 1876 
Sf® S >w* December 18781 

N&alk ; 83, 28th January 1880, Dindoil s 2GB 
11th March 1881, DIndori. ’ 


’^Nole . — ^These Survey Beports will bo foimd in Bom. Qov. Sol. VI., OXXX. and 
OXIiV. and in Bom. Gov. Eev. Bee. 1351 of 1842, 1626 of 1M3, 1668 of 1844 inq nf 
1845, 171 of 1845, 168 of 1846, 163 of 1847, 171 of 1847, 117 of 1860. 240 of 18S2 fid 
62 of 1868, 63 of 1868, 74 of 1870, 75 of 1870, and 87 of 1872, 
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o£ Sinnar, Ohdndor, Dindori, Ndsik mclutling Igntpnri, and tlie Point 
slnto were pliiccd under a Kub-collcctor Mtiiominato to Aliinadnaftar.* 
In July 1850 tlio snl)-collcctor.*ilc ivna abolialied and Ibo district ‘ 
incorporated in Almmdnagar. In 1801 llio petty divisions oiNinmn- 
under Sinnar, Ohiltidor under Chdndor, Vani midor Dindori, and 
Trimbnlc under Kdvnai (Igatpuri) were nbolislied, and a now sab- 
division atylod j^tphdd was formed. In tbo general revision oi 1 869, 
oigbt Abmadnagar sub-divisions, Ndsik, Sinnar, Igatpuri, CliSndor, 
Dindori, ITiplidd, Yeoln, and Akoln, and tlireo Kliiindcsli snb-divisions 
Hiindgaon, jlldlcgaon, and Dilglfm togctlior with the Point state weio 
{orincd into tbo district of Ndsik and placed tttidor the ebargo of a 
Collector. Siortly after Akola was rolnrncd to Ahmadnttgar. _ In 
August 1875 tbo Bdglsln sub-division, with its two petty divisions 
Jiiykhcda and Abbona, wiis divided into two Bub-divisions, BdgWn 
orSntdun, and Knlvan, each of which was placed under nmlinilaldaT. 
On the death of tho Begnm in January 1878, the Peint state lapsed 
and became tho Point sub-divi-sion of Nrisik. Tlio present (1882) 
snb-divisions nro Malogaon, Nilndgnon, Yoola, Niphdd, Sinnar, - 
Igatpuri, Ndsik, Point, Dindori, Kalvnn, IldgliSn, and Chaiidor. 

Tho rovenuo administration of tho district is onlmstcd to an 
officer, styled Collootor, on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also chief magistrate and eseentivo head of, 
tho district, is helped in his work of general supervision by a' staff 
of fivo assistants, of whom four nro covenanted and one is an 
unoovonaiitcd servant of Government. Tho sanctioned yearly 
salaries of tho covenanted assistants range from £009 to £960 
(Bs. GOOO-Rs. 9000 ) } tho salniy of tho uucovenantod assistant is 
£840 (Rs. 8400) a year. 

Of tho twelve sub-divisions elovou aro generally entrusted to tbo 
covenanted assistant collectors, and tbo twelfth, tho lapsed state 
of Point, is kept by tho Collootor under his own supervision. Tho 
uncovonanted assistant, stylod tho hend-quartor or husnr deputy 
collector, is entrusted wjth tho chargo of tho troasmy.’ These 
officora nro also magistratos, and thoso who hold rovonuo charges 
have, under tho presidency of tho Collootor, tho chief management 
of the different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal 
committees, withm the limits of their rovonno charges. 

Dnder tho supervision of tho Collector and his assistants tho 
revenue charge of each fiscal division is placed in the hands of an 
officer stylod mdmlatddr. These functionaries, who are also entrusted 
with magisterial powers, have yearly salarios varyinc from £180 to 
£300 (Rs. ISOO-Rs. 3000). ^ 

_ In revenue and police matters, the chargo of tho Government villages 
is entrusted to 1768 headmen, or pdtils, most of whom aro Knnbis. 
Of tho whole number five are stipendiniy and 1763 are horcditaiy. 
One of tho stipendiary and 284 of tho hereditary headmen perform 
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TGV'enuB duties only j 225 hereditary headmen attend to matters of 
police only j while four stipendiary and 1254 hereditary headmen 
are entrusted with both revenue and police charges. The headman’s 
yearly endowments depend on the village revenue. They vary from 
6s. to £15 l4s. (Es. 3-Es. 157) and average about £2 12s. 7d. 
(^. 26-4-8). In many villages, besides the headman, members of 
his family ore in receipt of state land-grants representing a yearly 
sum of £400 (Bs. 4000). Of £4648 (Rs. 46,480), the total yearly 
charge on account of the headmen of villages and their families, 
£3166 (Rs. 81,660) are paid in cash and £1482 (Rs. 14,820) by 
grants' of land. 

To keep the village accounts, prepare statistics, and help the 
village headmen,’ there is a body of 6?2 hereditary and sixteen 
stipendiary village 'accountants, or kulkarnis, most of whom are 
BrAhmans. Every village accountant has an average charge of two 
villages, containing about 1067 inhabitants and yielding an average 
yearly revenue of £202 (Rs. 2020). Their yearly receipts amount 
to £5177 (Rs. 51,770), of which £171 (Rs. 1710) are paid in land and 
£5006 (Rs. 50,060) in cash. The hvilharni^it yearly pay averages 
about £7 10«. 6d. (Rs. 75J). 

Under the headmen and accountants are 5142 village servants. 
These men who are locally styled watchmen, or jdglyas, are liable 
both for revenue and police duties. Except a few MusalmAns they 
are Bhils or Zolis. The yearly cost of this establishment amounts 
to £3774 (Rs. 87,740), being 14s. 8d. (Rs. 7-5-4) to each man, and 
to each village varying from 16s. to £37 8s. (Es. 8-Es. 874) and 
averaging £2 10s. (^. 25)i Of the whole amount £2775 (Bs. 27,750) 
are met by grants of land and £999 (Rs. 9990) are paid in cash. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may he thus 
summarised : 

' JCdtii Village Establidtments, I88S. 


1 

£ 

Ss.* 



49, m 

Accountants ... .,J 

5177 

61,770 

Berronts 

3774 

97,740 

Total 

18,599 

1,85,900 


This is equal to a charge of £9 (Es. 90) a village or about ten per 
cent of the district land revenue. 

SECTION n.— HISTORY. 

In modem times the revenue of 'the district belonged to the 
Mnsalmdns, till about 1720 they were forced to a^nowledge the 
MnrAtha claim to a one-fonrth or chmith, and a one-tenth or 
sardeshmuW. This division of revenue lasted tiU between 1750 
and 1760, when the Moghals were ousted by the MarAthAs. Under 
the Mardthfis one-quarter of the chauih was paid to the head of the 
iSarAtba state.' Of the rest, which was termed mohisa, six per cent 
or sdhotra were granted to the Pant Sachiv, and the remainder, or 
ain mokdsa, was given to different nobles. The shares which had 
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been originally allotted io nobles were in some cases attacbed by t'lie' 
Fesbwa. In otbor cases a part or the whole of the Peshwa's share 
was granted to some local leader.^ ‘ 

At the beginning of British rnle, except some mountain wastes 
and disputed or doubtful patches, the whole area of hTdsih was 
parcelled into villages. This division into villages dates from very 
early times. The names of the villages mentioned in the' land 
grants of the ninth century show that, even in outlying parts, the - 
distribution of the land has changed little during the last thousand ' , 
years. ' The villages survived the wars and famines, which more than- 
once unpeopled the district^ because the rights and privileges of tho ' 
village landholders, craftsmen, and Servants did not cease, and • 
could be enforced as soon as any part' of the village 'was again ' 
brought under tillagfe.® In very early times the lands 'of each ■ 
village were divided into large unmeasured plots or estates, perhaps 
one plot for each of the original settlers.^ In later times, perhaps 
by the pp'adual increase of the original families, the big plots were 
’divided into shares, or bighds. These shares seem at first to have 
been unmeasured parts of the main block, the size of ‘tho share 
varying according to its soil. Afterwards, under tho Moghals, the 
smaller plots were measured and the higha became an uniform area 
of 3119'7 square yards.* These measurements were made partly' 
by Malik Ambar, the Ahmndnagar minister, at the "beginning of the 
seventeenth century (1600-1620), and partly by Shah Jahto ahont' 
forty years later. Under the Mardthfis much of the land was 
measured. Most of the measurements were with 'the view of fixing 
tho area tilled and the rental due for a particular year, and of this no 
record was kept. But at the be^nning of British rule one small group 
of fourteen villages in Sinnar was found vezy accurately measured 
and carefully assessed.® The burning of the Ndsik revenue records . 
in Ankai fort in 1818 (?) makes it difficult to say how far'tho work 
of measuring was actually carried.® In many parts of the district, if 
the land was ever measured, the memory of the measurements was 
lost in the troubles at the/fend' of the eighteenth centnry. At tho 
begimung of British ral(?tho land revenue was levied in the western 
districts by a plough cess, and, in most other parts, from the lar^e ' 
unmeasured plots noticed above as munds, has, and tikds or ih/ikas^ , 


„ * See Jfc Goldamid'B Memoir on Eboregaon in Igatpnri, 2Gth March 1841, Bom. 
uov. Sel, VL 48-49, 

5 Survey Bnpfc to tho Bov. Com. ,135, lot Kovomher 1840, par.'i. 7. 

Mr. Goldamid, 135 ol 1840, para. 11. Tho Snmdian or at least im-Sanskrit names 
lifxlt, and idi, all of which mean lamp or plot, seem to carry 
londs back to pro-Afron times, Bnt they may have been introdneed 

-.A stea.ssasjiSgi'' ™ «»4 

5?” measured by Aba Hnsabnis in .1771, and asscssedlw 
of 1827 ° 7 l!i 76 ^°’^ Kovembor 1820, Bom. Gov. Her. Boo. 150 

to f®2h ®0'"- Gov. Bov. Roc. 47 of 1822 272. 

infoJlSJtUi,!®' ' PO™- 1?. »f>o records that mmLetpra nf 
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Botli tli 0 plongTi and tlio big unmeasured plots -were supposed to 
" represent a certain number of tie smaller sbares or bighas, Bat in 
most cases those .smaller shares had either never been measured) or) 
if they had been measured, their measurements had been forgotten. 
In practice the hi'gha represented a share of the rental -which the 
big unmeasured plot had to pay, andj like the big plot) it varied in 
area -with the nature of the soil.* 

As has been already noticed) much of the land had been granted to 
chiefs and others either rent-free or subject to a quit-rent.* Except 
some disputed plots and sites called s/tcri, -which were entirely the 
property of the- state and were entered as beyond the vihage 
boundaries)® the state lands .were either mirds held by hereditary 
tenants or gatkul held by some one in the absence of the hereditary 
holder. The mirds holder could not be ousted so long as he paid his 
share of the -village rent. Even if he failed to pay and threw up his 
land) he might) on meeting the outstandingS) take it from the 
temporary holder. In spite of this rule, continued possession of 
ownerless, or ■ gatkul, land raised the tenant, or upri, almost to the 
position of an hereditary holder, and) occasionally) ownerless land 
was formally handed to the tenant as his hereditary property.* 

The village staff was- fairly complete) including the headman or 
pdiil, the accountant or Jtulharui, the messenger or mkdr, the 
carpenter) and the priest.® -Over groups of villages were the 
hereditary divisional oflScers, the revenue superintendent or dealmvkh, 
and the divisional accountant or dcshpdnde? Under tiie original 
Mardthaland-revenue^system each of the rough sub-di-visions among 
which the villages were distributed, had a paid manager or 
hmdvisddr, who, through the heredita^ superintendent and 
accountant, fixed the yearly rental of each -village. The headman of 
a -village was generally made responsible for the village rental, and 
the villagers distributed the amount over the different shares in the 


* The rate levied on the lend is adapted to -the diOorent qualities of soil, by assigmue 
to tbo tijiio nlarmr or a atnaller area in nroportion to the poorness or the richness M 
the soil. Bom. Gov. Bov. Letter, ,6th November 1823, in East India Papers, m. 
805. 

5* Tho grant or indm lands wers, if licld freo of ronty called ttjj, and if Bubieot to a 
quit-ron^ aj)«m mdfijamxn, Mr.Goldsmid, 135 of 1840, para. 

8 RhtH lands “WCTo ccncrally lands formed by tbo change of n river’s eottrsCi plateaus 
below the scarps of hill forts, state gardens and pleasure grounds, and somethnes 
narrow slips of arable land between two village boundaries. Mr, Goldsmid, 135, Ist 
November 1840, para 10. Sheri lands paid no dues to hereditary officers. 

* Mr. Goldsmid, 135^, let November 1840, para 8* !^th the words gathul and 
mirds Bccm to ho Dravidian, Kul fieems to bo tho Biavidian cultivator and not tlie 
Sanskrit family, and the examples given in Wilson’s Glossary seem to show that mirds 
u found only in Southern India. 

‘ 6 hlr. Goldsmid, 26th Morch 1841, Bom. Gov, Sol. VI. 47-48, gives the foUowinc 

details of tho pay and the rights of the officers of tho village of Khoregaon in 
igatpuri. The headman had, as pdsodi, 50 6tg7ids of late-crop land and 2 s/iers from 
each of dry-crop land tilled hy non-hcreditaiy holdero or worts. The accountant 
had Us. K a year in cash, a certain quantity of grain from each landholder, and a 
present of butter from tho whole village, ' 

The d«7jmttX/i had a clidm of 51 per cent on the land revenue and of fio. 1 ns a ' 
present, out of tho sum set apart for village expenses. He had alson monev 
aBoTOncoof Ra. 4 for butter, and Ks. 3as rdUa from tho Mb«r in lien of '*er^*ft 
Tho atihpdn'Jt hod the e.ime cbiros. Bom. Gov.'Sel. VI. 47. ««vicb. 
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Chapter VIIL Tillage lands. If the villagers rcfascd to ngreo to fclio rent proposed 
land manager^ tl»o question stood over till harvest .Tvhen the 

Admmstration. sheaves wore piled in each field and the outturn calonlatcd.* In 
History, trouble at the close of tho eighteenth centmy (1 799-1802) 

when tho district was laid waste by Holkar and the PcndhiWs, 
and then impoverished and emptied by famine, tho system of paid 
managers broke down. Instead of receiving a salory and acting as 
a check on tho local hereditary officers and on tho village headmen . 
and other rovenue farmers, tho manager became tho farmer of tho < 
revenue of his sub-division. The posts of divisional farmers were from 
year to year put .to auction among tlio Peshwa's attendants, Tho ' 
ofiico was cither ^ven to some dependant or relet to some third 
party, and, as tho farmer’s term lasted for only a year, there was no 
motive for kindliness, nor any chance of learning what the snh- 
division could pay witliont injury. In moat cases the head former ' 
sublet groups of villages often to tho hereditary district officers; and - 
the BUD-f armor rclet his group village by .village. The village 
former was generally tho village headman, if the headman farmed 
tbe village, bo became tho absolute master of every one in it. If he 
refused to farm it, tho case was perhaps worse, as tho farmer's- ■ 
underlings levied %rhat they could without knowledge and without - 
pity. In either case the actual state of cultivation was little 
regarded. A man’s rent was fixed .hy his power to poy, not by the 
size or the character of his holding. No moderation was shown in 
levying the rent. Every pretext for fine end forfeiture, oveiy . 
moans of rigour and confiscation were employed to squeeze the 
people to the utmost, before tbe farmer’s lease of power came to an 
end.® 

Ndsik saoms to have suffered less from those exactions than parts 
oftheDoocan more completely under the Peshwa's control. The , 
wild districts to tho north and west were too thinly peopled and'too 
apt to rise in revolt to be hard pressed, and were left in great measure 
to the management of focal chiefs. And in tho more settled and 
central parts, several estates were granted to the ’commandants of 
forts and other largo landowners, who were able to guard their 
proplo from imgular exactions.® Prom 1803, when, under tho ' 
treaty of Bassem, the Bntish undertook to protect the Peshwa, Ndsik 
was free from hostile armies and its people were enriched bv the 
mgh prices of gram that ruled in the Deccan. In 1818, when the , 
Bntish passed from Chfindor to Trimbak, bringing tbe hill forts to 
subjection j they roimd the country equal in beauty and liclmess to 
any like apace m India, a "WelWatered plain broken by gently 
rising grounds, populous villages, and large mango groves, Uasit 


a TT,: w ^ J^orember 1840, pans 10.21. 

3 S ^>ctoW^181D, Ed, 1872. S7-2S. 

MmMhodap, TrirnS*: the hiU fort, of 

^»^-erght^®Ll”^liIaiord” ' ■ 
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was a pleasing spot, a oonsidei-able town with two palaces and some 
han'dsome huildingSj and rich gardens and vineyards. Still the 
appearance of rich crops and orchards concealed much debt and 
mismanagement.. In 1821, Mr. Crawford wrote, Chd,ndor snSered 
greatly under the late government. ' There was seldom any regular 
settlement. Large sums were exacted not only by Pendbilris and 
other robber bands, but by the government itself, and to meet these 
demands the heads of the villages were forced to borrow from 
moneylenders,^ 


SECTION UL-TDE BUlTISEf. 


The skty.four years of British management may bo divided into 
three periods : twenty years from 1818 to 1838, when, except that 
revenue farming was done away, the old B 3 'stom was as far as 
possible continued; thirty years (1838-1868), when the revenue 
survey was introduced in the south and west ; and fourteen years 
(1868-1882), during which the revenue survey has been introduced 
in the northj and revised settlements in the Niphfid, Ohdudor, 
JDindori, Sinimr, NAsik, Teola, and Nandgaon sub-divisions of the 
south and’ west. ’ 


Partly from the fall in produce prices, partly from tho want of 
supervision, the first twenty years was a time of little advance and 
of much distress. The redaction of the Government demand in the 
first survey settlements (1840-1847) proved a great relief, and after 
1844 a rise in’ produce prices caused a rapid spread of tillage and 
growth of wealth, which reached its highest during the American 
war (1868-1865). Since 1869 several years of cheap produce, 
more -than one season of short rainfall, and the plague of locusts 
in 1882__havo tried the district. In spite of tliis, tho spread of 
communications and the great permanent rise in produce prices 
have enabled the- district to pay witliout difficulty tho larnely 
increased rates of tho revised settlements. ° 


At tho beginning of British rule the system of farming tho 
revenue ceased. The Dindori hereditary officers were called into 

showing for each village 
the area of arable laud and the rates that should bo fixed to secure 
a revenue equal to tbo 'rental of former years. Complete statements 
were made up and hijho rates were introduced. But, as was to be 
expected m returns prepared without local inquiry and with no test 
or ^pemsion, they were extremely incorrect.* In tbe bill villages 
^Nasik and Igatpun, the Collector ordered the mdmlatdilrs and 
Wnters to measure the lands of each holder and charge them a 
rate varying according to the crop. Keturns were prepared as 
required and the settlement was completed. But the establishment 
was new and the men were untrustworthy and untrained, and there 


I B®®* f*ov. Hav. Heo. 47 of 1822, 272. 

«n A Slfit Mfty 1838, p&ra. 6, crUb tbeso returns 'effrefriniffllo fAisA 

vilVagKS,,. 't*** of ‘he 
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Chapter YIII. was no provision for snpon'ising or for testing their work. Thoreaalt 
Land 7®**" two tho rolums wore n. dead letter, and’ the 

Administration, people distrihntod tho villago rental over tho old plots and estates.* 

Tho Britisli, In addition to tho land rent, thoro was a variable tax called tho " 
1S18‘1S2C. grass cess, gavat shirasta, bnt taken in cash. It was TC 17 nnoven, 

perhaps a romnant of a former practice of specially assessing grass- 
yielding villages for tho support of cavnliy.* There were also several 
non-agrioultnral levies, of which tho chief wos tho shopkeeper's tax, 
or molilor/a. This inclnded a house tax, n shop tax, a loom tax, and 
a tax on trade and crafts. These taxes, though light in villages, word] 
heavy in cities and country towns. In tho leading craft centres 
the difforont todors and workers were arranged in sets, or taefds. 
Dach sot had its headman, ehaudhri, who agreed that his set should 
contribute a lump sum. This they distributed among themselves, the’ 
individual payments varying from half a rupee to eleven rupees a year.® 
In 1820-21 Mr. Crawford, tho assistant collector, put a stop to the 
system of crop assessment, and, with tho help of two secretaries or, 
daftarddrs, measured tho land and introduced bighci rates. Even this 
measnrement from tho want of a trustworthy staff was incomplete 
and inaccurate.^ In PdtodaMr. Crawford raised tho garden Wplia-ialo 
from Rs, 1^ to Rs. 2, and added a littlo to tho diy-or(g) limlia-rates 
which varied from as. 4 to Rs, If. Tho largo plot, or mund, villages 
proved on measuroment to hovo from half as much again to twice 
the rocorded area, and the full bxgha rate would have represented a 
crushing increase in rental, hfr. Crawford accordingly arranged 
that one-third of the increased demand should bo taken in 1821, 
a fresh third in 1822, and tho full amount in 1823.* In 1823-24 
Mr. Reid, the assistant collector, by .introducing tho Peshwa’s silk 
yard, or Teshmi gas, as tho unit of measurement, increated the 


, ‘lb. aS&MKcUnnd llth Octotet 1841, Bom. Gov. Sd.’ VI 11 El 

Fmy details of these ongind Ugha rotas have bocn obtained Tho in fhe 
. village of Khoregaon in Igatpnri were, rice Bret dass Be 6 eeconrl iln.l n. 

olassRs. 3; n<ij7B,aiinis«i.j!;hoat, mamr, 

in’ “• 4. Mr. GiWsmic^^ii.Glfsd IT^sV 

Of the rotas in the Hilsit saUdinsion Mr. Crowford writo A^-i ilo'.' 

Bee. 47 of 1822, 263) : ‘Though in some village in WeS “'"’i 

pretty well proportioned.' In Kilsik and J^nur tho mnifn ™ 

ftva^ed in QthOT places from 5701 to ^ 3 h 

to Be. 2,andaveroied Es. li. In DTndori wW fr”” «•. « 



vSried in almost every wro foS 

2tat April 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. R./ ^ “ ^*^1. Mr. Crawford, 
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nnihijer oi higUs by about twenty-two per cent.* In tbo same Chapter VIII, 
year he ordered that' all thebig pldte in awillage should be recorded 
in' the bootSj and the aim of each plot entered m oip/itts. 
returns were still very rough, in many places little more than 
estimates. Two years later (1825-26) Mr. Dun op did much to 
improve the system, by ordering thatm every village two forms 
should bo filled in, showing the number and names of its plots, or 
Ultas, their area in higliat, how much was tilled and how much 
waste, the Uglia rate, the total assessment, and the position of the 
husbandmen .whether hereditary or yearly holders. At the same time 
a bound day-book and ledger were introduced, instead of the loose 
bits of paper on which the accounts were formerly kept.® 

Puring the first three years of British management (1818-1821) 
high produce prices prevailed, and the country made a rapid advance. 

During the next six years (1821-1827), in spite of the scarcity of 
1824-25, security of life and property and the rapid spread of tillage, 
caused millet to fall from forty-nine to seventy-nino pounds tho 
' rupee. This was followed by hix years (1827-1833) of still cheaper 
grain, millet rupee prices rang^g from ninety-four pounds in 1827 
. to 144 in 1832. In 1 832 the latter rains failed so completely that very 
. little of the late-crop land was sown and many of the garden crops 
Buffered from want of water. In November 1832 Mr. Andrews, the 
assistant collector, described the state of tho people of Chdndor as 
most wretched. There was no hope of a crop, and the moneylenders , 

. were dragging their debtors into court to realise what they could 
before the whole of the debtor’s store was spent. When 
Mr. Andrews visited the village of Kdnlad, every landholder was 
at tho Ohdndor civil court answering complaints brought by his 
creditors. In other villages most of the people had loft their homes 
in search of -work. The few that remained wore so wretched that 
Mr. Andrews -issued an order removing the duns or mohsals, which 
had been set over them to enforce the payment of Government dues. 

^is was. a great relief to tho people, and would cost Government 
little, as even though the duns had been kept almost nothing would 
have been collected. In villages which had a supply - of water the 
distre.ss -was less, and the zeal of the people in growing garden crops 
was striking.* Of £4l;218 (Rs. 4,12,180) the revenue for collection, 

. £23,699 (Rs. 2,36,990) wore collected, £16,363 (Rs. 1,63,630) were 
remitted, and £1156 (Rs. 11,560) were left outstanding.* 

._In the next four yeara (1833-1837) the Government rlnmn-ml 
lightened by the abolition of a special water rate in 1835 and of 
' sundry^ small cesses in 1837, and by a reduction in garden and 
dry-cr op rates.f To lessen tho opportunities of esaotions the -rillnge 

' The Pcshwa’a silk yard or gm was 18 inches or latat in garden and 19 inchoa or 
taiM la dry-crop land. Bom. Gov. Sel, VI. 62. “ - ” 

j November 1840, pams22,28. In 

recorded liirhit 

entered M fallow oreurplns, iiWm. 01 the rest ono-third should be “secK 
at. a bijfha rate of Re. 1 , another third at 8 as, , and tho rest at 4 ae. But os this 

K does not seem to have been 

1834, 75-79. . These figures arc for Ndaik Sinnai. 

Bom. Gov, Rev. Kcc. 692 of 1836, 23 } Bom. Gov. Sol. VI; 64. ‘ 
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acconatants were made to hold' office- for three years.^ A- uiore 
complete village statement, of areas and assessments was 
prepared, and landholders' receipt books with numbered and stamped 
pages and a detailed record of the state of their payments, were 
introduced. The pages of the village day-hook were also numbered ' 
wd stamped, and the use of a pag^ and stamped receipt-book was 
introduced to show what payments had been 'made by the village 
officers to the sub-divisional treasury.^ In the westerh villages the 
Watchman of the grain-yard was paid by Grovevnment instead of by 
the village, and the order was withdrawn that no grain was to, be 
removed till security was given for the payment of the Government 
revenue. ; 

For several years the district officers had. been complaining that 
the assessment rates were" too high, that there was no securily 
that they corresponded with the capabilities of the land, and that 
it was time that the labour, annoyance, and expense of yearly 
measurements should cease. Mr. Goldsmid proposed that in rice 
lands, where the boundaries of fields were well marked, the 
fields should be measured and mapped, the quality of the sbfi and 
its advantages of position should be appraised, and a rate fixed 
to include all extra cesses and remain unchanged for thirty yeara 
Diy-crop lands in the plains should bo divided into numbers, 
their crop-bearing powers and advantages appraised, and a rate fixed 
to include all cesses and remain unchanged for thirty years. In 
the poor western uplands, which after two or throe years’ cropping 
had to lie fallow, it would in his opinion be o waste of -labour and 
money to divide the lands into small numbers and mork off their 
boundaries. Instead of attempting this he suggested that .they 
shotild he parcelled into large plots mai-ked with natnraJ boundaries 
and charged at a lump rental or leaving the villagers to arrange- 
among themselves what share each should contribute to the lump 
sum. The lump rental was to be subject to revision at the end of five 
suggestions wore approved and the survey was begun 
Under Mr. Goldsmid an^ Lieutenant Davidson in 1838. Bad' as' 
tlie state of the district ‘was in 1836, the people 'were still further 
reduced by the feilure of rain in 1838. In one important respect 
the pressure of this feiilnre of crops was less severe than in the 1832 
scarcity. It was followed by a considerable rise in grain prices, 
tint as a rule the husbandmen had no store of grain. They were 
extremely pMr, living from hand to month. In the maiorityof 
cases the profits went to the grain-dealers.* 

following statement, which does not include Maleeaon Feint 

from on the land revenue collections Varied 

in rsav f “ 1®24.25 to £64,900 (Rs. 6,49,000) 

®’®^’000); aid reiissioni 
in 182^25 aufl^iK^aJo'S 3.80,000) 


Oov. Scl. Vt25. 
• «cc.i002ofi840,3.4. 
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changes in revenue show that the collections rose from £57,800 
(Es. 5,73,000) in- 1818-19 to £63,850 (Rs. 6,33,500) in 1825-26, 
and fell in the next five years to £44,250 (Rs. 4,42,600) in 1831-32. 
They then rose to £61,150 (Rs. 6,11,600) in 1883-34 and again fell 
to £51,000 (Rs. 5,10,000) in 1836-37. In 1837-38 and 1839-40 they 
amounted to about £64,900 (Rs. 6,49,000) which was the highest 
sum collected during these twenty-two years : 

Ndsik Land Hevenue, 1818-184-0. 


SVB-ptVISIOSB. 

Ullages. 

Total 

1818-10. 

1810-20. 

1020-21. 

1821-22. 1 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

Collec- 
tions. ^ 

Be- 

mla- 

ions. 

CoIIeo- 

tlons. 

Be- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Bemls- 

sfons. 

Cellec- 

ttons. 

Bemis- 

Bions. 

It—Ahmadnagar, 
Niphdd \ 

Vo*ar } 

Ch&ndor ... " .. 

Dlodori 

Slnnar 

N&dk 

P&toda 

II.—‘KhAndeah. ~ 

fiflglfin 

J^khedtt 

Aohona ^ 

Total ... 

1 126 

63 

111 

60 

189 

8S 

54 

103 

Us., 

[ 46,000 
' 1,70,000 

1.03.000 

2.80.000 

1.40.000 

8.70.000 

Bs. 

18,000 

70.000 

62.000 

05.000 

70.000 
1,46,000 

02,500 

30,600 

10.000 

Bs. 

2000 

... 

Bs. 

20,600 

82,000 

67.000 

1.05.000 

70.000 

1.40.000 

03.000 
20,600 

10.000 

Bs. 

2000 

1600 

2600 

Bs. 

21.000 

87.000 

08.000 

1.14.000 

76.000 

1.44.000 

Ci, 600 
80,600 

17.000 

Bs. 

1500 

6000 

iiVooo 

2oV6oo 

1500 

’mo 

Bs. 

24.500 

88,000 

04,000 

1,20,000 

77.500 
1,26,000 

07.500 

31.500 
18,600 

Bs. 

1000 

12,000 
is'.ooo 
61, MO 

'2500 

1000 

600 

805 1 ... 

6,73,000 

2000 

6,86,000 

0000 

6,16,000 

39,500 

6,17,500 

80,000 

SoB-nmgioxB.' 

Villager 

Total 

1822-23. 

[ 1823-24. 

1824-25. 

1 1826-20. 1 

or 

Collco- 

tloos. 

Bo- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Bc- 

mis- 

eions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Bemis- 

SlODS. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Hcmls- 

sions. 

J^Ahmadnagar, 
Nlpbld ... 

Yozar ... J 

Chindor 

* Dlndori 

Bintiftr 

K&alk 

^toda 

JUgl&n , ... > 

Jftyldieda 

Abbona ... .. 

Totol .. 

1 12C 

i' 63 
lU 

69 

180" 

86 

1 103 

Bs. 

r 40,000 
« 1,70,000 
1,08,000 
2,80,000 

1.40.000 

3.70.000 

Bs. 

28,600 

84.000 

63.000 
1,80,000 

67.000 
1,45,000 

07,600 

31.000 
18,500 

Bs. 

2500 

12,000 

2000 

11,000 

10,000 

83,000 

* Bs. 
26,000 

84.000 

70.000 
l|0i,600 

62.000 
1,14,000 

09.600 

80.600 
16,600 

Bs. 

1000 

6000 

2000 

6000 

6000 

40,000 

6(^0 

4SU0 

600 

Bs, 

7500 

23.000 

87.000 
92,600 

20.000 
80,000 

89.000 

15.000 

11.000 

Bs. 

17.000 

60.000 

87.000 

70.000 

44.000 

05.000 

80.000 
19,000 

8000 

Bs. 

27JOOO 

87.000 

60.000 

1.31.000 
80,000 

1.24.000 

60,000 
80 600 
10,000 

Bs. 

1000 

oooo 

6000 

13.000 
0000 

20.000 

2000 

500 

1000 

1 805 


0,25,500 

70,600 

0,97,000 

70,000 

2,20,000 

9.80,000 

6,83,600 
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mis- 

Bions. 
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Bions. 
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tions. 
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Bions. 

I.^Ahmadnagar 
Nlph&d ... 
Vozar 

Oh&ndor ... 
Dtndori ... 
Sinnar 

NAsik 

... 

IT,-^KhAndeah. 

B&gl&a ... 
JOiykbeda ... 
Abhbna ... 

Total , 

} 126 
i 63 

. in 
.. 00 
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.. 86 
.. 64 

.. 108 

Bs. 

( 46,000 

^ 1,70, (KK 
. 1,03,00( 

2,80,00 
2,40,001 
8,70,00 

Ba 
19,00( 
05,001 
00,00 
1,14,00 
00,00 
» 1,17,60 

60,60 

28,60 

17,00 

Bs. 

1 9500 

Q 31,000 
0 18,000 
0 28,000 
0 19,000 
0 44,600 

0 850G 

0 4500 

0 8000 

Bs. 

27.000 

87.000 

70.000 
1,23,600 

80.000 
1|16,000 

'05,000 

35,000 

22,600 

Ba. 

2600 

18,000 

*4iOOQ 

18,000 

2SOO 

45,000 

6000 

2000 

600 

Bs. 

24.000 

77.000 

63.000 
1,16,000 

04.000 
1,10,000 

05.000 

34.000 

20.000 

Rs. 

4000 

15.000 
9000 

28.000 

15.000 

45.000 

4000 

4000 

1600 

Bs. 

4600 

21,000 

80,000 

60,000 

87.000 

40.000 

49.000 
,30,600 

17.000 

Bs. 

2000 

8000 

24.000 

60.000 
16,000 

46.000 

17.000 
7500 

•• 805 


6,46,60 

0 1, 62,000 

0,26,000 

91.600 

5,70,000 

1,85,600 

2,91,000 

1,78,000 
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Biftns 

ColUe* 

ilons. 

rlona. 

Cbllee- 

tlftoa. 

Itnab* 

dota. 


‘ns. 

Ita. 

ru 

lu 

lU 

Us. 

^Ea. 


1 46,040 

1D,SM 

csoo 

13,SQ0 

(SOO 

B$00 

3(09 

j 

‘ h'e^w) 

S0,l)00 

ss^ 

40.000 

31.000 

87,000 

13,009 

a 

h&iA'^O 

M.000 

7000 

50.0no 

10.000 

41.000 

a.ooo 

at 

2.69.000 

ro;»oo 

95,000 

ftA.OOO 

S9jW 

CS,000 

40,000 

dd 

1.40.000 

ei.ooo 

5000 

cs.ooo 

CCCO 


0300 

IBi 

o,;o,«» 

l,fl.\00O 

67,000 

DStOOO 

iOfiOO 

4*,4ft0 

37,090 

85 


67.S00 

4000 

33,(09 

MW 

87.000 


n 


.*11.000 

SOOO 

81,000 

(00 

53,C«0 

700) 

108 


1^000 

ISOO 

16,800 


16,S00 

2004 

60S 

... 

S.OC,K)0 

1,19,000 

4,43,(00 

1,55.400 

2,«!I,(C0 

WW 
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VolAf . . f 
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Dlmlori .M * 
Aitinnr ^ 

K&ilk 

TAUxIft ,M 

rA^Un 

Jij kheJa 
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«r 

JhTndZ 
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tionr. 

HC’ 
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tioni. 

lie. 

mil* 

flona. 
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(iofts. 
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rffroa 

Odljc- Kmfr 
lions Istor*. 

/•— ^Anatftia^f. 

MphAd ... ) 

Voear ... j 

Chindor 

Dlndori 

Slniiar m. 

^’ftdk 

TAtoda ... M. 
iz— jridTKtoi. 

PAslSa ... •• 

JA^klicda .« 
Alibooa •• 

} 12fl 

«3 

nt 

CO 

189 

85 

M 

108 

Itai 

f 48,000 
1 1,70,000 
1,OA,000 
2,60, 000 

1.40.000 

8.70.000 

na. 

29.000 
8i,noo 

€3.000 

],40,000 

07.000 
3,37^ 

sl® 

24,000] 

lU. 

5800 

SOOO 

soao 

'o« 

0000 

2000 

SCO 

1004 

ni. 

17.000 
€3,000 

ro.orio 

1.17.000 
€7,800 

1.15.000 

50.000 

28.000 
29,000 

Bs 

5000 

13.000 
CODO 

50.000 
€500 

21.000 

5000 

1000 

1000 

Ra. 

19.000 
€7,000 
€1.000 

1.55.000 

70.000 

1.25.000 

03.000 
8S,OM 

22.000 

Bsl 

5500 

13.000 
1000 
4000 
fSOO 

18.000 

3000 

1000 

500 

Its. 1 IK. 

19,000 lEOC 

“iS 

13.009 (0« 

l,lStcy 3S.K* 

74.li0M *0“ 

63.009 05,900 

t7,oJ fOOO 

3?,a 'S 

Tuta ... 

843 

. ... j«,ll,«00j 

1P,BM 

6,l$|000 

78,500 

5,02,000 

51,600 

6,I9,000,W7W 
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1838-59. 
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alODs, 

Cbllcc- 
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Bcmls. 
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CoUec. 
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T^Ahmadnagar 
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KAiik * . 

P&toda 

jr,~JShdndefh^ 

BSglln 

JAlkheda.. 
jUikosa .* 
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i 
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03 
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00 

169 

85 

54 

lOS 

Us. 

7 40,000 
•^1,70,000 
1,08,000 
2,60,000 

1.40.000 

8.70.000 

Its 

£3,600 

87.000 

60.000 
1»49,000 

75.000 
1,44,000 

61.000 

29.000 

20.000 

Its. 

2000 

6000 

SOOO 

10,000 

3500 

DOOD 

1500 

5000 

1500 

lU. 

7500 

42.000 

47.000 

94.000 

88.000 
€5,000 

40.000 

26.000 
18,600 

ill iiilii 

Bs. 

£0,600 

77.000 

70.000 

1.52.000 

75.000 

1.87.000 

C2.000 

82,600 

20.000 

Bs. 

6000 

21,000 

4000 

11,000 

4000 

23,000 

2600 

1500 

1600 

605 


9,49,000 

44,000 

3,76,099 

3,13,(09 

6,46,000 

73.600 
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native state. Per survey purposesj tlie plain, or des7i and the Lill or 
‘dang villages were formed into two charges, the plain being placed 
under the survey department, and the hill-land under the assistant 
collector Mr. Tytler. The survey was begun in the plain country 
in '-1838-39 in the OMudor sub-division, and brought to a close by 
the settlement of the Pdtoda sub-division in 1847. The Shdndesh 
portion of Ndsik remained unsettled until 1868. 

In the Nfisik sub-coHeotorate, 369 plain villages were settled 
between 1840 and 1845. Of these 126 were in Ohandor, sixty-three 
in Dindori, 111 in Sinnar, and sixiy-niue in Ndsik. They occupied 
an area of 1295 square miles or 829,469 acres, 678,853 of which 
were of Government assessed arable land.^ The financial effect of 
the, survey settlement in this area is given in the following 
' statement. • Compared with the former total Trental the survey 
figures show a reduction of fifty-five per cent in Ohdndor, of thirty- 
two per cent in Dindori, of fifty per cent in Sinnar, and of forty -five 
per'cent in NAsik, or an average of 45^ per cent for the snb- 
colleotorate. 'Compared with the collections at old rates in the 
previous year, the new assessment showed a reduction of thirty per 
- cent in GhAndor,- of tweniy in Dindori, of forty-one in Sinnar,® and 
, of thirty-four in NAsik, or an average reduction of thirty-one per 
' cent over the entire suh-collectorate. Compared with the average 
coUeotiems between the beginning of British rule and the survey 
settlament, the survey figures give a decrease of foiu? per cent in 
ChAudor, of fifteen per cent m Sinnar, and of fifteen per cent in 
KAsik ; in Dindori they show an increase of 4 § per cent. The final 
• result of the survey rates, when the whole arable area should be taken 
•for tiUage, would be an increase on past collections of nineteen per 
cent in ChAndor, of twenty-two in Dindori, of twenty.one in Sinnar, 
and of eighteen in hlAsik, or an average increase of twenty per cent 
. for the whole sub-oblleotorate® : 


f Ifdaih Sub-Oolleetoralf Plain V mages, 1845. 


SCS-UlTIBICH. 

«, V 

' 

VlXiagea. 

SqnoTo 
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Cb4ndor*..« * ••• 

1S8 

3iB 

233,601 

U 

Acres. 
160, £00 

n 
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23,752 

Dindori ... 

63 

2S5 

160,638 

Mi 

1Q3,«S8 

6 

1T,709 

Sinnar 

111 

481 

803,004 

20 

214,805 


S3,036 

nssik 

CO 

231 

147.820 

20 

90,800 

6 

18,600 

Total 

9B9 

1295 - 

8S9.409 

- 

:?J.853 

... 

82,068 


Mr. "Day, Sfh March 1843, in M4sik Survey Report, 910 n£ 19lh October 1874, 

2 Por the group of forty-three viUagea only. Captain Pavidgnji. 6 of J6th -Anri] 

1848/ in Snr^-ey Report 910 of l9th October 1874.'- ^ 

3 Captain Davidson, G pf IGth April IMS, para. 14, ' 

b'SS— 28 ' ■ - ' . 
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Surrey returns of 1844 show that oxclusive of the town of NAsik' 
the Bub-oolleotorate, that is Chdniior Dindori Sinnar and RAsifc, 
contained 27,885 people, 28,354 bullocks and buffaloes, 9240 sheep 
and goats, 951 horses, 823 carts, and 2964 ploughs.' 

The following are the available details of the snrvej settlement in, 
the plain or desk villages. 


aHiiuAft-, 32?ff sffJF raies wars inirodScBB into tha paify diidaoaa cf RjpiAd ' 

1840. 184S, Vozar in OhAndor by Mr. Goldsmid in 1840-41, and were extended 

to the remaining villages of that spb-division by Lieutenant Davidson 
- in the following year.® ChAndor at that time formed the eastern 

‘ division of the half of the sub-collectorate which lay north of the 

GodAvari. It was bounded on the north' by the ChAndor range, , 
tm the east by PAtoda, on the south by Snnar, and on .the 
. west by Dindori. It contained 126 Government +illoge3 and covered 
an area of abont 222,700 acres.® Thg measurement of 'all and the 
classification of forty-one of the villagou were finished by July 1840. 
The settlement was introduced into the villages of JSTiphAd ahd 
Vozar in 1840-41, and into the rest of tke sub-division in 1841-42. 


The diagram annexed" to the survey report for the petty divisions 
of NiphAd and Vozar shows that, during the twenty-two years ending 
•1839-40, of a total nominal rental of £4600 {]fe. 46,000)) ‘the - 
collections had varied from £450 (Rs. 450O) in 1829-30 to, £2700 
(Es. 27,000) in 1825-26 and I‘827-28, and averaged £1850 (Rs. 18,500), 
and remissions had varied from £100(1^3, 1000) in 1821-22, 1823-24, , 
and 1826-26 to £1700 (Bs. 17,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £448 • 
<R3i4480).® ® ; 


l Captain "Daviaaon, 47 o£ 29th Novemhet 1846, i, NisUc Survey Report 910 of 1874. 

3 Lieutenant Davideon {21at Ootober 1841) wrilca to the Revenue Commisaoncr, 
'Exc^teightamaU villagesandaportionof the garden land, the survey of the Chdudor ■ 
Sub diviaion has been completed, and everything prepared for the introduction of th® 
how rates, which, owing to the distresaed state ofsoine of the villages, should bobrOnght 
Into operation sniEciently early to form the basis of the opproaching yearly sottlcment.' 
Bom. GoVe Bel. CXXX. part It. 66. 

8 Thorewepe besidcstweuty^c'-n alienated vntlia total rental of IU.88,700. 

The ali^ted revenue in Government villa^ amounted to Bs. 35,838. Mr. Goldsniii 


.. — i; — — — — Tears of BHtisli rale. Collkctioks rose from 

3838-19 to iiff, SifSOOin 1821-22; and. wilb a foil in thenextycar 
Ho 2000 they rose to,Ks. 26,000 In 1823-24: Thou camo thoycafoffMino; 
1824-26, when the revenno fellto Bs. 7600. R, tho following ywr it lose to 
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Tki &g». te to JifSd“ZSa 

• ^ JrftxA Pfi7\Q 67 100), and remissions liad varied from 

?i‘cS^oT i iW ftooo (B., 60,000) i. 16M.25 

Mr. Goldsmcl was gnided by a consideration of the i^ates fixed in 
Ser parts of the anmtty, the existing nominal ^seessment m 
Ninhdd and Yozar, the payments for a senes of years, the effect 
winch these payments seemed to. have h^ on the people, the 
change in the value of money, and the eating state 
population, and markets. These considerations led him to propose 
the following rates which ivere sanctioned by_ Government. In 
drv-crop laMS, nine classes ranging from a maximmn acre-rate of 
2s.tBe.l) to “ minimum of 3|d. (as. 2J); in channel-watered garden 
lands, twelve classes ranging from a maximim of IBs. IBs. 8) to a 
minimum of 6s. (Bs. 3) ; and in well- watered garden lands, five classes 
ran&infffrom a maximum of 8s. (Hs. 4) to a minimum of 4s. IKs. 2). 
The survey rental afthese rates amounted to £2192 (Rs. 21^920), 
that is compared, with the old total rental {Rs. 46,000), a 
reduction of fifty-two per cent. Compared with the oolleotions 
(Rs. 20,500) of 1839-40, the collections fRs. 17,607) of 1840-41 at 
survey rates shoived a redaction of fourteen per cent, a reduction 

Bs.. 27,000, seam fell to Es. 19,00o’in 1820-27, and rose to Es., 27,000 in 1827-28. 

In the next two years it again fell to Bs. 46(H) m 1829-30. It then rose in tno 
following year to Es. 19,500, and fell in tho nest two yean to Es. 5600 in 1832-33. 
Sinoo 1833 there was a rise and fall in ovety alternate year, tho highest amounts 
collected being Ea. 22,000 in 1833-34, Hs, 23,500 in 1837-38, and Es. 20,600 
in 1839-40, end tho lowest Bs. 10,000 in 1836-37, and Rs. 7500 in 1838-39. Tha 
nverage ooUcctionB during this whole period of twonty-two ycnT8_(1818-1840) 

' ainonntcd to Bs. 18,600 out of a nominu rental of Bs. 46,000. During tho same 
■ period Branssiotis -vatiod almost as muoh ns eolloctions. In the first two years 
none wore wanted; while in the next three years ilioy rose to Bs. 2500. Then 
with a fall to Bs. 1000 in the following year, they rose to Bs. 17,000 in 1824-26 
■and fell to Bs. 1000 in 1825-26. In tho remaining fourteen years they amonnted 
to Us. 0600 in 1826-27 and 1831-32 ; Bs. 9600 in 1838-89 : Rs. 6500 in 1830-31 and 
1836-37 ; Bs. CSOO in 1S35-36 ; Bs. 6000 in 1834-36 and 1830-40 ; Bs. 4000 in 
1828-20 Be. 3500 in 1832-33 and 1833-34; and Bs. 2500 in 1837-38. Diagram in 
Bom. Got. Sol. CXXX. part II. 41,60. 

1 The details are ; In the Gret four years Coli/eotiohs steadily roso from B6. 70,000 
,in 1818*19 to Bs. 68,000 in 1821-22. They then began to fail till they rcat^ed 
23,000 in 1824-23, In tho next year they roso to Bs. 87,000 and again fell to 
Bs. 65,000 in 1826-27. Ihen rising to Bs. 87,000 in 1827-28, they again fell in tha 
next twoycara to Be. 21,000 in 1829.30, In fto next nine years the highest odLIec- 
tiens were Bs. 81,000 in 1833-34 and Bs. 87,000 in 1837-38 ; and the lowest Bs, 27,000 
in 1832-33 and Bs. 42,000 in 1838-39. Thoy then rose to Bs. 93,000 in 1840-41. The 
average collcctiona during this whole period ol twenty-three years (1818-1841) 
amonnted to Bs. 07,100 out of a , total rental of Bs. 1,70,000. During these 
years BentssiOKS varied as much as collections. In the Grst trvn years they were 
not required. In the next two years they rose to Ba 12,000 in 1821-22, and in 
two more years fell to Bs. 6000 in 1823-24, Then camo the had year of 1824-26 
when they amounted 'to Ba 60,000. In the remaaning years they were Es. 9000 
in 1825-20. Es. 31,000 in 1826-27, Ea 13,060 in 1827-28, Bs. 15,000 in 1828.29, 
Es. 8000 m 1829.30, Bn. 25,000 in 1830-31, Es. 31,000 in lWi-32, Es. 18,000 in 
1832-33, Bs. 2000 in 1833-34, Rs. 13,000 in 1834-35 and 'ISSB-SB, Es. 21,000 in' 
1836-37, Es. 8000 in 1837-38, Bs. 32,000 in 1838-39, Es. 21,000 in 1839-40, and 
Rs. 12,000 m 1840-41. Diagram in Bom. Gov, Sel. CXXX. part 11. 48,68. ■ - 
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The eamo mtea v.vro oslendtgl lo flio ronintninjr pfirt of the 
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£3600 (Ra. 36,000) in 1829-30 to £7800 (Rs. 78,000) in 1841-42 and 
averased £6000 (Rs'. 60,000), and remissions liad varied from £200 
(Rs.2000) in 1822-23, 1823-24, 1827-28, 1833-34, 1840-41, and 
-1841-42, to £3700 '(Rs. 37,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £737 
(Rs. 7370) .1 

Survey returns of 1841 show that the sixty-three plain villages of 
Dindori had 23,463 people, 29,479 bullocks and buffaloes, 1056 
horses, 5006 sheep', 658 carts, and 942 ploughs.® 

I Its nearness to the Sahyddris made Dindori less liable to drought 
than Glid,ndor. At the same time its old assessment was much lighter 
than in Ghandor ; for, while the comparative richness of the soils of 
Dindori and Ohdndor was as twelve to thirteen, the average acre 
rale in Dindori was only 2s. (Rs. 1-1-6) compared with 3s. 

'(Rs. 1-13-0) in Ghandor, or forty per cent less. Besides this, two- 
thirds of the Dindori people added to their earnings ashnsbandmen, 
by bringing timber from the SahyAdri forests to the local marts 
from which it was carted to_NAsik or to Ahmadnagar. Owing to these 
causes 'the collections in Dindori, during seasons of unusual failure, 
were never so far below the average, nor those in good years so far 
above the average as in GhAndor. As regards 'markets the two 
sub-divisions were much on a par. Its more certain rainfiill was a 
reason for fixing higher rates m Dindori than in ChAndor. But the 
difference was so slight that Lieutenant Davidson did not think 
'it prudent to impose higher rates. At the ChAndor rates the 
Dindori survey rental amounted to £7450 (Rs. 74,500). The 
financial eifect of this settlement was a reduction of thirty per cent 
on the old nominal rental of £10,800 (Rs. 1,08,000), and when the 
.entire arable, area should be brought under tillage, a rise of about 
twenty-five per cent on average coRections. Compared with the 
collections (Rs. 78,000) of 1841-42, the collections (Rs. 63,000) at 
survey rates in 1842-43 showed a reduction of about twenty per 
cent.® 
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1 The details ate: With a faU in 1818-20 from Ee. G2,000 to Ea. 67,000, the 
Oouj®riws rose to Ba. 70,000 in 1823.24, and fell the next year {lBM-25) to 
.Ha. 37,OT0._ In the nert four years they varied from Ea. 00,000 in rB26-27 to 
Ba. 70,000 m 182^28, They then fell to Es. 36,000 in 1829-30, and, riaing to 
Ba. 64,000 the foUowmg year, they again fell to Ha. 41,000 in 1832-33, and rose to 
Ba. 63,000 in.l833^, bitmo then, except in 1834-35 when they amounted to 
Kb. 60,000 and m 1838-39 to Ka, 47,090/thoro wosa steady increaso until they reached 
Ks. 78,000 in 1841^2. Iho average collections during this Trhole period of twenty- 
four years {1818-184S) amoanted to Kb. 00,000 out of a nominal rental of Ee. 1,08,000 
In tho first four^ycars no Kemis3io:?s -wero granted. In thb next four yeirs* 
except in 1824-23 when' they were Ea. 87,000, they varied from Ea. 2000 in 
■ 1822-23 to Ea. 6000 in 1825-26. In the next aeven yeara, except in 1827-28 when 
they were Ea. 2000 and in 1829-30 when they were Ea. 24,000, they varied from 
Es. 7000 in 1830-31 to Ea. 16,000 in 1832-33. In the remaining nine years, oxcent 
in 1838-39 when they were Re. 22,000, they ■varied from Es. 2000 In 1833-34 1840-41 
. 'and 184142, to Ea. 6000 in 1834-35. • Lieutenant Davidson, 23, 14th Ootohor 18 * 9 ’ 
Bom. Gov. Sel.CXXX. port IL 76-82. ^ isiz, 

S Bom. Gov, Ecv. Rcc. 1668 of 1844, 201, 

8 In ClKlndor the reduction on the old total rental ■was fifty per cent and the increara 
on average coUcotions before tho survey settlement was twenty-six per cent. Bom 
Gov. ScL exxx. 82. Tlie average ooUccriona before the survey setHomont amount 
■ -to Es. 60,048r while the collections at aurvoy rates amounted in 1813 to Ba 62 R 17 
Bom. Gov. Bov, Ecc. 1668 of 1844, 199, 
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Tho survey was next introduced into Sinnar. Forty-three nllagM ^ 
zvoro settled in 18*3-44 nnd tho romtiining sixty-eight m the* 
following year. On tho north, Sinnar was separated from Ohandor 
hy tho Goddvari, on tho cast and south it was bounded by KopaTga_M 
and Songamnor, now both in Ahmadnogar, nnd on tho west by ^dsu:. 

In tho group of forty-throo villages, during tho twenty-fivfl 
years ending 18‘12-43, out of a total nominal rental of £11,500 
(Rs. 1,13,000), collections varied from £1400 (Rs. 14 , 000 ) in 18^25 
to £7500 (Rs. 75,000) in 1840-41, and averaged £5000 (Rs. 50,000), 
and remissions varied from about £50 (Rs. 500) in 1818-19, 1819 - 20 , 
1833-34, and 1835-30, to £3200 (Rs. 32,000) in 1824-25, nnd averaged 
£840 (Rs. 8400).» 

Tho diagram for tho entire Sinnar sub-division sho^vs that during 
tho twenty-five years ending 1842-43, of a nominal rental of 
£28,000 (Rs. 2,80,000), collections vniicd from £3250 (Rs. 33,500) 
in 1824-25 to £16,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) in 1842-43 nnd averoged 
£11,400 (Rs. 1,14,000), and remissions varied from £200 (Rs. 2,000) 
in 1818-19 and 1819-20, to £7000 (Rs. 70,000) in 1824-25, and 
averaged £2080 (Rs. 20,800).* 


1 Tho dotaila of the group of forty-throo villages show that, in tho first five years 
tho CoLiEcnoKS rose steadily from Its. 40,000 ui 1818-19 to Bs. 57,000 in 1SU-S3- 
They then fell to Rs. 14,000 in 1824-25, and, oftor rising to Its. 03,000 in the next 
year, again foil to Rs, 50,000 in 1836-27. They again lose to Bs. 58,000 in 1827-38 
and foil in tho next two years to Bs. 19,000. Again, with an inciuiuo of B8.22,000 jO 
1830-31, they fell to Bs. 26,000 in 1832-33. Thoy rose in tho folloaiug year M 
Bs. 01,000, and, diiringtlio next nine years 1834-1843, varied from Rs. 42,000 ia 
lS%-39to Bs. 75,000 in 1840-41. Tho nverago collections during tho whole period 
of twenty-five years amounted to a little over Bs. 60,000 of a nominal rental of 
Bs. 1,15,000. Blisnssiovs varied ns greatly as coUcctions. In tho first five yo.ars 
thoy steadily rosofrom oboutBs. 600 in 1818-19 to Bs. COOO in 1822-23. In 1S24-2S 
they amoiintod to Bs, 32,000; in 1829-30 to Bs. 20,000 ; in 1832-33 to Bs. 17,000; 
in 1828-29 to Its. 14,000 ; in 1831-32 to Its. 13,000 ; in 1841-42 to Bs. 11,000 ; and, 
except in 1833-34 and 18^-30, wbon thoy wero Bs. 500, in tho remaining years thoy 
varied from Bs. 3000 to Its, 5000. Captain Davidson, 27. Znd Novombor 1843, Bom. 
Gov. Bov. Ilea 1088 of 1814, 179-192. > 

a Tho dotoils of tho entire Sinnar'' sub-dh-ision nro ; In tho first five years the 
GOLi^ONBstoadilyrosofroniAolDS.OOOinlSlS-igtoBs. l,30,000in 1822-23. Thoy, 
tlienbogan to foil till thoy IIS' uned Rs. 32,609 in 1824-25. In tho next year they 
2®e to Bs. 1,31,000, and tlfon falling in one year and rising in nnother, they foil to 
Rs. 60,000 in 1829-30. In tho following year thoy rose to Rs, 98,000. in flu, nsxt 
** "Bain «90 to Bs. 1,40,000 in 1833.34. Since then, 

‘"Ilia one year nnd ansu in another, they amounted to Rs. 1.43 000 in ' 

md then fnUing fo Bs. 91,000 ia 1838-39, ngaii rose to Be. 1,62,000 1^1839-40; to 
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Most o£ the' Sinnar kndlioiaers wore (1843) sunk in tlio doopest CUaptor VIII, 
poverty. ' Thoir very small lionsohold and personal expenditure, 
everything in fact seemed to show that the assessment exhausted 
the whole profit of their land, barely leaving them a fair return for 
their own and their cattle’s labour together with the cost of field 
tools and seed.* 

The survey rates of Chandor® and Dindori were extended to 
Sinnar, and as the Sinnar soil was poorer its actual assessment was 
much lower than in the two other sub-divisions.® Compared with 
the former nominal rental of £11,468 (Ks. 1,14,680), the total 
survey rental of the group of forty-three villoges amounted to £5450 
(Es. 64,500) or a decrease of over fifty-two per cent. The colloctiona 
in the first year of survey settlement (1643-44), amounting to 
£4288 (Es. 42,880), showed an immediate decrease of forty-one per 
cent on the revenue (Es. 73,101) of the previous year and of fifteen 
per cent compared with the average revenue (Es. 50,461) of the 
past twenty-five years (1818-1843). When the whole arable area 
should be brought under tillage the survey rental would show an 
increase of seven per cent over the average collections in the twenty- 
five years ending 1843. The financial cScct of the survey rates on 
the entire sub-division of Sinnar was a decrease of fifty per cent on 
the old nominal rental Compared with the collections (Es. 1,60,000) 
of 1842-43, the survey collections (Es. 82,000) of 1844-45 show a 
decrease of forty-eight per cent. If the whole arable area was 
brought under tillage the survey rental (Es. 1,38,142) would show 
' an increase of twenty-one per cent compared with the average 
collections (Es. 1,13,954) in the twenty-five years ending 1842-43.* 

The next part of the distnet into which the survey was introduced 
was a 'group of sixty-nine villages in the plain part of Nfisik.® 


Kdtiii 

J844-4S- 


tho next ihieo yeaia they were Re. 1,45,000 in 184142 nnd Be. 1,60,000 in 1840-41 
and 131243. The average collections during the whole period of twonty-fivo yeara 
(1818-1843) amount^ to nttont Rs. 1,14,000 of a nominal rental of Rs, 2,80,000. 
During tho same period Rsuissioss also varied conaidemhly. A tieo from Re. 2000 in 
1818-19 to Ka. 16,000 in 1821-22 was followed by a fidl to Re, 6000 in 1823 24 In 
70.000 j in 1823-26, Rs. 13,000 ; in 1820-27, Be. 28,000; 
in. 1827-28, Be. 18,000 ; in 1828-29, He. 28,000; in 1829-30, Rs. 60,000 ; in 1830-3l! 
Be.,25,000,.in 1831-32 Be. 30,000; in 1832-33, Be. ’40,000rin 1833-^, ni 
lenuseions ; in 1834-35, Be, 20,000 ; in 1833-30, Bo, 4000 ! in 1836-37, Rs. -23.000 • 
in 1837-.3S, Be. 10,000 ; in 1838-39, Re. 43,000 ; in 1B39-40, Be. 11,000 ; in 1840-41 
Be. 18,000 1 in 1841-42, Re. 30,000 ; and in 1842-43, Be. 10,000. Captain Davidson 
31, 17th Ootoher 1844, > r 

1 Mr. Bell, Sub-oolleotor, 363 of 13th November 1843, para 11, in Sinnar Snrvov 
Eep. 843 of 1874, and in Bom. Qov. Bov. Rco. 1068 of 1844, 173-175. ^ 

'2 They wore, dry-land Be. 1 to annaa 21 ; garden, channol-wntcrcd. Be. 8 to Re 3 

■ andwelI-Watored,Rs.4toRB.2. 

S Tho average survey .aero rate on tho dry-orop land of Chindor was Be, 0-9.8 
while the average rate of tho dty-orop land of Sinnar was Be. 0-7-10. Survev 
Bep. 27 of 1843, para 14, in Survey Report 843 pt 1874. ^ 

iMr. Boll, 365 of 13th Novembor 1843, para 7. Tho reduction in Chdndor was 
, fifty.fivo per cent, and in Dindori it was only 31 i per cent. Captain Davidson 31 of 
17th Ootobor 1844, para 3. Captain Davidson, 35, 23id Novomher 1844, paras. 22. 2S 
in Survey Bop. 843 of 1874. - 

S TheNisilc eub-division consisted (1845) of 112 villages, rt which eixty-nine plain 
and fifteen hill villages wore Oovomment property, and Wenty-eight were alienat. 
od. Rnsign H. J, Day, 6th March 1846, paras. 6 and 6, in Ndsik Survey Ron C nf 
- 16th Apnl 1845. y ttvp. o oi 
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Chapter YIII. They wero soltlod in IS-H-'fS. Tlio nicasnrcmenfs TOro begun, in 
li^d ' finisbod in 1814, and tliccliisiification was begun"' in 

AdmbiiBtratiou. April nnd iinisbed in December 1841. The Ndsib mib-diTision wns 
Siirrov. bounded on the north by Diiidori, on fcbo nortli-enst by Chdndor, on ' 
JCduit' soiitb-east by tbo Akolu snb'dirisipn of 

Aliinndunpfnr, on the south by the Kdvnni sub>division, nnd on lie 
west by tho Trimbak petty-division. Tbo total area of the enb- 
dinsion was estimnted at .about 854 square miles or 22G,C01 acres. 
Of tbeso 231 square miles or 147,820 acres wore occhpied by 
sixty-nine Government plain village.s, 32J square miles ,or 20,700 
acres by fifteen Government bill villages, and 90J square miles or 
58,078 acres by twonty-eigbt alienated rillngcs. Daring tbo 
twenty-six years ending 1848-44, of a nominal rental of £14,600 
(Rs. 1,4C,000) collections . bad "varied from £2600 (Rs." 26,000) 
in 1824-25 to £8800 (Its. 88,000) in 1842-43, and averaged £6750 
(Rs. 67,500), and remissions bad varied from £50 (Rs. 500) in , 
1838-34 to iC4400 (Rs. 44,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £765 - 
(Rs, 7650).* 

Tbo lands of tbo Ndsik snb-division, wbidi were sbnt in by hills 
on the west, south, and pjirt of the east, wero rough in tho west and 
south, nnd gradually grow more lovol towards tho north nnd cast. 
Tho country was bare of trees, except in tho south where were largo 
mango groves. Some of tho villages on tho north bank .of tbo 
G odd van wore famous for tboir rich black soil. The drainage 
from its bills gave Ndsik a better wntor-snpply than either Sinnar 
or Clitindor, though tho dcop channels prevented the wafer being 
much used for irrigation.* Tho rainfall was hcaner nnd Jess 
(diangonblo than either in Gbdndor or Sinnar. Unsik tvus also 
better oil for roads than tho neighbouring sub-divisions. Tho whole 
of tho traific between tbo inland parts nnd the coast passed through^ 
Ndsik by two main routes to Agra nnd to Nltgpur. Along the 
Bombay-Agra road, whicli passed throngb eighteen miles of the 
west of tho district, an immense quantity of groceries, English 


1 Tlio (lingmm annoxod to tho snrvoy report ohown that dnring tlio first four ycats 
of British rnlo tho Collixtioks roso from nbont Rs. 70,000 in 181^10 to obont 
Us. 77,000 in 1821-22. In tho next yefir they feU to Es. 67,000 nnd rose to 
Bs. 82,000 in 1823-24. Then enmo tlioycnr of famino 1824-25, triicn' the rerenuo 
realised nmoimtcd to obont Rs. 20^000 oinly. In tho next year tlio collcotions rose to 
Bs. 80,000, and, with a fall of n'bout Ba. 14,000 in 162C-27, amounted to Ba..S0,C0^ 
1827-28. In tho noxt two years they fell to Ea. 37,000, nnd, otter rising to Rs. 64,000 
in tho follon’ing year, again fell to Ba. 30,500 in 1832.3% another bad ycar.^ SinOo 
then, except in 1838-39 when they were only Ea. 33,000, there was a steady incrcaSb 
until the collections amounted to ahont Bs. 87,000 in 1843-44 the year before snircy. 
Baring the same period BmiissioKS also varied considerably. In tho first fear years 
there were no romieslons. In 1822-23 they amounted to Ba. 10,000 ; in 1824-25 to 
ohout Ba. 44,000 ; in 1826-27 to Bs. 19,000 ; in 1828-20 nnd I829-.30 to Bs. 15,000 ! 
in 1832-33 to Bs. 9500; in 1838-39 to Bs. 20,000 ; in 1841-42 to Bs. 8000 ; nnd in 
tho remaining years they varied from Ba. 500 to Ba. 6300. Captain Davidson 6, 
IGtli April 1S4G, and Mr. Day, 5th March 1845, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 163 of 1345. 

a 'glicro were ninety-fivo dai>«,' tam/Mrclr, and 1166 wolla in Xdsih, watering 4950 _ 
acres and yielding by the sarvoy rates Its. 18,600 ; in Chdndor there wero 5602 acres 
yielding Re. 21,151 ; in/Oindori there were 6402 acres yielding Bs. 25,952 ; 'and in 
Sinnar 6707 acres yielding Bs. 28,300. The pcrccntogc proportion of garden land 
WM 6 in Dindnrij o in 'Ifdsilc, 3d in Clulndor, nnd 3i in Sinmir, Ensign H. J, Dsv. 
6th March 1845, pnro. 18 and Statement B. " ^ 
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clotli, iron, metals, rice, and salt passed inward to Khdudosh and 
Lldlwa, and there was u yast coastward traffic in country-made 
goods, cotton, and opiuih. This traffic was likely {184'5) to increase 
when the Tal pass road was. finished. The NiLgpnr road left 
the Bqmbay.A.gra road ahont five miles north'-east ot Nfisik and 
struck east across Chdndor and Pdtoda through the Nizdna's 
territories to Berdr and Ndgpnr. Along this route, which was not 
a made road, great quantities of cotton and grain passed from the 
iifiand districts to the coast. The made road from Nasik to Sinnar 
had little traffic, as the coastward trade took across country track 
which joined the Bomhay-A-gra road about nine miles south-west of 
Hdsik. 

Exclusive of Ndsik with 22,502 people the sub-division had a 
population of 27,885 or 115 to the square mile, against 100 in 
Bindpri and 104 in Sinnar.' The people were (1845) very badly off, 
labouring niider pinching pove^. But this poverty, in Mr! 
Day’s opinion, was due not to excessive rates of assessment, but to 
the extravagant marriage expenses which the poorest thought it 
necessary to incur. Their want of foresight and self-control 
plunged them into the hands of moneylenders and other extortioners. 
The people complained bitterly of the help that the Government 
gave to the moneylenders in recovoriog their debts. In Mr. Days 
opimon the system of borrowing at exorbitant rates must, in spite of 
light assessment, keep the people low and depressed.* 

Onacoonut of its surer rainfall and its better markets higher 

had been introduced into Siunar, 
of ^0 sisty-imo villages were divided into 

assessed at ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent above the rates 
rab-divisions.* In the villages near Sk 
assessed at twenly-five per cent above the rates 
Sob-divisions.* In one case, the Tillage of 

V ""liJ ot (Bs. 79,272), 
the average collections (Bs 67 2151 + ». compared with 
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lfaMkeTOlumi!d63,Wpeoploorl85to tV“qu”ro^^^ Ik populous, 

“ «ce|s ot tie population of the othw ralXiS consiaerably 

parM 2S-28, and Captain Davidson, 47 of 2fltli Hovembor ™ Mar^ 1845, 

I IBnaim H; J. Day, 6th March 1845. para, a 
Tiio dry-crop acre rates, fixed for Chindor, Dindnri <u— 

,' J"* m^mum 2 as. 3 pj. Mr. Blone, Bev. Com ttarimum 

■ "jay he presumed that the rates referred to nra'tkno?^ 

1845. These varied fcra rT n. k wGovcinment 
Lettor370tot29th July 1845. '^18 “««. B-7-8t per tfytm.’ Gov.. 

B 23-29 ■ 
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Chapter Vin. brought under tillage 'the suiTey rates would show, aninstesse 
Laud eighteen per cent on the average collections of the twenty-sii 

Administration, years ending 1848-44.* • ' ' , 
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In 1846 the survey settlement was introduced into the Ahmadnagar 
sub-division of Patodaj most of which is now included in Ndndgaoii 
and Yeola. Under Patoda the petty division of Kumhhiiri ms 
included, a nairow strip on both banks of the Goddvari, contaming 
thirty-four villages, thirty-two of them' Government and two 
alienated. Pdtoda, the main division, lay to the north of KnmhMri 
and contained 221 villages, 167 of them Government and -sixty •foar 
alienated. The whole sub-division was bounded on the north by 
Khandesh, on the east by the Nizfim’s dominions, on-tbe south bJ 
Nevfisa, ^huri, and Sinnar, and on the west by Ohdndor. . Its 
area was about 912 square miles, of which the Government villages 
occupied 709 square miles or 454,365 acres and the alienated 
■villages about 203 square miles or 147,983 acres. In general 
• features Pdtoda closely resembled Ohdndor. The north of the 
sah-division, about one-fourth of the whole, known ns Briar Laud 
or kdii taraf, was broken and hilly, lying between the heights that 
border Khdndesh and the low.rnnge, which, forming a link between- 
the Ohdndor and the Ajanta hills, is the woter-partihg between 
the Godavari and Gima valleys. In the north-west this billy tract 
was hollowed into a large rolling valley. A small part'to the north- 
east was also foirly even. But the centre, south, and south-west 
were roughened by low hills and by tablelands cleft by deep ravines. 
Except a few patches of tillage this part of the sub-division wns^ 
covered with the thorny bushes that gave it the name. of Briar.Luad., 
Except in the north-east the soil was poor. Most of the north-west _ 
volley was very poor, and except for bushes and brushwood the- 
tablelands and hills wero. nearly bare. The streams were dry 


i Davidaon, 6 of I6tb April 1815, p.-»ro 14. ...... , . . '' 

V Thisstatcment is for ooveaty-ono vjUogeo. To the onpnal sixty-nino plain rjJlayca 
■JV® plain villages, at first incladed in the hill gfoap, -n-cre added. The past 
y ®*8- 1844) average collections of these BCi'cnty-one Tallages nmountod to about 
i™ ®f.047. Captain Davidson, 47 of SOth iiorcmbor 1845, in Xiiisik .Snrvop Beport 

910 of 19th October 1874. - - , ■ 
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tlurinf; tbc greater part of the year and the people often suffered Chap^VIII. 
from want of Tvater. Land _ ■ 

TJie Poufhoni village lands formed one large plain which eloped AdministraMon. 
with a slightly waving surface from tho hills south to the Goddvari. Survey, 
Under tho hills the .soil was poor and scanty.-' Bnb near the PtHoda,' 

Godavari barren patches wore broken by wide stretches of deep JS4S-4}'. 

rich soil. The soil was of ordinary quality, but the deeper loams 
were unusually stiff and greedy of rain. 

Tlic crops in Piitodn were mueli like the Chandor crops. The 
hill harvest was altogether early, consisting of millet mised with 
pulse and some oil plants, and in garden lands an occasional crop of 
wheat or of Indian millet, 'fhe open villages to the south had a 
douhlo liarvest, an early harvest of millet and oil plants and a lata 
harvest of wheat and Indian millet. Along the banks of the 
Goddvnri whe.at was nearly as common as millet and stretched far 
up the sub-division, yielding to millet as the ground roughened into 
hills. A Hlllo tobacco was grown in suitable spots and there were 
somo patches of rather sickly cotton. Except in a few villages such 
as Kasmari, Isng.'irsnl, and Mnkhed, there was little garden tillage. - 
Sugarcane did not seem to thrive, or at least was little grown, and 
vegciahles paid only near tho larger villages. Husbandmen of the 
gardener or 5Mli caste grow vegetables rather than dry-crops. But 
tho Kunbi was often too lazy to undergo the labour of wowing 
watered crops. K.vcopt in years of scanty rainfall the area of garden 
(illngo was seldom large. 

Of tho 189 Government villages eight wore market towns.* 

Besides (ho great Poona road that crossed by Ankai and Teola, 
tliero were (wo lending thoroughfares from Nasik by Sdykhod, 
Vinchtir,nndYcoln,oastlo Khdragaon, and south-east to Aurangabad. 

To and from Aurangabad there went salt, cloth, grain, and 
groceries. On tho Hhamgaon road the chief export was cotton. 

Little trade hut many travellers passed along the Poona road. 

EspeoinWy in the rich Kumbhdvi villages, near tho GodAvari, most 
of tho people were wretchedly poor. This was chiefly due to three 
years of almost total failure of crops. But tho distress was 
incrensod by the weight and tho unevenness of the assessment. 

A r.ystcin of Ingha rates seems to havo been introduced by the 
^lu.sr.liiiAns. Hut for more than abundred years the PAtodo villages 
Imd been held ns a private cst.atc, and the proprietors, giving up 
mfa‘'uremculs and exactness, agreed with their people to take a 
certain rent for an unmeasured plot or share of the village land. 
l\>r two ycar.s after the beginning of British rule tho system of 
holding unmcainrcd plots or shares was continued. Then in 1821 
a ht'r/?,« rate was introduced, ns it was impossible to test tho fairness 
of tlio rents levied from tho former plots. There wore traces of old 
hsgha rates iu tho rovenno records. But tests showed them to ho 


» n-t T'-Vji-t-.fs-Ti ftl tt.r GoTcrnTO'al vilUr*''' -wm <S.733, caduiivo ol 10,C55 in 
Mr. fl-wtriu;', eolh .(oty ISJO, »n Cuptajn Ds\'i<5«!iii’BTAtoda SnrrcyBcport 
t,5 <t Vr-.t.'-T is-ta, Pbtn. Gw. R« t, R<e. 163 cl 16»T. ’ 
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BO inneenrato that new mo.'isnroments were rcquin;d. Th? vo 
mcnsurctncnts brought to iight oinncli largornrra thsa wny f yr''*'. 
returned. Hio rental on thi.s pxfm arm wa** l*v 
additions for four seasons. But it was nnt known tlr/ 
higim was often intentionally unequal, large in poort^ib o:.isjr-..*. 
in rich. So, when nn eren rate was enforced, the 
were thrown np and tillage was confined to the richer toi!?. 


To meet this evil, TiHngors were allowed to take rl''> 
numbers and p.iy only for such rich patches a^ they flto:;'!^ i'l. 
In 1828 , when the fall in produce price.-* wn.s donhling the rri/ 't* 
the Govemraonf rents, villagers wercnskwl if liiev wmdil like! • 1,^1? 
up the blgfia rate and go l)nck to tho old plot system. Ts itti-.i 
villages petitioned fora return to tho old sy.'-toru, and Uir five' 
was made. But from tho growing dbfre.-s among the htall, 

' tho plot system broke down, and, instead of receiving rett fr.'ii ll" 
whole area, tlio assessment was levied only from the pitcli-i t'r. 
woro under tillage. In the lime of gre.at'ilistre«s in J.‘''li}-;5S 1.’.'' 
was given to allow a larger hhjha for the poorer ff-ib, and the j r-- • * 
came into force of entering tho patches of tided and ontilhd bt 1 b 
a field, nob according to their measurement Iml ncconlirg (« :• ' 
proportion they boro to tho rated area. Tlitis, by niiug the l-jvs- 
higha a poor field of twenty-four htyii'W would Iw rated at tyhii- o 
and, if tho arable area was two-thira« of (he whole, it wns ckt'U'i »’ 
twelve instead of at sixteen f>i</fid#. This nllowmie-* in fari ’tr • ? ’ 
tiller of poorlttnd.s wascoinmon in Ahmadoa'fnr. Jt w&h uakewr f- 
other pjirts of Kilsik, where the actual area held nas nlwnyi «' 5 - it 
Under its former owners Piitodn Jind no sfHvial gardrr. r<"* 
1821, when the [rigfui Bs'-''"smcnf was introdueed, the llrttM: 
men'-urod such garden lands ns were under tillage, -5 1' •' 

amount to be (lie tot;J pardon area fur lacb wlU, JitM, v-r 
and nsvessed it at two rnpee-i (ho lljhi. In *itccoedini:y»»f'. i-*t' * 
whole of this anvi was not tide*!, rf-aii-'-'ion'i were grost.-'l. tiers' 
land, which was oat of cnUivattoiiin l.‘'’ 2 I, was not s^? 

escaped assessment. Aftcnmnl«, n benii wasbn.aeht ambrti’b'*- 
it was charged a epecial water r:!te, TSiis w.n rontlti^-'l t-- 
1537-33 when Gorerofnenl made wwi-sl em.tvi'irr-'* to 
the nre.s under g.anlcn cr>fi^. In l5^l2 ti.'* .•'-entn.-y r 
to the Collector of .Ihrondriacnr tsnaiinisl the ga*-dpa /ju-l . if-\’ 
rid.ap', ami lisMl the amount to Im rat* .1 to i-arh w t If. ttj* »f r > ' 5 
cone.-s'ion of dnriHii" rnly oa tb>- nn a na'b r lilise • witmAir.' «? 
(ill th*' introduetba of the 'arvey in Irt'l 


'nw-c elnnt'i's and c->:ir -‘-on*, {Ji'eseh ti> n ► -a.fwl.st I-'-- 
oxter.t, apjdi’'<l tu Kurubh-tri f ndt a-, {o {*.iv*(s. f'l- b s“' 
lft>« f’trVf-y i.afr.'-uyi.R.’rit t?..' f :w r 
iCursldiari ■w.,» re l.j'.'d t.i nrr s; wf-ib ^ 

giro llff.J t23-rr“, “I 'Wj-.i'il i'.tl"J*£j .Si. i ••.rlj 
t» i'’*.''* r-s 'e» I.-tcj /• ' 1 . as ! 'y “h -h 

pwtlv due l-> th" '.‘■f*'’-'"' I*: t* ■ ni, •' *- tv!',- s? {(.- » :'j, 

ri' fr-* ll '-.■yc-.rr.f i:*, .-f. j-.'- ' 
]t.'<i.21i, (V- d-i.'.."'! ■'w f Tj -.'i' vitj ! .'I,’ r.', t ?j. * 
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far above tlie .average. Then, Tvas introduced the correct memring 
of fields and assessing the excess by yearly increments. During 
'the next four years this yearly increase m the was 

accompanied by a failing revenue. The fall continued tdl 1883-34, 
■when the collections again rose above the average. Dming this 
year tlie old system of measuring poor lands by a Bpecially 
bip/ia was introduced, and from that time till 184C, in spite of bad 
seasons, there was on the whole a steady improvement.* 

• During the twenty-eight years ending 1845-46, of a total of 
430,000 arable biglias the area under tillage varied from 90,000 in 
1829-30 to 205,000 in 1821-22 and 1840-41, and averaged 170,000; 
collections, out of a nominal rental of £37,000 (Rs. 8,70,000), varied 
from £3000 (Rs. 30,000) in 1824-25 to £16,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) in 
1842-43, and averaged £11,000 (Rs. 1,10,000) ; and remissions 
varied from £900 (Rs. 9,000) in 1833-84 and 1837-38 to £9500 
(Rs. 95,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £3627 (Rs. 36,270) or thirty. 
- three per cent of the average collections.* 

Under the 1816 survey the villages of Pdtoda were divided into 
two classes, a south-west group including the Knmhhdri villages and 
■ nearly all the villages bordering on Cndndor, and a north and east 
group including the Briar Tract m the north and the villages near the 
Eizfim’s frontier. The dry-crop lands of the 119 villages in the 
south-west were assessed at acre rates varying from 2s. 6d. to 3|d. 
(lis. li-as. 2i). The lauds of the seventy remaining villages 
were assessed at acre rates varying from 2s. to 3d. (Re. 1 - as, 2). 
The garden lands were divided into two classes, channel- 
watered lands which.were divided into thirteen grades with acre 
rates, ranging from 3s. 4Jd. to 12s. (Re. 1-11 -Rs. 6), and well- 
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Pdtoda, 
184047 . . 


1 Captain Savidaon, 62 of 14th Septemhcr 1846, para. 12. 

* The foUoTring are the details of tho variations in tho Tillaqu Auea : Of n 
total arable area of 430,000 ligluts the tillage area in the firat two years of Britiah 
rule was about 165,000 iijhds. It rose to 200,000 in 1820-21 and foil from 
^ 1M,C00 in 1824-25. In the next four yeara it loso from 

165.000 in 1825-20 to 172,000 in 1828-29, and feU to 90,000 in 1820-30. In tho 

VSf am lietweeu 1M,000 and 160,000, and in tho third year fell to 

100.000 in 183M3. It agimioso to 100.000 in 1838-34 and since that year it 
never went higher than 20a, om m 1840-41, nor below 160,000 m 1834.35, 1838.39, 
and 1845-40. Iho averego tiUago area was about 170,000 bighio or 40 nor cent of 
the entire arable area. Under CotiEcnoKS, of a nominal rental of Hs. 3,70.000. 
in the first five years, exemt in 1821-22 when they were Ra. 1,20,000, tho collections 
ranged from _ Ba. 1,40,000 to Rs. 1,46,000. In tho next two years they fell to 
Kb. 1,14,000 in 1823-24 and Rs, 30,000 in 1824-515. In the following year thoy roso 
to Bs. 1,24,000 and fell m tho next four years to Rs. 40,000 in 1829-30. Thoy then 
roso to Bs. 1,05,000 in the following year, and fell in tho next two yrara to 
Bs. 48,000 in 1832-33; In 1833-34 they rose to Ea. 1,37,000 and in tho next six 
years ranged between Ea. 65,000 in 1838-89 and Rs. 1,44,000 in 1837-38. Since 
then, except in 1844-45 when they were ahont Es. 74,000 and in 1845-46 when thoy 
wore about Rs. 66,000, they ranged between Rs. 1,16,000 in 1843-44 and Rs. 1 80 OOO 
in 1842-43. Rbmibsiosb were not requiiod in the first two yeara. In the next 
thirteen years, except 1820-21 svith Rs. 20,000, 1821-22 n-ith Rs. 54,000, 1824-26 with 
Bs. 95,000, and 1826-26 with Rs. 26,000, they varied between Re. 33 000 end 
Ra. 46,000. In the next five years 1833-1838, except 1836-37 When they were 
Rs. 45,000, they varied between Rs. 9000 in 1833-34 and 1837-38, and Ra 21 000 
in 1834.35. In the remaining oi At yeara 1838-1846, except 1842-43 with Es’ 12 OOO 
1839-40 with Ra. 23,000, and 1840-41 with Rs. 32,000, they varied 'between 

. Rs. 50,000 in 1841-42 and Rs. 66,000 in 1844-45. Diagram in Survey Eo™ 62 
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Cliaptor^VIII watovcd lands with five grades paying acre rales of from 3s, to 6j. 

,Lnnd , (“S- li-Es, 3). Tlio effect of tljo new jates sras to redoes ftn 

Administration, total rental from £30,983 (lls. 3,09,830) to £10, 100' (85.1,01,000) 
Siin-oy. lyuout 56 i per cent. Bat the old total rental had never bcea 

PAimla, ycnlisod, Mid tho surVcy -total was dOi per cent in excess of 
Jiy6-.4t l,DD,S0J-) ihif arcTJiff^ i>I pssi Ai the sam 

this iioYv* total was not likoly to be soon loriod, and the sntvey 
figiwcs showed a reduction in the average acre-rato from lit. 9i to 
1«. (oo. 14-0*. 8). The former Is. 9(i., it iv.as trae, represented tie 
best lands only, while the now Is, indndod ail arable lands whether 
rich or poor. Still tho change roprosontod a voiy important rednetiflh 
in the Crorornment demand. ‘ ' ' 


The surrey rental of £10,100 (Es. 1,01,000) was £20,843 
(Rs. 208,830) or 56^ per cent less than tho old nominal’ rental 
(Es, 8,09,830). Tho collections in the first year (I8-1C-47) of snrwy ! 
rates amounted to £9800 (Bs. 98,000), or 48^ per cent more than , 
tho collootions (Rs. 00,000] of 1845-40 at former rates, and nearly 
oloTon per cent loss tMn the nvorngo collections (Es. 1,09,884) in 
tho twonty-oight years ending 18‘la-4C. If tho whole arable area 
was brought under tillage tho surrey rates would peW £|8,100 
(Rs, 1,61,000), or 4Ci per cent more than the average collections 
during tho twenty-eight years ending 184346. 

Surves Ejjtdt, The following statement shows tho effect of those settlements i , 
lSiO-1847. ° 

• - NdtS: PlttlitSitne!iStttl<iKMt,t840-lSi7A ‘ • 


EniPivnie.v. 

rniaj^ 

Foamek. 

) , Eeavn. 

. COlIcctionf. 

Ycaff r Amount. 

60 (IIQ> 

moot 

year. 

CoIIee* 

tlon». 

Tolar 

reatal,^ 

^hinder 

pJedori 

fJODM 

fiWk 

I'^toda 

Total ... 

m 

C3 

m 

GO 

180 

f 

131B'384S 

381S-18t4 

181B-1644 

1818>164fl 

01,000 

63.000 
1.14,000 

60.000 
1.10, 000> 

1B43-I3 

J048-I3 

184445 

181445 

181S47 

B,. 

94.000 
03.500 

83.000 

51.000 
' 05,000 

•Ba 1 
X.08,M0 
75.000 
.1,89,000 
80, W 
1,0»,€W 

SS8 

— 

d.4s,SMI 


S^B7,500 

5.i!7.soe 


Bill VHlaafi, While tho plain, or desk, Tillages were being surveyed and 
-1840-XS47, settled by Mr. Goldsmid and Lieutenant Davidson, tho survey and 
settlemeut of the hill, or dang, villages was (1840) entrusted t6- 
Mr. C. B. Fraser-Tytler, acting third assistant collector, 
continued on the work till 1847.° This hill land was er.tract u* 
Dindori, Ndsik, and Igatpuri, bounded on the north by the Sapta- 
shring hais, on the east by the -very.irregular western limit of the . 
plain districts' which in places ran up valleys close to tho^Sohyddris, 
on the south by the Akola hills in Ahmddnagar, and on the west 


J Preiwuej from diagram 7 in Bom. Gov. 8d. OXXIII. 160. “ 

a Lwntenant-Coioner Taverner, 800 .of 16th Octoher 1876. Mr. Fraser-Tytler had 
at firet <^y the mdmlatdir's staff to help ; a few olossera and mcasurora n-cre after- 
jnras ada^^ |£i ig48 -Mr. Hexion ttas Appointed lue nssistonfc- On aceoDiit or fhfl 
fevemn the working Boason did not wst for mow 'than five or six months. 

Mr. Tytlor, 77 lath OctoTier 1845. ^ ' 
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by the Sahy^LSiis. The Ndsik hill tract stretched east from the Chapter Vin. 
crest-of the Sahyddris to an average distance of thirty-five miles; 
its length from Saptashring to Harisohandragad was ninety miles Administration'.' 
and the superficial area 3150 square miles,* ' Survey.' 

In these dang or hill villages were to be found both rice and ffta Vtllagii, 
'dry-crop lands.- There ^ore four sorts of dry-crop land, of which 1840-1847, ' 
three*'wer6 ploughahle and the fourth was so steep that it could bo 
worked only by the hand.* _A11 the rice was sown in nurseries, 
manured with wood-ashes sometimes in a corner of the field, but 
generally on sloping ground at the field side. 

- "Whcn-Mr.Tytler 'began the survey ofthe Ndsik hill lands in 1841 
he found the country empty and the people greatly impoverished.* 

Much of the land was Waste and covered with brushwood and forest.® 

The hill villages of Igatpuri or Kdvnai had great natural advantages 
of wliich, the people had failed to make use.® The most prosperous 
classes were those that had least to do with tillage. These were 
the cattle-breeding tribes, the Kdnadds and Thdknrs, who formed a 
fair proportion of the people, and though they raised wain enough 
-for their home use, they mainly depended on their herds and docks. 

The Thdkur tribes lived chiefly on game, and when they amassed a 
'little' capital devoted themselves to breeding goats and cattle rather 
than to tillage. ' Both of these tribes, but especially the Kdnadds, 
were remarkably well ofE. Some Kdnada hamlets, with not more 
'than three or four.houses; had as many as 500 cattle and 500 goats. 

They were of great use- to the husbandmen, supplying them -with 
cheap and useful cattle. The Kunbis seemed unable to lay by money 
or to add to their capital. In spite of their steady industry they seemed 

- to grow poorer and many had become impoverished and apathetic. 

The result of the attempts made in 1824 and again in 1833 to have 
the whole area measured and assessed, was nnsatisfactory as the 
• work hadbeen carried out by hereditary village and district officers 
without proper supervision.* 

. Until 1840, the returns had almost always shown less than the 


1 This includes tho Akola ddnj/s in Ahitmdnagar. Mr. Tytler. S88 of 18th April 
1860, par.i. 2, in Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 117 of 1860, 13S. . 

4 The tlirce plougliahlo varieties.we black or tdli low lying land, generally dark, 
and best fitted for wheat and otlicr late crops ; reddish or Xordl land, also low lying 
and able to yield mosin*, gram, and other late crops, as well as nipdni or unwatcred 
sugarcane ; plon^ablc npbinds or nnil, yielding mirly or hharif crops snch as a particular 
description of millet, Indiiin millet, and ndfffi. Mr. H. E. Goldsmid, 17 of llth 
October 184-1, in Bom. Gov. Sol. VL 9. The plough was dra-wn eitto by two 
bullocks or by two male buffaloes, or by d bullock and a buffalo. Bom. Gov. SeL 
VI. 48. ‘ 

8 Grain land on steep slopes, which could be worked only by the hoe, was called 
doll. These steeps yielded (1841) ndgli, tiva, and a tew other early crops. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. VI. 9. 

* In 1845, compared with 215 in Kisik and lOl in Sinnar, the average population 
to tho Bguaro mile was 100 in plain Bindori and 36 in hill Bindori. Mr. Tytlor, ' 
77 of 13th October 1845. 

t> Mr. Tytler, 588 of 18th Apnl 1860, appended to Bindori D4ng Bevision Survey 
Benoit 893 of 15th Ootobor 1875. 

B Mr. Tytler, 19th April 1841, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 32-33. 

’ Mr, Goldsmid, 135 of 1st Kovember 1849, paras 22.28, 
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actual area under tillage. Mr. Tytlor ■warned the district officers or 
caintndarB to bo careful in tboir mensuremonts. The result ttos that 
a test in tho following year showed an almost ■nniform over-retuni o£ 
area. In souio cases tlio area returned was double the actual area. Oat 
of siretj-nino numbors^in only BorentcemYeretho entries correct within 
five por cent ; and thoso numbers were bo small, quarter and half 
acres, that no great error was possible. Tho probable excess in the 
area returned over tho area tilled ■was about ono-fourtL Besides 
tho power the boroditnry district ofBccrs bad of befriending or of- 
liariuing a landholder by incorrect area retnms, they were able to. 
outer tbo quality of bis Gold as land fit to boar au aero rate of 2s., of 
Is. 6d., or of la. (Eo. 1, as. 12, or as. 8). In tbo viltogo of Jdnnri, s' 
fow of tbo richest families hold tho best land and paid tho lowest ^ 
rates, while tbo barronor fields of tbo poorer villagers were hardened 
by the liigbor rates. Tho rates fixed by the district officers were, 
practically final. They were tho people’s 'governors.’ There was 
a right of appeal, but the right existed only in unmei ' We hare 
never,’ wrote Mr. Tytler, 'introduced any regularity in procedare, 
and therefore wo cannot prove what are irregularities. Neither can 
officers^ bo blamed for faults which are inherent ih tho system. As _ 
complaint was practically useless the people did what they could to 
gain tho favour of their masters. Tlie hereditary officers had an 
ascendancy unknown in other parts.’* 

An inquiry into the state of tho hill villages and into the existiug . 
revenue system satisfied Mr. Tytlor that some snoli change ns that 
proposed by Mr. Goldsmid in 1888* was necessary.* The exisbng 
system of yearly measnrements was troublesome and unfair.' • 
to tbo uncertainty and worry of those clinnges and measurements, ’ 
rather than to the excessive rates of the assessment, that tho poverty 
of the hill peasants was dno. The land was specially ill-suited for a 
bn/ha settlement. There were no natural marks, and, ' as the ‘soil 
■wns poor, frequent fallows were required, and the limits of fields oat 
of tillage were at once hid in grass and hrnshwood. . Again, the 
expense of these minnto measnrements was great and could not well 
M borne by tracts of hill pasture that were rarely ploughed. 
D^rrlcss there was a wonderfully sudden spread of tillage the lands 
would be untouched till every trace of a survey had been effaced 
Even with low rates no very sudden increase of tho tillage area 
could be looked for. The task of bringing hill lands under tillage 
WM much heavier than in plain tracts. Brushwood had to bo cat 
and roots dug ont and burned. In the up, or mdl, lands frequent , 
"* j 'wanted and fresh patches had constantly to he cleared, 

and the black lands ■were hard ond barren compared 'Witb the black 
soil m the plains. In the plains amble waste ooald be taken np at ‘ 
once j in the hills it wanted careful preparing.^ 


8 ^ Ding Snrv. Boa 893 of 187B. ' ‘ 

Mr. TytlCT, 10th April 1841, in Bom. Go^. Sel. 23. »«tnnil boimdarics. 

Mr. lOtfi April 1W3, in Bom. Gor. Sol. TI, 25-20, 
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lo tlireo systems in force, the estate or m/undf the plough or Chapter VIII. , 

the yearly measurements, wore marred hy fraud which could Iiand v 

y ho practised without detection. In so rugged and scantily Aaministraiion. 
i a country the simple measurements of the plains could not be Survey, 

icd out except in the small area of rice laud.» Mr. Tytler jjjjj yniftges, 
irdingly determined to adopt the suggestion made by 18J^-1847. 
Goldsmid in 1838® and divide the -land into two parts, rice 
s to bo measured, classed," mapped, assessed, and let out for a 
od of thirty years, and dry-orop land to bo charged a lump sum, 

, recoverable from the whole "village, for a period of five years. 

'Tytler began ‘by making a preliminary suryey of six -villages 
Cdvnai or Igatpuri. His proposals, which involved a decrease 
a £70G to £5G9 (Its. 7060-B3. 6690) in the Gkivemment demand, 

0 approved by G-overnment and were introduced in 1840-41.® 

n settling the rice lands, as much land as lay -together was made 
> a largo, or. gat, number -with small, or cliaTe, sub-numbers, each of 
ich had a separate assessment. ‘ The large numbers were plotted 
a small scale in the -village map, which showed the -village 
indarics and the waste land, and a separate large scale plot was 
le of each main number sho-wing its sub -numbers. In Hdvnai 
Xgatpnri the rice lands were alone measured and plotted^ 
bor wards (Februaiy 1844) it was found that in Trimbak the black 
h&li lands also formed separate fields and might be measured 

1 mapped.* 

in fixing the assessment on a field the area was divided into equal 
ires or parts. The value of each share of the field, as r^ards 
1 water and embankments, was appraised in annas, the different 
na values were grouped into classes, and an acre valuation, was 
3ordod to each class. The average acre assessment for each 'field 
is i^od by adding together the items of the different shares and 
viding the whole by the number of shares in the field.® 
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Cliapter^IZ. Mr. Tytler’s settloment of tie rice Intids in the Ndsik hilly tracts 
was the first ricoland settlement in the Deccan. In classifying tie 
land three elements trero tahen into consideration, the soil, tie 
moistnro, and the bank. Of sixteen parts the soil represented eight, 
the moisture four, and tho banks four. As regards soil the knd 
■was divided into fonr classes, yellow and yellowish red, dsik red, 
Toiy dark red, and coarso soil. Each class of soil was'divided into 
three grades according as the soil was over eighteen inches, between 
eighteen and nine inchea, or below nine inches deep. ’A fenit in 
texture, generally a mixture of coarso pebbly soil and sand, valm, 
rodneod tho soil valnation one class. Tho details are shown in tbe 
following table : 

Sicesoll Clatai/eallon, ISJfi, 


Iialld 

Administration. 

Survey. 

mil Vilhujet, ■ 

mo-mi. 


GiuiucrEit. 

1 

1 , IlEnn, 

OmMI 
or 18 *. 

OneUf to 
hsUatiit, 
tS’-K 

Under luU 
ami, 

r. 



dSr 


Yellow ... . 

8 

6 

3 

t>ark red 

fi 

8 

1 

VoT) d«ft red 

3 

1 

1 

Goanc ... . 

1 

V 1 

1 


As regards tho allowance for moistnro the land was dmded into 

three classes : the first, fairly moist bolow the surface in.Ajm an 
May, was counted ns fonr j the second, slightly moist below 
surface, as two 5 and tho thfrd, dry above and below, did not eon® • 
As regards their banks, fields were divided into three 
Those whose banks could be repaired with little cost were vmnea 
four; those whose banks were half carried away or wore broten Pj 
a stream bed wore valued at two ; and those whoso dams 
entirely swept away or in which the field had silted to the level 01 
dam were valued at nothing. For each share of the field tho vn a 
"assigned to these three elements, the soil, the moisture, 
were added together and a combination table applied which snow 
whether the share was, firat or aval, that is of sixteen annas] sec® 
or dwa, that is of twelve, thirteen or fourteen annas; third or n 1 
that is between eleven and eight annas; or fourth, 
is rf seven, five, three or one onno.* The acre rate for th® “ , 
of theae classes was fixed at 12s. (B 8 r" 61 , for *® '®®®?“, xu 
fis. 9d. (Es. 4 - 14 ), for tho third at 6s. 9d. (Bb. 3-6), <md for * 
fourth at 3 s. (Rs. li). The total of these rates divided by J 
number of shares fixed the average acre rate for the wboie ne ■ 

S erience showed that with high rates four classes were too » 1 
in Dindori the number was increased from four to six.- x 
foUowingstatement shows the classification and acre assessment t 
were in&odnced into the rice lands of the four groups of 
hill villages ; 

1 In this, annas 16, ^ i, andS do not npp^. ^oo 
produce them. Licut-Colonol Tax-ernm, 893 of 1876. 
a l 4 Cut..ColoneI To^oraer, 393 of I6th October 1876, psrss 17 and ZI. 
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Ndith mil Villages, Classed and Assessed, 1S40-1S47. 


Bcb* 

blTIBIOXB. 

sso 

JUTE. 

Class X. 

CUUBSlI. 

CI.ABS in. 

CiiAsalV. 

CbUU v. 

CuisaVl. 

Value, 

Value. 

Value. 

VftlnOa 

Value* 

Value. 

K&Tn.al 

Clo^ ... 

Kate 

At. ii. 
Ba. C. 

.<(«.14tolZ 

Rb« 1-a. 

A$. 11 to 8. 
IU.3-6. 

Aa 7.5,3, n 
Re.li- 

IXono. 

Bone. 

Ijifone. 

Kono. 

Trtmbalc, -J 

Cln£S ... 

JMe 

A*s 1C. 
Bs. G. 

dts 14 to 12. 
Bs. 4-14. 

11 to & 
Ha. 8*6. 

At. 7^6, S,t. 
Be. I|. 

d o 

II 

None. 

None. 

Dliidorl... { 

C1a» 

llnto 

Ar. IS to 14. 
Ils. a. 

At, 13. 12. 

. Ba.2i. 

At. 11, 10. 
Ba. 2. 

Ag. 0 to 7. 
Bo. 1\. 

At. 6 to 8. 
Re. 1. 

Anna 1. 
jlt.lO. 

XSsIk ...^ 

ClASS 

Itate 

Xt. IGtoU. 
118. 0. 

At. 13. 12. 
Us. 4}. 

•^At. 11. 
Its. 3). 

Am. 0 to 7. 
Bs.2^ 

,di.6to8. 

Ro.li. 

^nna 1. 
At. IS. 


In assessing tho black or cold-woather soils Mr. Tytler divided 
them into tkroo classes, fine black and dark red, coarse, and stony 
horlehal or harad. Those classes \7ore divided into four grades 
according to the depth. o£ the aoil.^ 

Mr. Tytler arranged the rice and the black soils into six and .the 
red EoUs into four classes. For rice lands his acre rates varied in 
KKvnai from 12s. to 3s. (Rs. 6 -Rs. IJ), in Dindoxi from 6s. to Is. 3ct. 
(Rs. 3 -as. 10), and in Ndsik from 128. to Is. 6i£. (Rs. 6 -os. 12). 
Tlio black and rod soil rates Avere the same in aU three snb-divisons, 
,tho black ranging fi'om 2s. 3'd, to 6d. (Rs. l^-as. 4), and the red 
from lOlid. to 4*d, (as. 7 -as. 3). The detafis are shown in the 
following sbitomenb; the rates shown for.mdl lands were not settled 
till 1860 when the uplands wore surveyed in detail®; 
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BdsOs mil Villages, Settlement Rales, 1S40-1847. 


Soiu 

Ka'tkai. I 

I. 

ir. 

iir. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Bice ... 

Obek, 

Bed, indi 

[Is. a, 

Q C 

1 2 
0.7 

Bs. a. 

4 14 

0 16 

0 S 

Bs. a. 

8 Q 

0 12 

0 4 

Bs. a, 

1 8 

0 0 

0 8 

lU. n. 

Bs. a. 


Dtffooiu. ( 

Wee 

niaek.ldfi 



3 a 

’ S 

0 7 

s s 

0 16 

1 ” ® 

2 0 

0 12 

1 ^ * 

1 8 

0 0 

0 3 

1 0 

0 0 

0 10 

0 4 



Ba'sir. \ 

men 

Black. A 

ReC, indt 

G 0 
. 1 2 
0 7 

4 12 

Q 10 
0 5 

8 8 

0 12 

0 4 

2 4 

0 0 

0 3 

1 2 

0 0 

0 12 

0 4 


' JTncfl: Hill Villages, Zatfemp Sail, 1S40-1S47. 


CnARACTCU. 

Bcmi. 1 

One nod 
mliall . 
hdt. 
27", 

One Adf, 

w- 1 

Ball a 
Inf, 

0». . 

Under 

lialf It 

Adf, 

0\ 

rine black and dark red 

^ la 

IS 

12 


Coarse 

IB 

13 

D 


Gra-nlljr 

•! " 

4 

4 

4 


tirulcuMtl-Colonel Tftvcrncr, 803 of lOlh October 1875, para C3. 

= Mr. Tytler, SSt of ISlli Oct. ISlC and OSS of ISth April 1880, 
Taverner, 8S1 of 4tli December 1876. 
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In Mr. Tyner's opinion the lump snm or astern ms 
specially suitctl to the hill lands. Objection might bo taken to tie 

{ ‘oinl responsibility. But tbo sbaro to be paid by each bolder had 
(oen carefully tested, and tbo chanco of tbo strong oppressing tbo 
weak was small.* 

1\nioii tbo lump snm or uhtl was ilxcd, tbo people were told to 
apportion among thomsclvcs and enter in a statement the nmnber 
and position of tbo waste and cultivated bi'y/ins wbicb each rcqnired, 
and to assign to each the sbaro of tbo lump payment for wbidi bo ms 
responsible. Tbo areas given were fairly correct, because each man 
entered bis hcrcditniy laud, and, knowing bis powers ns a cultivator, 
did not claim more land than bo wished to nse. Besides tbo village 
lease a paper was given to cacli bolder, showing tbo area and 
position of bis sbarc. Each man thus dealt direct with Government 
and was not snbjcct to tbo caprico of any of tbo villagers. IIo ms 
ns independent and fico from trammel ns any landholder under tie 
ordinary settlement. Tbo joint responsibility was only nominal. 
Tlio^ utmost inconvcnionco it could bring upon any individual vms 
tbo increase of a fow nnms it ono of tbo villagers failed to pay bis 
rent. Besides making Ibeso arrangements ns complete as possible 
on paper, tbo jamaddns wont throngb each village with tbo body of 
landholders, making each point out bis holding in tbo prcsenco of 
tbo others. This tiioy compared with tbo entry in Ibo statement, 
asking it any ono disnntc^ tbo claim. If tbo claim was not 
questioned they signed to tbo effect that they bad seen the' 


* Tbc follmring abstract ol a village lease aboivii vliat provision sras mstle to gusrJ 
against unfair dealing : 

• The uliolo of your rice lands have been measured into English ncrca uitli a ebsio 
and cross staffj^cld romatcraand maps have been prepared, and the bud divided into , 
four classes. The land Iiu also been iwroellod into principal nndaubordinato numbew 
and each sub-numlicr lias been acparately assessed at rntoi shown in a boob which las 
i’f "V additional levy. But if anypstt 

in foroe forUdrty ycOT *'*'''*^ ***“ 

''f®' f!?*’ l»"'l not bo measured mil 

X fiveycaraa lump aumoffiiO’ 

"“"“6 themselves and enter in a ststemcat 

^ * f®*-***® '»® held by each in the presence of the villagets 

wA?,™ l*na iUespr fails to_I«y 


crops oro grenm. 

— . wisto Innds though not included in tho nrca on wliieh Uio loop 

rcntiu 18 U9c83cd, may ho taken and tiUcd. . ' ' 

nnv^Sin «f .PopiWe, settle among themselves svhat extra aum 

< mfmlatddr will sotUo it with tho help ol a jury. ^ ^ 

®® “”1® v'® mimlntdhr srill make a yearly onnnirv and tho ncccssaiy 

changra wiU bo mad. in tbo nmount. of Uio aha?es i^rab?e 

nted except for failuco of crop or loss 
cnnuiro and sotUc. 
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particular holding, that no one disputed tho right to it, nnd tlmt 
they had formally mado it over to tho occupant. Tho land 
unapportionod in each village rvns measured by tho officers, nnd CJicli 
holder -was, if ho m’shod it, entitled to a share proportionate to his 
holding. The area of theso lands was in most eases so large that 
no disputes Tvere likely to arise.* 

The lump sum system was most successful. Freed from tho 
exactions of village and district officers nnd onconraged by tho low 
, rates of assessment before tho first five years’ lease was over, 
cultiwition had spread some hundredfold and lands were cleared 
-which for years had boon covered witli brushwood nnd forost. At 
tho ond of tho first five years the bettor drj'-crop lands wore 
measured into well-marked fields, mapped, classified, nnd assessed 
as had originally been done in the case of the rico fields. Only tho 
poorer dry-crop lands and tho hill lands were again lot out at a 
lump sum to the -village on a second five years’ lease.- 

The following are tho details of tho introduction of this survey 
■ settlement.’* ^ 

Of one hundred hill villages in Kdvnai, six, ns mentioned above, 
were settled in 1841. For assessmont purposes the remaining 
ninoly-four villages were divided into two groups, one of forty -two 
villages which was settled in 1842-43, and tho other of fifty-two 
villages which was settled in 1843.44. 

In all villages tho rico lands registered after tho survey far 
exceeded tho old returns. In many they woro double, troblo, 
and even fourfold.^ Much rice land had until this survey (1842) 
been waste, and the dams of many fields were broached. Tho 
resumption of tillage in these fields could not take place so rapidly 
as in plain villages, as embankments had to bo thrown up nnd soil 
allowed to gather. In Mr. Tytloris opinion low nnd just rates were 
tho only means of restoring this land. IIo, thoroforo, adopted tho 
rates fixed by Mr. .Goldsmid and which had proved successful in 
other parts.® Tho calculation of tho total assessment was nob 
oomplot'od at tho time of Mr. Ty tier’s report (28th July 1842). But 
ho estimated that the new rates would yield a revouno twonty-fivo 
per cent in excess of tho average collections during tho ten previous 
years.* 

In fixing -tho lump or ulcbi assessment for tho dry-crop land 
Mr. Tytlor classified the villages according to thoir gonoral 
capabilities nnd advantages in respect of black hali and rod or ni«i 
land, making three classes for each kind of soil. Tho ligjia rates 



, par.i 3. 

iiinWug togothor with Hio six 
Villages, 


villancs of KAvnai fiiBfc flcttlcd vjnujjssa, 

* &. Tytler, 28th July 1842, m Bom. Gov. Rov. Roe. 1361 ot 1842, 1(M. IIo adds 
* Ono can’t fom any idea of the oxwnt of laud ^uinog to bo measured and classified. 

'The rates, sanotioned for tho ricp lands of tho six exponmenfal villages in 1842 
were extended to tho noo lands of tho wmaimug villages of Kdvnai. 

» Bom. Gov. Hov. Roc. 1351 of 18-12, 187-188. 
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adopted for the three classes of hlaok land were Is. and 

9(i. (as. 9, 7f, 6), and for the three classes of red land, 7Jd., 6|d.j 
and Cd. (as. 5, 4). At these rates the lump assessment for the 

dry-crop land of forty- two villages amounted to £1106 (Rs, 11,060). 
Some slight changes wore made and the lump assessment finally 
sanctioned was £1093 (Rs. 10,930), showing a decrease 'of two per 
cent compared with the average collections (£1116) of the past 
twenty-three year's and of 3'7 per cent compared with the average 
collections (£1135) of the past eleven years.^ 

In the following year (1843-44) the now rice rates wereintrodaced 
into the remaining fifty-two villages, and lump sums fixed for the 
dry-crop land. The rice rates were guaranteed for thirty years and 
the dry-orop rates for five years. The majority of these fifty-two ' 
villages were in more hilly country than the previous group. Their 
dry-crop lands were inferior, and they had for tile most paitreddish 
or Icoral land instead of black or Icdli land. For these reasons the 
lump assessment of fifty-two villages was fixed at £1400 (Rs. 14,000), 
showing a decrease of 6'14 per cent compared with the average 
collections (£1476) of the past twenty-five years (1818-1!) to 
1842-48) ; of eleven per cent compared vdth the aveingo collections 
(£1574) of the past thirteen years (1830-31 to 1842-43); and of 
23'37 per cant compared with the colloctiona (£1827) of the year 
(1842-43) before the now settlement.® 

The Dindori hill villages, which were surveyed in 1844, differed 
greatly from the Kdvnai hill viflagos. In Kfivnai the rice soils were 
the most valuable while in Dindori the black dry-crop lands wore 
more important, the rice lands being neither very extensive nor 
very fertue. The Trimbak villages differed greatly from each other, 
some of them being like Dindori and others like Kdvnai. Mike 
K&vnai, many villams in Dindori and soveral in Ndsik and Trimbak 
had black dry-crop land valuable enough to be mapped, measured, 
and settled for thirty years like rice lands.® Their uplands, as in 
Kdvnai, were settled by a lump assessment or wicti. 

In 1844 the petty division of Trimbak, to which Mr. Tytlor’s 
survey was next extended, contained soventy-ono villages under a 
mahdlkari. It was exceedingly poor and most of the people woio 
Kolis, who had a bad name as gang-robbers.^ 

During the twenty-six years ending 1843-44, the area under rice 
tillage hod varied from 1100 iiglids in 1831-34 to 1800 ligMs in 
1823-24, and averaged 1500 highds; of a total rental of £116® 
(Rs. 11,000) coDeotions had varied from £700 (Rs. 7000) in 1829-30 


h Ul JJWi* 


• Mr. Tytlcr, 28th July 1842, Gov. Letter 3132 of 31st October 1842, i 
Bev. Bcc. 1351 ot 1842, 163 -205. 

‘ Mr. Tytlcr, 9th Augnet 1843, Gov. Letter 3306 of 12th October 1843, in Som. 
Gov. Bov. Bcc. 1626 of 1843, 01-115. 

Govenunent sanctioned a slight modihcation of the leasing sjstcm. 
Under this modiSeation fn-all snitsblo viflagos the block soils were to bo noonintcly 
■ne^rad and assessed end not given in lease with the mil or nnland. Mr. Tvticr, 

om|« ' 83^0^®“' iioo- 1®'*® 

.ScplcmljorlSlt, and Gov. Letter 309 of 20th Jaiinar¥. ISIS in 
Bom. Gov. Bov. Roe 171 of 1813, 17-34, 63-57. •'■TOnaiy IMS, w 
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300 (Rs. 13,000) in 1834-35 and averaged £1050 (Bs. 10,500) j 
"emissions liad varied from £5 (Ra. SO) in 1820-21, 1821-22, 
-43/ and 1843-44, to £240 (Rs. 2400) in 1829-30, and averaged 
:Ks. 460).^- ... - 

the rice lands the same ’rates "were adopted a.a in Rldvnai. The 
t of these survey rates, when the whole rice land was hronght 
r tillage, was estimated to be an increase of eighty-four per cent _ 
ist collections and of ninety-six per cent on the previous year’s 
me.® five years’ luiup or uleti settlement was made for the 
id or mal of twenty-one villages, and for the dry-crop, that is 
. black, land and upland, of fifty villages. . The entire new likti 
.mp assessment on dry-crop, or black and red land, exceeded 
average of past collections. by three and a half per cent.® The 

faring tlie twenty -six years ending 1844 the srea under rice Tn.T>AOE raried between 
and 1800 and averaged ISOO bighda, from 1600 biglida in 1818-19 it fell to 1400 
l'g-20 and rose in the next four years to 1800 in 1823-24. In the next four 
3 it fell to 1400 in 1827-28. It rose to 1600 in the following year and in the 
five years again fell to 1100 in 1833-34 and rose to 1500 in 1834-35. In the next 
: years it steadily rose from 1100 in 1835-36 to 1760 in 1842-43 and f^ to 1700 in 
Blaok soil tillage varied between 2100 and 3300 and averaged 2750 biffhds, 
i6 first six years it rose from 2100 in 1818-19 to '3300 in 1823-24. In tho next 
years it fell to 3000 in 1828-29. In the next five years it ranged between 2100 
2700 and rose to 3000 bighda in 1834-35. It then declined till it reached 2500 
137-38. In the next six years it varied between 2500 and 2800. Red soil tillage 
ed from 3750 in 1818-19 to 10,000 in 1840-41 and averaged 7000 bighda. In the 
four years it rose from 3750 in 1818-19 to 9500 in 1821-22. Then it fell to 7000 
824-2o, and, after rising in tlie following year to 8000, continued falling till it 
bed 4300 in 1832-33, In the next two years it rose to 9000 in 1834-36, and 
jinned falling till it reached 6b00 in 1838-39. Then, except in 1840-41 when it 
10,000, it ranged between 9000 in 1839-40 and 8500 in 1843-44. Cou^EimoirB 
.od from Bs. 7000 in 1829-30 to Bs. 13,000 in 1834-35 and averaged Bs. 10,600.' 
;lio first eight years they rose from Bs. 91200 in 1818-19 to Bs. 11,100 in 1820-21, . 
to B3.T0,000 in 1822-23, and again rose to Bs. 12,900 in 1826-26. They then 
tinned to fall till they reached Bs. 7000 in 1829-30. In tho next four years they 
:ed between Bs. 9000 in 1830-31 and 1838-34, and Rs. 7500 in 1832-33. They 
a rose to Bs. 13,000 in 1834-35 and continued to dooline till they reached Bs. 7800 
.838-30. Then, except in 1840-41 when they wore Bs. 12,400, they varied from 
11,000 1839-40 toBs. 11,800 in 1842-43, and foil tho next year (1843-44) to a 
is ItGMiBSioira whidli were not reijuired in the first two years 

^tiah rale, varied from Ba. 60 in 1820 - 21 , 1821 - 22 , 1842-43, and 1843-44, to 
. 3400 in 182^^. and averaged Bs. 400. In 1822-23 they amounted to Rs. 900. 
smgtoRs. 1000 m the n^ year (lB23-24) thoy feU to Bs. 200 in 1825-26, and 
am rose to Bs. lOW m 1828.29. In 1829-30 they amounted to Be. 2400. In tho 
xt four years they foil from Rs. 500 in 1830-31 to lU. lOO in 1833-34. In three 
jre years tlmy rose fmm Rs. 100 in 1834-35 to Rs. 600 in 1830-37 and fell tho next 
arto Bs. 100 in 1837-38. In 1838-39 they omountesd to Bs. 1100, in 1839-40 to 
j, 000, in 1840-41 to Bs. 100, and in 1841-42 to Bs. 400. In 1842-48 and 1843.44' 
ily Bs. 60 -wore remitted. Bom. Gov. Bov. Reo. 171 of 1846, 29. 

® Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 171 of 1845, 19. 

_ * Trimhdk Crump ^UlemenC, 1844-46. 
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Us. 

Hs. 

llBs 

XJTtlKtLd ••• ' 

SI 

2021 

ssss* 

1962 

Uplcind and black... 

60 

2061 

8600 

2S91 

1* Total ... 

71 

loss 

cost 

4843 


loro. Gov. Bev. Bee, 171 of 1845, 31-33. 
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black or MU land of twenty-ono fillagos was measnred for assessment 
in the same way as the rice land. Compared with the total collections 
(Rs. 11,590) from rice and dry-crop soils in 1843-44, the probabla 
.collections (Rs. 9260) for 1844-45 showed a decrease oi twenty 
per cent.^ 

In 1845 ninety-fonr hill villages in Dindori were sarveyod and 
settled. The garden riee and black or lato-crop lands were minutely 
surveyed, classified, and assessed, and the poor uplands, or *m|,wero 
leased for a lump sum to the people of each village. These villages 
had been less heavily assessed than most places. The people wore 
bettor off and the rates of interest lower. 

Though the rental had not been excessive, the district had not 
made any marked advance under British mnnngomonti There wiu , 
little increase in the garden tillage. In the rice area there Lad 
been a marked rise between 1818 and 1822, but between 1822 and , 
1844 there was little change. The tillage of late crop or black land 
greatly increased between 1818 and 1825, tho area then fell, hut 
again rose in 1883, and after a second fall had regained its lomifr 
position in 1842. Tho early crop uplands, mdf,alono showed a steady 
spread of cultivation, especially in the six years ending 
In these lands the average realization rose from. £524 (Bs. 5240) 
between 1818 and 1830 to £940 (Rs. 9400) between 1831 and 
1842, and to £1159 (Rs. 11,590) botween 1839 and 1844.® In fourteen • 
villages there were garden lands which had formerly paid acre 
rates varying from 5s. 4|d. to 128. lid. (Rs. 2-11-3 to Rs. 6-0*9) and 
averaging 8». 7fd. (Rs. 4-5-2). In their stead tho rates wnicn 
Liontonont Davidson had introduced in tho plain Dindori 
were adopted, and average acre rote reduced to 5s. 9|(?. (Rs. 2-14-5). 
Tho change caused an increase 4n tho total rental of S'90 per cent 
above tho average realizations of tho six.provions years. The details 
wore; 

Dindori JJtn VHIaga, OardenZamh, 1S4S, 


^ Toamt. 

Slum. 

X8I8- 

3SII. 

1S33-1&I4. 

1&J5, 

Aemu 

Rs. 

Acre*. 

Rs. 

Acrr«. 

Rs. 

£23 

tso 

ICO 

COl 

522 

Cll • 


Compared with those of tho proviou.sly surveyed parts of tho hill 
country tho Dindori rico lands woro poor. They wanted depth .md 
they were not well banked. Instead of n bigha rate of 8s. (Rs. 4) 
tho rates varied from 5s. to 4s. (R.s. 2i - Its. 2), and oven (his low 
rate had Ijcen heavy enough to keep much of tho laud out of liUngc- 
The higher kinds of rico wero littlo grown. The pnxluce of an aero 
of rico land commonly ranged from 440 (o 1040 pounds (01-13 m«»*)> 
giving a profit for the iwrcr kinds of 1 2s. toll 0>. (Rs. C - Rs. 1 3) and 


?}•■• TyllT, <Ui Jfereialirr 18M, {n Horn. Oov, gev, lire. 171 ef 18(5 sn 

j Mr. T>tUT,77. )3lb October I»l5; Kcr.ltcc. lOS cf iwc, tiy.lth 
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or tie ietfcer Tdnds of £2 4s. (Bs. 22). This -was a ^or outtnra- 
jothpared to the Igatpuri rice fields, -which yielded fcom 880 to 
iOOO poun^ (11 - 25 mans), worth in, some cases as jnnch as £4 10s. 
'Rs. 45). Instead of the Igatpuri division of four classes paying 
).cre rates -varying from 12s. to 8s. (Es. 6-Ee.lJ), the rice soils -were 
arranged into six classes rated at Gs., 5s., 4s., 3s., 2s., and Is. 3k. 
(Bs. 3, Es. 21, Bs. 2, Rs. 1 i. Be. 1, and as. 10) and averaging 2s. 5rf. 
(Bs. 1-3-4) an acre, a marked reduction from the former average 
acre rate of 10s. 6d. (Rs. 5-4). These rates gave a total rental 
67-13 per cent ahove the average of t-wentyr-seven years' realizations, 
and 88-25 per cent ahoye those of the six pre-vions years.' The 
details are : 


Dlndori ffill VUlanes, Jlice Lands, 18Ji5. 


1 Fdiuibr. I 

SURVKV. 

1 181 S- 1844 . 

1830 - 1844 . 

1845 . 

Acres. 

S 75 

TLBs 

1 SC 2 

Acres. 

429 

Us. 

2251 

Acres. ' 

25 C 7 

TU. 

8112 
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In 'Mr, Tytler's opinion these rates were low enough to induce 
the landholders to jemhank, improve, and till the varions classes of 
rice land, and would tempt the hill tribes to settle to steady labour. 
In the Dindori hill -villages the black or late-crop land was more 
important than the rice. The whole area was carefully measured 
and assessed. The produce of an acre generally ranged from four 
to nine mans, giving for the richer crops, such as wheat nnd gram, a 
gross acre profit of from 16a. to £1 108. (Rs. S-Bs. 18). Instead 
of the old rates varying from 13s. 11 Jc?. to 5fd. (Bs. 6-15-6 to as. 3 
pies 9) a biglia and averaging 3s. 2Jd. (Bs. 1-9-6) an acre, six new 
classes were formed and assessed at acre rates of 2a. 3d., Is. lO^d., 
Is. 6d., la. lid., 9d., and 6d. (Be. IJ, as. 15, as. 12, as. 9, as. 6, and 
08 .' 4) or an average of la. 6fZ. (as. 12). On the whole area 
surveyed the new rates gave a total rental IISJ per cent in excess 
of the average realizations of twenty-seven and 105-95 per cent 
above the average of six previous years. The details are ; 


Dindori HiU ViUages, Lots Crop Lands, 1845. 


rORSIFR. 1 

SuKvrr, 

1 1818*1844. 1 

1839-1844. 1 

1845 

Acres. 

TLa, 

Acres. 1 Us. 

, Act&t 

Rb 

C500 

10,365 

.«ea 1 jo,T35 

1 29,34S 

SS,I00 


In the uplands, or mal, the chief crops were ndgli and khiirdsni, 
though sdva, udid, vari, and many others were more or less common. 
Am acre of land was estimated to yield from 320 to 480 pounds (four to 
six mans), which at current prices were worth from 8a. to 12s. (Bs. 4- 
Bs. 6). The estate or mzmd system survived in some -villages. 


1 Mr.d'ytler, 77 ot ISfh October 184S, Bom. Gov. -Rev, Bee, 168 d11846, 117-161, 
' B 23—31 ' - 
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but it was onpopnlar, because though the ligM rates were lower 
than in other lands the rent of the Trhole plot had to be paid 
whether or not the whole was under tillage. * The higla rates in 
force varied from IJd. to Is. 4J(f. {wmia 1 - as, 11) and averaged 
74d. (as. 6). The new rates averaged only 4Jd. (os. 2|). But as the 
area leased by the village for a lump rental was much larger than 
the area formerly under tillagOj the new rental was 14'16 per cent 
above the average realizations of the twenty-seven and 28’32 per 
cent helow those of the six preceding yeara The details are; 


DMori Bill Village!, Upland Sellltmenl, ISiS^ 


1 s Foxxxs. 

Suitm. 

1818-1044. 

1839-1814. 

1545. 

Ugldt. 1 Us. 

JSt!9\d9, 

Us, 

ShJitU 


24,780 7708 

40,510 

11,685 

BS,M9 

8SOO 


Bdsil, 

lSi6-47. 


Taking the difierent branches of the settlement together, in spite 
of an average acre-rate reduction in garden, late crop, and npland 
soils of about a half, and in rice lands of from 10s. 6d. to 2*- 
(Rs. 6i-Re. 1-3-4), the total rental of the new survey exceeded 
the overage realizations of the twenty-seven previous years by 
67*68 and of the sis years ending 1844-45 by 38 06 per cent. Bm 
from the scanty population the vmole survey rental was not likely to 
be soon realized Exclusive of remissions which had averaged nbont 
Rs. 1200, the roah'zations during the survey year showed a decrease 
of twenty-two per cent compared with the average realizations m 
the six preceding years.* The details are ; 

Dindori Bill Village!, Settkmenl, 1846. 


UesUUTIOTS. 

UotccnoT. 

1818-1845. 

1830- ]«5 

1545>45, 

1810 and 1080 1815 

Rs 

It*. 

Rs. 

Rs 

20,199 

25»815 

10, no 

6500 


The survey settlement was next introduced into thirteen Ndsik 
hill villages. Their superior soils, rice black and garden, wcM 
surveyed classed and assessed, while tho uplands were leased foro 
lump sum to each village.* Each cultivator had his upland holding 
and duos do&ned and recorded in a separate lease, which was .vignen 
and given to him when tho rates were fixed. Ooraparod with the 
average collections £-396 {Es. 5960) of tho twenty-seven years ending 
1843, tho now rental £685 (Rs, GS50) showed an increase of ly 
per cent. Tho following statements give tho new rates and thou* 
financial effect compared with past collections : 


I Mr. Tjrtlor, 77 of laUt October 184." ond C6 of 15th Jnno 1845. «ntl Oovcnwicut 
^ttorlSSof lOtb jonanrr 1815 and .seSO of 4tb .Vrptembor IMS, Horn. Got. JUV* 
law of Met October IWC, Iloin. Gov. Ilcv. Ilco. IJJ nf 
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Ndsih Thirteen Hill Villages, Survey Hales, 





Garden. 

CcAaa. 

nice. 

Block. 

Wett- 

^icred 

Channel’ 

watered. 


Ba. a. 

na. a. 

Ba. a. 

Ba. a. 

I. 

0 0 

1 2 



11 

4 12 

0 16 

8 6 


nr. ... , .. 

8 8 

*0 12 

2 16 


IV 

S 4 

0 0 

2 8 


V, 

1 2 

0 0 

kaa 


VI. ... .. 

0 12 

0 4 

... 


IX. ...’ .. 

... 



8 12 



... 

... 

... 

2 12 
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HdsUi Thirteen Hill Villages, Settlement, 1840-47- 


Eon. 

Foiuuin. ' J 

- SmcvBr. 1 

1818 to 1846 . 1 

1830<40 to 184 t- 4 &. | 

Area. 

Bcntal. 

Averft)*o 

acrexato. 

TUlaso. 

Oollee- 

tlona. 

Tlllt^e. 

Gollco* 1 
tiona. 1 

A>omflr 6 I 

acre tatoJ 

Bleo ... 4 ... 
Black. «,« ... 

Oardofl... ... 
Bed 

Total ... 

Xtghdts 

Il 6 ' 
1644 

03 

440 S 

Bs. 
1027 
' 1414 
183 ^ 
2788 ( 0 ) 

482 

1430 

86 

6404 

Be. 

1012 

1392 

74 

ssso 

Bb. a. p. 
7 14 0 
1 16 2 
4 4 10 
18 0 

Acr«. 

890 

9142 

68 

so^iao 

Be. 

SlbQ 

1712 

210 

2 COO 

Bit. A. p. 

2 8 7 

0 11 a 

3 8 0 

0427 

60 G 2 

7441 

6707 

... 

28,630 

0860 

... 


(a) From 1818 to 1831 tta. 2280 ; 1832-33 to 18M-tS Its. 3332. |Ir. Xyticr, OU at 12tli Oet. 1846. 

In the same year (1846), the five years* lamp-sum rates came to jcdvnar 

an end in the six villages of Kdvnai which had been leased in 1841. tS4S-47. 

, Their black lands were accordingly separately measured, classed 
and assessed, and the uplands alone were leased out afresh. The 
new lump assessment amounted to £148 (Ss. 1480), an increase of 
20 per cent over the average collections of the six years ending 
1844-45. Compared with the average collections of the six years 
ending 1844-45 the new black-spil assessment £263 (Bs. 2630) 
showed a reduction of sixteen per cent. The details are given in 
the following statement : 


KAvnai She Hill Villages, Settled in 1840-47. 


/ * 

BOHUEa. * j 

Burvet. I 

SOIL. 

1818 to 1846. 1 

1830'40 to 1844-4B. | 



Average 
acre rate. 

• 

Tillage. 

Oolieo- 

tloOB. 

Tillage. 

Gollcc- 1 
tlons. 1 

Average 
aero rate. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Blco 

Blaok^ 

Bed 

JJigJids, 

609 

2040 

1838 

Ba. 

2036 

2473 

1111(0) 

mghdt. 

401 

3384 

1090 

Ha. 

1603 

3140 

1228 

He. a. p. 
7 10 11 
1 13 8 
18 8 

Acroi." 

890 

8167 

14»W& 

Ha. 

3400 

2036 

1481 

Ba. a, p, 

2 12 10 
q.18 4 

To^l ... 

4990 

6019 _ 

67B7 

6921 

... 

18,062 

0012 

... 




1 The rice lands o! Kfivnai ond Kisik viUnges toing alike, the Kivnai late's woto 
adopted Tlio Dxndori divirirai into six' classoa -wob adopted »» more suited to the 
WdBik ri’ee lands thail the four Kdvnai classeB. The Dindori rice rates were Rs. 3 . 
BrairBa. Be. 1 , and os. 10 . Mr. Tytler, 624 of 12 th October 1846 . ind 

Govf^tter 3001 oi* 6 th October 1847 . Bom. Gov. Rov. Roc. 171 of 1847 , 40 - 113 , 
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■ Chapt^VIU. . NotWngfarther was done-towards renewing the Ave-yoarsMeases' 
Xand when they lapsedj nntil, in 1 855, 34r. Tytler, who was then Collector 
Administration, of Ahmadnagar, took up and completed the settloinent of the hill 

Survey. ' ' . - . 

ohjeots ofthisfreshsettlementweretoaddallnewlydevoloped 
ric6 land to the existing rice registers and maps j-to add to the dry* 
crop registers such further areas as might seem advisable, and to 
lease the remaining lands for a lump sum for the rest of tlieoiiginal 
survey lease. So rapidly had tillage spread that before 1860 the 
entire remaining area of arable hill lands was measured into sepirato ^ 
fields, mapped, registered, and aissessed, •‘These'lands wore divided 
into five classes, fonr arable' and one nnarable.^ Four sorts of land 
were included under the first class of arable : level ground with or 
without stones and of finesoil, fine red soil with a slight easterly slope, 
.hollows filled with river or rain deposits, and blackish level land. The 
second class included shallow reddish soil, fairly level and mired 
with stones or gravel, and a sloping clayey or ’tough bbok. The 
third class included good red and black soil, so steep that all moisture 
drained off or its substance was liable to be washed away. The ' 
fourth class was composed of gravelly hill slopes and peaks noBt 
for the plough. The fifth or bad class included stony land unfit for 
tillage. The acre rates, on the four arable classes, were fixed at lOjd. 
(as. 7), 7id. (as. 5), Od. (as. 4), and 4|d. (as. Sj, These rotes were 
higher than the corresponding rates in the poor soils of thoeast' 
of the district. But the soil in the western hills was bettor, and ■ 
a good deal was considered unarable by Ur. Tytler which in the cast ’ 


S The leases of the first six EOvnai rillascs expired while Mr. l^ler vM ja ' 
the colleotorato and were revised by him, the idlt .lands being measured mw 
nnmheie and separately assessed. After Mr. Tytler left the distriet. 3fr. Sottt . 
proposed to renew the lenses, as they expired, on their oiiginul bssis. There vns J 
long and somwhat angry correspondence on the sabjecl between 3fr. lytler 
“i'-T sr i,- result was that the leases were never revised, but were 'coiitmueu 
SSo ,.11 ssWlement of the mil or uplands in 18C0.’ Lieut. -Odonel TarciMn 
803 of IBth October 1875, pure 9. ‘ At the time of Mr. Tytlcr’s scttlenienl, 
upluds wore given out on lump lenses, nt first nominally for a period of five ycira, 
bat, getier,-illy speakuc.'thcy were never renewed, 'but ollowcd to run on, on tts , 
terms of the original lease.’ Lieut.-Coloncl Taverner, 840 of 30th September lowi 
para 6. 

a Sraolntion 403 oflstFebreaiy 1855, par»27, in Mr, Tytlcr’s .588 of 1860, p*w- 
TJe hill survey was a progressive system which aimed at opening ujia country, ongiubaj 
admitting of hut very partial surrey operations. At first (1840) only the rice Irnui 
Tif/f ™®®®**'*<^* Subsequently when, nndcr Goi’cmincnt Letter 1386 of 41h 
1844, tho black lond was measured, classtfiod, and assessed, the waste vciV . 
greatly pccdomuintcd, and it was not easy to determine which portions were wotll . 

fitirvin.*infy nw/l wliiMv —a hvl- i— l.'v ... e.. liSod. 


. 4 m -• -- -• »» — ... T — ^ »v>s }C*lfS M»»vs »«saasss \ Ja/w-,a/ VMV itVS VUlSU 

nissionor Mr. Reeves saw that sofllcjcnt time lia<I passed for the dovclopmcni of ft" 
tue superior Inndsi nnd observed tliat sneh as Jiao before escaped obscr\’atioa might 
60 mcamircd nod nssewed, Subsegnent Govcmmesit orders (18^“)) led to the eettio* 
X .e*”® wpiands in re^oilor numbers tlirougbont the lull eoniitry. and conse® 

Smn A? ioH “i®*?"SL‘®“ “ ““ '“"’E *®™ Commissioacr, 

iTviS,' ““<1 Mr. h'yoer. .5SS of 1800. in Licnr.Colonei 

893 of lS7o. Mr. Ti*tler, GStol IStb October 1846. 
ami til!!,®’' ‘“bdivldcd into ornble null land, tree or forest nreserroi. 

and luran or grass preserves, Mr. Tytler, 588 of 18th April 1860. Prewrrob 
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"■would liave been assessed at low rates.^ Compared mtb tbe former 
assessinent fcbose rates were higb. Sat land bad doubled in value 
since 1840, when the survey was introduced. Grass, which was to 
•be had at 2s. to Gs. (Re. 1 - Ea. 3) the 1000 in 1840, sold in. 1860 
at 12®. to -SO®. (Es. e-Rs. 15). With the opening of the 
railway other produce prices would equally rise.. Eew rates were 
accordingly introduced, representing an increase of 93*59 per cent 
on tlie average realizations under the leasing system- The 
following statement shows the results of the hill survey :® 

Ndeth mil nUages, Settled mO-lSGO. 


- 

,Bepoiib the Suiive^. | 

OaioiKAi, SonVET. j 

Final SsTtLmirjTP. 

SuB-BlVlSIOX. 

1818 to 1 
1831. 

lBn\ to 
1816.^ 

161610 1 
1810. 

1840 to 
1830. 

18SS-59. 

1850>60. 

Full 

rcrlsed 

rental- 

UnAtst* 

bio 

Uplands 


He. 

Us. 

ns. 

Hs. 

Its. 

- 11s. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Vanl 

17,781 

21,810 

19,606 

22,082 

20,281 

28,975 

60,210 

1200 

lages 

S38S 

6703 

6227 

' 6634 

6014 

6821 

11,244 

1800 

1 Trlmbak ... 

67,067 

60,270 

68,065 

67,024 

01,320 

04,288 

1,08,407 

1418 

1 Total .. 

81,110 

87,M1 

84,698 

85,660 

r 

03,024 

1,00,0S4 

1,78,031 

4523 
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■ The survey settlement was next introduced into Peint. Measure- Pcfn<, 

- ments were begun inl862 and finished in. 1864. Classing went on 1865-66. 

along with the measuxing, and the settlement was introduced in 
- . 1865-66. At this time Peint 'was bounded on the north by- the 
Gurg&ua ddngs or hill-lands of Khdudesh j dn the east by the Dindori 
. ' sub-division of Easik j on the south by the Shdhdpur sub-division of 
Thdna; and on. the west by the Dharampur state. It was a strip of 
broken ground about twelve miles broad and thirty-four long, with 
'.an area of 408 'square iniles and a population of 22,090, or an 
-.average density of fifty-five to the square mile, living in 244 villages 
of which twenty-one were alienated. It consisted of plateaus of 
level upland, or mdl, crossed by steep ravines and more or less 
dense forests. During the rains and cold season the climate was 
notoriously unhealthy, but in April and May it was cool and free 
from malaria. The mat or uplands generally yielded crops for three 
years of nagh, Murdsni, and ndgli again, and was then left fallow 
for three or four years. The rice lands wei'e inferior to those of 
_ tlie Konkan and yielded only the coarser kinds of rice. The chief 
reveijne wm drawn from the upland tillage, the rental of the rice 
lands forming only about one-third of the revenue. 

' Till 1839, when Peint came under British management, there were 
no roads. By 1865 Peint was joined with Ndsik by two very good 
roads, the, one of about twenty-four miles from Nasik to Harsol and 
the other of thirty -two miles from Rdsik to Peint. 

The people were chiefly Mardthfis and Kolis, and in some of the 
wilder villages a few Thdkurs and Varlis. Except the villages near 


1 Tiieut.-CJolonel Taverner’s Report, 893 of 1875, paras. 26, 27. The settlement wna 

Banctioned by Government ReBolution 3790 of 20fch. October 'I860, and ‘ivaa to pattki^ 
in force until the expiry of the rice and dry-crop rates. mam 

2 Tytlcr, 688 of iSth April I860, etatement 3 and para'ilS. 
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Chapter Yin, the Dindori sub-division^ which seemed fairly prosperous^ the people ‘ 
were wild- and poor. 

Admiaiatration. Since 1839 tho state had been managed ..by British ofiicets on 
Survey, behalf of tho Bogam^ who received a yearly allowance ^ £600 
(Es. 6000).! 

im^ets, yearly revenue of the state is given below for tho three years 

ending 1863-G4 : , . i ’ 

Ptinl Retenut, lS61‘18Gi, ' 


runs. 

Conil. 

Forest. 

Transit 

llDtiCS. 

Other 

cesses. 

^tal. 


lU. 

ns. 

Us. 

' lU. 

Ri. 

ieei4U 

u,es3 

11.050 

10,800 

' 1422 

40,411 

1802-03 .» a.. 

Zl.DtS 

10,500 

8305 ' 

SS02 

43.033 

ue»M 

21,504 

54,063 

6563 

3320 

05,415 


Until 1865 the land revenue was levied by a plongh-toSj irresMC- 
tive of the quantity and quality of the land under tallage. > Tbis 
plough-tax varied from £l 19s. to £l (Bs. 19i - Bs, 10) the' 
plough for KunbiSj and was Cs. (Rs. 3) for Kolis. In Harsol and 
iPeint all classes had for some years paid at the some rate, and in 
1865 sameness of rates was oxtendod to Mfilegaon and Bits. 
Tho poorer husbandmen who did not ownbullocks tuled such upland, . 
either varkas or dalt, as they could by hand, and were charged at the , 
rate of 6j. (Rs. 3) a hoe or hatdla, Tho headman of the village 
famished a list of tho owners of ploughs and of hand oullavators, and , 
was answerable for tho collections, receiving in return the free grant 
of a fourth, a half, or a whole plough. , ’ , 

The small revenue of the state and the wild character of the 
people were unsuited to tho detailed measurement of the uplands. . 
Boundaries were fixed, lands marked off for forest and in some cases 
for wood-ash tillage, the uplands were measured in lump, and the '■ 
rice lands, whose area was in most cases very small, were .measnied 
in detail. Only in two -plages, Feint and Harsol, were the uplands 
measured into blocks of from twenty to thirty-^five acres. 

The rice lands were measured and- classified in detail. The 
uplands were assessed on their quality and area, and the rental 
distiibated among the villagers m eqnal- shares called ploughs. . 
The headmen were responsible for the "payment of the whole village 
rental, and were promised reductions if the number of ploughs 
Went dowm to one-haI£ Profits from the increase of cnltivatioa 
were to he divided equally between the headman and Government. ' 
On these conditions the headmen agreed to take ten years’ leases. 

In assessing their rice lands the villages were divided into three 
^oups with acre-rates varying from Cs. to 4s. (Bs, 3-Bs. 2).' ' 
^e 6s. (Rs. 3) rote was introdneed in forty-one villages on tho 
borders of Bhe Bindoiisnh-div^on; tho 5s. (Rs. 2i) rate in seventy- ' 


1878 the remt 'etato- lapsed to tho Britisli 
woveinment and became a snSdivisioo of Nisik. ““ 
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aven villages farther removed than the first group ; and the 4s. 
Rs. 2) rate in a group of 105 forest and ^vild villages. The acre 
atesfor uplands varied-from 4JdE. (aa. 3) to {anna 1). The 
■id. (as. 3) rate was introduced only in Haraol, Peint, and one 
r two adjoining villages. The lid. {anna 1) rate was applied to 
ome villages in the Bdra division. The rate for late crop or rabi 
md was Is. {as. 8), hut the area of this land was very small. No 
ne took the plots of forest that were marked for wood-ash tillage, 
^hey were afraid they might get into trouble by burning the teak, 
■he Superintendent arranged that the plots should bo kept for 
TOod-ash tillage for two years, when, if no one applied for them, 
hey might be included in the forest area. 


The following statement shows that, compared with the average 
qllections £1787 14e. (Rs. 17.877) of the five years before, tfe 
urvey asseasmenli on tneland in cultivation £2466 14®, (Ra, 24 667^ 
ansed an increase of thirty-seven per cent : v • > y 


JPeita Settlement, ISCS-se. 


t.AKD. 


Illco 

lAte eroji, raU 

Upland, ntdt 

Wood-iuh land, dall 

Total 


FoBuea CoLizcROKa. 

SintrZT aEXTAI.. 1 

Five 

yean* 

Average. 

allow* 

nnccs. 

On tillago. 

On waste. 

110. 

B0. 

Be. 

Be. 


... 

8777 

17.8 


... 

67 

8S 

... 

... 

18,487 

219 

... 

... 

6 

S94 

17.877 

9333 

97,826 (a) 

3340 


(a) Of thia sum Ba. 2859 were paid to vlllago oOicere. 

» £233 (Rs. 2830)^or Ibont ^ whole conTOssion amounting 

[nstead of-thia a cash share ih^tho revenue, 

the rate of five per cent up to Rs 300^-^ I’evenues was granted at 

ind Rs. 500 jLd three^pL c;nt l'om%rVnn^^^^ 

apwards. - Three hereditary accountantR mf' •*? 

cLm of forty-eight pounds {4 pdylis) of n^ron eJerrplJugh 

ploughs assessed L 1864 to abouries 
(Rs.630). ynder the survey settlement the district wardf^S 
ben accountants' charges or sazds at a cost of £100 fWa Pnom * 
g^out 4-3 per ce^ of the gross revenue of the lfe.°"i?HSind 
Pemt a body of Kohs, who acted as watchmen and treasure^iuaPds 
held land at specially easy rates. Instead of this the numbef of 
guards was reduced to sixteen and they were naid in nnoi, 
coat of £19 (Rs. 190). The Mhfirs of Peint toi^ 
did no sOTvice. had been in the habit of gathering in^a bfnd^®? 
levying from the smaller villages a claun of 

(8 paylis) of ndgli on every plough. This esactioh^as stopped! 
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Twenty-five cattle-dealers of the Kiinada tribe, who had formerly • 
hold land at specially easy rates, were charged the regnlar survey 
nssossmentj raising their payment fram £0 to £17 (Ks.60-Rs. 170), 

This Bottlemont was sanctioned for ten years by Govomment 
jRosolution 4843 of 29th November 1865, and- continued for a' 
farther term of five years by Government Resolution 1114 of 2n3 
Mai’ch 1874. In 1879, the Survey Commissioner saggoeted tl'e 
old settlement might bo continued for tfee years from 188I-S2; 
with an increase of twenty-five per cent on the rice rates and of 12i 
per cent on cold-weather and upland rates. This increase raised the 
average rice acre rate from 2s. 7^(2. to 8s. 3d. (Eo. 1-6 to Be. 1-10), 
which was in tho Commissioner's opinion still a very low rate. This 
proposal was sanctioned by Government Eesolntion 4353v of ISth- 
August 1880. . 

The northern or^Khdndesh sub-divisions of Mdlegaonand Bfiglfo- 
remained unsettled till 1868, the year before they became 'part of 
Ndsik. - , 

At the time of selflomenb (1868) hidlegaon was bounded on the- 
north by Dhnlia ; on the east by Clidlisgaon ; op tho south hy' uiB 
Ohdndor or Satmllla hfils, and on the west by Bdglnn. It containod 
153 Government and eight alienated villages, which wore all sarreyca 
and settled in 1868.* Tho total area, was about* 808 square miles 
and tho population about 63,000 or sixty-six to the square roil®- 
Mdlegaon was a rolling stony plain bounded on two sides byhilfc 
and except along the banks of rivers bare of trees. ^ Except close to 
the rivers the soil was so poor thatubout twenty-eight per- coat was 
barren.® 

The sub-division was well supplied with water, -The Girno c^sed 
it from west to east, and at Mdlegaon was joined by the llosam 
from tho north-west. Tho water of both these rivers was largely 
used for channel irrigation. There were several' smaller streams, ' 
but they seldom held water after the close of the cold season.^ Ia‘ the 
153 Government village's there were 1169 wells, of which 570 were 
out of repair or only supplied drinking water, and 599 were used for^ 
imgation.s The climate was generally good, pleasant in the rams 
and cold in the ■winter, but hob in April and May, and' somewhat 
feverish in October. The average rainfall at-Mdlogaon di/ring the 
nine years ending 1866 was eighteen inches. . . / 

In 1866-66, of a total arable area of 365,475 acres only -142,725 , 
acres or forty per cent were under tillage. The tillage was chiefly 
of inferior crops. Of the whole area sixty-seven per cent -were under 
millet, fifteen per cent under Indian millet, six under pulse liidth. 


papere for one of tho ISl -rjUacea wore. not completed. The details of 
acKB, the total area of tho remainmg ICO villnfeps, showed that tli% Govern'* 
356,476 aoTCB and waste 127,904, or a total of 483,379 wres ; 
Ttf- nlienated amble land was 25,287 and wasto 6564, or a total of 30.851 acreA* 
ST5®^i“j,**®‘>f20th.^raiBC7,pam.6. . . ' 

a \T ' «^der’8 Survey ISoport, 118 of 20th April 1867, para 12. 
of ^l"^*®** proposed to assess the lands •^rotored by the^o wells hv an addition 
t? tho d<y.crep rate, es ainctioned by para 14 o7(}ov™S 

olntion 1829of IBth May ISCS. His Beport 118 of 20th April 18C7, para 10, - 
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five under oil-seoi til, fcwo under gram/ two under wLeat, and one 
oacli under castor-soed, sugarcane, and miscellaneous crcys. In the 
poorer lands the bnslies were cut down from a feV acres in tlie midst 
of the low thorny brahes, and the ground was tilled for two or three 
years and then thrown up. Manure was never used, and, when the 
soil showed signs of exhaustion, the field was left fallow for several 
years. 

The sub-division was crossed by two bridged and metalled roads, 
one from Mdlegaon twenty-two miles to the Manmdd railway station, 
the other the Bombay-iLgra trunk road joining Mdlegaon with 
Dhnlia on the north and Ohdndor on the south. The country roads 
were generally good. The only important market town was 
Mdlegaon with a population of 8264. 

Poor as Mdlegaon was (1868) its prosperity had greatly increased 
since the introduction of British rule. Between 1818-19 and 
1854-55 tillage had spread' from 18,076 to 98,905 acres or 447 per 
cent, and the revenue had risen from £3999 {Rs. 89,990) to £8155 
(Rs. 81,560) or 103 per cent. In the next eleven yettfs (1855-1866) 

- the tillage area had increased by 43,820 acres or forty-four per cent 
and the revenue by £4499 (Rs. 44-,990) or fifty-five per cent.^ 
Except in a few bad seasons remissions hod been small.^ In spite 
of this increase in prosperity Mr. Pedder was opposed to any great 
onhancoment of assessment. Theproportion of exportable products, 
which caused an influx of money into the district, was veiy small. 
Cotton, wh^at, gram, oil-seed, and sugarcane together occupied less 
than thirteen per cent of the cultivated area. Again the new rates, 
-though they did not seem so, wore really highei’ than the old rates, 
ns the measurements which had formerly often been greatly in 
favour of the husbandman wore now exact. Though the total 
incrcaso was modornto, the assessment of many villages which had 
formerly been rated very low was greatly raised,® 

The 153 Covemmont villages wore arranged in four classes with 
■ highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 5s. (Rs. 2f ) to 3s. 6d!, 
(Rs. Ij). The first class included seven villages, Malegaon and 
those immediately round it, for which a highest acre rate of 5s. (Rs. 2 J) 
was fixed, rile second class included sixteen villages for which a 
highest acre rate of 4s. Gd. (RB.2i) was fixed. These viUages lay along 
llic Agrfl. roud near Jliodg'o.j a baiting place "wbero tbo traffic from 
BerAr and tbc north-east joined tbo Agra road. The third class 
included 101 villages,- the bulk of the sub-division which had no 
particular advantage of position or market. These were charged a 
highcstacro rate of 4s. (Rs,2). The fourth class included twenty-nine 
villages divided into two groups, one bordering on the barren bills 


1 Mr. Peflder 118 of 18S7, p.iriu 14. In 18G7-GS Ullage amounted to 170,786 acres 
showing in fourteen yc.nii an increase of 109 per cent. Mr. Pedder, 371 of 13tll 
UecemnCT 1807, parn 16. 
t Mr. Poddor, 118 of 1867, para 14. 

S Ar an instance of tlio inequality of the ol 
on the (lima and of precisely the t.aniosoU, 

(o<. 19 piVi'11) and . 8010.100 at the rate of Ss. 

IWrr, para. SO. 
n S3— 32 


Ml. vnw .1SM1UV9, VlUSe IOC 

TnUicr had paid at tlic rate of U 
OJrf. (lie, 1.0.7). Mr. Pedder, 1 
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ChaptM rai. wliicli separated Mdlemon frombhuliaand thoothcr of poor Wages 

.Itond On tuo loTvcp slopes of tho OliAnflor range. These wete citarecd 
Aaministration. « ^ost aero rate of 3s. G«Z. (Rs. 1|).» On tho samo area of 
Survey. tiJIca^land fcno effect of tlio now rates was an increase of clerca'per 
cont.- In addition to tliis, by bringing hidden tillage to lights 
^ourate rneasarctnontsTnisedthoincreasoin tho6oTonimGntGeib&n3 
from elovon to thirfy-fivo por cent. Hiis additional revdnao wis 
n^in reduced to tliirly-ono per cont by tbo throwing up. of fields, 
wnoao includod waste had remained nutosed .till the introdnetion of 
survey measurements, ' ■ ‘ , 

Tho following statement shows the effect of tho survey i 


Mtepaon, 

JSCS. 


SdgMn, 

1SC8, 


1 . 

It. 

III. 

IV. 

lotal ...I 


VII. 

IbScb. 

Foiubb. , ' - ’ > 

ISIS tolESd 

1803-01. 

Dij’^rop. 

1 Chftnnd*irftteicd. 

1 Totil ' 

Tniagb 

Aeacss- 

aient. 

Tillsge, 

Assess* 

ment. 

Aven^ 

aero 

rate. 

TS- 

luge. 

Assess* 

jncflt. 

Am&gc 

acre 

rate. 

Tilled 

lUBl 

r 

10 

101 

U) 

Acres. 

J77fl 

11,033 

47,830 

HIT 

Ba. 
10, OS! 
laoti 
07,009 
2707 

Acres. 

13,510 

SI,4C5 

03,655 

^10,100 

ns. 

13,151 

20,039 

03.239 

62S9 

As. p. 
16 7 
13 0 
10 11 

8 6 

Kctca. 

1244 

25 

817 

Rs. 

15.024 

KM 

0042 

It<.ILp. 
13 8 2 

0 0 9 
11 1 1 
«* 

Acres. 
14,063 
24,409 
93, 473 
19,100 

Bs*. 

28473, 

20.803 

72i573 

163 

74,717 

70,023 

150,739 

1, 93, 809 

11 8 

1980 

24,230 

12 3 2 

143,735 

i3C,4»| 


ClABB. 

1 SDBvrr, . ' ' 

1 ISCS-CC. 

Arable. 

Rectal 

nifrfiest 

aero 

rate. 

Diy*crop, 

Channel-watcrcOL 

!roiia 

assess* 

ment. 

Avcnffc 

acre 

rate. 

Assera. 

meat. 

Average 

acre 

mtcr 

t 

Pij. 

croi>. 

Carden. 

Total. 

I 

n 

HI 

IVb 

S). o-n. 
1 3 3 
OM 0 
0 13 0 
0 0, 

Bs 

16, 2U 
10,805 
60,351 
8005 

R8.a.p. 
113 C 
10 0 
1 G 4 

Ba. 

8107 

25 

1183 

Bs. 

12,017 

180 

7004 

Bs. 

15,021 

KM 

DD17 

Bs. 
31,233 
20,050 
73, SOS 
5905 

Acres. 

20,451 

45,140 

233,760 

5(^118 

RS. 

»d(3,7W 

.A5,S31 

1,73,458 

21|DS8 

B& s> 

2 8 
8.4 

2 0 
•112 

Totol ... 

013 6 

1,09,489 

120 4 

3279 

20,000 

24,230 

[,83,C95 

356,472 

3,07624 



BdgMn, when surveyed and settled in 1868, 'contained 101 
vulagos, eighty*eight Government and thirteen alienated, iute 
ninety-one of which, eighty-eight Government and three alienated, • 

^ ^ s ; 

'ery-orop asseramcat were nwrly tho 
S H? 1 the aeigh Wag gnb-divisons of Dhalia (Es. 2-S, Be. S-% 
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the sottlement was iatrodueed. The area of these ninety-one Chapt^Tin. 

- surveyed villages was 418 square miles, or 265,449 acres, of which j,n.Tiii 
82^038 or thirty-one per cent were unarable. Population numbered Administration. 
34*604 or' eighty-four to the square mile. BagWn is a district of Sarvoy. - 
hills and streams, bare of trees except some fine mango groves near jjdgidn; 

rivers. The soil was poor, mostty utetty or buTud, waft tiuu uvetagu iSBS. 
classification was consequently low, about annas 4^ according to 
the "revised olassificatiou scale. In many of the valleys much good 
and faii'ly deep black soil had a plentiful supply of river water, and 
paid exceedingly high rates. Though pleasantly cool the climate 
was -unhealthy. In some villages every September and October 
the whole population suffered from fever. During the eight 
years ending 1868 the rainfall ranged from twenty-five inches in 
1861 to eight inches in 1865 and' 1868, and averaged 14'4 inches. 

Many of the hill villages depended for their water-supply on 
■ wells which were liable to fail ' But most of the villages wero 
in valleys, and hod a plentiful and unfailing supply of water. Wet- 
crop tillage in BAglau was oareful, skilful, and productive. The 
dry-crop tillage seemed to suffer from the greater care given to the 
watered crops, and was generally rude and rough, though the 
outturn was often large. Tillage was almost the sole industry. 

The people were comfortable, but not rich. Even the best channel- 
watered villages had few signs of wealth. Most of the people were 
' forced to seek the moneylenders’ help and were in debt. Satdna 
was the head -quar tore and chief local market. There wero also 
.markets at Ddng Sauuddna, Bej, Takhdri, and Edmeshvar. But 
the chief market was at Mdlegaon twenty-two miles east of Satdna. 

In 1869 there .were nO made roads, and Satdna was twenty-eight 
miles from Manmdd, the nearest railway station. 

Between 1828 and J848 voiy liberal reductions had lowered the 
average acre rate from 4s. 9Jd. to 2s. 5d. (Es. 2-6-7 to Ee. 1-3-4), or 
about fifty per cent. These reductions seem to have placed the Bdglnn 
villages on a satisfactory footing. Daring the ton years ending 
1857-58 the tillage area spread from 49,800 to 57,491 acres, and, in 
spite of a slight fall from 28. 5d. to 2s. 3|d. (Ee. 1-3-4 to Ee. 1-2-3} 
in the average aoro rato, the receipts rose from £5602 to £6406 
(Es. 56,020 - Esi 64,060). _ During the nine following years, in 
consequence of the great rise in produce prices, Bdgldn made rapid 
progress. The tillage area rose from 57,491 to 84,695 acres, 
and collections from £6^6 to £9274 (Es. 64,060 -Es. 92,740).^ 

Eemissions had been trifling and wero almost entirely given to 
Bhils, who had forgotten formally to give np lands which they had 
, ceased to till. The following table gives a summary of the progress 
of Bdgldn since the beginning of British rale : 


1 Muoli of tMa rise was duo to a'snooeasion of scanty local crops, and any rciiim of 
good seasons was certain to cause a uuirked fall in prices. Bom. Gov. Bov, Bcc. 74 of 
1870, 404-405. 
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BdgUn Lmd Bevemte, WS-JS67, 


✓ 

' TE&IbBi 

miose 

Assess; 

Itcmiaslons. 

Co1I» 

Avnace 


Acna. 

ment* 

\ 

Amount. 

Percent- 

(UCC. 

tloin. 

urentef 

A teraee ef 10 ytan, 

laiS-M to 1827-23 ' 

1828-20 to 1837-38 ... ... ... 

1838-80 to 1847-43 ... ... ... 

1818-40 to 1857-83 ... ...* ... 

23,260 

83,717 

49,800 

57,401 

JlF. 

- 6S,1B0 
01,704 
Cl,42S 
65,474 

ns. '. 
5411 ^ 
6524 
5402 
1409 

H 

' Its.' 
•62,575 
55,270 
50,023 
»,0C5 

Rs .1 n. 

2 6 T 
41S 4 

1 3 4 
1 2 8 

AtenmiifStian. 

1853-69 to ISM-or m. ... 

B1,C93 

03,333 

m 

■ 


V 

\ 1 fi 


Except in the three villages where the plough toS or.aiitoiii 
was in force, the revenue system in BdgUn was an .acre rate or 
higlioti, the higlm being nominally equal to about three-fourths of 
an acre, but, in praclace, including from an eighth to a sixth more.* 
- The existing rates were less than one-half of the former roles,' 

The eighty-eight Government villages were arrayed in fire 
classes, with highest dry-crop acre rates of 4». Si. {E&' 2i),'4s. 
(Re. 2), 8s. 6i.-(R3. If), 8s. (Rs. IJ); and 2s. 6i. (Rs. IJ). ITho. 
first class, with a' highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. Si. (Hs. 2i), 
contained five villages in the eastern plain or near the Gima and 
the Aram. They had easy 000088*10 markets and were well snpphed 
with water. The second class, with a highest diy-crop acre raid 
of 4s. (Rs. 2) contained, twenty-eight villages, chiefly in- tlie.vallcys 
of the Koner, Aram, Gima, ona -Kolthi west of the first clnss. 
'There were also a few. villages, like Ajmer Sanndfina and Tdygaon, 
which, though not on- these rivers, wore wdlJ supplied with ' uafw 
and were near markets. The third class with a hiuhost acre rate of 
3s 6i.,(^.iaconto:nea sixteen villages. The fou^ XTwith 
a highest acre rate of Ss. (Rs. IJ) contained twenty-six villaires. Hid 

» highest acre rate of 2s.'6iffRs ll) 

sub-division. The*® extreme west and north of flie 

Commissioner and sanctionpd ti Snn’oJ 

ally proposed somewhat 

the villages. The chnn<m= rates m a considerable numhor of 
fte total rental from £l isq ooo'^/li^ Colonel Francis lowered 
The followinrstatemtf 'S l,14,830-Eg.'l,09,OSO> 

amended rates : a snmmory of the original and of tlio 
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As Baglan fras still cut ofB from outside marketSj as the people 
.■were hy no means well-to-do and had sufEered severely from several 
yeaVs of scanty rainfall some slight lowering of the Government 
demand seemed 'advisable. The survey measurements showed an 
area under tillage of 106,575 instead of 91,132 acres, while the 
'assessment showed a fall from £10,028 to £9422 (Rs. 1,00,280 - 
Rs. 94,220) or about ■six per cent. This- deoreoso was caused by 
reducing the average .^dry-crop, adre rate from Is. B^d. to Is. 2^d, 
(os. 11-8 to as. 9-9) and the -average channel- watered ratea from 
£1 4s. 8fd, to 18s. 4d. (Rs. 12-5-4 to Rs. 9-2-8). The following 
statement shows in detail the chief changes and their financial 
ofieot : ' 

- Sdgldn Settlement, ISG8. 
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2430 
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0 13 6 
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61 
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i 
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1,00, S34 
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35,804 
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■ . — . — uiviaions were settled, Jdvkhedn. ivlfli 
nmety-six villages in the north and AbhonawitS • 

the south-west .The surface of both of th^^rLfla ™ 

by steep rocky ranges generaUy stretching lest Md olsWud 

M'S 

many noh mango groves. In other' nnvfc 
- almost treeless. T^^ soil varied from^^a riof de^wlok“l 
poorest stony, or borod. - Some hill viUafi-os ^ 

water; but, as a rule,-' the valleys were toH 
was cool; but feverish from October to Fobrumy^^ 


Jdt/hheda 
<tnd Afj/ionttj 
1860. 
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TLo most iinportont crops wore sngarcano, rico, wLont, and mm ' 
occupjnng in nil 10,814 aoros. Except towards tho cast wieio 
■ were open nnd tlio cliiniito snited millet, tLo drT*ctop 

tillage was rude and careless. As in Bilglitn proper tlio mrafell 
Lad for some yoara boon very scanty, nnd it wia (December’ 1869) 
tho nnivorsnl opinion of tbo people nnd of Government officers' 
ncqoainicd with tlio country lliat tbo climate Lad cliangcd for tto 
worse. Wells and streams wLicL formerly Lold water all tlio year 
round Lad for some years past run dry in January, ILero was also 
a gonornl boHof that partly from tlio want of moisture, partly from 
the spread of tillngo nnd fiom 'continiions cropping^ tlio land was 
less fruitful than formerly. Tho opening of tho Konddi and So] 
passes was a great holp to traffic, and a road was being made from 
LInIcgnon throngh Sntilna nnd tho Dhol pass across Jdykbcda, and 
ovor tho Sol pass to Pimpalnor in Khdndcsh. Tlioro were no 
made roads, nnd most of tho country tracks were broken by steep ' 
passes nnd deep ravines. No part of either group of Villages was 
?*^**^w^^*M . Except sugar, which crossed tho Bhitvod pass 

to Niisik in considomhlo quantities, tho only exports woto to 
Mdlogimn. All tho local markets wore small and unimportant, 
•a 'woroin Jdykheda, Mnihor, Ndmpiir, nnd Jdykheda; nnd 
m Abhona, Hntgad, Ennosi, Pnia, nnd Abhoun. Tho people were 
low m number, sixty-nino to tho sqnaro mile in JAykheda and 
oiCTty-nvo to tho sqaaro mflo in Abhona. They woro sunk in debt 
and had suiTcred mnch from recent bad scosons.^ 


vniy ion viuagos in 
voyed, and, except bye 

nAnwi 1 ._t_ . * . 


““-J vwiuui, uy opening one or two hill passes, no attempt bad 
boon made to help traffic or supply an outlet for tho local prodnee. 

? j ‘“0 8««’^oy wns not introduced, great improvements , 

ment ““do in tho, system of revenue manage-, 

a S^kod between 1828 nnd 1832 had cansed' ' 

in the rovnnnn ™ tho Government demand. By improvoments 
tests the nnonlo^ introduction of useful checks and, 

district offipprs^ Tin extortion of village and 

years of Britiali T ^ suffered sovoroly in the early 

Slished nS L ?- wero-i-educea; extra cesses 

27 per cent* Thps'"^^^^ dry-crop acre rate was lowered about’ 
XanLTJiltp J by a- steady . 

began to rise ^In when prodnee prices 

79iracresml8I8to3/97^?86?n®®®^““®® 

while the J inoreoso of 338 per cent, 

(So 200.^Km only risen from £8020 to £5450' 

of tilUge So in Abhona tho spread 

inoreMa to 87,401 acres or 236 per cent, arid the 

“ m ^er ee^r‘Th: {Rs.l9^360-Bs. 41,010) 

years ending 1838 in 'tliA telw. During the twenty 

^ ^ fifly-fonr yfflggea of Jdykhedo, the tillage 
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area had spread from 7986 acres to an average during the ten years 
ending 1838 of 15,669 -while the collections remained almost 
unchanged at £3020 (Rs. 80,200). During the next thirty y^rs, 
corresponding to the first survey period in the southern-sub-divisions, 
the advance was rapid especially towards the close. In the ten years 
ending 1847-48 the average tillage area had risen from 15,569 acres 
to 22,019 or forty-one per cent, and the collections from £3018 to 
£3261 (Rs.S0,180-Ils. 32,610) or seven per cent. During the next 
ten years (1848-1858) the tillage increased to 25,705 acres or sixteen 
per-cent, and the collections to £3752 (Rs. 37,520) or fifteen per cent. 
The progress in the next ten years was much more marked, a rise in 
tillage to 32,897 or twenty -eight per cent and in collections to £5023 
(Rs. 50,230) or thirty-three per cent. The last year of the decade 
(1867-68) was far above the average, with a tillage area of 34,979 
acres and a revenue of £5456 (Rs. 54,660). Daring the same period 
the advance in the 108 Abhona villages was about the same, double 
the tillage area, and an increase of 89 per cent in the collections. 
The variations in the progress were also vei*y similar, a large 
advance in tillage (5859 acres) between 1837 and 1847, a smaller 
. advance (305 1 acres) in the next decade, and again a marked increase 
(9801 acres). As in the Jdykheda group the returns for the last 
year of the period (1867-68) were far in excess of the average of 
the ton previous years, tillage showing an increase from 84,893 acres 
to 37,461 acres and collections from £3791 to £4101 (Rs. 37,910- 
' Rs. 41,010). The details for both village groups are given in the 
following statement : 

JdyJcheda Bjf. Villages, Land Revenue, 1818-1868, 


Tsaiu. 

!nila£;o« 

Assess- 

ment. 

Bemlsslons, j 

CoIIdo- 

tiODB. 

Avumiso 

ocre-rote. 

Amount. 

Vet 

cent. 

1818-10 

aVnymn* wotrdgc. 

1818-10 ... 

1823-20 to 1837-3S 

lS3S-39tOlSt7-4S 

lOmOtolB&T-Tia 

1858.C0 to 1807-03 

1801-03 

Acres. 

7086 

13,279 

16,660 

23,010 

29,705 ‘ 

33,807 

31,070 

Its. 

^ 80,800 

32,811 

83,154 

31,031 

88.050 

60,440 

61,600 

Bs. 

8202 

2072 

2380 

1138 

218 

* 

9*91 

8*90 

0*01 

2*04 

0*42 

... 

Bs. 

80,200 

20,109 

80,162 

32,611 

87,618 

60,228 

64,660 

Bs. P. p. 

2 10 1 

2 2 1 
10 6 
18 1 
18 7 

,l&7iona 103 Villages, Zand Revenue, 1818-1868. 


1818-10 

Ten j/fffrs* atenge. 

1618-10 to 1S27-2SA 

13^23 ti> 1937-38 

1633-S9 to 1647-43 ^ 

1643-40 to 1S07-CB 

1853-60 to IBQi-CS 

1607-Cd 

11,133 

14,119 
10,182 
. 22,041 

. 29,092 

34,893 
. 37,401 

19,409 

19,002 

31,329 

23«0S0 

27,733 

36,294 

41,227 

45 

1313 
1368 
" 005 

014 
382 
S20 

3*60 

0*80 

2*56 

2*22 

0*90 

19,804 

16,840 

10,971 

23,081 

27,119 

87,012 

41,007 

10 3 
15 1 
113 
118 
117 

. _ - _ . _ _ _ . ^ ■ * ■ 
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an iiiLy-axi tiuyrvuuaa ana .iLonona Villages the revenue was 
collected by rates, and in twenty-three Jdykheda and eleven 

Abhonavillagosthesettlementwasbyaploughtaxor authandi. In these 
plough cess villages the lands tilled by each husbandman were roughly 
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measured into plots of thirty lighas. Each of those plots rras called 
a plough, and the holder was charged o certain snm on the plongli 
without counting hia cnlllo. In tlio south there was a specinl group 
of eleven villages, which hud formerly hclougod to Dindori and bad 
hcon Bottled hy hfr. Tytlcr in 1843. In these villages the system 
of granting tho villago a short loaso of the uplands for a lump sum 
had not worked well, and tho lands had boon divided and let for 
tillage at a low uniform rato.’ In Jitykhodn tho survey sottleaent 
was introduced into cloven alienated and oighty-ono Govenimfint 
villa"e.s,' with a total area of 194,6I(? acres or 301 square miles, of 
whicn 01,504 or forty-seven per cent were unarahlc. The ^pulatioa 
was 20,834 or sixty-nino to the square mile. Of tho 1G5 Ahhoua 
•villages 143 were Government and twenty-two alienated. Tirclvo 
alienated and ton Government plough rate villages were -circuit 
surveyed only. Tho ten Government plongh-rato villages wore in the 
Dangs to tho west of tho Sahyddris, scattered along the road from 
Ahhona to Balsdr. ITieir outlying position, their sickly' chiMie, 
tho want of labour, supplies, and water, and the probable opposition 
of tho Bhils and Konkanis would mako tho introduction m tho 
survey settlement difficult and costly, and oven if introdneed tho 
regular system could not ho carried out. - Such of these villages as 
were tilled were granted to tho hendmon on ten years' leases, on 
condition that tho Soadmen were not to lovy more than the onsnng 
plough i-ato of ICe. (Rs, 8). Tho effect of those leases was w one 


(Rs. 27 -Rs, 42) to rentals vnrjing from £3 to £5 lOy.'CHs. 3i * 
Es. 55). Of tho romaining 12G villages, into which tho sarvey 
Eottlemont was introduced, four were alienated and 122 Government. • 
Of tho Govomment -villages one had formerly been assessed by a 
plough rate and 121 by a %7iarato. Of a total area of 172,019 aws • 

or 269 square miles, 80,038 or forty-six per cent were nuornblo.-. The 
22,976 or eigbty-fivo to the square milo. 

Of 218, the total number of villages settled, eigbty-ona Govern- 
ment and eleven alienated belonged to Jfiykbcdn, and 122 GovOT- 
meat and four alienated to Abbona, They wore arranged in five 
classes with highest dry-crop acre rates of 4i.. 3s. 6d., 3s., 2s. 6«-, 
and 2s. (Rs. 2, Rs.lJ, Rs. IJ, Rs.li, and Eo. 1). Tho effect of 
, the survey rates was in the ninety-two Jdykheda- villages a faU. 
£6639 to £5 797 (Rs. 66,390 - Rs. 57,970) or thirteen percent, and 
m the 126 Abhona villages a fall from £4372 to £3889 (Es.' 43,720 -. 
Ea. 38,890) or eleven per cent. The details are (riven in tbb’foUoW- 
ing statement: - ° 

. Th.P’™ viUages did not bomo to an end tiU ' 

of tlZ S pCd in tho tEnd • 

rate of Ee. 1. Mr. Pedde^ 302^of Wh DMemb^I8C9“m^“lR%^’'® w“*?r®in870 * 

* Two of thes^wero formerly held on lease Of 7® ®* ♦ ind 

hrolre alienated vmaBos.tiroGovoniiaent 

Government vill^ which was entirely . waste “olnded with others, «nd 0 ^ , 

' ""i-vnyed. Mr. Adder, 302 of ISGoVpwr o. “^°“e alienated villngo were not 
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JdyWieSct arid Abhona Settlement, 1869. 


PEirr niriBio:;. 

YU- 

Existine 

Sarroy 

neduction. 

Rental ol 

la£r^ 

ro’cntie* 

mont. 

Amount 

Por 

cent* 

tmste. 

Jfij'khcdft 

02 

ns. 

60.387 

Sa. 

VT.ooa 

ns. 

8421 

IS 

ns. 

11.487 

Abbona •.« 

1S6 

43,723 

88,890 

4833 

11 

10,216 

Total ... 

SIS 

1|10,110 

00,860 

13,264 

12 

81,702 


In 1871-72, at the close of tte thirty years' guaranteed lease, the 
revision of the original survey settlements Tvas begun in sixty-nine 
villages of Niphdd and nineteen villages of Ghdndor, which had been 
settled in 1840-41 and 1841-42. This tract was bounded on the 
north by the Chandor hills, on the east by Yeola, on the south by 
the ^ Godavon, and on the west by the Bombay- Agra road. It was a 
rolling plain, the sides and tops of the rising ground were poor and 
barren, but the hollows were deep soiled and had streams whose 
water was much used for irrigation. The richest parts lay along 
the north bank of the Kddva and Qoddvari, and some villages 
bordering on Teola. 


The rain returns daring the eight years ending 1870-71 varied 
in Chdndor from 10'42 inches m 1864-65 to 41‘89 inches in 
1870-71, and averaged 22'72 inches j in iNiphdd they varied from 
18*61 inches in 1868-69 to 21*20 in 1870-71 and averaged 16*66 
inches.' Local produce prices during the thirty years varied for 
millet, 6^W, from 84 lbs. the rupee in 1842-43 to 26 lbs. in 1870-71 
or an increase of 220 per cent ; for wheat, from 70 lbs. to 24 lbs. or 
^ increase of 200 per cent; for rice from 26 lbs. to 14 lbs. or an 
increase of eighty per cent; and for gram from 66 lbs. to 24 lbs. or 
an increase or 170 per cent.® Baring the same time the villages had 
greatly gained by the opening of roads and railways. Instead of a 
rongh stony ravine, bardly passable for laden carts, the Tol road was 
one ot the finest engineering works in West India.® The great Agra 
oommumoation through this pass to the sea and 
^ KMndesh. The Peninsula railway passed through 
Ind^S'/'^w stations, Mmmdd, Lfisalgaon. 

nftvni stations roads had Wy 

^ opened, one about thirty-five miles north-west from 
Candor*- ^ ^^I'ona, the other about fifteen nriles north to 
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' Chdndor, 1863, 22*05 inolica ; 1864, 10*42 ; 1865, 11-74 t 1866 

W^sS: 14Ti8f7??r*<f^;^?6l^»UI^* 

of 1S72,.3W ^**‘^°*‘ 'W'ftddingtou, 860 o£ 19th Oocomhor 1871 / Rev, Rco, 87 

for prioOBfrpm 1841-42 to 1850-51 -were, for millet 70 Iba, 

miUet M lb * for ^J’2* 1851-62 to 18G0-G1, for 

to 1870 71 -fftv. 22 Iba,, <md for cram 43 lbs. Prom 1801 *82 

rice if lbs.. 
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Tlio result of these inQucnces had been, comparing tho average of 
the two periods of ten years ending in 1851 and in 1871, a spread 
from 95,8C7 to 110,223 acres in tho tillage area and an increase in 
collections from £8216 to £9606 (Rs. 82,160- Rs. 96,960).* The 
following statement gives a summary of tho details i 


JS’iphdd-Chdndor Land Seceme, ISfl-Wl, 


Tbaks. 

Land KeTcnne. 

Onas. 

TotU. 

Remit- 

tiont. 

CoUcO- 

tions. 

Waste 

ZoDd.' 

Acres, 

Assess- 

nent. 

Acres. 

Asr» 

neDt. 

15(1-1851 

1851-18fil 

isci-ian 

05,857 

03,674 

110,223 

Rb. 

51,060 

88,882 

00,768 

Ri. 

1570 

1085 

0106 

i’ll 

its. 

1070 

8606 

Rt, 

82,160 

85,801 

00,051 

1 

15,032 

12.675 

1826 

Bis 

10.071 

7349 

.063 


Daring tho thirty years ending 1870-71 the population retnms 
showed a rise from 18,751 in 1840-41 to 88,007 in 3870-71 or 1® 
per cent; carta from 903 to 2747 or 204 per cent; farm bullocKs 
from 8602 to 13,998 or sisty-two per cent ; buffaloes from 2821 to 
4864 or seventy-one per cent ; sheep and goats from 9522 to 15jJ< 
or sixty-six per cent; and horses from 842 to 1062 or twenty-three 
per cent; cows showed a decrease from 11,026 to 8963 ornmeteen 
per cent.® Wells had risen from 976 to 1417 or fifty-one per cent. 

Except in a few viUages there was no rotation of crops. 
cane was rarely grown oftener than once in four or five years. 1® 
chief crops were, in tho Niphnd villages, millet covering ^ , 

30'6, and gram four per cent of the area under tillage; and in Cnanao 
millet with 71 '8 and wheat with 8'6 per cent. Tho rillages were (^”'1 
well provided with roads. Bombay traders came in great numbers wi 


ep^“S 1870-71 intho dgW-eight tillages of 
^®“*lor,Sio Tiluoe Abe* V aried from 77,000 acres m 1841.42 



in 1851-52. In the next three years there was no change* After thatthcre 
steady moreaae until 1862-03 when it amounted to 110,000 acres. In tho next ^ 
years thm was no chango and in the remaining six years the amount stood « 1 i 
period. Collections varied from Es. 78,000 m Iwl 
toB8.93,W0 in each of the six years ending 1870-71, and averaged Ba.W, 210- ^ 
tbo Bret Uree years they rose from Es. 73,000 in 1841-42 to Bs. 83,000 m 
fif liSr S® “®** y®*" 77,000 in 1846-46. Then- rising to Es. 87^ 

n m ViS **'®y “8"**“ *» ®>- 78,000 in 1861-62. In the next fourycaistheyj^ 

Es. 74,000 in 1863-54, Es. 83,000 in 1854-65. and Bs- VW® 


to Es 7(Km !r. inm 4“®®° years. In four of these cloven years they 0®®“:. 
1855.66!^„‘ft„®S^'! ?"■ lO-OW “ 1851-62, Es. 8500 in 186^64, and Bs-^» 
“ Of pionnhs no •''B 'oyen of the eleven yean, they were under Es. I®®?',,.* 
P>oy fiad probShlS^,wiS7“'^“®*“®*®^®-^* i 1870-71 they numbered 33® 
-tullocke. 1° S'® inenaae _in the number of f«^ 
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tte railway Btations, and boaght stroiglit from the growers. The local 
demand was also good. Saykheda within two’ miles of the KhervAdi 
railway station had a weekly market, where goods were offered for sale 
worth from£500 to£1000 (Rs, 5000-Ea, 10,000), Weekly markets 
were" also held at Chfindor, Niphdd, Pimpalgaon, Vinchur, Lasalgaon, 
Nardyanthemba, Snkena^ fehurd, Nandnr, and Madmeshvar, 
-and there were yearly fairs atNaital in Parish (Jannary), when for 
fifteen days clotli chiefly from Bombay and worth £2500 (Rs, 25,000) 
Was sold, and at Ahirgaon in Kartik (November), when from £1200 
to £1400 (Rs. 12,000- Rs, 14,000) of goods were sold. In Chdndor, 
Ndndnrdi, and one or two large villages the weaving of cloth 
supported 216 looms, with an average yearly produce of about £5000 
(Rs. 50,000). The villagea seemed in better repair, cleaner, and 
neater than Poona villagea. The people were fairly off. Private 
sales and mortgages of land to moneylenders were not nnconunon, 
but, during the three years ending 1870-71, there had been only 
one sale of land 'from failure to pay rent. On the whole the land 
was carefully and cleanly tilled, and the watered lands were well 
manured. Though not so valuable as at Poona, land fetched as 
much as from thirty to seventy times its yearly rent, 

When the original survey was made the system was incomplete, 
and tests showed that the land must again be measured before 
revised assessments could be fixed. 


As regards classing the soil, the scale used at the revision survey 
was, with slight modifications, the same as Lientenont Davidson’s 
scale.’- But although 'the scale -was nearly the same, examination 
showed that Mr, Davidson’s standard was not uniform,* and that a 
fresh classification was required. Considering the improved means 
of traffic and the great rise in prodirce prices,® Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waddingtdn thought that the rates might fairly be raised from fifty 
to sixty per cent. 


Pqr re-assessment purposes the -villages wore arranged under- 
four groups. Six -viUages either railway stations or close to railway 
stations; where a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 6t?. (Rs, 21) 
was^ fixed ; twenty-two villages within easy reach of a railway 
station or near a large market or on a high road, for which 
the highest rate was fixed at 4s. (Es. 2) ; thirty-eight villages not so 
well placed had a highest rate of 8s. 6d. (Rs.lJ) ; and twenty-two 
vdlages far from the railway had a highest rate of 3s. (Rs. 1 J) . The 
effect of the now rates was a rise in the rental from £9146 to £16 373 
(Rs. 91,460- Es. 1,58,730) or sixty-eight per cent. The details' are 
given m the following statement ; 
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\ 2i*8rani G. opposite page 48 o£ Bom. Gov. Sel. OXXX part 11 
frL ti,® svperinten^nt Mr. Grant found that in the original olasaing, 'soils 

trem the third elass downwaide -were entered fully two classes to5 low and thi Diahii 
■ 011812 .^^^^ commonly entered as unaraWe, Ihardb,' Rev. Hoc. 87 

^ y®®" o* original survey (1841- 

of of the ten years (1856.1861 and. 1866-1871) showed auTnS 

M seventy-dne per cent m nullet and seveaty.throe per cent in wheat. 

850^1 mih n® NaSk, liout-Col, WnMngton* 

850 of 19th Deoemter 1871, Bom. Gov. Rev, Bco, 87 of 1872, 309, 343. 
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In 1878-74 tto revision bui .. -7 -■ ^^eni m 

One of tlioso -was of of 116 <1®®® ® ^^laees 

and cloven in NipMd, mtli nn 0^ “ “ of forty-t^fo vffl^ 

7 t 126 to the squaro_ nnlo. ^ho an area ol 

tliirty-eiglit o£ Aem la ^ lfi9 to tlio squM^ a ’ 

W74Wesandapopnbtionrfl69 t^^the 

There was much t fces, and tho^ « g 

east, inclnding ‘he Niphdd wd Nas*^^^ geepblaf 6oa,vM _ 
sonth-osst corner of ®»®6on wo T),vdori wore hilly 1 

in the east. for the nine ^ lj.39 ^ches » 

in Ohdndor from 10'42 inches m . they varied , j 

1870-71, and “veraged 22'36 inAes , m averaged 2^, 

20'99 inches in 1864-65 to 28’56 in 18*0 , 

inoheB.r , .i. • +« the eastern ej 

Survey rates had been introduced both Jn ^ joth 

Ohdndor and into the western' or Dindon Dwon ^presse“i 
groups, especially the Ohdndor villageB, rvere lOi) e® 

and low rates were introduced averaging Dindon' 

acre in, the Ohdndor and Is. 6|(Z. (o«. 12?) nonn®*^ 

vffiages. The new rates, though less than l^J-T’^e-cont i® 
total rental hy fifty per cent in Ohdndor and thirty p 
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Dindori, yielded on increase on past collections of twenty-sis per CliaptcrVlII. 
cent in Ohdndor and twenty-five per cent in Dindori.' Land 

For twenty years after tlio 1842 survey tlio villages made Httlo Administration, 
proeress. The average collections in the Ch&ndor group rose from Jtcvision Survey. 
£3027 (Es. 30.270) in the ton years ending 1841 to £3303 C/tdndor-Dinaori, 
' (Es. 83.030) in the ton years ending 1801, and the corresponding •'S/4, 

increase in tlie Dindori villages was from £4402 to^ £'1890 
(Es. 44,620 -Es. 48,900). In the ten following years the inorenso 
was more marted, to £3818 (Es. 38,180) in Chiindor and £o317 
(Es. 63,170) in Dindori.® The following summary shows the aventgo 
increase of revenue in each of the four decades between 1832 and 


1872: 

Ohdndor-Dindori Land Jlevenue, JSS3‘1S73. 
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8C 
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By the close of the survey lease the whole arable area was 
imdor tillage, except 1845 acres in Dindori and 1485 in Chdndor. 
The increase in the resources of these villages was believed to differ 
little from the increase in the eighty-eight villages of Chdndor and 
Niphdd which were revised in 1871. These were, in people 102 per 
cent, in carts 204 per cent, in farm bullocks sixty-two per cent, 
in buffaloes seventy-one per cent, in sheep and goats sixty-six 
per cent, and in horses twenty-three per cent; cows had fallen 
nineteen per cent.® Something had boon done to improve tho 
water-supply. Masonry dams had been built in some villages, and 
yearly mud and stone walls were thrown across several of tlio 
streams. G-ovemmont had constructed a largo dam across tho 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol. CXIjV. 18. 

* In thoIor^-Wo viUtwa of thoBinaori group, tho TitTJiOE Ahea, foil from 63,000 
acres in 1842.43 to 49, in 1345-40. In tho next threo years it rose to 67,000 acros 
and again in 1840-50 foil to 60,000. From^l860 tho tUlogo area continnally advanced till 
it reached 73,000 acres in 18G3-64, and in tho remaimng nine years it ranged botwocn 
73,000 and 74,000 in 1872-73. Collectioks steadily rose from Tts. 43,000 in 1842-43 
to Es. 62,600 in 1861-02, In thoromaining eleven years they showed a slight 
increase of about Es. 500. Tho chief Kemissiobs -woro ahont Es. 600 in 1810-47. 
iixid flliou't Kfle 200 m 1849*60| 1851 sud 1853«54« 

In tBo Hty-flix Chdndor villages tho TiliiAoe AnnA. roso from 38,000 acros in 1842-d3 
to 39 500 in 1843-44 and foil to about 37,600 in 1844-46. In tho noxt throo years 
it rose to 48,600 acres in 1847-48 ond ogain fell in five years to 44,600 in 1852.63. 
Unrinc the whole of tho romsdning ponod it continued to rise to 62,000 in 18G0-G1, 
62.000 in 1863-64, and 64,000 in 1872-73e CoLnEcnoKB rosefrom about Us. 30,000 in 
1842-43 to obont Kjsu 33,000 in 1847*48j and j[Bll to Ks. 28,600 in 1851-62. Xhoy ogain 
roso to Rs. 32,600 in 1853-64, fell to Ra, 31,600 in lC^-66, and again roso to Rs. 34,000 
in 1856-57. In tho next four years they stood at Rs. 34,000 and then rose to 
Es. 38.000 in 1862-63. In tho romammg ton years they vnried littls and avenged 
ahont Es. 38,000. Tho chief Eemismohs wore about Es. 4000 in 1861-62, about 
'Es. 600 in 1853-54, and ahont Es. 200m 1850-61 ai^l8S6-56. 

* Mr. Ashhniucr, Eev. Comr. 2516, 22nd Apnl 1874, in Bom. Gov, Sol,'OXI,V, 2. 
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Kddra nt PAlkUed.* Welh for watering tie land had inci cased fork, 
livonor cent in thc GliAndor and forty-six per cent in tlio Dmdori 
block. Instead of being entirely without nindo roads, tic vilUgcsiad 
tho uoinbay-Agnv highway passing through tho foulh-oastcornerof 
tiio vrcsiorn nud cros*<iDg from ond to end of the eastern gronp, 
xwo stutious, Iidsalg^on niid Kipliad, on tbo Poninsnla railway 
were '«thin a day's journey of orery silingo in tho two gronps. . 
1-rom Ms.ilgnon a road ran to Chfindor. A road between Xdsik 
* 1 °^! ***"^*t n™rly finished, nnd one from Dindori to Niplidd was 
filiortly to bo mndo. Latterly prodiico prices had fallen, but they 
wore still about sixty-nino per centnbovo their old lord, and, as 
wlieat had begun to bo successfully sent to Europe, any considerable 
fall in prices was unlikely. 

In tbo eastern^ ffroiip, at tho time of tho rorision suiroy, except 
along tho neb imgatcu stream-banks, tbo poor broken stony ootintty 
in the north 3-ioldcd nothing but millet, sesamnm, Ihirdtni, and 
other infonor crops. In tho level south there was mnei deep block 
noil yielding lino wheat, gram, linseed, nnd millet, and n fair 
proportion of channel-watered garden-lands growing chillies, earth- 
nuts, Bugaraino, nnd sometimes rice. In tho western block tho 
northern villages wero gonomlly well wooded with a somewhat 
shallow black soil, chiolly growing wheat, kardai, and gram 
With a little raitlct. Tho southern villages wore nsnnily poor 
and the conntiy rough nnd hilly, Tho fields wero clean, and 
^0 bettor dr^'-crop and garden lauds were most carefully tilled- 
livery scrap of inannro was kept nnd used partly for dry-crop and 
partly for garden tillage. Almost avory village had some land 
watered from masonry channels, most of which wore from fifty to a 
un red and fifty years old. Of tho whole tillage area, in tho 
nnr n seventy-one per cent were under millet and eight 
rnni- wheat j in tho Dindori group twenty-seven pr 

sii Tinr no wheat, oightoen per cent nnder millet, and 

ontliii for gram. Tho villages had an unnsniJly good 

Peninsnla praduco leithor to Ndsik or to some station on the 
Dindori T>;^' I there wore local markets nt Chdndor, 

Jnnori At Tnni, VAgher, and 

robes nurl oti manufacture of women’s 

greatly ^ trade ivith Peint nnd SnigAna 

S not wa^° employing thoir cattle when they 

well-to-do and woiM ° t whole tho people were 

pSenrv „ In no part of the uMth of the 

cy, oxooptin Ga3arAt,woro there so many thriving villages.* 

of 18^^how^,*fa*tbe^§Sndn^ aorvey, tho revised earrey 

from 114,146 to llfi “ “ereaso in the, total area 

from 66,607 to 77 870 «™Wb area 

the unoroble waste from 24 Ces^^rfo^oP®*’ ® decrease in 

irom 24,668 to 10,919 acres or fifty-five per cent. 




“MOnnier, Rev. Cesir, Z(Fls,s 


1 bST'/S.®’- 20, SI. 

j la Bon. g^j f^y 
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In tlio Dindori group tlie revised survey sLowed an increase in tlid Chapter VIII. 
total area from 110,231 to 114,473 acres or four per cent, and in tlio Land 

arable area from 76,326 to 87,167 acres or fourteen per cent, and a Administration. • 
decrease in the nnarable waste from 16,004 to 4544 or seventy-ono Bovision Survey, 
per cent. Together, the returns showed an increase of 23,204 acres okdndor-JDtndori, 
of arable and a decrease of 25,209 acres of unarablo.^ 1S74’ 

In'both blochs the villages were grouped on the principle of 
distance from markets. On this principle tho fifty-six Chilndor and 
Niphad villages were arranged in five classes. Tho highest dry-crop 
acre rate in sixvillages on the Agra road was fixed at 4». (Bs. 2) ; in 
eight villages close to the six in class I. it was fixed at 3s. 6d. 

(Bs. 1|) ; in fifteen villages along the Agra and Mdlegaon roads 
further from NAsik at 3«. (Rs. 1 ; in seventeen villages at a 
greater -distance from these roads at 2a. 9d. (Rs. 1-6) ; and in 
ten near Chdudor range at 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1^). Tho forty-two 
. Dindori and Ndsik villages were arranged in six classes. Tho 
highest dry-crop acre rate in Makhmalabad, close to Kdsik, was 
fixed at is. Gd. (Rs. 2|f) j in hlungsar, about five miles from N&sik, 
at 4s. (Rs. 2) ; in Dugaon next to Mungsar and six villages 
close to the second class of the Chdndor group at 3s, Gd. 

(Rs. If) j in twenty villages between Dindori and the Agra road 
at 3s. (Rs. 1^1 J in twelve villages west of Dindori at 2s. Od. 

8 Is. 1-6) ; and in Sangamner close to the fifth doss of tho 
hdndor group at 2s. Gd. (Rs. IJ). 

nothing in addition to the highest dry-crop acre rates was levied on 
purely well-watered lands. The channel* watered land of tho villages 
in this block was charged a highest acre water-rato of 18s. (Rs. 9). 

The average rates on land irrigated from wells and dams woro 
8s. 3fd. (Bs. 4-2-5) in Chdndor, and 9s. 8|d. (Bs. 4-10-6) in Dindori 
in addition to the dry-crop rates. A hundred acres of rico, three- 


^ l?lie details aro : 

OAdndor-DJndort Area, 1540 ondVS70. 
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fourths of urliicli were in Vndgaon in Dindori, were charged a ntaxi- 
mnm water-rate of lOs. (Rs. 5} and assessed at £29 (Rs. 299).^ 

Tho oSect of tho revised survey nnd nsscssmeut was, in Ric 
Chdndor group, an increase in tho tillage orca from 61,022 to 7.\455 
acres, on average rise in tho rato of assessment from Is. SJ.?. 
to Is. 7d. (as. 10 j to as. 12-8) and an increase in tho rental from 
£3942 to £6015 (Rs. 39,420-^. 60,150) or 6fty-two per cent In 
the Dindori group the increase in the tillage area was from 74,451 
to 85,401 acres, tho average rise in assessment from 1?. 6Jd, to 
1«. 10$d, (as. 121- - as. 15-2), and the increase in rental from 
£5407 to £8143 (Es. 54,07O-Rs. 81,430) or fifty-one per cent IV 
tho whole block tho increase in tho tillage area w.'w from 103,503- 
to 160,870 acres, in the average acre rates from Is. 8 Jd. to Is. B|4. 
(as. lOi -as. 13-8), and in tho rental from .C93-49 to £14,157 
(Es. 93,490-E3. 1,41,570) or 51'4 per cent. Tho details arei 


Chdnior-Diniori SevUhn Settlement, lS73.7i? 
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In 187‘l-75 tho revision suircy was extended to tho block <*. 
Ill Sinunr villages, which had been surveyed by Captain Dandf'W 
in 1843 and 1844. Sinco tho original survey n redi.ttribntioa of 
Mb-divisions had senttored these villages. Thirty-five had gone to 
Koparmon and five to Sangaranor in Aliraadnagar, ono had gone to 
Niphild in Ndsik, and sevonty remained in Sinnar. In 1874 the arej 
of this block was 481 sonaro miles nnd tho population 65,913 or 13/ 
to tho square mile. The Land was divide into three belts : th® 
sojithoni and westorn villages which had middling soil but goes 
rainfall and were joined by a high road with the DovIjIH railff-'sf 
station; n central tract round the villngoof V/ivi where the rod 
wws middling nnd tho rainfall somewhat scanty ; nnd the 
villages to tho cast, nbont tho hrtllcgaon nnd Kagnr road, which 
had a larger projiorfion of good deep soil nnd thcmnrkct 4 of llAbJiti, 
Aoparfmon, nnd Ycola. Except tho Goddvari to the north the Old? 
rucp of nny note was tho Dcvnndi, which had a succession of ibia.^ 


J «^m. Cor. (1-1. CXI.V. 50.21. 

*rrr.rtt« ••••‘I'rarst, IntJu-Ufia* »i» Oryeff mvr*tn-nti, t!,/- afrri’v 

vii...,,) *•’**<; ia xMiiioa to tl* tlty-rt-p ttir, ,\ij p,,,}, r»Jt- 

CXt,v. ja/'” '•wt stj-rnj tBjjr »{ 1!.{- l.iftMt «!/y<n.p r»t«, Iv.£. fP-A. 
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and supplied water almost all the cliannel-watered land. Of 3115 Chap ter V III. 
wells, 2130 were in working order and 985 out of repair. During land 

the ten years ending 1872-73 the rainfall ranged between 33-33 in Administration. 
1870-71 and 12-45 inches in 1871-72, and averaged 18-74 inches.' Bevision Sun-oy. 
When these villages were surveyed in 1843 and 1844 they were smnar, 

in a very depressed state, and a reduction of fifteen per cent had i874» 

been made in the Govei-nment demand. From the details of tillage 
and revenue given below, it would seem that during the survey lease, 

1850-51, 1851-52, 1853-54, and 1871-72 were bad years. During 
the thirty years of the survey lease produce prices had risen 
considerably. The average price of millet during the twelve years 
ending 1844 was between 90 and 100 pounds (45-50 alters) the rupee. 

During the first fifteen years of the survey lease there was no great 
rise, but in 1859-60 prices rose to from 70 to 80 pounds (35-40 
eliers). From this, chiefly owing to the A.merican war, prices rose 
in 1863-64 nearly three times as high as they had been in 1844. After 
the close of the American war they again declined, and in 1873-74 
millet had fallen about sixty per cent.® During the thirty years of the 
snrvey lease the tillage area spread from an average of 151,526 acres 
in the ten years ending 1854, to 225,286 in the ten years ending 
1874, which was accompanied by a rise in collections from £10,174 
to £14,809 (Rs. 1,01,740 -Rb. 1,48,090).* The details are : 

Binnar hand Rtvenue, 1844- ^874- 
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tJons. 
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Rfl 

So. 

Aa« 

Ra. 

Rs. 


Ba. 

1U4.1S&4 .. 
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161,626 

1,02,834 

4440 

1,07,274 

6635 

1,01,739 

69,605 

39,471 

1854-2864 

108 

201,614 

1,20,036 

7179 

1,34,104 

765 

1,33,339 

23,217 

10,678 

1804-1674 ... 

108 

335,280 

1,53,794 

0617 

1,48,411 

324 

2,48,087 

1898 

071 


»Tho dotaHaatos 1863-G4, 18-69 inches ; 1864-65,20-89; 1865-66, 14-66 ; 1866-67, 
151 ?*! 1807-68, 18-05; 1808-69, 1067; 1869-70, 22-82 ; 1870-71, 33-38 ; 1871-72,12-45 ; 
2^' l®’^8. I,iout.-ColoDel Tavornsr, 843 of 6th October 1874, para. 34. In 
19-15 inches ; 1874-75, 24'74 ; 1875-76,22-69. lacut.-CoIonel Taverner, 738 
of 17th October 1870, para. 12. 
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In 1873.74 millet eold nt CO p-mntla tlio rupee. Iileut.-Colonel ItiTemer-s Sinner Rerbion Surrey 
Beport 813 cl 9th October 1874. ]^m. 35. 

* These OgurcB are for 103 of the 111 Sinnar villages. During the thirty years of 
the first survey (1844-1874), the Tiuaog Anaa steadily rose &om 130,000 acres in 
1844-45 to 176,000 aores in 1847-4S ; it then continually declined to 135,000 
acres in 1850-51 ; and from 1850 it steady rose to 220,000 acres in 1862-63 
and 227,000 acres iu 1873-74. The average tillage amounted to 192,000 acres. 
CoLtrenoKS rose from Es. 80,000 in 1844-45 to Rs. 1,15,000 in 1847-48. They then 
declined to Rs, 85,000 in 1851-62, rose to Es. 1,00,000 in the foUotving year, and 
b23— 34 
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Dnrmfirtlie same period population roso from 49,911 to CojOWor 

thirty-two par centj carts fiom 2220 to 3467 or percent; 

ploughs from 3589 to 6021 or forty per cent; and farm bnlloc!.! 
Md male buffaloes from 20,691 to 23,499 or ^ 

On the other hand, cows showed a decrease wm 18,4-U; w 
16,333 or eleven per cent; buffaloes from 4175 to 4053 
cent ; sheep and goats from 42,933 to 25,460 or forty-one per 
and horses from 1837 to 1800 or two per cent. The number of nclb 
rose from 2130 in 1844 to 8115 in 1874 or thirty-ono per cent. 

Of this Sinnar group, the thirty-five Kopargnon yiU^cs, at g 
time of resettlement (1874) formed n compact blo^, twelve miira 

across at the broadest, and stretching from three to nnw 
miles south of Kopargaon on the Goddvan. It had no 
boundary, and contained no bill or river of any sbo, ® / 

stream which flowed all the year round. Tho con^y was_ C 
waving and sloped gradually north towards the Goddvam 
of the^villages had W soil of varying depths. InSlu^'B®. 
Biregaon, Pimplds, and a few other villages, much of the bm 
the best description; mothers such os Rdnjangaon, Korh . 
gaon, and Edkdi, there was a large area of poor soil. As a wMic^ 
Fertility of the group was shove the average. The area unde 
pulse, and other early crops, was about double the 
Ld gram. The style of tillage was better than m Sbol»pw % 
Poona. The soil was usually ploughed oveiy other yew, 
except in deep soil, early and late crops gonmlly altcmni , 
ploughing taking place ofter the millet was harvested. ^ 
the lighter soils were ploughed ovoiy year. The plough , .jj 
not require more than four bullocks, and did not pass iw • , 
the surface. Consideroblo attention was given to “'*”‘1 ' 
each house owned a manure-pit outside tho village walls arn 
its refuse was tin own and whence manure was cartco as 
needed. Diy-orop soil received any manure that might r 
after the garden-land had all it wanted It was ® *??* aj 
practice to get a Dhnngar to fold liis flock on fieW, 
landholder feeding him and his family while they rpm.nfaed W • 
Tob.acco w.is a specialty of some of tbo villages, notably of nai 
SLirdi, and was generally grown ns a diy-crop. It grow in 
any soil, but preferred tho white soil near a village site or ii? ‘ 
alluvial soil on stream banks. It was sown in seed beds a 
planted about tbo beginning of October, and w.as rcadv to f 
early in Jnnu.ary. Tobacco was seldom grown by 
as they disliked tho loss of life which tho nipping a' 


nrain fell to lU 02,000 In J8S3 W rrom IS'l tlicro vai ft ftlcvlj mwvf. * 
J**- 1*^0,000 in 16GS ia the next fjxoitini they %nricrl Ix-liiccn 
ISGOTO nnd Rn )«40»000 in 1873 7^ The Avenge coilcctini* 
i»20,000 Pnnn^ the mfioiI RufiMios^ \Aniyl Intimn 

jjnu. 11,000, ThiyfellfromRii.H.OOOmlMM'! to lU SOOO m 

1.. no remiMfouft ^icre ^jnnled In tJic next 

«i l8ftj|M2 nnt 18^3 'Vt ^vhra Amounted t<i Atmut R«, lt,O0O, tl<‘f 

41 .. * ^ thin lU 40(yi In the rr*«ii{tiini; mi irtit****/! yew, e»c< nt 1H7t*7J 

omaSr IftT/®""' -Wam J T.Vr'f, 
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Hhoots caused.^ The crop was generally made over to a Bhil, who Chapter Till, 
had no snoh Bcrnples and was rewarded for hia pains with half the T-anfl 
gross produce* Administration. 

The wheat was of two sorts, hahsi and hatha. Bahai, which was BOTisfonSorvey. 
oftoner grown under wells than in dry soil, was fine hnt delicate ; sinnar, 

hatha was hardy hut inferior. The dafierence in price between the iSTi. 

two sorts was not more than two slusre or four pounds the rupee. The 
garden crops were not important. Sis villages had jjdtasthal or 
channel-watered tillage, hut it was of the poorest description, as none 
of the channels flowed for more than a month or two after the rains. 

The average depth of the wells was twenty feet. In well-lands 
Ashtagaon took the lend, having 102 wells, sixty-four of them old 
hearing nasossmant and thirty-eight' of them new. Only about 100 
ncrcs of sugarcane were grown in 1873, and of 930 acres® commanded 
by Avclls not more than 300 were planted with garden crops. 

It was a conimon practice throughout these villages to look on 
wells solely as a stand-by in case of failure of rain ; in 1873 many 
wells were loft idle because the rainfall sufficed without their aid. 

In the survey officer’s opinion this state of things was the natural 
result of light assessment and regular and seasonable rainfall. 

Under the few good wells sugarcane was the usual garden 
crop. The other products were wheat, generally baksi, and 
vegetables. The unmetalled Mdlegaon-Nagar road passed through 
Eopargaon and thence through the whole length of tho group on 
its eastern side. Edhiita, the chief village and market after 
Eopnrgaon, lay on this road, beyond the eustom border of the sub- 
division. This market was well attended but was not remarkable for 
any special commodity. There was a small market at Korhdla; but 
by far the most important trade-centre in tho neighbourhood was 
the cattleand cloth market at Teola, twelve miles north of Kopargaon. 

Tlio chief place of export was tho Ldsalgaon railway station in 
Kiphdd north of tho Goddvari, to which in tho fair season a consider- 
able traffic passed from Ahmaduagar. The road was a mere cart 
track, branching from the Nagarroadat Rahdta and leaving the 
group at Mddhi Budrukh. The buying trade at Lfisalgaon was 
carried on by Bohora brokers from Bombay, and in the height of 
tho season between 200 and 300 cartloads of grain were every day 
sold. 

Of the entire Sinnar survey block of 111 villages, a group of forty- 
four Sinnar and five Sangamner villages differed considerobly from 
tho thirty-five Kopargaon villages. This OToup lay to the west of 
tho Kopargaon group, and on the south and west was bounded by 
spui's of tho Sahyfidris. The land was higher and more waving than 
in Kopargaon, and, especially to the east and south, had some Rwinll 


, ^ The Kanhis thonglit tho taking of Ufa a crime of tho nature of infanticide and 
likely fo hring n curso on their children. Mr. Fletcher, para 4, in Licnt’.CoI 
Tavomcr’e 813 of 1874, para 31. r , . 

’A Held of 7^1 acres, assessed at Hs. 4, yielded (1874) six palUs or 1440 ponnds 
which svas considered an eight anna crop. The value of a palla or 240 pounds of 
totaceo ranges from Us. 8 to Ks, 1 1, according to tho qualify of the leaf. 

’ .4t five acres to the working mot or leather w.atcr-hag. 
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Cliapter VIII. bills. As a whole, except in SAydl Kdnknri nnd Nirhdla in tie 
east, this group contained loss good soil than the Kopargaon Tillages. 
Black soil was the exception, most of it was a shallow red, which 
with a favourable rainfall was admirably suited for early crops. 
This Sinnar gronp was crossed from the west as far as its centre by 
the Devnadi, whidi then turned north and fell into tho Goddrari. 
It was a very fine stream nnd its waters were largely- nsed for 
irrigation in almost every village through which it flowed.' The 
staple dry-crop was millet. Scarcely any other crop was grown, except 
in some of tho eastern villages, where, when the soil allowed it, wheat 
was grown . The millet in this group was finer than elsewhere, partly 
because the soil and climate suited it, partly hecauso the tillage was 
more careful. The soil being light and shallow was ploughed always 
once, often twice, and sometimes even thrice a year. Manure was 
carefully saved, nnd, ns most villages had little garden land, a large 
share oi manure fell to the dry-crop fields. There was no rotation of 
crops. Every year in June millet was sown, mixed perhaps wiA 
one or other of tho ordinary pulses. After the millet harvest m 
October thelandwas immediately ploughed; manyormostfieldawre 
Roughed again in tho hot weather, and some even a third time. 
Except from the Dev and its tributaries this group had no enpply « 
river water, and, as the basin of the Dev lay much lower than the 
country round, little land was watered from wells. Sinnar itself, 
besides its large channel- watered area, had.140 wells watering awnt 
125 betel-leaf orchards with a yearly gross acre yield of from £lo 
to £70^ (Es. 160-Es. 700). The other well-watered crops werehowi 
and Mtha wheat, sugarcane, vegetables, nnd a few lime orebaros 
in Eimon. The distinctive feature of this group was its channel 
irrigation of 2787 acres from dams on the Devnadi and its tributaries 
the Shiv and the SarasvatL The chief channel-watered crops were 
ragarcane, havdya or jod wheat, 'kamod and dodhi rice, val, and kmda 
^dri, Tho only made rood was from Ndsik, which passed th^g® 
Sinnar along the southmost villages of the group as far as Nanour 
Singoti where it divided', one branch taming south to Poona tbiongh 
Sangamner, the other passing to Eagar. Besides this main res® 
mere were many passable cart tracka The chief markets .were 
Sinnar, Vdvi, and Simon. E^one of these markets were remarkahls 
for any special produce, nor was there any manufacture deserving 
mention in any village in the gronp. A few.weavers in Siimar wove 
coarse country-cloth, and in a few other villages native blankets 
were made. 

The average rupee prices in the ten years before the survey 
revieion (1864-1874) were millet 38 pounds, wheat 29 pounds, and 
gmm 28 pounds. The rupee prices in 1878-74 were miUet 
57 wunds, 'wheat 38 pounds, and gram 34 pounds, which, though 
much lower than the prices during the American war, -were from 65 

'“led before the war. The 
*¥®ebt that, except in seasons of scarcity, 
pnoes were not likely to nse above their 1874 level 
In the ‘ 


settled for about two genoraS 'Th^r 
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wandering habits still so fav remained that they left their homes Chapter Vlllt 
after the millet harvest (November), and went with their oxen T-anfl 
to the teak forests below the Sahyddris and brought back timber Administration, 
for sale. Their lands seemed to show that they were hardworking Sun-oy! 

and careful husbandmen, though neighbouring Kunbis aSccted to sianar, 
consider them somewhat disreputable and untrustworthy. Though 
dependent on the moneylender the husbandmen were not without 
little luxuries.^ In many cases the actual husbandman was a tenant. 

In such cases in diy-crop land the holder paid the assessment and 
half of the value of the seed ; and the tenant raised the crop and 
provided the rest of the seed. The produce was divided equally 
between them. In garden lands the holder generally supplied the 
tenant with oxen and a driver and received a money rental." After 
the early harvest was over the poorer hnsbandmen added to their 
profits by moving with their women and children to the villages near 
the God&vari and reaping the wheat. They were paid five per cent 
of what they cut, and, besides supporting themselves for about six 
weeks, brought back some grain. 

The 108 Government villages* were arranged in five groups 
with highest diy-crop acre rates ranging ftom 4s. to 2s. 9d. 

(Bs. 2 -Bb. '1-6), averaging Is. 4Sd. (os. 11-1), and yielding an 
increase of 41^ per cent. In fixing these rates the chief 
considerations were, distance from market, ease of traffic, and 
climate. Sinnar and M4hdl Sdkora were put in the first class and 
charged a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2); thirty-nine 
villages formed the second class with a highest acre rate of 3s. 6d. 

(Rs. 1|) ; fourteen villages with a highest acre rate of 3s. dd. 

(Rs. 1-10) were placed in the third class; thirty-seven with a highest 
acre rate of 3s. (Rs. IJ) in the fourth class ; and sixteen wth a highest 
acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1-6) in the fifth class. The highest water 
acre rate was fixed at £l (Rs. 10) and the average amounted to 10s. 

T^d. (Bs. 5-5-1).* In the 108 Government villages these revised 
rates raised the dry-crop assessment by £5147 (Rs. 51,470) or 
41J per cent, and the average acre rate from Is. lid. (os. 8-10) 
to Is. 4id. (as. 11-1). The water cess was increased by £394 
(Hs. 3940) or 27 per cent, and the average ooro rate from Ss. SJd. 


>Mr. Fletchor in Iieut«nani;.Colone1 Taveroor’is Survey Koport, 843 of 1874. 

“Mr. FlotchCT in Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner’s Survey Beport, 843 of 1874. 

“The remaining three villagea \rere dumdla or reveniouary villagoa. 

- ‘Under the original survey there rvero nine orders of soil, annas 16, 13, lOJ, 8, 6, 
41, 3, 2, and IJ. Of these annas 16 and 2 were kept, while as, 13 'vras raised to 
as, 14. os. lot to as. 12, as. 8 to os. '10, as, 6 tons. 8, as,4t to as, 6, and as. 3 to as. 4 ; 
as, li wos lowered to 1 oano. Alluvial deposit was, for dry-emps, divided into 
three classes, os. 20, 18, and 16. "When cultivated as garden and under wells, which 
were formerly assessed, no water cess was added to the first class -, as. 2 were added 
to the second olass ; ond as, 4 to the third. Updl land, that is land moist enou^i to 
grow sugarcane without the help of well or chancel water, was classed at the highest 
alluvial rate, os. 20 a share, for all shares in which sucarcaoe wos grown, lands 
with a right to water from wells, formerly assessed, had a water cess of os. 4 added 
to the soil elasslficatton np to the 7th class (os. 4) of soil. But the levy of this 
special cess was limited to five acres if the well bad only one water bag, todan acres 
if it had two, to fifteen if it had three, and to twenty if it had four, No addition 
was made to the assessment of land watered from wells which were mode duiine tho 
survey lease. Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 843 of 1874, para 39, 
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ClitvptofVm. to 10a (Rs. 4*5»6 to Ils. 5*6»1). Tlio combiscd ass^moit o{ 
Land wnounlcd to £19,401 (Rs. 1,91,610) against £13,920 

AdninlstmUon. (««• 1,39,200) collected in 187.3.7'1, the year before the revision. 
Bevivion .lar^-uy. fallowing statement libowa the details in acres and rupees: 

Sinii'ir Jfpi^hn S'Urfm'nl, 1$7(-7S. 
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AVWl, Tlio iiOJct block in which the rc\ision surrey was introduced nas 

ono of sixty villages in tho plain part of Nilsik. This block hrf b^ 

’ Burvoyodhy Captain Davidson in 1845. Since 1815 the rcdistnlffllion 
of Kiib-dfvi'sions find brought fourteen of these riflngbs into SipUa 
and fonrtcon into Sinnar, Tcariiifj' thirty-two in Wsik. At the time 
of tho first survey tho villages in (his block numbered sisty-rane- 
They wore veiy depressed, nnd tho rates then introduced mo 
involved a rcdnclion of thirty-fonr per cent in the GoTemment 
donmnd. Theso lighter mtes, tho rise in prodnee pri^, niid tw 
opening of roads and of tho railway had caused n spread of 
from an average of SO, 000 acres in the ton years ending IBs*, to 
70,59-t acres in tho ton years ending 1861, nnd to 8S,‘i54 in the ten • 
years ending 1874. Daring tlio same time collections had nseu . 
from £5607 (Rs. 55,070) to £71-10 (Rs. 71,400).’ Tho details ow; 

Zourl JfcTtnue, SSff-XSZf- . < 
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• Daring tho tliirty yonrs ondiog 1873-74 tho Tiluos Abka ranged from 48,C" ■ 
acres in 1844-46 to 83,000 in 1873-74 nod averaged 72,000 oeres. In tho first B'J ; 
ymre (1844-1848) it roao from 48,000 to 67,000; w tho next five years (1840- 1W« ' 
““to 69,000 acres. i\em 1853 it steadily increased to 70,000 acres in 1859-w 
83,000 in 1803.(^. Dariog tho remaining ten yrars, oxcppt in 1867-68 TrhontMiv 
vm a alight fall, tho tilTogo area romamed constant at 83,000 acres. Duriag ®® 
same ponod OoLLEcnojTS varied from ISs. 45^000 in 1844-45 to Jls, («5,000 in 187f7» - 
to *’‘®y "SO from Kb. 46,000 in ISM^ 

and toll in tho noxt three years to Me. 50,000 in 1851-6^ 
"Wilicil Ks. 65,000 in 1863-64, at wUd' 
TV?™ *’*“ *«“ remaining years- The chief BEMl.‘!3ro'’S- 

Kfloro ®®®® SbJ several years 'rtthlcsstbsa 

We After 185*1 no renuwaonB were gniDted. Xiicnt.-Co]. Tnveraer, 910 of 187^ 
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Daring the thirty years ending 1873-74 population had increased Chap^VIII. 
from 23 620 to 84,432 or 40 per contj carts from 603 to 1899 or j^md 
215 por cent ; ploughs from 1907 to 2907 or 62 per cent ; cows from Administration. 
6913 to 8859 or 28 per cent; bufialoes from 2478 to 2697 or 9 ^r Roviuon Snrvcy. 
cent; and sheep and goats fi-om 8160 to 9269 or 14 per cent. On 
the other hand, farm bullocks and male buffaloes had fallen from 157 ^. 
14,516 to 12,609 or 13 per cent, and horses from 818 to 757 or 7 per 
cent. Wells had risen from 1260 to 1614 or 27 per cent. 

The lands included in this group formed (1874) a tamo well 
wooded basin, nearly surrounded by bills and uplands, and divided 
into two valleys, one drained by the Goddvoii the other by tho 
Ddrna. Most of the villages were built on the banks of these 
streams. In the low-lying parts, about one-half of the whole, tho 
soil was black, and much of it, especially between the Goddvari and 
the Ddrna, was rich black. In the other half, moat of which wore 
uplands, the soil was equally divided between red and gravel, barod. 

Small plots of rice and of dfieli or river bed and mdldi or rivor bank 
land were found in a few of the sonthern villages. During the ton 
years ending 1872-78 the rainfall ranged from 17*84 in 1871-72 to 
32*96 inches in 1870-71 and averaged 24*76.* The Goddvari and 
tho Ddma provided an unfailing supply of water. There were 1614 
walls watering 6371 acres. Both in the light and in tho heavy soils, 
the dampness of tho air and the ready growth of weeds made at least 
one ploughing a year necessary. The date of ploughing dopondod 
on the character of the season. If the season was good the soil was 
turned by a four-bullock plough in November or December, and left 
to dry till May, when it was twice harrowed. In Juno, after tho 
first showers of rain, tho dry-crop lands wore again ploughed, 
once lengthways and once across, and once or twice harrowed. 

After tho crops sprang up, tho hoo was once or twice used to clear 
away grass and weeds. After every crop garden-lands wore 
ploughed length and crossways, tho plough being used four times 
or oftener, according to the crop to be grown. v 7 hon sugarcane 
was planted, special care was taken in preparing tho lands, the 
clods were generally broken with a wooden mallet, and the ground 
levelled by a flat heavy board. While tbe crop was growing tbe 
land was once or twice cleared of weeds. As a rule, garden lands 
received a yearly supply of manure, the quantity varymg from ten 
to twenty cartloads tbe acre, according to the crop to he grown. * 

Dry-crop lands were manured when the cultivator conld afford 
it. The dry-crops were grown in rotation, and, as a rnlo, 
only one crop was raised in a year. The chief dry-crops were 
millets, wheat, tur, gram, ndgli, khurdsni, and Icardai. In good 
seasons and on good soils, after hdji-i, uAid, rdla, and mug, it 
was usual to raise a second crop of gram, tnaswr, vdidna, or 
' Imrdai. In garden lands there was no regular rotation of crops. 

The practice was to raise two crops a year, the favourite second orop 
being methi. A third orop of fconda jvdm, a variety of In^an 


^The aotaUs ore: 1883, 26*92 inches ; 1854, 2020; 1865, 29-2C; 18G6. 23'fi7 . 
1807, 27*31 j 1868, 20*25 ; 1869, 27*20 ; 1870, 32*96; 1871, 17*84 ; and 1872, 23. ' 
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milletj was sometimes raised as fodder. The chief garden crops 
were wheats earth-nut bhuimiig, and English Tegetahles. Grapes 
were the best pajing crop, and were grown to a considerablo 
extent both near N&sik and near Yadalo. The yineyards corered 
forty-two acrea The best vine was thepftafen, whose grapes fetched 
a good price in Bombay. Much of the land, entered in the village 
papers as occupied waste, was purposely kept for grass, an occasional 
rest forming part of the system of crop rotation.^ 

ISfdsik was well oS for roads. The Bombay -Agra highroad 
entered on the north-east near Adgaon and left ,on the 
sonth near Bdjnrbdvla. In spite of the opening of the tailTray 
much traffic s^ passed along this road. The Poona-Ndsik 
which by Sangamner and Sinnar entered the Ndsik sub-division 
on the east near Sinda, was a still busier thoroughfare. A third 
made road joined Ndsik with Peint. Of fair weather tracla the 
chief were the partially metalled road from Ndsikto Trimhsk, 
used mostly by pilg^ms, and the Ndaik-Dindori road. In addifiro 
to its roads the Nasik sub-division had two railway stotions, Nfcik 
and DevlAb, and two others not far from its boundaries, Khervddi 
three miles on the north-east and Nandnr one and a half .miles 
on the south-east. There were two public ferries, one oh the 
Agra road across the Sodfivari and the other on the Sinnar roao 
across the Bdma. There were three market towns, Ndsik, BhsOT, 
and Pfindurb*. At Nfisik, besides the permanent market, half-wewy 
cattle fairs were held on the banks of the Goddvari. At the 
weekly market at Bhagur about Es. 500 worth, and at Pananrli 
about Ra 100 worth of cloth, grain, and copper vessels wot solo. 
Except the Ndsik brass vessels and cloth there were no manufcctures. 

During the twelve years before the first survey (1844) millet rupee 
prices averaged eighty-fonrpounds, wheat sevenly-fonr, gramseventy- 
two, and rice thirty-eight. In the first ten years of the survey l®s® 
(1844-1854) millet rose to seventy-four pounds the rupee, wheat to 
sixty-six, and gram to sixly-fonr, while rice remained at thirty-mght 
or .an average increase from 12 to 14 per cent. In the second ten _ 
years of the survey lease (1854-1864) grain prices rose still higher,, 
millet and wheat selling at fifty-four pounds the rupee, gram ** 
fifty-two, and rice at thirty-three, or an average increase over the 
twelve years before survey of 55 per cent in millet, 88 in gram, 8' 
in wheat, and 16 in rice. During the last ten years of the survW • 
lease (1864-1874) the average prices were, millet thirly-threo ponnus 
the rnpee, wheat and gram thirty, and rice twenty, or an aveiag® 
inerrase over the twelve years before the survey of 165 per cent 
in millet, 146 in wheat, 140 in gram, and 90 in rice. During the 
five years (1869-70 to 1873-74) before the revision, prices had fallen 
to thirty-five pounds the rupee for millet, thirty-four for gram; 
thuty for wheat, and twenty-two for rice, that is an average iucrea® 
over the twelve years before the original survey of 140 per cent m 
uullet, 146 in wheat, 112 in gram, and 73 in rice. 
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During" tte tliirty years o£ tlio sarvoy lease, millet rupee prices Clmpter YIII. 
liad averaged fifty-four pounds^ wheat fifty pounds, gram forty-eight Land 
pounds, and rice tliirty pounds. Compared with the averages of the Administration, 
twelve years before the survey, these prices showed an increase of survey. 

55 per cent in millet, 50 in gram, 48 in wheat, and 2Cinrico._ In ^daS; 

1878-74 millet sold at forty-five pounds the rupee, gram at thirty- ISZ#.’ 

four, wheat at thirty-two, and rice at twenty-four. Compared Avitli 
the averoge prices of the twelve years heforo the survey, the 1873-74 
prices showed arise of 87 per cent in naillct, 112 in gram, 181 in 
wheat, and 58 in rice.! 

The villages lay close together and were largo and well peopled. 

Most of-the houses were tiled and many of them wore roomy and 
well hnilt with two stories. The people were active, hardworking, 
and well clothed. Land was highly valued in the central portion 
of this survey block The prosperous state of these villages mis 
owing to the light assessment introduced in 1845, to the Peninsula 
railway, and to the steady demand and high prices paid for field 
produce. The husbandmen were vigorous and painstaking, and 
their holdings were not oscossivoly large, the largest varying 
from ISO to 290 acres with throe or four ploughs and from six to 
eight pairs of hullocke. As most of the land was held by hushaud- 
men, subletting was not common, 'fouants paid their rent in grain, 
the amount varying from a third to a half. In dry-crop land tho 
proprietor paid tho Government rent and supplied half of tho seed ; 
in garden land, besides tbo rent and half of tho seed, he supplied 
the manure and met half the tillago charges. A few lands were 
sublet for cash payments varjung from 25 to 300 per cent over tbo 
Goremmont assessment." 

Tho result of tho revision survey and sottloraont was to arrange 
the sixty villages in five classes, with highest dry-crop aero 
rates varying from 5s. to 8s. 3d. (Ks. 2J-Ee. I-IO) and averaging 
la. (as. 14-7). Tho new rates yielded an increased rovonno of 
47^- per cent. The chief gronnds in support of this rise in rent 
were the prosperity of the villages, tho iucreaso in population, tho 
certain rainfall, the plentiful supply of water, and the excellent outlet 
for produce. DevlfiH, wliich besides being a railway station bad every 
advantage of soil and water, was placed in a class by itself with a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of Ss. (lis. 2i). Eleven villages close to 
the camp and railway stations formed tho second class with a highest 
rate of 4s. Cd. (Rs. 2J-), and twenty-five villages in the volley wore 
placed in the third class with a highest rate of 4s. (Rs. 2). Of tho 
remaining twenty-three eastern villoges bordering on the second and 
third classes of tho Sinnar group, sixteen formed tho fourth class 
and were charged a highest rate of 8b. Get. (Re. IJ) and seven 
formed tho fifth class with a highest rate of 8s. Set. (Re, 1-JO). 


1 KSsik millot'or Idjrl nipco prices wore 10 pdylia or about WO pounds in 1833, 
Kpdylia in 1834, 8 in 1835, 11 in 1838, 8 in 1839, 1840, and 1841, 9 in 1842, 9} in 1843, 
lOJ in 1844, 8 in 1848, 3 in 1804 and ISOS, 4 in 1870, and 3 in 1871 ond 1872. Mr, 
Erskino, C.S., Collector of NAsik, 3089 of 12th Novembor 1874. 

3 At DevlAli 14,^ acres of alienated dry-crop land assessed At Bs, 24, and six acres 
of garden land asscssed at Rs. 17? wore sublet for Rs. 126 ur at a profit of 200 per 
cent. Licnt.CoIonel Tawirner, 910 of 1874, para 32. 

' J> 23-3D 
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A few acres, wiicli during the survey lease had been toned from . 
dry-orop to rice lands, were assessed at dry-crop rates. On ten 
acres of old rice land a highest rate of 10s. (Rs. 5) was charged. 
The revision raised the dry-crop assessment by £2752 (Rs. 27,520) . 
or 47| per cent, the average acre rate being raised from Is. 4|§d. to , 
Is. 9|d. (as. 11-8 as. 14-7). The water cess was inoreasra by 
£268 (Rs. 2680) or 38 per cent, raising the' average acre rate from ^ 
6s. 6d. to 6s. 8hd. (Rs. 2^ - Rs. 3-5-8). The combined- soil and 
water assessment amounted to £9488 (Rs. 94,880) against £6w 
(Rs. 64,680), collected in 1873-74 the year before the revision 
settlement. The foflowing statement gives the details : 


JTdtib Revision SMement, lS7i-7B. 
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In 1876 the revision survey -was introduced into the old Pdtoto 
sub-division of 189 vfliages, which had been amweyod and settled m 
1846. Since the former settlement, these Patoda villages had been 
spread over five sub-divisions, twenty-seven going to Ndndgaoi^ 
twenty-one to Chdndor, eighty-four to Yeola, four to Pfipbnd, ann 
fifty-throe to Eopargaon. This group stretched over about forty 
miles from north to south and about twenty-five from east to west 
^e northern frontier abutted on the Ndndgaon, Mdlegaon, and 
Chdndor sub-divisions ; the east on the Nizdm's territory ; tlie sontn 
on Kopargaon ; and the west on ITiphdd and Sinnar. The total ares 
was 474,777 acres.* 


1 Iaeut.-Colonel Taverner, 733 of 17th October 1876, para. 5. 

_ Ptftogg^rea, 1876. 
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Tho twenty-seven Ndndgnon villages lay on tlio north slopes of 
the Ankai range. Most of tho other villages sloped towards tho 
Goddvari. The elimate in tho south was wnrnior than in tho 
north, and was much hotter for ripening crops. Tlio rainfall 
averaged 24"47 inches, but varied considerably in different parts. 
At Teola, daring tho seven years ending 1875-76, it varied from 
13'25 inches in 1871-72 to 36‘98 inches in 1870-71 and averaged 
27'52 inches.^ 

Tho snrvey settlomont of 1 846 had reduced tho average ncre-rato 
from la. Qd. to Is. (as.l4 - as. 8) and lowered tho Government demand 
by about forty-eight per cent. It had worked most succcssfnlly. 
Tho tillage area had risen from an average of 201,160 acres in the 
ten yeai’s ending 1856 to 267,846 in tho ton years ending 1866, and 
to 806,019 in tho ten years ending 1876. During tho same time 
tho collections had risen from £11,424 to £17,067 (Us. 1,14,240- 
Es. 1,70,670) or foriy-nino per cent. Tho details nro : 

Pdloda Land Reotnuc, 184G-1S7G. 
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Daring tho thirty years of tho survey Icaso tho population and 
tho resources of theso villages had greatly incrcasod. Jn tho Niisik 
portion of tho gi’oup, population had risen from 26,991 to 42,061 or 
55‘8 per cent ; carts from 1527 to 2079 or 30'1 per cent ; ploughs 
from 2391 to 3469 or 45 per cent; bullocks and male buffaloes 
from 12,823 to 16,309 or 19'4 per cont ; cows from 1 1 ,629 to 16,924 or 
45*6 per cent; fomalo buffaloes from 2819 to 3943 or 39’8 per cent; 


1 The available dotaila from the diOerent rain Btatemonts that include villages in 
this group are as follows : 

rdtoda Satn/hU, ISCl ■ ISTS. 
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and Iiorsos from 1040 to 1320 or 26‘9 per cent. Sheep and goats 
allowed a docrcaso from 17,869 to 14,661 or 17'9 per cent. In the 
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Administration. Alimndnngar portion, population Lad risen from 20,198 to 29,283 or 
Revision Survey, percent; carts from 1170 to 2043 or 7'1'G per cent; ploughs 
Paioila, , ™ to 2082 or 88’3 per cent; bullocks and male buffaloes 
JS70. from 7153 to 12,287 or 71*7 percent; cows from 6102 to 11,606 
or 88*5 per cent ; femnlo buffaloes from 1105 to 2337 or 111‘4 per 
cent ; and borscs from 766 to 1533 or 100*4 per cent. Shci^ and 
goats showed a decrease from 15,228 to 13,108 or 13*9 per cent. The 
area watered from wells lind risen, in tlio Ndsik villages, from 2075 
to 0752 acres, nnd in tbo Alimadnagar villages from 1047 to 4207.’ 
Most of these villages were well off for roads. The Peninsula 
railway passed east and west along the northern boundary and had 
two stations, Maumfid nnd Ndndgaon, within the limits of the group. 
The Mdlegaon-Alimadnegar high road ran north nnd south through 
the centre, and from Ndndgnou n mado road led east to the Nizdm’s 
territory. In every direction ran village roads very good in the 
plain parts and almost always passable oven in the hills. The chief 
town was Yeoln, which had a great local name for its silk cloths and 
^old thread. The other towns were Puntdmba, Bdhdta, Kopargaon, 
fc)dvargaon, Andnr8al,Nngarsul, Mnkbod, nnd tho railway stations of 
Manmdd and Ndndgaon. 

Tho marked improvement in tbo means of communication, tho rise 
in produce prices, and tho prosperous state of the villages jastifiedan 
increase in the rental The rental was raised from £16,400 to £22,763 
(Rs. l,C4,000-Rs. 2,27,630) or S8‘8 percent, and the average acroialu 
from llgtf. to Is. 2|d. (as. 7J • ns. 9-11), To suit tho redistribntion 
OT the Pdtoda block, the revision details for tbo Ifdndgaon, Ohdndor, 
Yeola, Niphdd, and Kopargaon villages were given separately.' The 
twenty-seven Ndndgaon villages lay on the north slope of tho Ankai 
range^. They were on high ground, with shallow red soil ond a cool 
healthy cbmate. Their market towns were Ndndgaon, Mandvad, 
and Manmdd. The staple produce was millet, much of it grown on 

channel-watered ond very hp 

P®°P^® a good store of cattle of a fine 

breed, more like Khdndesb than Deccan cattle. Daring the thirty 


1 The followiDg are tho detaUs of the nnmbor and tho distribution of woUs : 
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years ol tlje survey lease, partly from au inflow from tlio Nizfim’s Chap^VlII. 
villages, population liad risen from B76S to 7624 or 103 per cent. land 

As the soil was poor no general increase was made in the former Administration, 
classification valuation. But, on account of the opening of roads and novision Survey, 
two railway stations, tho highest dry-crop acre rates were raised to paioda 

2s., 2s. 3d.j 2s. Gd, and 2s. 9d. (Re. 1, Rs. 1 J, Rs. 1 J, and Rs. 1-C), js^e. ’ 

or an increase of about 24 per cent, and tho average mtes from 5Ja. 
to7f?. (os. 3-11 - ns. 4-8). Tho average aero yield of millet, tho 
staple crop, was ICO pounds (2 ittans). At tho average prices (44 
pounds the rupee), which had ruled in tho ton years ending 1876, 
the average dry-land aci'o rate of SJtZ, (ns. 5-7) on actual tillage, 
represented a share of not more than one-tenth of tho outturn. 

Like the Ndndgaon group, the twenty-one Chdndor villages wore 
on high ground j hut they had tho advantage of a much bettor 
supply of .water. The market towns were Mnnmad, Chdndor, and 
Ldsalgaon. During the thirty previous years tho population had 
risen from 4323 to 6944 or GO per cent. All the villages had a 
fair area of well-watered and most of them had some channel- 
watered land. Since tho former survey tho railway with two 
stations, Ldsalgaon and Manmdd, hod been opened, an improvement 
which was held to iustify an increase of thirty per cent in tho 
rental. Except two villages rated at 3s. Gc?. (Rs. 15) and 3s. 

(Rs. li), tho highest now dry-crop acre rates wore 2s, 6rf. and 2s. 

9d. (Rs. 1} and Rs. 1-6), and averaged lid. (as. 7-4) compared with 
7Sd, (as. 5-1) tho 1846 average. Taking millet as tho staple crop, 
the average dry-land acre-rate of 11 (as, 7-11) on actual tillngo 
represented, on the average prices (40 pounds tho rupeo) that had 
been prevailing for ton years (1860-1876), about one-tcnyi of tho 
outturn. In the foianor settlement, though thoro was a nominal 
maximum of 12s. (Bs. 6), no ohannol-wnter cess of moro than 6s. Gd. 

(Rs. 25) had been levied, and most of tho channol-watorod land had 
paid no special water cess. In 1S7C some of tho land under masonry 
dams grew sngarcane, rico, and garden crops, and had an abundant 
supply of water throughout tho year. Tho area had rison from 237 
acres with a water cess of £48 10s. (Rs, 485) in 1846 to 902 acres with 
a water cess of £199 4s. (Rs. 1092), or an increase of 310 per cent. 

Dnder the new settlement the highest acre rate was 8s. (Rs, 4) and 
the average 4s. 5d, (Rs. 2-3-4). 

In the eighty-four Teola villages the population Lad increased 
from 17,359 to 25,728 or 48 per cent. The chief markets woro 
Teola, Sdvargaou, and Andarsul. The natural features varied 
considerably. A line drawn west from the north-west point of 
Nagarsul to Vdki Bndrukh, and south from Nagarsul to Andarsul, 
separated the plain wheat-growing villages of the west and 
south-west from the rolling poorer soils of the north and east, Tho 
eSeot of the 1876 revision of rates was to raise them 31 per cent, 
the former average aero rate being 9|d, (as. 65) and tho revision rate 
Is. 5 d. (m. 8-2). The general highest dry-crop revision acre rate was 
2s. 6d. (Rs. 15). This was raised to 3s. (Rs. IJ) in the villoge of 
Desman Ehurd and to 2s. 9ti. (Rs. 1-0) in villages bordering on Nipbjld 
and within easy reach of the railway, and in villages near tho largo 
- market towns on the main high road. Eastwards, as tho Ullages 
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'bccatno poorer nnd furthor from markots and roads, tlieso rates ireie 
gradually lowered tols.OfZ. (as. 14). Tliero was hardly anypracticable 
rondfor carts from Bdjdpnr tlirongli the Ankni range, and tlio conntiy 
between Jliijitpur and Ankai was difficult. Tbo staple crops were 
millet^ occupying half the tillngo area, and wheat and Indian millet 
with ono-oiglith each. The arorage acre yield of millet was estimated 
at 240 pounds (S mans), and the nrerngo yield of wheat and Indian 
millet at 400 pounds (5 mans). On these data the average acre ralno 
of produce, on the prices niling during the ten years ending 1876, 
was 14s. 8i(f. (Es. 7-6-8), or about thirteen times Is. lid. (fls.8f) the 
nTorago assessment on actual tillage. 

In the four Niphdd villages population had increased from 
1586 to 1765 or 13 per cent. Tlieso villages, whoso market town 
was Ndndur Madraeshvar, lay close to tho Niphdd railway station. 
The effect of tho 1876 revision was to raise tho highest diy-crop 
aero rates to 2s. 9d, and 3s. (Es. 1-6 and Bs. 1 J) or 81 per cent, and 
tho average dry-crop aoro rate from Is. 3i?. to Is. lOJi. {as. l6- 
ns. 1 4 -1 1), or 50 por cent. Tlio chief crops wore millet with two-thirds, 
and wheat with ono-third of tho whole tillage area. The average nors 
outturn of millet was estimated at 320 pounds (4 mans) and wheat 
at 400 pounds (5 mans) worth, on tho prices ruling in the ten years 
ending 1876, about 17s, 2|d. (Es. 8-9-7) or about nine tunes the 
average yearly rental 

Thopopulation of tho fifty-throe Kopargaon (Ahmadnagar) villages 
hud risen from 20,198 to 29,283 or 45 por cent. These were tte 
finest villages in tho Pdtodn block, and had good market ® 
Kopargnon, Edhdta, and Pnntdmba. At tho same time ttoy wy 
furthest from tho railway and from the main centres j 

Except a few rolling villages in the north-east, these lands forme 
the deep-soiled valley of tho Godavari. So evenly rich was tins 
plain, that, with a highest acre rate of Bs. Gd. (Bs, 1 J), the 
rate in Sera was as high ns 2s. (Bo. 1) ond in Kofcamthdn as^ 
as Is. ll^dL (as. 15^). Tho highest revision acre rates ranged n^ 
3e. and 28. 9d. (Bs. IJ and Bs. 1-6) round tho towns and neat tne 
high roads to 2s. (Be. 1) in the most remote villages. Tho 
acre rate was Is. h\d. (as. 14-4) or 25 per cent in excess of Is. Os®* 
(as. 1 1-5), tho average rate under the former survey. The staple 
crops were millet, wheat, and Indian miUet in the proportion of fire, 
two, and one. The estimated acre outturn was for millet 320 pounus 
(4 mans), and for wheat and Indian millet 480 pounds (6 mans)- 
TaMng this proportion, tho average prices of millet, wheot, ana 
Indian millet daring the ten years ending 1876, gave a mean acre 
outturn worth 17s. 7id. (Bs. 8-12-11) or about ton times the averogo 
acre rental 

Eor the whole 189 villages of the Fdtoda block tbe effect of tl>® ■ 
q®^*rion was, in tbe tillage area, on increase from 311,421 acres fo 
£oo p 5 'I'Oves or 8 per oent,.and in the assessment from £15,962 to 
22,518 (Es. 1,59,620 - Es. 2,25,130) or 41 per cent. This inoreoso 
was obtamed by raising the average dry-crop acre rate from Is. Ojd- 

“iid the average water cess fromSa* 
thetoTi 2-3-4). On the prices ruling during 

tenth the revision the new rates repre'sentoff from a 

tenth to a thirteenth of the average yearly yield of the staple cropsy 
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Tlio detaUa o£ tlio miaod survey and Boiaomcnt are ; 
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In 1875 the survey revision was introduced into the western 
hilly tracts, most of which hod been surveyed by Mr. Ty tier between 
1840 and 1847. At the introduction of the revision survey the land 
was open, covered with grass, and with a little heavy forest. The ' 
teak was stunted, smaller even than Konkan teak. Between October 
and February the climate was feverish ; at other times it was better 
than in the eastern districts. The people were Kohbis and Kolis in 
the north, and Kunbis and ThSfairs in the south. A railway and 
some fair high roads passed through the centre and the soiitb.^ 

In these western hill lands, the first step in preparing for a new 
crop is to make ready the seed-bed or nursery. With this object, 
during the cold-weaker months, the husbandman gathers farm-prd 
refuse, dried sticks, leaves, and grass, and lays them evenly on 
patches of the banks that snrronnd the rice fields. They are 
afterwards covered with a thin layer of earth, and the grass and 
branches burnt to adies. Besides preparing the seed-bed the 
regular field work in black land begins in April or May, when the 
land is once or twice broken by a light two-ballook harrow. On 
the first rainfall, rice, vari, or ndgli seed is so^vn broadcast in the 
ashes of the seed-bed. The seed sprouts in about a week and the 
seedlings are ready for planting in three or four weeks. When 
the land is soaked it is ploughed, and the ploughing is repeated once . 
or more than once in July or August. After this second ploughing 
the two-bnllook harrow is once or twice used, the surface is levelled 
with a flat board drawn by a pair of bullocks, and the seedlings are 
brought from the nursery and planted. . ■ i •] 

Bod soil uplands or mdl lands are harrowed once or twee m Apnl 
or May, ploughed after the first showers in June, and again harrowed. 
Of the three chief upland crops, oil-seed, Ichurdsni, is sown broadcast, 
while vari wai ndgli are sown in a nursery and planted ont. Avan 
or rice lands are ploughed twice after the first showers of 
June, once lengthways and once across, and about a month later the 
plough is again used from three to five times, or even oftoner. 
After this, the surface is levelled with a flat board, and when they 
are ready the rice seedlings are planted. About a month wter 
the seedlings have been planted the fields are carefully weeded. 
This system is followed in oil uplands where the land is too moist 
to be harrowed. Only the uplands require fallows. After ^bemg 
cropped for three years, uplands are allowed a three years’ rest, 
y^en a fallow upland is again brought under tillage it is ploughed 
in September, so that the weeds may be exposed and killed dunug 
the dry season. In other respects the mode of tillage in the first 
yew does not difier from that already described. 

,Tho crops grown on black or Jedli land are gram, wheat, viasufi 
wtajia, and sometimes tttr and' iidi'd. Those on red or mdl lands 
are Hardsni, ndgli, and small quantities of vari and sdva. There is 
no fixed rotation of crops either in black or in rod soils. On all 
nco lands that hold moisture long- enough after the close of the rains, 
»i3 usual to roiBo a second crop either of gram, vcUdna, or masur." 

I LiTOtcnant-CaloncI Taverner, 89.1 of iBtJi Octolier is-r 

s Colonel O. A. Lvofilrte.^ D1 of 2SU, Jnn^^'is^ 
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Tests showed that the maps were very dofcctivo and tlio lands 
wore remeasured. But, except in one or two minor points, Mr. 
Ty tier’s system of classing the land was conbinned. 

The only points that called for change wore the importance 
attached to the embankments, and the number of classes. Experience 
in the Konkan -and Deccan had shown that the banks wero too 
variablo to be one of the three elements in fixing the character of 
rice fields. This element was accordingly struck out, and eight amias 
or one-half was assigned to moisture and eight to depth and colour of 
soil. With high maximum rates the division into four classes was 
found not to be sufficiently minute. Six instead of four classes 
had proved a more satisfactory distribution.* Biro land, which 
during the survey lease had been reclaimed from black or red soil, 
was soparatelj' measured, and its highest rate limited to 2b. 3d. 
(Be. I'i) the rate of the best dry-crop." 

Mr. Tytlcr’s system of classing and assessing the late crop or rahi 
lands had also worked well. Mr. Tytler had given loss weight to 
depth of soil-than had been given in the Joint Survey Buies. And 
in this ho was right, as in hilly tracts with a heavy rainfall depth of 
soil is a less important factor than in the drier eastern plains. 

In 1875 a revision settlement was introduced into twenty-four of 
the ninety-four Dindori villages which wero settled in 18<15. Of theso 
twenty-four villages twenty-two were Government and two wore 
dum&la or reversionary villages. 

In the twenty-two Government villages, during the thirty years of 
settlement, the average collections had rison from .€501 (Bs. 5010) in 
the first ton years (1845-1855) to £1085 (Bs. 10,850) in the last ten 
years (1805-1875), ora rise of 110 per cent. Tho details arc shown 
in the following statement: 


Oinihri Jlill Villages, Land Heiemie, JS4S-JS7S, 
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During the same thirty years (1845-1875) tho average rupee 
prices of produce were for millet 00, for rice 34, for nagli 09, for 
wheat 50, and for gram 53 pounds. Tho average millet rupee 
prices of 91 pounds in tho ton years ending 1855, rose to 51 in 
the ten yeais ending 1805, and to 40 in tho ton years ending 1875. 
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Dindori, 
S4 Villages, 
mB-7G. 


> Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 8D3 of IStli October 1876, paras 20-21. 
" Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 16th October 1876, para 29. 
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-Land 

Adminiotratios. 

Bensfon Survey. 
Dindori, 
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In 1873-74 millet was 
1874-75 at '54 pounds.^ 


selling at 57 pounds .the rupeej and in 


In 1875, these twenty-four Tillages formed the northern hill 
tracts or ddnffs of Dindori, lying under the Saptashring hills at tie 
southern foot of the Chdndor range. They stretched along fie 
7iu o - Padmii from Vani to witliin five miles of the crest of 
the cahyadnSj a distance of some thirteen miles. 


The area of the twenty-two Government villages was 28,441 sctbs, 
r xiT i 16,513 acres were tilled and 11,928 were waste : the area 
of the two reversionary or dumaZu villages was 4192 acres nnder 
tillage and 592 waste, or a total of 4784 acres. The area of tie 
in®'®® fifty-two square miles, with a population 
it square mile. The country was rolling 

rather than Mly. It was broken by many small streams, whoso 
b^ks, as well as the higher ridges, were studded with mange and 
other treea, a half-cleared country very different from tho 
well wooded eastern plain. There was some black soil in tie 
CMtem villages, hut it grew scantier and poorer towards the west, 
while the uplands or maZ improved from a stiff shallow black neat 
Vani to a bright fine red in the west. Eice land scarcely occurred 
in the east, bnt it hqcame commoner towards the west and 
south j and though little was under tillage some villages had great ■ 
natural rice-growing powers. Late or rabi crops, which were grown 
onfo in black lands, were confined to wheat and gram, though wflanr 
Md vatdna were sometimes grown and hardai was not nnknownt 
t^e Mrly crops, rice, ndgli, sava, van, lehur&mi, and hhddli, wero 
chiefly grown in the uplands. Irrigation, either by well or chanuel, 
was rwe, wells having risen only from twenty in 1845 to thir^-fonr 
^ There was no highway nearer than Dindori, fifteen miles 

south. StQl the country was generally passable for carts to 
withm two or three miles of the Sahyidris, though there were few 
^rts except those used for field purposes. The chief market was 
Vam, which had a good trade in timber and in ndgli. There wero 
besides two weekly markets, at Koshimba to the south and at 
JJnavad to the west on tho crest of the Sahyfidris. There wore no 
manufactures, but the people took an active part in the timber trade 
between the Sahyddri forests and Vani and VarlAad. 


• Dindori Ddngt, Prodvte Jlupn Prices, lS4S-lS7e, 
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bteuti!nant.CoIoncI Taverner, 803 of 1870, pam 37. 
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Of 9728 people 3108 or nearly a tliird lived in Vani.^ The Chapter VlUr 
^ople were Kolisj Konkani Kunbisj and Deshi Knnbis. The Konkani L^d 

^unbis were an unsettled people, who moved their hamlets if one Administratioik 
man or if two or three bullocks died. The Deshi or Deccan Kunbi Survey, 

was a much more useful settler. The Kolis tilled the upland, but j)indori 
were of tener day-labourers than landholders. Field wages were very isje-. ' 

low from- £1 to £1 10s. (Bs. lO-Ds. 15) for a year with food and 
clothes, and 4$. (Bs. 2) a month without food or clothes. The people 
seemed fairly comfortable. Their houses were usually of wattle and 
daub with thatched roofs, and were surrounded, at a few yards 
distance, by a high fence. In several villages a better class of house 
was being built. In Mdla there were two large brick and mud 
houses, one of which with two storeys cost £120 (Bs. 1200), and the 
other with three storeys was worth £200 (Bs. 2000). They were 
intended to house two or three families of brothers, and the chief 
item of expense was teak timber, which formed the whole frame-work. 

Copper vessels were commonly in nse. The survey officer was satisfied 
that the first impression of poverty, caused by the mean look of the 
low wattle ’ huts, was misleading. What comforts the people had 
were however due to the timber trade, not to their agriculture. Nor 
could the land yield more than a pittance, till the growth of the 
coarser hill-grains was supplanted by rice. Most of the rice and 
the black soil-was held permanently and little of it was waste. But 
in the uplands, there was much arable waste, and what was tilled was 
held for only a few years and then thrown up. No roads had been 
opened, and the villages were far from the Ime of rail and from the 
chief -'markets of the Dindori sub-division. Compared with the 
former rates of many of the neighbouring plain villages, the 
existing maximum acre rates for rice 6s. (Bs. 3), for dry-crop 2s. Sd. 

(Be. 1^), and for upland lOJd. (ns. 7) were high; and very little 
lower than the corresponding revised rates in the plain villages. 

Under these circumstances no increase in the rates was made. The 
slight adjustments that were required to suit the revised 
measurements caused a fall from £1201 to £1185 (Bs. 12,010- 
Bs. 11,850) or 1’33 per cent.® The following statement gives the 
details : 


1 Dindori Ddnga, PopuUxlion and Stock, 181tS-76. 
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Horses 
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20 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, S93 of 1875, para 33. 

^ I<ieut.-Colonel Taverner, 893 of ISth October 1875, paras 30-40. 
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In 187{;-77 rovfccd mics woro introduced in ficrentcen inoroldll 
or ddnij viHnffea^ o£ ivliicli fifteen were in Nn^ik and two in Sinew. 
Of tlieae scvcnfccn villnges eleven IfJisilc' and two Sinunr 
furniud the group of fliirleen Xiisikhill rilingos, which werosettlM 
liy Jlr. 'J'j’tlcrin 18 I0-f7. The rcinnining four villages belonged to 
I)indori at the time of tlicir first settlement in Ifiie. 

During the term of the fii’st .settlement, the average rental ol 
these sevontpon villages rose from £C8S (Its. C8S0) in the ten ye# - 
ending 1855-00 to £1058 (ll.s. 10,580) in the ten years ““ing 
1805-00, and to£1272 (Ks. 12,720) in the ton years ending ISfO-io. 
Tlio following statement gives the details : 


A'ltni TliU Vitlt'jn, Jlrreniif, 1S4C-JS76. 
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c«) Uelll MJMO llic nplaid i«ii not Sroki-n Into snmr mimbcB. ' 

Botw'oon IS 19-50 and 1875-70 the people bad increased fro 

4053 to COdS or 64 per cent; carts from 95 to '240 or 159 per cen 
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Tho roab were liill villages, some of- them with good rice lauds, 
much bettor than the Dindori rice lands, but not equal to the best 
lico lands about Igatpuri. Tho uplands ol these villages were not 
particularly good. Except in the villago of Belgaon Daga, there 
was hardly any watered land. 

Tho total aron of this group of seventeen villages amounted to about 
seventy square miles, of which about two-sevenths was unarahle 
waste, and dve-sevonths assessed Government and alienated laud.^ 

. During tho thirteen years ending 1875-76 the average rainfall in 
Ndsikivas 25’79 inches, with a greatest fall of 85‘78 in 1874-75 and 
a least fall of 17*48 in 1873-74.® 

As these seventeen villages were nearer to NAsik, or to the main 
roads and to the rail-road, than tho preceding group of twenty-two 
Dindori villages, they could bear an increase on the former rates. 
Dice land rates were therefore increased by 16§ per cent, represent- 
ing a rise in tho highest acre-rate of first-dass rice land in the thirteen 
NAsik villages from 12s. to Ida. (Rs. 6 - Rs. 7), and in the four 
Dindori villages from 6s. to 7s. (Rs. 3 -Rs. 3^). Black-soil rates 
were increased by 25 per cent, the highest acre-rate of the first-class 
land being raised from 2s. 3d. to 2s.9|d. (Re. l^-Ro. 1-6-6). The 
two villages of Belgaon Daga and VasAli SAtpur, which were nearest 
tho town of Ndsik, wore raised 33 J per cent, with an increase in the 
highest acre-rate from 2s. 3d. to 3s. (Re. 1 J - Re. 1 J). As 5926 acres 
or about one-fourth were waste, no increase was made in the upland 
rale's. 

The olToct of tho revision was to give an average acre-rate of 
6s. 2Jd. (Rs. 3-1-7) on the old rice land of the thirteen STAsilc villages 
and of 3s, 2^d. (Re. 1-9-7) on the old rice land of the four Dindori 
villages. Tho average acre rate on tho occupied black land was 
Is. lOjd. (ns. 14J) and on tho upland 7Jd. (as» 5). Tho rice rates 
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^ Seventeen Ndsik Hill Villagea, 1S76. 
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Chapter Vlllt vrero believed to represent about ono-eiglitb of an average crop and 
Land *‘'**®* about oiic-sovonfli.> 

Administration. Chnnucl-ivatered land ^ns found only in the two villngcs of 
fttWiion Snn-ey. Dnga and Aniba lidlmln. During tbo surrey leaso tbe 

AV*iJt " H"? j“oronsed from tliirty-lwo to fifty-two acres, and at tbe Kras 

JS 7 e. ' of rorision tbo average ncro rales were raised from 3s. GH. to 4s, 6d, 

(Ko. 1-12-6- Its. 2i). 

Tbo total cIToct of tbe revision was an inorcase from £1277 to 
£1443 (Rb. 12,770 -Ha, 14,430) or 13 per eont. The folloffing state- 
ment gives tbo details : • 


Sci'tnkm XtbH Hill Village, IltMoa Sttllcmtnl, JSIS. 
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In 1877-78 the revised settlement was introduced into thirty^ of 
tbo sovonty-ono villages of tbo old Trimbak petty dirision, wbicb 
bad been settled by Mr. Tytlor in 1844-43 and made oror to 
Ndsik in 1801-62, 

_ Tbeso thirty villages lay on both banks of tbo Goddvari, "Omn* 
ning about ton miles west of Hdsik, and, with n general breadtt 
of about nine miles, strotebing to tbo oxtremo west of tbo sub- 
division below tbo Snbylidris. Most of tbo villages lay between 
tbo Nitsik-IIarsnl road on tbo north and the Ndsik-Trunbak road 
on tbo sonlb. The country was rolling, broken, and billy, notn 
Email level patches in tbo east and much rugged ground m the 
west. Tbo prevailing soil was a light friable yellow, wbicb tbongh 
shallow was well suited for tbo growth of vdgli. The patches ot 
OJaok soil, 9’4 per cent of tbo arable area, wore coarse in teirturo and 
much mixed ivitb limo. Until the beginning of March the cbmate 
was feverish and nnhenltdiy : during tbo hot months it was bettor 
than in the plains. 

, Jbe tim years before tbe 1845 settlement tbe area bdd 

tor tillage had slightly declined. At the same time remissions had 
tallra and there was a slight rise in revenue. The first year of the 
1B4.5 settlement began with an increase of about 100 per oent_ m 
e area held for tillage, and this increase was maintained during 
the first ton years. The collections also rose till in 1 853-54 tbey 

(Es. 723) compared with the year of 
ont. Mr. Tytler’s system of letting the uplands to the viUage 

»f “tont 1«0 pounds (18 ofunoleaped 

■worth R®. 6-6.0 or '™eatorm of 320 pounds 

«aDetwnbetl876, pars 18. “''en tunes ths assessment. Lt..Col, :&vernor,884o£ 
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at a Itraap snnij or vlcii, caused considerable nominal remissions, as 
balf of tbo former contract or mahta rates were yearly written off as 
outstanding. The only actual outstandings during the ten years 
ending 1854 was &l,2s. (Rs. 11) in 1850-61.^ In the second term of 
ten years (1 854-1864) the large permanent remissions given under the 
uMi system ceased. The occupied area steadily spread up to 1859-60, 
when the uplands were separately measured and assessed. Then 
there was a considerable nse with as sudden a fall during" the next 
year. After this the increase was steadier, and at the close of the 
ten years (1864) amounted to 4353 acres. The collections rose from 
£566 to £828 (Rs. 5660 - Rs. 8280) or an increase of 46 per cent. 
During the third term of ten years (1864-1874) there was a marked 
improvement, the occupied area rising from 19,874 to 25,007 acres, 
and the rental from £855 to £996 (Rs. 8550-Ra. 9960). During the 
same period the unoccupied waste showed a decrease of 6061 acres. 
Remissions had almost entirely ceased. During the three last years 
(1874-1877) the settlement showed a fall in the occupied area and 
in the collections, which was mainly owing to tracts of land being 
turned into Rorest Reserves. The details are t * 

Thirly Ifdtik Bill Villagea, Revemte, 18S4~1877. 
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S.tti;tSrCw«e„.o.SoTaA‘S''S«W during tuesecoeu elth. Survey 

During the lease of the 1845 settlement population advanced 
from 4362 in 1844-45 to 8422 in 1876-77 or 93'1 per cent' flat 

Kor 2 ^^. 7 r.n? nJ ® cent J agricultural cattle from 622 to 

nnv n ^ ^ COW8 and buffaloes from 3027 to 4459 or 47' 3 

per cent j horses and ponies from 54 to 66 or 22'9 no,. or 4./_3 

per celt" ^ W Ss'o ?58 

it fell to forty pounds.® ® years 


^ Colonel Laugliton, 91 o! 28th Jannary 1878, para 33. 
- Ifdtih Produce, Rupee Prka, I 844 ..I 877 , 
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1814-46 to 1653.64 _. 
1854-66 to 1663-64 ... 

Colonel Lnugbton 

lbs. 

74 

04 

,91 of 

lbs. 

60 

64 

2Stli J 

lbs. 

04 

» 

anuAi 

»». 

38 

34 

y 187 

to 1873-74 ... 
1874-76X01876-77 ... 

lbs. 

84 

40 

lbs. 

SO 

32 

lbs, 

SO 

88 

lbs. 

20 

22 
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As most of the villages lay near the Sahyddrisj they had a certain 
and sufficient rainfall. There were two roadsj one joining Trimhak 
with Ndsik and the other from Ndsik to Peint^Harsul,' crossing the 
small pass near Ganga-Mdlnngi^ and then over the' Sahyidris close 
hy Ydghira. Since 1845, both of these roads bad been motalledand 
bridged in several places. Escept the villages below the Sahyddris 
all were within easy reach of the Deyldli railway station. Of the 
seven markets within the sub-division, Ndsik and Trimbak were of 
some importance, tbe other five Gimdra; Gangdpur, Dovargaon, 
Vaghira, andKharvdl were small. There were no manufeclurea 
The' only evidence as to the value of land was the mortgage of a 
field of 4^ acres assessed at 14s. fid. (Bs. 7i) for £100 (Rs. 1000).' 

The marked progress of this tract under the former settlement, 
the opening of roads and of the Peninsula railway, and the iim 
in produce prices showed that the revised rates might be consi- 
derably increased. The thirty villages were divided into tiro' 
groups, ono of twenty-two and the other of eight villages. In the 
twenty-two villages the highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed at 
2s. 9d. (Re. 1-0), the highest rice acre rate was raised hy 1 6? per cent, _ 
and the highest blank land acre rates by 25 per cent, ora rise from 
2s. 3d to 2s. OJd (Re. li-Ee. 1-6-6) the acre. The npland rates 
fixed in 1860 were left unchanged. The eight villages in the second 
OToup lay below the Sahy4dris and at a greater distance from the 
Devljili station. As the people were not so well-to-do as the perole 
of the first group, no increase was made in the old rice rates.*- The 
acre rates of black soil lands were raised by 12 J per cent, the highest 
acre rate of the first-olass land being raised from 28. -Sd to 2s. ejo. 
(Re. IJ-Es. 1-4-3).® The npland rates fixed in 1860 wore continned. 
There were only ]6f^ acres watered by wells.' ■ , , 

The effect of the revision was to raise the average acre charge on 
all lands, dry-crop rice and garden, from 9|d to lid. (as. 0-7 - at- 7-4). 
The following statement gives the details : ' _ 

Thirty yaeii JH/l ViUagei, Sevmon Scttlmmt, 1877-78,- 


CLass. 

Vnr 

EiAOlB, 

Fomisn. 

j Brnsis.'t. 

Omomment 

Alien- 

ate 


Goremment. 

Alienated. 

Occupied. 

TVaste, 

ilxy-erop 

aero 

rate. 

Occupied® 

Waste. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Assess' 

ment. 

Assess' 

menu 

Area. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Area. 

AssesS' 

XBcnU 

Area. 

Ajaess- 

ment. 



Acres. 

Ss. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Acres. 

Ks, 

Acres. 

Its. 

Acrc& 

' El 


32 

16,853 

7809 



1 0 

17,601 

8877 

aaa 

aaa 


S.S 


8 

6688 

3720 

« 

,» 

1 4 

G407 

8116 

... 



** »» 

Total 

30 

2l,B41 

9018 

6201 

698 

... 


10,992 

16.705 

6519 

181S 

010 V 









n® ■were 6xed. The rates wore Be. 7, Es. fi-ll,Bs. 3-15. 

1 *’ Be- Be. 3-6. and Be. IJ, 

Be. B®* ® *"t class, Bs. 4-14 for the second, . 

*®.e fourth, rad w. 12 for tho fifth.’ ' 

the first JE^^entage increase in assessment in the second than in 

won survey found to be assessed as red or mdl land which the roTi- - 

jh? “eil'Wero found atnountini; '’•Bages near the Bohyddris tracts of good 

^878. paras 40-Ql, ® *** ** 0o7 acres. Col. Langhton, 91 of 28th Jsni’. 
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In 1880 revised rates were introduced into twenty Government 
Hlages in tlie Dindori liillsj witli an area of 62,84*0 acres or 
i7"6 square miles, and a density of 78‘1 people to the sqnare mile. 
Phese had been formerly settled in 1845-46.. The thirty years of 
'narantee ended in 1S76, but the 1876 famine and other causes 
>revented the work being* taken up till 1879. Besides the twenty 
Tovemment villages, two alienated villages, measuring 4222 acres 
>r 6*6 square miles, with a density of 80*5 people to the sqnare mile, 
vere settled for the first time. 

JUxcept one alienated plain village, these villages lie in a group 
.n the south-west comer of Dindori ; sixteen to the south, and five 
;o the -north of the main road from Ndsik to Peint. 

The land was bare and much of the surface was a flat of black soil, 
rhe climate was feverish till March and healthy in the hot weather. 
Seven villages had the advantage of surface water from four feeders 
3f the God&vari. The remaining fourteen villages depended on 
trells. The prevailing soil was a brown or yellow with good depth, 
Bvhich, from the heavier rainfall, was more productive than similar 
soils in the east of the sub-division. The black soil lands were better 
than those in Ndsik. -Dven in the Sahyddri villages from a third to a 
fifth of the whole cultivated area yielded good crops of wheat. On 
the other hand, the rice lands were not so rich as in the neighbour- 
ing Ndsikvdllages. 

In the ten j?^ears before the first survey (1835-1845) the average 
occupied area in the twenty Government villages was 1 3,570 acres and 
the average revenue £666 (Rs. 6660). During the first ten years of 
survey rates (1845-1855) the average area under tillage rose to 
20,022 acres, while the average collections fell to £612 (Rs. 6120). In 
1860 the uplands, instead of being let to the whole village for a lump 
sum, were measured into fields and assessed. This caused an average 
increase to 24,847 acres and to £1051 (Rs. 10,510) of revenue during 
the ten years ending 1865. In the next ten years (1865-1875) the 
average tillage area rose to 33,222 acres and the average collections 
to £1503 (Rs. 15,030). The four following years showed a slight fall 
in area to 31,513 acres and in revenue to £1311 (Rs. 1,31,10). 

During the fourteen years ending 1879 there were almost no remis- 
sions and no outstandings. The following statement gives the details : 

Twenty Dindori Hill Villages, Bevenue, 18S6~1879, 


Vkar. 

Occupied. 

Wosle. 

iCemls- 

slons. 

Coilcc- 

tions. 

Out- 

Btandinffs 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18S6>30 to 1844-4& 

18,570 

12,786 

363 

6606 

66 

to 

20,022 

4702 

37 

6124 

■ 1 . 

1856-50 to 1894-05 

24,847 

16,816 

208 

I 0 ,r,ii 


1865-6010 1874-75 ... 

33,222 

19.075 

2 

15,033 

60 

1875-76 to 1876-70 

31,513 

16,040 

2 

13,107 

166 


In these twenty villages between 1845 and 1880, population 
advanced from 4570 to 7614 or 66*6 per cent j flat-roofed and tiled 
houses from seventy-four to 160 or 116*2 per cent, and thatched 
houses from 797 to 1214 or 52*3 per cent; field cattle from 2316'to 
2508 or 8*3 per cent ; sheep and goats from 413 to 519 or 25*7 per 
cent j ploughs from 536 to 832 or 65*2 percent ; carts from 77 to 144 
B 23—37 
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JOtndori, 

mo. 


Chapter VIII. or 87 per cent ; and horses from 114 to 119 Or 44 per cent. Cows 
Land buffaloes showed a decrease from 4190 to 4104 or 2*1 per cent, 

Aduumstration. During the settlement period average millet rupee prices rose 
Eoviaion Sumy, from ninety-two pounds in the ten years ending 1854-55j to fifty-two 
pounds in the ten years ending 1864-65, to forty pounds in the ten 
years ending 1874 - 75, and to twenty-eight poands in the last four 
years (1875-1879).> 

Tho rainfall was plentifnl and certain.® Irrigation was carri^ 
on to a limited extent in nine Government and two ahenated 
villages, both from channels and wells. In the Govoramont 
villages were ten channels and eighteen wells, and in the alienated 
villages eleven channels and eleven wells. The channels wre 
generally poor, holding water only till December or the nnddio 
of January, a few till Pebruory, and only one in one of tho alienateo 
villages tul March. 

About twenty-threo per cent of tho arable area was waste or fallow, 
Tho villages were well supplied with roads. To the south and a 
no great distance was the main road from Ndsik to Horsul, an 
the Ndsik and Point road ran through the middle of the tract, 
six market towns in tho neighbourhood, the most frequented were 
Hdsik, Gimdra, and Dindori. There wore no manufactures. 

The 1845 survey was confined to rice, garden, and’ the heder 
class of dry-crop land ; the uplands were not surveyed t • 
The work of revision included the more minute sub-divisjon 
the separate demarcation of sabordinate numbers in diy'Crop a 
rice lands. The reclassification was chiefly devoted to reme yi g 
defects in the original survey. 

_ The spread of tillage, the opening of roads and railways, 
nse in produce prices justifind an increase in the assessmen ' 
Rice rates were accordingly raised 58-6 percent’ or 
acre rate of Se. 7id. {Re. 1-12-10) ; black soil rates were raised 4 

rate if Is. IHd. 

■Rs ® channel rates varying from 6s. to IBs. ( 

'^’^eraie acre rate of 7s. 

( . 4-9), The tot;al increase under this head, ® 


Yeae. 

Mjrt. 

Wheat. 

Oroxa. 

1849.46 to 1894.95 

1859.56 to 1864-95 

1866.66 to 1876-76 

1879-76 to 1876-79 

03 

62 

40 

28 

89 

84 

84 

28 

76 

60 

. 82 

80 


41 

SB 

22 
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rice land^ amounted to £565 (Rs. 5650) or 69‘4 per cent^ and the 
average acre rate was Is. (as. 16-7). Tlie upland acre rates 

lO^d., 74d., 6<i., and 4id. (as. 7, 5, 4, and 3) introduced in 1860 
were left unchanged. 

The following statement shows the effect of the revision survey : 


Txetnttj Dindori XIUl VillageSt Revision Settltment^ 1880, 


YILIiAOES. 

Former. 

Reetsiox Survev. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Occupied. 

Unoccu]iicd. 

Total. 

Highest 
dr> -crop rate. 

Area. 

Asse^- 

mcfit. 

Area. 

Assoss- 

monfc. 

Area. 

ment 

Twenty 

Acres. 

31,044 

Its. 

13,139 

Acres 

33,048 

Rs. 

17,009 

Acres. 

13,014 

Rs. 

3343 

Acrc^. 

46,002 

Rs. 

J3,012 

Rs. a. 

1 0 


These rates were sanctioned for twenty-four years or to the end 
of 1903-04. 

At present (1882) the Ndsik district contains 1606 villages distri- 
buted among twelve sub-divisions.^ Of these 151 1 are Government 
villages and'185 are alienated. Of the whole number, 1500 Govern- 
ment and sixty-five alienated villages have been brought under the 
survey settlement.® Of the eleven unsettled Government villages. 


Chapter Vm. 
Land 

Administration. 
. Bevision Survey. 
Dimtori, 
18S0. 


Survey. 
Raultn, ■/ 
1840-187S. ‘ 


* Nd»ih Villa{ie3, 1883. 


Sub-Hevibioks. 

Vll<X*AOE3. 

SnB-DlTTSlO'tS. 

VllUDIS. ' 

Oovernment. 

Alienated. 

Oorerninent. 

Alienated. 

Mdlogoou 

144 

8 

Y<o1a 


03 

27 

Sat&ua 

142 

21 

KipliSd 

... 

lOT 

15 

Kalran ... ... 

109 

24 

fiifinor 


03 

6 

Hliidori 

121 

7 

Igatpurl 


123 

7 

Ch&iidor 

07 

14 

hnuk 

... 

100 

23 

H&ndgaon 

63 

9 

Feint 


225 

20 


In the first eleven sub-divisions almost all the WUages were ossossed ou the bigha 
system before the survey settlement. The villages in Feint were assossod on the 
plough-rato or aiitbandi system. 

- The rate of survey progress is shown in the following statement : 


Jfdtik Ssrpfy SeUtnnmt Proqrett, 18W-1878, 



VtLLAQT 

a. 

SKTCIsEUEST, I 

VlltliAOra. 

Settlemext. I 


Gorcrnmuii. | 

Alienated. 

First. 

Revision. 

Qovomment. 

Alienated. 

First. 

Revision. 



0 


1840-41 



1 





14 

• a. 

184CM1 

187i-72 

0 

12 





73 

1 

1841-43 

1871-72 


1 




( 

73 

... 

1843-43 

1874-75 


8 

1655-50 



117 

2 

•MM 

1842-43 

1876-70 

14 

1 

1650-57 



1 

42 

... 

1844-43 


1 


1858-50 



1 

25 

■ S* 

1B13-44 

1874-76 


1 

1858-59 



121 ... 

43 

... 

1843-41 

1875-70 

8 

... 

1850-00 

1876-'77 


1 

53 


1843-44 



1 





00 


1844-45 

1874-75 

80 


1802 03 




34 

3 

1844-45 

1876-70 

0 

. 

] 804-05 



162 ...| 

1 

... 

1844-45 

1870-77 

225 

so. 

1BG5-66 




80 

M. 

1844-16 

1877-78 

163 

8 

1860.67 




37 

... 

1844-46 


68 

2 

1807 68 




r 30 


1846-46 

1876-70 

205 ( ®°* 

23 

1863-69 



81 ...• 

4 

a.s 

184.4-40 

1870-77 

1 

23 ( 1 

1863-66 

1877-78 



. 47 


1846-40 

1875-76 

1 

■■s 





4 


1846-47 

4 

1 

1870-71 



’185 ... 

152 

aJ2 

1816-47 

1876-77 

1 

.a. 

1871-72 




0 

®n 

1846-47 



2 

1876-70 




1 


1847-48 


— ... 

2 

1876-77 




14 

... 

1848-40 





» 



1 

... 

1861-62 

Total ... 

1600 

05 
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ten are ploiigli mto or autlamU in Knlvon,’ and one is nliljl fortia 
Bdgliln which 1ms no nrahlo land. 

In compiiriiig tlio areas of tho Gorernmont tillages before aaS 
fiinco tlio surrey sottlcinent, tho 225 Point villages must be 
o.^rclndcd ns no area figures arc nvnilnblo for the years before tie 
surrey sottlpment. Taking the area figures for 1273 and therevenuo 
figures for ld08 Government rilinges for which details ore ovoilaole, 
tho returns for the years in which the original snrvoysettlraent to 
in force, show, compared with tho nrenige of tho 
a fall ill tho waste of 95,003 acres, and in the remissioDs of 
(Ks. 1 ,08,21 0) or 77 per cent and on increase in tho occupied ores 
of SCOjldO acres,* and in the collections (from all somccs ou 
including Point) of £13,005 (Rs. 1,39,050) or IGporcent. Oompareu 

.-1 ® ^ .i' 1-' KflPVfiT tM 


or oz-vi percent. 

Taking tho figures for tho sixty-threo alienated villages for 
which details aro available, the returns for the years in w “ 
survey settlement has been in force, compared with too av g 
for tho tou years before tho hoginning of tho „ 

9301 acres in tho arable waste and of £784 (R®- 7^^?) 
cent in remissions ; and n rise in tho occnpied area or jo,/ 
nnd in tho collections from all sources of ±10/7 (Rs- ,v. 

por cent. Compared with tlio averago of the ten years before tn 
survey tho figures for 1877-78 showed a foil in the waste of! b/w 
acres and in tho remissions of £803 (Bs. 8039); an , .jg^g 
the occupied area of 22,220 acres and w the colleotions of il 
(R8.19,Cfio) or 31-9 per cent. 

Government nnd seven alienated 
settloment Las been revised Taking the figures for the ^5 revised 

for®®, compared with the average o*.*® 

1 96 OOS no ^ ®®*'*'lement, show an increase in the ocoupi 

yS compared with the average of tcu 

per cent original survey, au moreaso of 462,/ 08 acres 

83,860 aprno ^ ®°fr®sponding figures for .arable waste show a 
pared with tlm revision s®l>*^®“®“* 

®r 80 per cent eo** settlement average, and a foil of 283,110 a 
percent compared with the average often years before the 


t™“ these ten villages 

» .V.5H6P+1.. Jitenu w the settlement period would not 

J to the JDiing inlhtges for tho ai 


"*>4hlo , “eroiwo imposeii 


lossible to &c an exact pe 
-t very large. XbadccK. 
wliich TvoB originally elssi 
Oapt.Siaci,I880. 
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original survey.^ Tlio avoi'ago collections from nil sources sliow a 
rise of £19,532 (Rs. 1,95,320) or 4l per cent in tlie revision settlement 
period contrasted with the original settlomont period, and a rise 
of £28,255 (B‘s. 2,32,550) or 53 per cent contrasted with the 
average of the ten years before the original survey. 

Fi’om the above comparisons, and the detailed statement given 
below, it appears that, since the introduction of the snrvoy settle- 
ment (1840-1817), the area of occupied land and tho Government 
revenue have boon steadily increasing, w’hilc remissions and out- 
standings, if years of extreme distress from failui'o of crops 
(187G-77 and 1877-78) are excluded, havo been much smaller than 
before tho settlement. Since tho iiitrodiiclion of tho survey, 
the yearly Government revenue has increased by about £35,000 
(Bs. 3,50',000} or about one-third, and tho amount of land held for 
tillage by some 500,000 acres or about one-third. 

The following statement shows, for tho Government villages of 
each sub-division, tho chief changes in tillage area, remissions, 
collections, and outstandings since the introduction of tho original 
revenue survey : 

Ndaih Survey Iteiulla, JS40~1S7S. 




Arha. 

SL-n-Divisiov. 

Ybab. 

Occupied. 1 

Unoceiipled 


Assessed. 

Attenatcd. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Cnambic 



Aerer. 

Acres. 

Aerei. 

Acre. 


BluMn ....j 

*rcn rears before sun'C^* ... 

Pl,nso 

12,104 

103,421 

30,604 

9369 

1877-78 

160 , •Its 

11,798 

lOS^IlO 

61,347 

146,620 

Cb&ndor 

Ten years before BUT\ey 
1877-78 

•10,801 

19,830 

C0,C.17 ! 

60.6S4 

24,091 

191,088 

18,686 

119,673 

10,763 

40,804 

Dindori ... 

Ten yearn before survey 

71,001 

so.oot 

102,225 

70.8‘‘l 

41,390 

1877-78 

100,003 

S0,S73 

192,330 

00,409 

C6,U17 

IgatpuH ... 1 

Ten 9 cars before survey 
1877-78 

37.700 

0784 

44,484 

29,200 

20,018 

127,010 

6768 

133,377 

20,962 

Cl, 139 

Katvan ... ) 

Ten 1 ears before survey 

09,010 


TC,4C7 

62AaT 

19.202 

ISi f-78 ... ••• ,,, 

100,172 

11.081 

117,850 

30,020 

113.0^6 

1 Mlllcgaon ... | 

Ten years before irarvov 

116,708 

11.790 

127,6.^8 

70,011 

77,873 

10(1-48 ,, ,,, 

206,090 

11,009 

219,699 

12!>,SC8 

126,344 

Ndndgaon ... | 

Ten years before Bun’cy 
1877-78 ... 

35,806 

08,130 

0S60 

0433 

42,036 

101,674 

40.422 

23.423 

28,803 

139,607 

N&sik ... 1 

Ten }*car3 before survev 

G7f340 

26,401 

82,810 

49,749 

62,618 


141,703 

10,010 

101,103 

29,017 

64,777 

XiphSd ... ^ 

Ten yearn before sun’ov 

1X1,009 

20,859 

127,468 

71,022 


1877-78 

107,850 

20,820 

188,679 

1310 

24,086 

Feint ...| 

Ten years before survey 





1877-78 

181,982 

0 

1S2,9B8 

11,110 

72,078 

Sinner ... | 

Ton years before tun'cy 

. 109.206 

20/157 

120.382 

71,000 


1877-78 

. S20.170 

16.937 

2.10,110 

0173 

8J',lt8 

Ycola .•■ \ 

Ten years before survey 

G9,03S 

10,600 

70,1.76 

00,4& 


1877-78 

139,000 

14,301 

163,301 

18,700 

S2;4G0 

Ttotal ... j 

Ten years before 8iirr*cy . 

1877-78 ... 

. 761,483 

187.149 

909.026 

02S.2SD 

406,300 

966,001 

. 1.846,800 

101,870 

2,007,276 

418,243 


. 1 Taken together, tho ocoupied and waste areas \mder the original snrvoy do not 

agree with those under tho revised survey, bocauso in tho bill villages of tliroo suh- 
mvistous the areas of tho uphuids do not ajmear during tho earlier part of tho survey 
settlement period ; some land shown in the origin.ai survey ns unarahlc was nt the 
time of revision entered ns arable ; and tho oreaa of tho revision settlement ore more 
accurate than those of the original settlement. Captain W. C. Black, Aesistant 
.Superintendent of Survey, 1880. 
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Uiltik Survey SentJtA — continued* 


Si'o- 

Dinaiox. 


IU{!Un ...| 
Cliindor...^ 
mnilorl.. 
Ipilpuri... 
Eahiin ... 
MUepaon . 
Kdndpaon i 
W«lk ... 
Klphld ... 
rtlnt ... 
SIiuiu .. I 
lYcoh 


Yti*. 


Total. 


I8fr-78 

Ten jeanbeton 
isrr-TB ... . 

tcnjeanlicfan 

18;;--8 

Tcn_)care before nine) 
1877*78 ... . , 

Ten yean before aunrcyl 
1877-78 . ... y 

Ten > can before ean'n 

larr-Tfl ^ ... . . 

Ton yean before Mn or 
, 1877«Ta . 

Ten years before surro} 
lS77*i6 a . ... 

Teiy can before nirtey 
1877*78 «. 

Ten yean before aur%e} 
1877*78 . 

Ten 3 can before surrey 

Ten yean before survey 
1877-78 


1877-78 


AmssioM 

CouecriONB. 

i 

0 

Oftvcri 

menu 

1 Allci 
ftted 

' Total. 

Occu- 

pies!. 

Un 

ocec 

plcO 

' Allen 
atcO 

• UBa^ 
able. 


lu. 

Its. 

ns. 

Ite. 

ns 

ns. 

Ito. 

Rs. 


Ba. 

180 

. 

1801 


1 

1 es 

?5i; 

1,20,058 


Hi 

.>• 

14C 

IstO.bl 

8 

m 

1341 

1,22.557 

Bill 


sd^ 

n,7S7 

4.5.01! 

S7 

1 04S 

205 

47.133 

1324 




85,95. 

1 

8741 

337 

00.05 

- 

lObC 

CSOl 

ii( 

son 

03, ir 

491 

137i 
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Hotr far has this great increase in tilingo and in revenne, and this 
great rise in produce prices been accompanied by on improYOment 
in the state of the people 1 An increase in numbers may mean an 
increase in poverty; the spread of tillage may be due to the pressure 
of population forcing the people to till soils whiob yield a bare 
maintenance ; end by raising wages and adding to the cost of tilingo 
a rise in produce prices mny fail to add to the landholder’s wealth. 
But Ndsik is not overpeopled, and though poorer soils ore tilled 
than were formerly tilled, there is still a margin of unbilled arable 
land. A rise in produce prices lessens the weight of a money rental, 
while a ri.se in wages does not necessarily eat oway the landholder’s 
extra profit. Under certain circumstances, a rise in wages and 
increased cost of tillage may rob the Inndholder of most of his 
gains from high prices. But this resnit cannot happen in Nasit, 
where the field labourer is as a rule one of the landholder’s family 
and is paid not in money but in grain. 

An estimate of the effect of the different changes that have been 
at work in the district since the beginning of British rule has been 
given above under the head of Trade (pp. 142-1441. As regards 
the^ condition of the peasantry Mr. H. N. Ersldne of -the Bombay 
Civil Service was satisfied in 1674, that the people were better 
off than they had been twenty or thirty years before. Large 
numbers of the landholding classes were in debt. But this was due 
not to the high rates of Government assessment hnt to their own 
Want of self-restraint and foresight. The holders of rent-free lands 
were no better off than the holders of Government lands. During 
tna American war (1863-1865) both classes had increased their 
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marriage and otlier expenses tenfold ; and tliongli the abnormal plenty Chapt^VlII. 
of tliose years had passed away, the people had not siifficioiit self- Lend 
restraint to bring their expenses down to the former level. Still, Administration, 
in spite of indebtedness, there was much comfort and cnnsiderable Survey, 
advance. Large sums were spent on wells and on dwelling houses. Jiesult). 

It was beyond doubt that the people were better fed, better clothed, 

.and better housed than they used to be.' 

Though the information is meagpre, the accounts of the former state 
of the district prove the correctness of Mr. Erskine’s views. The 
district fii-st (1818) appears as plundered by bands of freebooters 
and by its government; next (1828-1888), in spite of the esta- 
blishment of order and tbe introduction of regnlnr rentals, it is 
impoverished by the want of markets and by the exactions of its 
ofBcials. A detailed examination (1840-1847) shows that in almost 
every part the bulk of the people are pinched and disheartened by 
poverty. Then the Government demand is lowered from 30 to 40 
per cent, and exactions aro stopped and the district is enriched 
(1850-1874) by the opening of roods and railways and the rise 
from 60 to 100 per cent in the value of its staple products. It is 
a^in examined in detail (1870-1830), and though thcro is much 
indebtednes.s, t part of the land has a high value, much of 
the tillage is sTd.fal and careful, and almost nil classos have sumo 
margin of profit and comfort. Much of the district, the wild rngged 
west and the barren drought-plagued east, is and must remain poor. 

And in the richer parts numbers of the peasantry aro laden 
and disheartened by debt. But one chief cunso of this indebt- 
edness may be removed by a gi'owth of foresight and self-restraint, 
and at the worst nothing now can match Mr. Andrews’ oxperieiico 
in 1832 when ho found the whole villngo of Kdnind empty, all tbo 
men dragged to the civil court at Chandor to answer their creditors’ 
complaints.® 

Since 1874 Ndsik has passed tlirongh two years of general distress 
(1876 and 1877). In 1880 and 1881 the dry eastern tracts suifored 
from scanty rainfall, and in 1882 over a great part of rho district a 
promising early crop was destroyed by locusts.® Many well-to-do 
families have lost their capital, and some have fallen from being 
landholders to be labourers. Still the district has not permanently 
suffered. No shrinking of tillage followed the 1877 famine, and, 
during the last two years (1879-1881), the whole of the Government 
revenue has been realised without special difficulty. 


' Twenty or thirty years ago, Kb. 200 was thought a great deal for a Kunbi to 
spend on a wedding. Now (1874) they somotimes spend nearly Re, 30D0 Mr H 
N. Erskine, C.S., Collector of Nasik, 3889 of 12th November 1874, Bom. Gov. iloy] 
Comp. 1836 of 1675, pai*t II, * 

* Mr. W. C, Andrews, Assistant Collector, 24th November 1832: see nlso 
reportof aist July 1833, in Bom. Gov. Kev. Eec. 648 of 1834, 71-73, about Ndaik 
Sinnar, OhAndor, and Dindon. Mr. Mills, Collector, ditto 34. * * 

^ BotaiU oxe ^ven below, p. 801. 
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Morn or l(-<*fOini)lcto <lclnil-i nro nvnilnblo for llic tliiriy-twoycat’S 
c'lulinij 1N82. 

'I'lif uc’Miou of IS.jO- 51 was iiiditTorrnf nnd oalU'tl foriliBrnnt 
»>f con''i<l('niUI(' rciui'"‘i«»n'». 'J'lie land revcntio for oollpction W! 
from LII.IOG to £J:},r.i:i («■!. 4,41,000 -Jis. 4,30,130); LUoOCKs. 
11,500; won; rciiiilfi'd ; and .0203" (Ks. 20,070) ^rcrc left ontfianarn^'. 

The fi'llowiii;' sen'-mi, 1851-52, wa^ still le.*** favonrahlc. At tho 
ho^'hinin;:; of the rains the prOhjiects .sponiod pond. Hut tliflcatly 
fall was too heavy and lasted too lonp. In most jdaccs sowing nsa 
to lio pul off, and what seed was sown eiflicr rolled or was wasted 
away. After this excessive miiifall, mincMO Imipn stretch of tor 
wenilicr that almost every croji snffered ; nnd the few ahowers llial 
fell later on were ill-timed, hiirminplhe riponinp millet, wmlolnp 
were too light to make the ground inoi.st enough for sowing tbe 
late crops. 'J'lie people suffered severely from fever, "to wnt 
revenue for collection fell from £43,313 to £41,421 lH*' ' l.j 
Rs. 4,14,210), £3045 (Rs. 30,4.50) were rcmilterl, imd 
(Hs. 480) loft outstanding. 

Tho season of 1852-53 was favourable. In fJinnar and Kdvnni 
both tho early and tho late crops prospered, Ihongh in some pw 
they wcio harmed by excessive cola. Tho yield wns Large nnatna y ^ 
of tho hushandmon paid off much of their (h4>t. There • , 
nnusually rich gross crop, but a good deal of it wts 
a market. 'J’lio land rovomie for rollection rose from 
£45,0(5 1 (Its. 4,14,240-R.s. 4, .5(5, 6 10), £188 (Rs. 1880) were roimttca, 
nnd £18 (Rs. 480) left outstanding. 

In 1853-54 a scanty rainfall caused much di.strcss. The cary 
rniii-s failed and largo tnicts of land remained unsown. The gms 
withered nnd much of tho early harvest was eaten by locusts. J “e _ 
late rains wore extremely scanty nnd tho cold weather crops wer® 
poorer oven than the curly harvest. Oholoro prevailed in “1®^? 
April and May, and largo nutnl)cr3 of cattlodied from want of fooa 
and from exposure on tho Khdndesh liills. Rond nnd other 
works were opened and employment wns given to tho destitute. 3te 
land rovenuo for collection fell from £45,004 to £44 ,oSj 
(R s. 4,50,040-Rs. 4,40,850), £3005 (Rs. 30,050) w'cre rcraittca, anU-^ 
£48 (Rs. 480) left outstanding. 

Tho rains of 1854-55 were into of sotting in, but tho fall was heavy, 
and tho early harvest wns good. Lato in tho season a very heavy 
rainfall damaged tho wheat crop, which ivns farther injured by rusf. 
In May there was a bad outbreak of cholera in Nasik. The into 
Mvonne for collection rose from £44,685 to .£48,289 (Rs. 4,4C,8oO- 
Rs. 4,82,890), £350 (Rs. 3560) were remitted, and there were no 
outstandings. 

T the rainfall in the west wns suificiont and well-timed- 

n t/hanaor and Sinnar, in tho centre nnd south, a good fall early® 


Haait years ISSO-Sl to 1858-59 refer to tho Ahmadnasar portioa 
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June wns followed by a long stretch of dry weather broken by only 
a few showers. Little of the early crop wns sown till late in August, 
when there wore four days of heavy rain. This wns followed by a 
turn of fair weather that lasted till the middle of October, Then 
oame a second heavy fall. But later on cloudy dowlcss nights and 
caterpillars did much damage to the cold-weather crops. The land 
revenue for collection fell from £48,289 to £47,898 (Bs. 4,82,890- 
Hs. 4,78,930), £2028 (Es. 20,280) wore remitted, and £1 (Rs, 10) 
left ontstanding. 

In 185G-37 the rain was abundant, and though tho falls were 
somewhat ill-timed, tho harvest was &,ir and public health was 
good. The land revenue for collection rose from £47,893 to £50,459 
(Rs. 4,78,930 - Es. 5,04,590), £278 (Rs. 2780) were remitted, and 
there were no outstandings. 

In 1857-58 tho rains were late, tho early crops suffered, and fodder 
was scarce. But tho latter rain was abundant and the season on tho 
wholo was fair. Except a few cases of cholera and some cattle 
disease, public health was good. The land revenue for collection 
rose from £50,459 to £51,823 (Rs. 5,04,590.Rs. 5,13,280), £262 
(Rs. 2620) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1858-59, though both tho early and the late crops suffered 
from want of rain, the harvest was good. Tho season was healthy 
and in other respects favourable. The land revenue for collection 
rose from £51.828 to £52,884 (Rs. 5,13,230-R8. 6,23,840), £21 
(Rs. 210) wore remitted, and there wore no outstandings. 

The season of 1859-60 wns generally favourable. Tho land revenue* 
for collection rose from £96,006 to £98,105 (Rs.9,60,060-Rs.9,81,050), 
£337 (Rs: 3370) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1860-61 the rainfall was sufficient, tho harvest plentiful, and 
public health good. The land revenue for collection rose from£9 ^105 
to £101.323 (Rs. 9,81,050 - Rs. 10,13,230), £241 (Ra 2410) wore 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall was above the average and well-timed, 
and tho outturn large. Fublio health was good and the amount of 
cattle disease was small. The land revenue for collcotiou fell from 
£101,323 to £93,253 (Rs. 10,13,280- Rs. 9.82,530), £140 (Rs. 1400) 
were remitted, and £208 (Rs. 2080) left outstanding. 

The early rainfall of 1862-63 was scanty and in many places no 
early crops were sown. But the September and October rains were 
abundant and tho cold- weather harvest was unusually fine. Public 
health was generally good, but cattle disease prevailed to some 
extent. The land revenue for collection rose from £93,253 to 
£96,592 (Rs. 9,82,530-R3. 9,65,920), £47 (Rs. 470) wore remitted^ 
and £160 (Rs. 1600) left outstanding. 

The year 1863-64 was on average season. Tho rainfall though 
scanty at the beginning was plentiful and satisfactory towards tho 
close. Both cholera and cattle disease prevailed over most of tho 


’ Tho fignres for tho years 1859-60 to 1877-78 arc for both tho Ahmadoagar and the 
Khindesh portion of NAsih. • 
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The land leveijuo for collection rcj«o from JL 05 , 5 f '2 ij 
.£ 00,102 (Il«. 0 ,rw, 020 .H-). 0 , 01 , 020 ), LM (Bs. 140 ) were remhH, 
nnd Ihcro wcn‘ no outitaatlinps. 

In 18 CI- 0 ri the minfnll wni on ilio whole j;.'iL'«,aah 1 '», nntl, 
that tliry pnflerwl in some placuJ! from Might, tho crops ’rfrogeii 
Cholera and cjittlo Ui.seaee prorm'lwl to a groat extent. Ths 1«:1 v 
ro venue for collection rohc frtJin £ 05 ), 102 to £ 101 , 5)71 (Ks. 0 ,?l, 0 i!<»* 
lls. 10 ,ll), 710 ),£;if) (Us. 850 } were remitted, nnd £14 (JR-*. 110 } Ita 
outstnndinp. 

Iji 18 ( 55 -tiC the rninfnil (hough somewhat ill-tiincd was soiTin®), - 
nnd both the early mid Into ImrvTst were fair. Pnblic health 
the* whole good. The land n'vcntio for rollection rose from £ 101 , ?>' ■ 
to £ 107 , 01?0 (Hs. 10 . 19 . 710 - Ks. 10 . 70 , 800 ), £71 (Ha, 740 ) «s 
I’cmitlod, nnd thcro were no ont.-stniidings. 

In 1 SGC-C 7 , except in thchillywtJt, the rainfall of 23 ‘ 67 incli£S« 
scanty ; with a partial fnilnrc hoth of the early find of tho latoci^P- 
In many places the wntcr-aiipply ran low, but (ho public healt^« 
notsiilTer. Tho land revenue for collection rose from £ 107 , Owt® 
£ 108,511 (Rs. 10 , 70 , 890 - Its. 10 , 85 , 110 ), £8130 (Its. 81 , 800 ) 
romitted, nnd there wore no onfstnnding.i. . ■ 

Tho Bcason of 1867 -C 8 wn.s, on tho wheel, favonmble, nnutiia lai* ^ 
hnrvc.st excellent, tho minfoll being 27*01 inches. The 
for collection rojto from £ 108,511 to £ 111,938 (Rs. l 0 , 8 e,-lW” 
Rs. 11 , 19 , 380 ), £1091 (Hs. 10 , 910 ) wore remitted, nnd then.' vtrf w 
outstandings'. 

In 18 C 8 -U 9 there was n rainfall of 20*25 inches. In the 
fall wns sufficient nnd the harvest fair. In the o.ast, &spceiaUf “ 

• Mdlognou, hardly nny rnin fell, and road nnd pondmahing noo 
relief works Lad to bo undertaken. Except for some alight oni- 
brenks of cholera, public healtb wns good. There was no c«ui 

ffisenso. Tho present Ndsik district WM formed in this year. 

tiUngo area was 1 , 476 , 23.1 acres; tho Innd rovonue 

£ 110,818 (Rs. ll, 19 , 380 .ns. 11 , 08 , 180 ),' £} f 
(Rs. 17 , 230 ) wore remitted, nnd £2739 (Ra. 27 . 390 ) left outstanffiog. 

In 1809-70 tho rainfall of 2 S -51 inolic.s was sufficient. Some 
parts of tho district sulTcrod from want of water, but both tho oa«y 
and the Into crops woro fair. Except in Dindori whore there 
outbrraks of cholera and cattlo-disonso, pnblic health was gpoa* 
Tho tillago area rose from 1,4 75,234 to 1 , 520,871 acres, and tboiana 
rovonuo for collection from £ 110,818 to £ 112.919 (Rs. IIAIW* 
Rs. 1 1 , 29 , 190 ), £ 44 (Rs. 440 ) woro remitted, nnd £085 (Bs. 68 e) 
left outstanding. 

In 1870-71 tho rainfall of SS’Ol inches wns sufficient and the 
season fnvourahlo. Lnto rnin slightly injnrcd tho early crops, he* 
m 1 ?-° barvest avns excellent and public liealUi was gp®" 


,hat 

mi” ''“(“-"'-■"Mer uarvestavns excellent and public liealtU wiisgood' 
wearose from 1 , 520,371 to 1 , 554,380 acres, and tholanfl 


irom i,oao,ayi to 1,654,380 acres, ana 
Rs n Vovm® £112,919 to £113,027 (Bs. 11,29,190- 

avemM?^ inches was mnoh below the 

showors followed but thsv ° completely failed. A fe^ 

iwmwea, hut they wore too partial to do much good; and 
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another stretch of dry weather mined the crops. In the middle of 
Novemher there was a heavy but unseasonnblo fall. In lif&Iegaon, 
NJlndgaon, and Bdglan, and to some extent in Sinnar and Niphad, the 
early crops failed almost entirely, and in Mdlogaon, Nandgaon, and 
Bdgldn tho late crops were either not sown or failed. A large 
import of grain from tho Central Provinces checked any gi-eat rise 
of prices. Mild cholera appeared in most parts of the district, 
but public health ■was generally good. Cattle disease prevailed to 
some extent in Point and some of the northern snb-divisions. The 
tillage area rose from 1,554,386 to 1,595,339 acres, whilo the land 
revenue for collection fell from £113,027 to £109,065 (Rs. 
11,30,270 -Hs. 10,90,650), £10,524 (Rs. 1,05,240) wore remitted, 
and £3188 (Rs. 31,830) left outstanding. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 25'41 inches was plentiful and well- 
timed, and the season unusually favourable. Except a few cases of 
cholera and a good deni of dengue fever, public health was good. 
Cattle disease prevailed to a slight extent. The tillage area rose 
from 1,595,339 to 1,610,871 acres, and tho land revenue for collection 
rose from £1,09,065 to £1,19,618 (Rs. 10,90,650 -Rs. 11,96,180), 
£881 (Rs. 8810) were remitted, and £824 (Rs. 8240) left outstanding. 

In 1873-74, though tho late rains were scanty in some parts, the 
rainfall of 22-21 inches was satisfactory. The coarser gi-ain crops in 
the hill villages suffered from want of rain in August and Soptomber, ' 
and in BdgMn and Mdlogaon tho early crops wore middling ; but in 
Ndsik, Sinnar, Igatpuri, Dindori, and Niphdd they were good. In 
some pai-ls of Niphdd, Sinnar, Mdlogaon, and Bdgldn, considerable 
loss was caused by caterpillars. The late crops throve well, and in 
most snb-divisions tho outturn was above the average. In Sinnar, 
Savargaon, Mdl^on, and Bdgldn, the crop was middling and in 
parts a failure. Except that Dindori was visited by a slight attack 
.of cattle disease, public health was good. Tho tillage area fell from 
1,610,871 to 1,591,116 acres, and tho land rovonno for collection fell 
from £119,618 to £117,860 (Rs. 11,96,180 - Rs. 11,78,600), £371 
(Rs. 3710) were remitted, and £157 (Rs. 1570) loft outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices were forty-three and a half pounds. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall of 35-54 inches, though above tho average, 
was nnscasonable. In Ndsik, Igatpuri, and Bdgldn, the early crops 
yielded well, and in other parts not more than a fourth of the crop 
was injured. But failnro of rain in Septembor and October did 
much damage to tho late crops. Public health was good. There 
was no epidemic and little cattle disease. The tillage area rose 
from 1,591,116 to 1,612,801 acres, while tho land revenue for 
collection fell from £117,860 to £116,271 (Rs. 11,78,600 - 
Rs. 11,62,710), £7814 (Rs. 78,140) were remitted, and £146 
(Rs. 1460) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from forty- 
three and a half to thirty-six pounds. 

In 1875-76 the rainfall of 38-02 inches was irregular, and, 
especially in August and September, excessive. The early crops 
suffered considerably, and the sowing of the late crops was delayed. 
No rain fell in October, and both the late crops and the rice in the 
western districts sufiered. Fever and ague were general in the 
west, and there were 200 deaths from'cholera. There was no cattle 
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disease. The tillage nroni-oso from 1,012,801 to 1,637,031 «crcj,ffl3 
n “I’ccHon rose from £110,271 to £123^3 

(1^®- 46,910) iTore wmilH 
thirty six to" tfe^t ““tstonding. Millet rupee prices rob injffi 

iii^ tlio rainfall of 18’14 inches was extremely scanty a«3 

- itnod, ^ In eight suh'dirisions the supply irns less than half ll* 
average, in two it was about two-thirds, in Igatpnri olonsirasit 
«i?» ° average. After July, except some slight and' par&I 
Bliowors, tho ram totally failed. North of the Ohdndor range, tlis 
n urn of tho early crop varied from one-half to soven-eightlis'oi 
an average crop. South of Chiindor tho outturn was still less tod 
averagoa between a quarter and fire-eighths, and in tho oxlrems 
son n in Sinnarand Niphdd, tho harvest was a comploto failure, b 
omo ports the wont of tho late min pi-eventcd late crops hoing sow, 
an wboro they woro soTm tho outturn was only from 0 half to* 
j the avorago. At tho close of tho season (Octoher) most 
I too aams and water-courses wore nearly diy. Public health isas 
j T i Small-pox appeared for a short time in Mat 

ao Igatpnn, and cholera in Ndsik, Igatpnri, Sinnar, and Yeoh. 

The tillage area rose from .1,637,631 
fliofl BOO X ''^****° revenue for coIJocfion fell 

fp! 1 32,88,830- Es. 12,06,330), £18,803 

ins. 1,88,030) wororomitted, and £5279 (Bs. 52 , 790 ) leftontstanding. 
pounds™^ rose from thirty to twenty-four and 0 hwf 

began with a feE heavy enough to allow the 
in Jnly nnd August the snpply was 
rain 7 T 1 <? ^ n8 tho crop that Lad boon sown was lost. Thera was 
ten October. But tho foil was light and stopped 

snifBrR.?oo.f” , ®n*nc December showers, the Into crops, 

courses ran^d^^’ Ooddrari was vory low, and most of the water- 
alono was sufiored most, 

iT>n),pi ) QL 1 season at all favourable. The total rnWall was 2i'09 
area rose P“i’iin i*'*‘i*^ suffered, Ihe tillage 

for d.659^06 to 1,664,536 acres, and the land revenue 

EalS ssoso? £120,633 to £133,325 (Ba 12,06,830- 

diatriet^ cattle-disease. In this year the 

for oolleolion mo 1,900,477 acres, and the land revenue 

to £136,321 (Bs. 13, 61, 820- 
left outstMdin?^* 'emitted, and £3495 (Es. 34,930) 

twonty-Ca^qM^et^repee prices fell from iweity-four to , 

this ana tho fopowing ftmin'e year arc given above, pp. liw-US- 
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In 1879-80 tlie rainfall of 35’08 inohos was n litllo abovo tlio 
average. The season was on tbo wbolo favourable. Public bcaltb 
was good. The tillage area fell from 1,900,477 to 1,892,908 acres, 
and the land revenue for collection rose from £136,321 to £13S,9Gl 
(Rs. 13,63,210- Bs. 13,89,610), £174 (Rs. 1740) were remitted, and 
,£2087 (Rs. 20,870) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from 
twenty-five and a quarter to twenty-two and a half pounds. 

In 1880-81 tbo rainfall of 22'95 inches was far below the average. 
E.scopt in Yeola and parts of Niphiid and Siunar, where the crops 
were very bad, the season was a fair one. The late wop was a partial 
- and the early crop a complete failure. Public health was good. The 
tillage area rose from 1,892,908 to 1,907,258 acres, and the land 
revenue for collection fell from £138,961 to£138,034 (Rs. 13,89,610- 
Rs, -13,89,340), £121 (Rs. 1210) were remitted, and £2686 
(Rs. 26,860) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices remained 
unchanged at twenty-Wo and a half pounds. 

In 1881-82, as in the previous year, the rainfall of 22’13 inohos 
was deficient and irregular almost everywhere except in Igatpuri, 
Feint, and near the Sahjftdns. In some places, both the early and the 
late crops wore short and in others they entirely failed. Want of 
water was keenly felt in many of the eastern villages, and many 
irrigation chanuols or pats ran dry. Garden crops suffered greatly 
and grass was very scarce in many sub-divisions. Altogether it 
was a poor season. Several sub-divisions also tuiforod from locusts, 
but the damage done wos partial. Public health was fairly good. 
Oases of cholera occurred over the whole district, but they were 
confined to comparatively few villages. The tillage area rose from 
1,907,258 to 1,9 17,804 acres, and uio land revenue for collection 
from £138,934 to £141,429 (Rs. 13,89,340 - Rs. 14,14,290), £113 
(Rs. 1130) were remitted, and £3728 (Rs. 37,280) loft outstanding. 
Millet rupeb prices fell from twenty-two and a half to thirty-six 
• pounds. 

The rains of 1882 are memorable for the great locust plague which 
ruined the prospects of an unusually fine harvest.' The season was 
most favourable. The rains began early and wero copious and 
seasonable, and an unusual extent of land was sown with millet. 
All crops alike did well ; when, just as they wore approaching 
maturify, an army of insects sprang out of the ground and began 
to devour every green thing. They showed themselves especially 
fond of millet, whoso flower they ate destroying all hope of grain. 
The plague spread over almost all Khdndesh, over the north of Nttsik 
and Ahmadnagar, and over the neighbouring parts of the Nizdm’s 
territory. The origin of these great swarms of locusts is somewhat 
mysterious. During May and June largo flights passed over the 
north of the district, alighting for a few days and moving from east 
to west. As 'there wore no crops on the ground no harm was done; 
hut it is supposed that the insects must then have laid their eggs, 
No eggs were noticed at the time. Afterwards oultivators, in 


‘ Contributed by Mr, BamsEiy, C. S., Collector of Nilsik, 
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DisrmcT.'i. 


nlmit'liiitfr, ftcc!i‘>mni>llyliirncA«5» Itimivs <-■( 

!. n£. niKl t).r^nnro«on- bidi.-iv.! . 

About Aiifrii*.! tlio tn-och cntat; f'» tif.'. f' J 

tliiui'-i likt' (rief:»-!S linr!''''.k' !v’ '?L' ,rijh.r®a 

nn nlorm. In llu'W cania li'fi'7 . . ‘ ^ i;fp, ’Hsj 

Biinny ivcnflior liotn-foii nml tkf '"Lipil witk gfi-'- 

^n^-n fikiiis liTMinP of nn olivt? liur 0 ^ 


ftn<l brown, nti<i h'«‘W in car. hsk'' 

Very llic nnl ft, n rcaily t«H J " 'yil ‘b 

locu“ta, llpwirilswvn-offi'n'Jof J<Mo4I'/, «bcrct’:« 

iluMititi.'!! were crilk'clwl ami bimril in i.itt. Xh fe 

drslnn tion wnn gri‘ati'4, llie ntmospWw , j ,i,n tlprks wb^ 



I .a . 

!voot- unwanls of £2W)0 (lli. UO.OOO) liml I';'"' S ^ numbi« 
fotni.l tlmt tl.!-. Krcat cUntniclion ImJ wero too vo-'t 
of tlieiiim-(s, h'wnrai wt-re niniiima, Tlm numim 

for niiy iimnnn ngi'iicy'to otpo iv'lli. In ^ (,««• kno™ 

ppciit ft whof <1iiy in n Jioltl of ub'^ot f fimost M thick 
mentis of (If^niclion. Aoxf jfy' tjio pnt forth two 

ns Iwforo. Marly in October tlio itisects began ^ P 
paim of -■- *'■" •■’'•'Wl.. of the month tho new ■piwb 


0 . I'InrIy in Uctouer uio iitsrci.i - - > ^„g8 were 
. . . wings, fttifl by Die mitWIiJ of Om ot night 

ninturorl. .Suon nftor they begmi to take '^nVlfilsik which had 
from ca-sf (o west into the sontJiurii ])orlions cbmagc was 

proviously csaipcil. Hut ns tliey kept, /“'**? .„,.ii.. ntfoefeu were 
partial. irc.nna-Iiilo parts of tho BJiiicboth from 

nolng cleared of tlio pest, nnd thonph fre-’h n_ end of 
Khrtndoflh and from Nagor, they did not nmoDPt of 

Novomher tho locusts Imd di.sappcnrcd. _„vngos were in 

damage lias not been nscortniiied. The no ctceo thing 

mill IwJCrP nlmOSt 



destroyed, nnd flic cotton nnd BUgnreano , 

Only the cast of Nipbdd nnd Sinnar suffered sovorc*} , 
of the dialrict the dc.stniction was local and p.artml. iggost. It 
Somo uiicorlttinty exists ns to tho identification ot u 
is believed not to fio tho well-known migratory to®“® , nosB-outter, 
natives /ot or}iost,batistonnod bythemadWodni tlmt is 
or Jfida, that is insect. A gentleman in Bombay, nno . y, g 
reaenrehos in natural liiston’, idoutifios it with rflohytym ig-vg j 

locust poenliar to India. \VTion small and green the ^nso , p 
and acted like a cricket. As it grow, it shed its 8km, ,n 
turned to olive brown with dark shadings, and two 
uevdopod one above tie other. The under wing was at first 

boL* *ho fringe soon 'lonff. ' 

nnd^ti* tno foil-grown insect was abont two nnd a half '“®hM 

ms of locusts' aro'remomberod, but they wfere in small nnmbom 
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and spread over a small area. Ko such huge swarm-as fchal; of 1882 
has mvaded the district within living memory. 

The following statement shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, land i*evenne, collections, remissions, and 
balances', during the thirty-two years ending 1881-82 ; 

Ndstli Tillage and Land Sevenue, 1850-lSSS. 


Yeahs. 

Baikfall. 

YlLVAOE. 

Land RfiVKHUs. 

BTillet 

RUFZB- 

riUCEB. 

Remitted. 

For 

coilecUon. 

Outstand- 

ing. 

Collected 


Inches. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Pounds. 



.1. 

11,601 

4,80,127 

26,370 

4,00,767 



Bi:ii 1 

‘ ... 


80,440 

4^4.244 

480 

4,13,764 


• B8K&) 

I 



1881 

4,50,630 

480 

4,56, IfiO 



IktC 1 



80.048 

4,40,847 

484 

4,46,868 



HKIi 1 

... 


8562 

4,82,880 

... 

4,82;880 




aa. 


20,270 

4,78,030 

11 

4,78.010 



1856-67 


... 

2770 

6,04,502 

... 

6,04,592 



1867-68 

... 

•a. 

2623 

6,13,233 

... 

5,13,232 



18S6-Sd 

ua 


7263 

0,00,002 


0,60,062 


y 70 

1869-60 

... 


8374 

6,81,040 

... 

9,81,040 



1860-01... 



2412 

10,13,226 


10,18,226 



1861-62 

. . 

... 

1406 

6, 32:527 

2081 

0,30,440 



1862-02... 

■aj 

... 

407 


1600 

0,64.‘I25 



1863-64... 

... 

... 

130 

0,01,018 

... 

9,01,018 



1804-65 

... 

... 

840 

10.19.711 

148 

10,10,668 



1806-66... 

M‘e7 


740 

10,70,888 


10,70,888 



1863*67... 

... 

84.801 

10.86,415 

... 

10.65.415 



1867-68... 

87 -31 


10,000 

11,10,370 


11,10,370 



1868-69... 

20.26 

1,476,234 

17,237 

11.(».183 

27.300 

10,80,702 


' 32 

180D-70... 

28*51 

1.626.871 

442 

EQSDGia 

6850 

11,22,843 



1870-71... 

38-01 

1,834.380 

1695 

11,30,260 

1072 

11,28.207 



1671-72... 

21-80 

1>605,S80 

1,05,244 

10.90.048 

81,877 

10,68,7n 



1872-73... 

26*41 

1,610.871 

8814 


8237 

11.87.042 



1878-74... 

22*21 

1,601.116 

8714 

11,78.607 

1560 

11.77,028 

43i 

1874*75... 

36*64 

1,612.801 

78,187 

ll. 62 .ni 

1457 

11,01,254 

36 

1875-70 .. 

38*02 

1,037,631 

40,915 

12,88,832 

825 

12,88,007 

30 

1876-77 .. 

18*14 

1,659.400 

1,88,029 

13,06,335 

52.702 

11,63,543 

04i 

1877-78..- 

21*00 

1,664.680 

8761 

13.83,247 

32,810 

12,60,431 

24 

1878-79... 

60*16 

1,600.477 

2618 

18.63,215 

34,940 

18.28,260 

254 

1879-80... 

86*03 

1,892,908 

1743 

iMEirmsm 

20,874 

13,68,740 


lCSO-81... 

22*05 

1,007,258 

1216 

13.89,341 

26.850 

18,02,483 

22l 

1881-82... 

22*18 

1,017,804 

1182 

14,14,283 

87,283 

18,77,005 

80 


The figures for the years between. 1850«51 and 1857*68 are for the Abmadnogar portion of 
K&cAk onW; the figures for the years between 18&8>S9 and icr77>78 are for the present district exclUBive 
bt Point i the figures for the yean between 1878'79 and 1881-82 are lor the entixe district of Xffislk. 

(fi) The average rupee price of mlUet betireen 1843-44 and 1662-58 was ^ pounds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


JUSTICE. 


In early Hindu times, according to the law hooks, the cbef 
judicial institution was tho village council or panddyat. The 
pandidyat was assembled by order of the grdmddhikdn or nllsgo 
headman, and on appeal lay from its decision to the desMdhiian or 
district headman. Ercopt that the names of these officers were, ’ 
changed to pdiil and deahmuJeh, the paneMyat system continaed la 
force in Mnsnlmdn and Mardtha times.' Under the Peshwds, jnsb(*i 
both civil and criminal, was administered by tho revenao officers, 
tho patil, tho m&mlatddr, and tho sarsuhheddr, with the Peshwi or 
his minister ns tho highest court of appeal.® In civil cases tno 
officers wore helped by councils, or paneliayats, of from two to two*™ 
or more but usually four members, mon in tho same position laluo, 
ns the parties to the case, or able to form a sensible opinion on ^ 
tho point in question. Tho patil first tried to settle the dispute m 
a friend of the parties. If he failed ho called the coimcu wno 
inquired into tho matter and gave their decision.® If the complo™*’'"’ 


* Duff’s Manithia, 18, IP. . 

! ,ilirPPteuatono'sRcport,S3tt OotobopJSIP. According to Pr. Coat^ 

* .V ? puraonol Jcnowlcdgo, tbo settlement of civil msputea was WMi • 

liSi..™™® Conning was rampant, shameless demands wew ® 

matter of course. Still injnstico was loss common than jmg® 
people was mild and the position of tho powetfu' - 
R HiS®* could not aiford to make enemies. When a poor msn had 
cmfinnaiw'il.'*?” unpocted delay hntnovor despaired ofsoccess. Ho threwhii^ 

If he Bnt groat man and made his caso familiar to his ^*1®“ ^ J 

DDweJnllv ha threatened to destroy himself, a threat which always act 

piWBrfully on hia opponent. Trans. Bom. Ct See. H 289 (Reprint). , 
conneii n. (1819) tho following details of the working of the vDW _ 

to trv a ayatem. No oath was administered, hut, ^fore piu®*?®®'' 
in tho the_ mOTbers were reminded of the punishment that awaited then 

lost the contrary to their consciences. If tho pewon ^ho 

ehollenps" *® been influenced by bribes, he had tho nght *» 

nominatetlw^^J^iL *®"'? ordeal It was optional with tho disputants to 

of challenire “oniinntion to the Government, tesorving tho nght - 

to all but affloinu®*^® Du^utuuient choso the council, mui^ indulgence was shoini 

aswroneheadedor who refused orfailed to attend, ■were passed 0 T« - , 

if the nmmhen ***® parties named the conuml, it was nsual, 

applying for iustiGo ’.j ^»?ir® ®'’®“* J^®*® iHiinera during the investigation. On 
®»»e. a *® P'ujuhff was called on to furnish a^written statement of his 

r®5onBiUofopthoanno»2.-- and character making himsolf 

^^n proofs, a lia?^f -nJt®® "n8 for submission to tho awnrd, his 

to?2ife®“«upport o£hJ^?,®"®®'.S?f.,^^®®'®*?«®ut!>at he had nothing furth^ 



®®Urfc ti*a- •Od they ^era fr^M *1 j •'***' wuuvi* ine&j.iinB uupiua 

council accordingto justice. The 

eloeed. Tho inve«tiSrbe«ffi”*®^>®? 3 ®““®“t- when it was either 

ganliy reading the documents to the pleiotiff _ 
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did not apply^to tlie.paiiV, or i£ he wore refused a ooimoil, or if ho 
disapproved of the council’s decision, he wont to the tndtnlalddroxii 
then to the sarsnhhedar. The last officer acted in the same manner 
as the 'pdlil, with the additional power of being able to force the 
defendant either to submit to the council’s decision or to satisfy 
the complainant. Unless for some g^ross injustice or suspicion of 
corruption, the superior authority would not revise the original 
decision, except on the promise to pay a large sum into court. In 
some towns there was nn officer called nydyddhixh who tried cases 
under the Peshwa’s authority. Any other authorised person could also 
conduct an. investigation, the decision being subject to confirmation 
by the Feshwa. The decisions of the courts wero sometimes curried 
out by government and sometimes left to the plaintiff, who was 
allowed, under the name of talcdza or dunning, to use what means ho 
chose to compel the defendant to pay. The means used varied from 
simple dunning to placing a guard over the defendant, keeping him 
from eating, tying' him up by the neck nnd heels, or sotting him in 
the sun with a heavy stone on his head. When government enforced 
payment of a debt it took very much the same steps os the plaintiff, 
or it arranged for the payment by instalments, or it sold the debtor’s 
property, generally sparing his house and taking care not to bring 
him to ruin. Debtors were never kept in a public prison. They 
were sometimes shut up or tortured by the creditor at his o^vn house 
or in some other dwelling, nnd in other cases they were made to 
serve the creditor till tho amount of their nominal wages equalled 
the debt. The chief subjects of litigation were boundary disputes, 
division of property, inheritance, and money debts. Among traders, 
honest bankrupts were sot free, but if fraud was detected full 
payment was as far as possible enforced. 

Criminal justice, especially in tho time of tho last Feshwa, was 
irregular and corrupt. Tho right of punishing was ill defined, and 
was exercised by each officer according to his individual power and 
influence. One pdiil would flog, fine, and put in tho stocks, while 
another would not venture even to imprison. Tho power of life and 
death was at first exercised by those only who wero entrusted with 
the deputy’s, or muidlxki, seal, and by military chiefs in their 
camps and estates. In tho latter days of Mardtha rule capital 
powers wero extended to the mdmlatddr nnd tho tarsublieddr, who, 
without reference to higher authority, could haug rebels and gang 


and defendant, and requiring them to ecknovledgo tlieir cerrectnesa, or to mako any 
alterations they thought necessary. It then proceeded to a minuto examination or 
angry debate over each feet stated hy tho parties. 'WKen the council could come to 
no decision an umpire was called, or more members were summoned and tho difficult 
point ro-argued. An abstract of the proceedings wns recorded for tho information 
of. the Qorernmont, and, if tho suit related to hereditary rights and to boundaries, 
n copy was deposited witli the village or district register for future reference. 
There were strong checks against paiicAifyat decisions being glaringly unjust. The 
members were all known and had an interest and often nn hononrahlo anxiety to 
establish a fair cheractor. The question was generally familiar to tho whole community 
and was freely argued in tho idllago. The elders and those whose intolligcnco was 
respected wero referred to by the members of tho panehdi/at Any person might 
suggest a question or make any obserration that occurred tu him. Tho proceedings 
wore turbulent, but they wero porhw calculated to get at tho truth and to giro 
satisfaction. Trans. Bom, Lit, Soc, II. 289 (Reprint). 
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rntnodA ’tji ^ tlislrictfl, onless (her could mr fwtis 

Tim tn ’ "1" Ilf liBn((c<I simply on (ho score of Bo!crid|f. 

nlfi 1 poM’COfIjng, if tlio Mcuscd wow protefEd llifrEj a 

hod something of n iMBoits^ 
aI.a!?! ®’*' loconriftioD (hstlkcfci* 

Ti. '/ J]>s pnilt nntl Ihejnrrsligntiontoniciljnndiostla 

iiu- fnc(H nml ovwlonco nvi-p nil («lrendo»vn in TOtiDgandf«a(«» 
. '”*0 I>cc«tm*(ion.M mid (hrontq irere used to obtflin confoisio- li 
Ills Im/cd, nm? (hpre npin-arcd little donht of thomilt of thescsssi 
10 wns flopged and the cliiDv bag irns pul to bis nose. If bepewtt*^ 
m las aaioconcp lie was sent back to prison, pat in tho ftcdi.ssi 
only nlJotved n rerr ar.-intr Buhsistoncp. nnd nfler nn intemlm 



ciiieny to Ubilii, Mittigs, and persons of bad cbnractcr. In o'i* 
cases the proceedings were conducted m’tb more doliberalkn ® 
loriicarnnco and tbero wero probably fevr instances wbere tb# 
entirely innocent wero niade to suffer. Persons accused of JohlW 
and theft wore readily admitted to bail if tho surety mode biii®“ 
csponsiblo for (be lo.st Dronerfr in ense of conriotion. Murderw! 



iiiii .' ■" ‘ "®<’nsed might summon what cndenco they 

ncro not allowed to Imro anyiDterconrsD with their TritaesseS' 

in CMOS connected with religion, where divines, or <W™, 

®^®®inno8 consulted, there would seom to have been M 
rouccto laws. Custom and c.Tpodicncy were the only mlw- 
extent the nntnro and tho amount of punishniwt 
SMrini criininnPa coslo. Jfurdor, unless marked by 

death Im ofTouccs wore gcncraWy punished mth^ 

boheadinw blowing from a gnu, 

eed ba"S' ® P'ceos, or crushing tho head wth a mallet, 

nontencef to^do 'Women were never 

caste, Damd,^^^' punishments were turning them oat 

enttiniroffri,.,- them on nn ass with their bends shaved,® 

^be feolinfr fo,. breasts. Brdlimnns worthy of death, whom 

WbjootBdtoai™!:'’'- preronlod from being openly slmnor 
by poison or bp ,m“?^'”®“*®°“®'dered ignominious, were dratreyea 
‘>®i»Boften we'd bread bnlf salt and he f fl««t 

Were, cuttinir off extreme cases the commoner pnmshmentj 

dengeons where ® leg, nnd shutting in hul forts and 

b«nger. Ploffwin^ ’^ere often left to die of neglect w 


^rd Tfliin ^ means for discovenag 

-kemost >“ building forts, WM common, 

“ed i*^ confined to thelwer 

cffenPAi®? i“fr'cled tar rt®“,”'®’^®*be most usual sentences. The? . 
’■obbip^'^ been oomwittaJ^ benefit of the mdmlatdar, wb® no 
r®ll for *®®b: tho nj,ul„® both in murder and 

^ ®>ahe oAnj l^eviury ipnB death when tho accused could pay ' 
®®® *e goreim® *bat^^“?’?ed by the perjurer being mode 
®nment. Porgerv^t® 1 *’®ib and to pay a 

Winch according to the Hindn law 
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ought to be punished by cutting oS the right handj nras also punished 
\Tith fine. For small ofiences Srd.hnians were often merely reproved 
and ordered to dispense charities and perform religious penance. 
Apart from disorders and gang robberies^ almost all of which were 
the work of Bhils and other lawless tribes, offences wore not parti- 
cularly numerous. Among Mar^th^s the commonest crime was 
murder, generally the result of jealousy or of disputes about land or 
village rank. 

For ten years (1818-1827) after the British conquest, to prevent 
sudden and extensive changes, Ndsik, with the rest of the Deccan, 
was administered under the orders of the Governor in Council.^ 
Subject to the Commissioner of Poona, a Collector and Political 
Agent was appointed to Ehdndesh which included the northern, 
and another to Ahmadnagar which included the southern, half of 
present district of Ndsik, The anthority of the Collectors and 
Political Agents closely resembled that of the Peshwd's sarsubheddra. 
Their instructions were scrupulously to keep old usages and 
customs, and to attempt no changes except such as were positively 
beneficial both to the ruled and the rulers. The village conncil or 
panehdijat system, which had been discontinued since the time of 
Peshwa MfidhavrAv II. (1774-1796), was revived, and the conncil 
entrusted with jurisdiction in suits of £100 (Rs. 1000) and under. 
From the council’s awards an appeal lay first to the Collector and then 
to the Commissioner. The system was well fitted to secure speedy, 
cheap, and ready redress. But there was no power to force the 
members to serve, or to secure the attendance of the parties and 
witnesses. The delays caused by this want of power led to bribery 
and corruption. The decision of suits of greater value than those 
that came within the cognizance of the village councils was entrusted 
to mdmlatddrs within prescribed limits. But the practice of these 
ofificers was soon found liable to the same abuses that destroyed the 
value of the village councils. As early as 1821 a Register was 
appointed to superintend and direct Idie administration of civil 
justice. About the same time the Collector of Ahmadnagar 
recommended the separation of the judicial and revenue administra- 
tion, and the appointment of munaifa for the disposal solely of civil 
suits. 

The officers entrusted with the administration of criminal justice 
were the village headman or jpatt'l, tbemdmlatddr, the Collector, and 
the Commissioner. The power of punishing was taken from the 
pdtil, and that which was left to the Tndmlatddryras limited to a fine 
of 4$. (Rs. 2) and confinement for twenty-four hours. The powers 
of the Collector were not less than those of the saraubheddr, except 
in the article of inflicting capital punishment. Appellate jurisdiction 
was retained by the Commissioner to whom serious cases were 
reported for confirmation.’’ 

In 1827, when most of the ceded Deccan districts were brought 
under th'e Revised Regulations, Nisik, as part of Rhdndesh and 
‘Ahmadnagar, came under the jurisdiction of the Ahmadnagar 
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’ Begulation XXIX. of 1827, Preamble, -Chaplin’s Beport, 20ih Angnst 1822. 
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Bistrict Judgo. In 1849, Klifindosli, 'nrliioli still included tlie 
northern sub-divisions of tlio present district of Nfisik, bccamo a 
scpnrnto judicial district with a judge and sometimes also an 
nssistnnt ]ndgo. Tbo southern sub-divisions of the present district 
of Ndsik wore known as tho Ndsik sub-colloctomte, and, continuing 
to foiTO pnrt of Ahmndnagar, were under tho Ahmadnngar District 
Judge. In 1830, besides tho Judge’s court, there was one civil 
court at Ndsik, and tho number of tho decisions was 3297. In 
1856, tho sub-collcctorato urns abolished and changed into the 
charge of the first assistant collector of Ahmndnagur. In 1860, 
three more courts, nt Yeoln, Pimpalgnon, and Sinner, were added, 
and 9348 decisions passed. In July 1860, by tho transfer of ' 
Bdgldn, Enlvan, Mdlegaon, and Ndndguon from Khdndesh, Ndsik 
was mode a separate district and placed under the Thdna Judge’s 
jurisdiction.* In 1870, tho number of courts, including the 
Mdlegaon court and the Thongoda court in Bdgldn, was increased 
to sir. Tho number of decisions in that year was 11,982. In 
1874, a Joint Judge was appointed to Ndsik ; th 0 .numhor of civil 
courts was increased to sovon; and tho number of decisions to 
12.777. In 1879, in place of the Joint Judge, an Assistant Judge 
with tho full powers of a District Judgo was appointed. The 
decisions in that year amounted to 1 1 ,442. They fell in 1 880 to 9223 
and again rose in 1 881 to 9837. Tho district, which still forms jnrt 
of tho T’hdna Judge’s charge,® has nt present (1883) seven civjl 
courts. Tho Assistant Judge’s court and tho court of n first class 
subordinate judgo aro stationed nt Ndsik, and there ore five second 
class subordinate judges’ courts nt Mdlegaon, Teola, Sinnar, ^ 
Pimpalgaon in Niphdd, and Thengoda in Bdgldn. Besides these the 
Vinchur and Chdndori chiefs’ courts are stationed nt Yinchor and 
Ghdndori in Niphdd.® The Assistant Judgo's court has jurisdiction 
over the whole of tho district, and the first class subordinate judge 
at Ndsik, besides ordinary jurisdiction over 1299 square miles and 
a population of about 220,000 in the Ndsik, Peint, and Igntpnri 
sub-divisions, has, in suits of more than £500 (Ea. 5000), a special 
jurisdiction over tho whole of tho judicial ^strict of Thdna, 


* The originiil Nisik included Akola; bnt, shortly niter, AkoU waj restored to 
AnmadnAgar, , < , 

® There is a projposal before Government to convert the IfUeik district into m 
I ndependent District Judgeship and eover its connection \nth the Thdna district 
Mr. W. H. Crow, C. S., Assistant Judge, Kdsik (18M). , • 

Jr® Vinchur ia Eaghundthrdv Vitnal alias Anndsdheb Vinchurkar ana 

the Chdndori chief is BhdakarRlv Yenkatesh Ringne. The powers conferred c® the 
chiefs under Begulotinn XIII. of J830 nre, toreceiro, try, and decide all such ori|OTM* 
Buits as may be preferred to them, for movable or immovablo pronorty of what- 
amount or value, or referred to them by the Agent for Si^drs in the De<**ab 
whereof b^h parties ortho defendant or dofendont 8 in such suits shnU be rcsid^t 
within the boundones of the/dpAir villages, provided such parties fihall not nintuftlly 
agree to the contraiy, or one or other of tlipm shall not be a European or American* 
or being tlieir awn relations ox dependents the adverse party shall not object ob that 
Mcount MAdhnvrAvVitlinlafiasDAddsdhebVinchurkiir, tho youncor brother of the ^ 

of^rifraitfdicidedkiJSSllr : 
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.including Thdnn, Kol&baj and Nilsik. Eaoli of the five second class 
subordinate judges^ courts at Malegaon, Thcngoda, Sinnnr, Yeolo, 
-and Pimpalgaon, has an average jurisdiction extending over an 
area of about 1000 square miles, and a population of 110,000. The 
•jurisdiction o£ tho courts at Vinohur and Obdudori is confined to the 
chiefs’ villages.^ The average distance of the Assistant Judge’s court 
from the six most remote villages under his jurisdiction is fifty -three 
miles; of the Nasik sub-judge’s court, as regards its special 
jurisdiction, 140 miles, and ns regards its ordinary jurisdiction 
thirty-four miles ; of the Mdlegnon court forty-eight miles ; of tho 
Yeola court forty miles ; of the Sinnar court sixteen miles ; of tho 
Thengoda court' thirty- two miles; of tho Pimpalgaon court seventy- 
two miles ; and of the Chdndori court twonty-fonr miles. 

Tho average values of suits decided in these courts, during the 
twelve years ending 1881, ranged from £7 19fi. in 18S1 to £11 la. in 
1 879 (Its. 79i - Bs. 1 lOJ). Exclusive of suits in the chiefs’ courts tho 
average yearly number of cases decided during the twelve years ending 
1881 was 11,374. Except in 1872 when there was a slight fall, tho 
number of suits rose steadily from 11,982 in 1870 to 13,803 in 1875 ; 
from 1875 the figures showed a continual decrease to 9401 in 1878 ; 
in 1879 they again rose to 1 1,442 ; they fell in 1880 to 9223, and again 
rose to 9837 in 1 881. .Of the whole number of decisions during the 
twelve -years ending 1881, 56‘11 per cent have been given against 
the defendant in his absence. During the eight years ending 1877 
the proportion of cases decided in this way fell from 65 to 42’8. 
It rose to 47'8 in 1878 and 49’02 in 1879, but fell in 1880 to 45‘9 
and in 1881 to 44*2 : 

JfUsih Exparte Decree), JS70’JSSX, 


Tzab. 

Suita. 

Decreed 

cxpartc. 

Percent* 

ojre. 

Ycah. 

SnICs. 

Dcerced 

exparto. 

Percent' 

a^e. 

1B70 

11,033 

7705 

C3*0 

1877 

10,783 

40H 

43*8 

1871 

11.000 

7r00 

W-0 

1378 

0(01 

4403 

47*8 

1B72 

11,300 

7214 

€1*6 

lr«70 

11,142 

6010 

iOt)! 

1873 

12.484 

7648 

01*2 

18S0 

0223 

4235 

45*0 

1874 

12,777 

7067 

60-0 

1881 

0S»7 

7865 

44 2 

1676 

13,303 

7090 

07*7 





1676 

12,0S3 

0102 

63*7 

TotM ... 

180.4SS 

1 6,760 

60-11 


During the twelve years ending 1881 only 13'14 per cent, of 
contested cases have, on an average, been decided for tho defendant. 
The proportion of such decisions bus been on tho decrease, the 


X The ordinary jnnsdiotion of tho ITdsik court exteods over 1299 square miles in 
Ndsik, Feint, and Icatpuri ; of tho Mdlcgaon court ovor ISlSsquaro miles in Mdicgaon 
and Ndndgaon ; of (no Thcngoda court over 1173 square miles in Bdgldn and ICalvan ; of 
the Sinnnr court over 619 square miles in Sinnnr ; of tho Vcola court over 797 squaro 
miles in Ycola and Chdndor ;_and of the Fimpnlgaon court over 040 squaro miles 
in liiphdd and Dindori. The jurisdiction of the Ciidndori chief's court extends over 
forty-four square miles in the villages of Ohftndori, with its two hamlets Ndgpur and 
Khedvddi. and Dhngur in Uindori. Yho jurisdiction of the Vinchur cliicf’s court extends 
"over tho villages of Vinchnr, Tdkli, Pimpalgaon Najik, Sdykhedo, Kotningaon Nidik, 
and Nimbmon Vdkdo in Niphdd; Dhodambe, Dahi^on, Kokankhodc, Dduegaon, v ad, 
Manmdd, Daregaon, Pongargaon, Mesdnklicdo Budrak, aud Gongidvo in Chflndor;and 
■ .Jalgaon Budmk, Ekvai, IChddgaon and Ndndgaon in Kdndgaon ; Pcsmdno Budnik, 
Vaiadgaon, Somthdno, Pdtode, Sdtiirc,Nenrgnon,Bnddpur,BiU>aIgaonKhard,Pdrcgaon, 
Bhiikhedc, Bhannkvddi, Mduori, Ambegaon, JoUco, Adgaon, Pimpalgaon jLcp, 
Ohulgaon, Nimbgaon Mas, Kotamgron, Bdbhulgaon Budnik, Bhdrnm, Kilidrkhcde, 
and Kdsdrkhode in ITcola ; and Danivad in Kalvan, 
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percentage having fallen from 26*8 in -1870 to ll'SO in 1881. In 
178 or '1‘7 per cent of the 1881 decisions, the decree was execnteS 
by putting the plaintiS in possession of the immovable property 
claimed. The number of decisions of this class has ranged from 
' 147 out of 11,982 in 1870, to 259 out of 9223 in 1880. In 1690 
or 16‘1 per cent of the 1881 decisions, decrees for money dne were 
executed by the attachment or sale of properly. Of these 10*3 per 
cent were by the sale of immovable and 5*8 per cent by the sale of 
movable property. The returns from 1870 to 1874 show a rise from . 
1847 to 2713 in the sales of immovable, and from 778 to 1582 in the 
sales of movable property. After 1874, except that -there was a 
ccnsiderable rise in 1876, the figures fell to 853 and 792 in 1878. ' 
By 1880 they again rose to 1227 and 1089, but fell in 1881 to 1020 
and 570 respectively. During the twelve years ending 1881, the ^ 
number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors fell from 421 
in 1870 to 268 in 1880 and rose to 368 in 1881. Almost the whole 
of the fall took place between 1876 and 1878. In spite of this 
decline in the number of arrests, the following table shows that the 
number of civil prisoners has risen from fifty-seven in 1870 to 269 
in 1881 : 

NitiJt Oivtl Pritmtn, 1870-1881. 
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28 
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1 prisoners m 1880, 204 wore Hindus, sixteen we 

returned under the head 'Others.^ . Of tl 
eifflit BiinT.v**'' agrioulturists, thirty-seven were labonrei 

Sters oil-sellers, six writers, fi 

stoomafcers, three barbers, twogol 

carpenter one one blacksmith, one bricklayer, oi 

T ntor, one washerman, one dyer, one beggaV, and fifteen other 
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•The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the twelve years ending 1881 : 


Ndtik Civil Courla, 1870-1881. 



Year. 

Sum 

DISPOSED 

OP. 


Ukcoxtested. 

Avrraoe 

VALUE. 

Decreed 

ex*parte. 

Dismissed 

ex'parte. 

Decreed on 
confession. 

Otherwise 

disposed 

of. 

Total. 


1870 


11,032 

£ t. 

0 0 

7705 

6 

016 

1923 

10,372 


1671 


11,099 

0 1 

7eod 

10 

658 

1870 

10,440 


1871 


11,200 

0 0 

7231 

5 

OSS 

1652 

6444 


1873 


12,481 

0 6 

7<M8 

110 

1300 

1840 

10,013 


1874 


12,777 

0 a 

7607 

88 

1723 

1600 

11,124 


1876 


13.304 

‘ 8 8 

76^0 

101 

1027 

1766 

11,210 


1870 


12,052 

9 7 

6402 

201 

1402 

1718 

0003 


1S77 


10,762 

10 1 

46J4 

175 

1148 

2855 

8802 


1873 


0101 

0 8 

4403 

100 

1383 

1709 

7000 


1870 


11,442 

11 1 

6010 

260 

1.347 

1005 

0112 


1880 


62 iS 

8 3 

4233 

278 

1140 

1518 

7176 


1831 


0937 

7 19 

4348 

810 

loss 

2466 

8203 


Yrar. 

Contested. 

BxEccnoK. 

JtidnuGnt 

for 

plaintiff. 

Judgment 

for 

defendant. 

Mixed. 

ToUl. 

Arrest of 
debtor. 

Decree* 
Fielder put 
[n possfB* 
elon of 
Immor* 
able 

property. 

Attachment or Sale 
of Property. 

Immov- 

able. 

Movable. 

1870 

1253 

246 

Ill 

1010 

421 

nr 

2847 

778 

1971 

im 

200 

ICS 

1559 

466 

179 

1914 

1200 

1872 

1376 

933 

161 

176i 

5S6 

164 

2141 

1094 

1878 

1148 

249 

174 

1571 

481 

111 

2626 

1559 

1874 

1176 

SIO 

167 

1G53 

860 

175 

X713 

1582 

1676 

1302 

280 

1^2 

2063 

418 

214 

2353 

1446 

1876 

1732 

2S3 

135 

2140 

456 

2.^9 

26.'1 

1828 

1677 

1670 

261 

40 

1080 

209 

181 

1742 

929 

IB78 ... 

1471 

196 

44 

1711 

137 

203 

953 

702 

1970 

2011 

235 

94 

2830 

m 

187 

2183 

811 

1860 

1405 

226 

417 

2048 

2C8 

259 

1227 

10S9 

1881 

2005 

SOO 

SS7 

2093 

347 

178 

1U20 

670 


There are twelve sub-registrar.s in the district, eleven of them 
special and one the head writer in the office of the Feint mdmlatddr. 
In addition to the supervision by the Collector as Ulstrict Registrar, 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector General of 
Registration and Stamps, carried on by the Inspector of the Second 
Division which comprises the Ahmadnagar, Kniindesh, Nasik, and 
Poona districts. According to the registration report for 1 881-82, the 
registration receipts for that year amounted to £948 (Rs. 9480) and 
the charges to £753 (Rs. 7530), leaving a credit balance of £196 
(Rs. 1950). Of 3943 the total number of registrations, nineteen 
were wills and 285 were documents affecting movable and 8639 
documents affecting immovable property. Of 3639 documents 
affecting immovable property, 1723 were mortgage deeds, 1269 deeds 
of sale, thirty-two deeds of gift, 542 leases, and seventy-three 
miscellaneous. Including £101,608 (Rs. 10,16,080), the value of 
immovable property transferred, the total value of the property 
affected by resristmtinn wanted to £110,755. (Rs. 11,07,550). 
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On the 12 th of May 1876, at a general meeting of the inhabitants 
of NAsik held at the snggestion of Messrs. Ganesh Yasnder Josbi 
and Saddshiv Balldl Gaunde of Poona, a Nyaya Sdbha or cond 
of justice was started to arbitrate in debt and other civil disputes, ■ 
Forty-five members, chiefly pleaders. Government pensioners and 
bankers, agreed in writing to discharge' the duties of arbitratoM 
impartially and to the best of their power. Three of these were ' 
appointed to carry on business for each lunar month. It wes 
agreed that in any case in which litigants did nob approve of the 
arbitrators, they could choose others in their place, even ontsideis 
if the members agreed. They could also have their claims esamined ; 
by any number of arbitrators. The arbitrators receive no pay, but 
to defray expenses one per cent fee is levied on all claims and a , 
service fee is charged 1 Ja. (1 anna) for every two miles 
from the court. The establishment of the court was announced by 
advertisement in the local papers and by the issue of handbills in 
the towns and principal villages of the district. Similar courts wem 
established at Sinnar in 1876, and in Teola and in Pimjalgaon'? 
Niphdd in 1877, These are distinct from the Ndsik court, but they 
sometimes correspond and- issue processes for execution t 

each other. The Ndsik court issues a yearly report in the 
Vritta newspaper, showing the amount of work done during t 
year. After the parties have consented to arbitration, the pracedur 
is almost the same as that followed in the Government 
The parties are allowed to employ pleaders, agents, or |- 

Judgment is given by an unanimous vote or by a majority of votes. 

No appeal from the arbitrators' awards is allowed by law, except ^ 
on the ground of fraud or of corruption. An agreement is passe 
by the parties to a suit before the arbitrators take up i 

that they agree to abide by the arbitrators’ award.® Between lo i 
when the court was established and 1881, 397 suits of the aggregate • 
value of £16,210 (Us. 1,62,10D) have been decided. The total cos 


wiea 10 nave the plaint derided by the court, »o oppc» 
the oriS f f » left with the defeuSent 

the defendantShiS ^ arbitration, an agreement is executed end signed. B 

dispute disposed shows Mmself unwilling to 

'n^Tsement EtAtin« tw ®*’bitratJon court, the plaintiff is i'smissed witji ft® 


lA/j, ana ot { 

not nrocAc^ ♦K«^««*t*** jn vuose names the nercemcot is executed* <w 

®”‘“®®‘‘ a®tothfidcn?!ty ofthepertto 

of our di^ito (givSg VeMi) whu^CT^awS ’'®.®™g "® I*®®'' “> t’’® 
connection ^lith^he faid cUim wo m '“■bitmtors) pa^B 

ezeonted with our will and ploasure” " “srecnen* b®® bw® . 
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to the parties amounted to £162 (Rs. 1620). Tlio average duration 
of a suit lias not been more than one month. None of the awards 
of the arbitration court have been made the subject of an appeal. 
But the account of work done by the court shows a constant decline 
from 206 cases in 1878 to 32 cases in 1881.* 

At present (1883)j thirty-throe officers share the administration 
of criminal justico. Of thcsoj including the District Magistrate, ton 
aro magistrates of the first, eight of tho second, and fifteen of the 
third class. Of tho first class magistrates, four are covenanted 
European civilians, five nnoovenantod native civilians, and ono a 
commissionod military officer. Except tho District Magistrate wdio 
has a general supervision over tho whole district, each first class 
magistrate has an average charge of 660 square miles and 80,000 
people. In 1882 the District Magistrate decided three original and 
forty-nine appeal cases, and tho nine other first class magistrates 
1190 original and seven appeal cases. Except tho huzilr or head- 
quarter deputy collector who has charge of the treasury department, 
tho magistrates as Collector and assistant or deputy collectors 
have revenue charge of the parts of tho district in which they exercise 
magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates of tho second and 
third classes there aro twenty-throe, all of them natives of India. In 
1882 ‘they decided 2111 original Ciises. Besides their^magistorial 
duties these officers exercise revenue powers as mamlatddrs and head 
writers. Besides those, 1630 hereditary police pdfile who also do 
revenue work and receive a total yearly nuowanco of £4150 13s. 3d. 
(Rs. 41,606-10) or an average of about £2 10s. lid, (Rs. 25-7-4) 
each, are entrusted with petty magisterial powers under tho Bombay 
Village Police Act (VIII. of 1867). Of the whole number, eleven 
can, under section 15 of tho Act, fine up to 10s. (Rs. 5) and imprison 
for forty-eight hours. The others under section 14 can imprison for 
twenty-four hours only. 

The table of ofienccs given below shows that during tho nine 
years ending 1881, 3750 offences or ono offence for every 208 of tho 
population were on an average committed. Of thoso there wero 
on an average eight murders and attempts to murder ; four culpable 
homicides j eighteen cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
weapons ; and twenty-three cases of dacoity and robbery. 155 or 
74'5 per cent of tho whole were minor offences chiefly trespass, hurt, 
theft, and public and local nuisances. 

The wild nature of tho country and the neighbourhood of tho 
Nizam’s territories are the chief difficulties in tho way of controlling tho 
criminal classes. The chief criminal classes under police supeiwision 
are Bhils, Kolis, Mdngs, Kaikddis, and a few Rdmoshis. They are 
obliged to attend eveiy evening before the village ehdvdi and answer 
to a roll-call of their names read by tho pobco pd.til. A general 
register is kept of the names of all persons belonging to these tribes, 
and a separate register of such of them as have been convicted. On 
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I Tho details of the worlc of the court nro, 1876, 13.7 cases of a total value of £1703 j 
1877, 296 cases, value £4277 ; 1878, 108 cases, value £9703 ; 1870, 14 cases, value £440 ; 
1880, 33 cases, value £1777 ; and 1881, 32 cases, vnluo £081. 
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tho rotnrn of any of the convicts from prison, bail is taken for their 
good conduct, and, if bail is not forthcoming, they nro committed'for 
a further term of imprisonment extending to one year. 

Since tho beginning of British rnlo, tho Bhils, especially the 
northern Bhils, have been tho chief source of disorder and crime. 
Notices of their state under tho Mardthfis, of tho trouble and disorder 
they caused during tho early years of British rule, and of their final 
settlement have been given in tho History Chapter.^ Twenty years 
have passed since the last serious rising under Bhdgoji Nfiik. During ' 
these years, though there has been no general brcnch of order, there ■ 
Lave, from time to time, been much discontent and restlessness. In 
1868, in Bdgldn, tho introduction of tho survey rates increased the 
value of land, and moneylondors pressed their debtors to force them 
to give up their holdings. The result was that tho Bhils grew 
discontented and committed gang robberies, in many cases saoldng 
moneylenders’ houses. Order vras not restored till about eighty 
gang robbers had been tried and convicted. In 1869, tho fnilnre of 
rain caused great hardship to tho Bhils and special measures had to 
be taken for their relief. In tho scarcities of 1672 and 1876 the 
Bhils showed signs of disciuiot, but with the ofibr of work uneasiness 
censed. In 1878-79, Ndsik ns well as Khdndosh was free from tho 
gang robberies that caused so much loss and trouble in Ahmadnagnr, 
Poona, and Sdtdro. Tho Bhils have since remained quiet, though, 
during part of tho Afghdn war in 1879, both Ndsik and Khdndesh 
were without their usual guard of regular troops. Though they rarely 
band together or commit violent crimes, village Bhils are still much 
given to theft, and the practice of mastering them every evening is 
still kept up. In the hills, where it is difficult to muster them, the 
duty of looking after the Bhils is in gpreat measure entrusted to their 
headmen or adt'Ars, many of whom are in receipt of hereditary , 
allowances for keeping order in certain tracts of country. 

The Arabs and Pendhdris, who with tho Bhils wore the chief 
causes of disorder at the beginning of British rule, were soon 
disposed of. The power of the Pendhdris had been ab'eody broken 
in 1817, and, except one or two chiefs, they afterwards gave little 
double. The Arab mercenaries, who as crafty moneylenders and 
DFEve soldiers had risen to power with the decay of tho ITtiTA^huS, 
at first offered a fierce resistance. Bat with tho fall of Mdlegaon m 
1818, their power came to an end, and they disappeared from the 
district either to seek service at native courts or to return io their 
own country. Since the establishment of order neither Pendhdris 
nor Arabs have given any trouble. 

Tho Koli’s activity, fearlessness, and love of robbery were for many 
years tho chief obstacles to the settlement of the district. One Koh 


— -ww vaaw — , 

name is still fresh in the district, was Bdghoji Bhdngna 
About the year 1845 Bdgboji made a raid on somC' 
marw&n Vdnis who applied to the police. Daring their invesligotioii, 
bIia? asked ^ghoji’s mother where her son was hiding; and when 

sue refused to tell she was put to torture. Enraged at this outrage, 


‘ Sec eUo Khtodeeh SUtietical Account, Bomtay Gazetteer, XH. .109-312. 
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Rdglioji gathered a band of Kolis, and \7andoTing through the 
district cut the nose oil of every Mdrwdri ho could lay hands on. 
Almost all village Mdrwdris fled in terror to the district towns, and 
the pursuit of the police was so hot that Bdghoji had to break up 
his band and disappear. He escaped for some time, but was 
afterwards caught at l^nndharpur, and, ns some of his raids had been 
accompanied with murder, he was hanged. Of late years tho Kolis 
have to a great extent settled to tillage, and as husbandmen are 
little less skilful than Eunbis. Most of them are orderly, except in 
times of famine or distress. Then their warlike nature comes ont 
and even the fear of death does not keep them quiet. 

In 1853, Captain Harvey of tho Thngi Department' discovered 
among tho Eaikddis an elaborate and widespread system of gang 
robbery. Of the six classes of Eaikddis, tho lldn or forest Ifna - .iili's 
were tho loading gang robbers.® They infested Mowfir and tho 
whole country from tho Narbada to tho Krishna. Their system was 
much the same as that of other professioml gang robbers. They 
had a slang language, a double sot of names, a great regard for 
omens, and a strong reverence for tho goddess Bhavd.ni. Thoy chose 
os leaders men of talent and resource, and followed regular rules in 
carrying out their enterprises and in sharing tho booty. They wero 
fair to each other, and the leaders secured tho alleotion of their men 
hy providing pensions and bounties for tho aged, the infirm, tho 
widow, and the orphan. For oaoh of those classes a share of plunder 
was sot apart according to a regulated scale. A full ahoro in all 
booty gained by a gang, after the arrest and imprisonment of one 
of its members, was always paid to his wife or family, or was laid by 
for his uso against his release. Though bold and determined in 
carrying out their schemes, they seldom committed murdor, ns tho 
people wore generally too much afraid to refuse to give up their 
property. Thoy divided the country into districts and sub-dmsions, 
a leader being appointed to each district, and a family or branch of 
the tribe to each sub-division. According to tboir rules no one but a 
member of tho local gang conld openly practise dacoity wthintho 
limits of a siib-division.® Though they did not openly rob in tbo 
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> Bombay Government Selection (Bolico Broncli), 1. 1 - 18 

SThoBixcInssOT of Kaikildis nro, (1) Gilm Knikddls or’ Kuv.ls, bnsltot and mill, 
stono makers, jvho take Borneo as watchmen aet bb VAjantria or mnsiciana, and aWk 
door jmcnofthiBclasa have fixed homes; (2) Eunchi KailuldiB who malti wmiiW 
brushes ; aomo have fixed homes, others wanderfrom pbieo to plnco in Bc.ircli of wort • 
(3) Kut Kaikildiaarofortnno-tollers, donkey scHora.^nd deJlors i w thov 
wander from place to place j thoir women nro prostitutca ; (4) Siininl Kaik&dia nro 
wnndcnnB l^kct makora ; their women, who act na fortune-tollora, oro expert 
tmevDs ; (6) Uchalya KaiRddia, both men and womoq aro ahon-liftenj rcaortinn to 
matkots, fairs, and other croivded places in disguiso, and btcaling t (Cl and lUn 
Kaikldis aro gang robbers wandenag from place to place in search of plunder 
protending to cam a Jiving by oaskot-making and mending milbstoncs, 

3 Besides tho Mowdd gang who could rob through Ncm.ld down to tho mouth of tho 
Narbada, there was tho Khdndcsh gang who visited tho tracts Ijotweon Dliulia Ndsilt 
Aurangabad, and Biliipnr in Borar; flic Niiaik gang who took tho country hotween 
Kopargann arid Ahmaihiagar ; tho Poona gang who strafehed np to Surat and into 
the twoKon^s and SAtAni, tho Shohtpnr gang who claimSl tho comitrios fmm 
Pandharpur tluough the Sholipur diatnct into tho Nirslm’s tonitory : and tlio Vasmat 
hindhad gangsvho extended from those places to Hiugoli and to ShoUnur Tlmro 
were ft few other gangs in NAgpuTo ^ ^ *.nwc 
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lands of another gang, wandering bands occasionally org 
robbery if they thought they could carry it out without basg 
discoTered. If they found they could not act without tk 
knowledge of the local gang, they sometimes sent word to the W 
leader, and, either the two bands joined, or the local leader seeureo 
a share in the booty by lending two or more of his men. If, withoat 
sending word, a leader took his men into the preserves of another 
gang, Sie local band set on him and drove off the strangers. - 
When their stores were exhausted and fresh booty was r^uiim, 
the leader called his men, told them he was going in a certam dmcnos 
to look for a likely place to rob, and ordered them to meet bm « ® 
certain place in a given number of days. The leader took withhm 
two or three sharp men and two or three women.. Under protenoew 
looking for work as basket-makers or as hand-mill rongheneiB,uie|i 
examined the houses of the moneylenders and other persons of meass. 
The women got work in the houses and took note of the ornamffl™ 
worn by the people of the house and of 'the places where vabaoHS > 
were likely to be kept. The leader and his companions examined iM 
outsides of the houses, noted the lanes leading to them, the best eim 
to come from, what streets to guard, what doors to hn^ 
where to olimb on the roof, and where to post look-outs. When 
was satisfied what were the most likely houses, to rob ond what we» 
the best means of attacking each honse, the leader and bs 
went to the meeting place. When the rest of the gang 
matter was talked over and some particular house was chosen. 
the house was chosen, they held a feast, sacrificing a goat orasneeP ^ 
to Bhavani, eating its flesh and drinking liquor. They then 
to some suitable place about ten miles from the village .they . 
attack, took a meal, and leaving their wives and children, reacbeu 
village about ten at night. The leader went into tho rilbff®/®, , 
after satisfying himself that tho people of the house wereasbep onu 
that the village guards were not near, came back and led m bs men 
who brought with them two or three loads of thorns. They draggeo 
the thorns across the lanes that were to be closed ond left some or 
the band to guard the barriers. On reaching the house some men 
were told off to watch the doors, and the leader and the rest of the 

gang made tho attack. Atthe door a torch was lighted and eiftertao 

door was burst open or one or more of the gang climbed on the r 
and entered the house from above. Once inside, there was soWom 
resistance. The beefy was collected and brought out, the ge^e 
was mustered, and all made off. If the villagers came out the gw8 
attacked tkem ivith olabs and stones, and sometimes witk 6^ ^ 

, wounded or caught, the others seluo 

left without rescuing him. Two or three miles from the village tne , 
leader halted, and mustering his men, searched them, took evefy so»P 
of plunder he could find, and tied them in a bundle which ho kepj 

“h-T®®-. They then picked np their families and travell^ 

night. After the first two or three days thoy mOT , 

hwa Pl"e3er at night. When they reached their 

’meek er ten days and then shared 
sold it ^ Rn 3^®^ sometimes shared the plunder, and in other cas 
mo goldsmith or mouey-changor, and divided tho price. 
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wLiot was always considoraWy loss tlian tlio market valno of tlio 
stolen property. Tlio leader got tw'O and a half slmres, each 
member of tbo gang one share, every widow and lad half a sbaro, and 
aU aged or infirm members ono share cacli. Since 1850 systematic 
gang robberies by Kaikddis have been stopped. People of this 
class are still under snrreillauce and commit petty thefts. 

Besides Kaikddis, Vanjilris and Bbdmtids visit market towns 
and steal everything that comes to their hands and somclimos 
plunder travellers. 

Among thebottor-oll classes tbo most common crimes are perjury, 
abortion, and criminal trespass. Agrarian offences, such ns burning 
or otherwise destroying crops or attacking moneylenders’ houses, 
are not common. No case of professional poisoning bos come to 
notice for several years. Gang robberies are still not uncommon.' 
Some leading Bhil or Koli persuades his friends in his own or 
neighbouring villages to join him in a night attack on some rich 
man’s house. About twenty or thirty meet at an appointed 
place, fix their plans, and after dark enter the village in which their 
victim lives. They carry slings and stones, swords and guns, and 
with shouts of dtn, din, attack the rich man's house, beat the owner 
if he offers resistance, ransack his house, and taking ns much ns 
they can make off in different directions, moot at an appointed spot, 
divide the spoil, and betake themselves to their huts ns if nothing 
had happened. 

In the time of the Mardthds, as in the rest of the Deccan, the 
village headman or pdtil was-responsiblo for the police of his village. 
He was aided by, his assistant cliangtila, and by the accountant 
JtuVearni, and, when the occasion reqnircd, by all the villagers. His 
chief assistant was the village watchman tbo ^fhiir. Though the 
village allowance was for only ono watchman, the family generally 
included several members who relioved and aided each other. Their 
duties were to keep watch at night, to note incomings and outgoings, 
to watch strangers, and to report suspected persons to the pdfil. 
The watchman was bound to know tho character of each man in the 
village, and if a theft was committed within the village bounds, it 
was his business to detect tho tliief. Ho was enabled to do this by 
his early habits of inquisitiveness and observation, as well ns by tho 
.nature of his nllowanoo, which, being partly a dole of grain from each 
house, kept him on tho watch to ascertain his fees and always in 
motion to collect them. As soon as a theft or robbery was reported, 
the watchman was busy tracing tho offender. A thief was often 
traced by his footsteps, and if the watchman succeeded in following 
his marks to another village so as to satisfy the wotchman there, 
or if he otherwise traced tho property to an adjoining village, his 
responsibility ended and it was the duty of tho watchman of tho 
new village to take up the pursuit. Tho last village to which tho 
thief was clearly traced became answerable for tho property. As 
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^ The details for tho nine years ending 1881 are, 1873, 25 : 1874, 20 : 1875. 16 • 187G 
13jl877, 3151878, 18: 1870, 26 5 1880, 31; and 1881, 20. ’ 
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far as his means went the watchman was obliged to inake np tte 
amount and the rest was recovered from the villagefs.' In such 
cases the fall amount was seldom levied, but some fine was insisted 
on, and neglect or connivance was ponished by transferring the post 
of the headman or watchman to the holder’s nearest relative, or 
by fining him, imprisoning him in irons, or flogging him., _ Thn 
responsibHity was necessary, as besides the. nsnal temptation ;^to 
neglect, the watchman was often himself a thief, and the headm 
disposed to harbour thieves with a view to share their profits. 
Besides the regular village watchman, other- guards from the 
plundering tribes in the neighbourhood were often entertained, 
partly to help in repelling force and aid in apprehending ofienoeB, 
but chiefly to prevent the depredations of. their own tribe and to 
find" out offenders when robberies were committed. As a pobco 
officer tbe village headman was under the mdmhtdar, who aawtbai 
villages acted in concert and with proper activity. I’^en there was 
a sarsubheddr he kept the same superintendence over the mammmrt 
All these officers had considerable establishments of foot miUtn 
or shibandis and small parties of horse to help them in mamtaimng 
order in their districts, but not for the discovery of crime, f “ 
mdmlatddrs had also to make arrangements with the chiefs of 
and other predatory tribes either for themselves ^forbearing ^ 
plunder or for assisting to check plundering in others, d 
mdmlatddr had large discretionary powers, and even a paM 
not hesitate to secure a suspected person or take any measow t 
seemed necessary to maintain the peace of the village for whicn 
was answerable. 

This maohineiy for keeping order and detecting crime 
roughly efficient up to the time of Hdna Fadnavis (1800). d 
confusion at the opening of Bfijirfiv’s reign, the weakness of ’ 
government, the want of employment for adventurers, and the 
of the famine of 1802, greatly deranged the system of pohce. d.o 
remedy the disorders which crept in at this time, an officer nameo 
ta^dsnavw or detective was appointed, whose special duty was » 
discover and seize offenders. • His imisdiction was entirely 
independent of the mdmlatddrs, and he had a separate body opois® 
and foot. Bhils and spies gathered information, and tbe tapasnavn 
went with a body of horse to the village where the theft had taken 
place, seized the headman and the watchman, and demanded 
or the amount of property stolen, or, if the offence was not then; 
any fine which he thought fit to impose. The detective seems to 
have genemlly left the detection of the offender to the ordinory 
village police. These new and irregular powers were open to mnc 
abuse. The mdmlatddrs and villagers loudly complained thet Jme 
tapasnavis was active only in extorting money under 
accueations, and that robbers flourished under their protection. Th® 
tupasnooM in return complained that his efforts were thwarted by 
the indifference and connivance of the villagers and revenue officers. 

chSi? prevailed. Crimtoal® 

® refuge m another. Some of 
large landlords made a trade of harbonnng i-obbeiB, and it was 
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.nifl Hiat anT offendor could parcliaao bis roloasc if lio bad money 
to nay for False obarges were made a clonk for oxnclion, and 
vffirs ivere forced to pay the raluo ofplnudorod properly, in tho 
loss of ivbicli they bad no sbore, and for wbicb tbo losers received 

“°In°T88r^esWea tbe District Superintendent, the atrengtb of tbe 
district or regular police force was 728, including two siibordina o 
and lie inferior snLrdinate officers, and twenty-nmo moimlcd and 

^^TbewSoS?of tbeforco was £12,646 

tbe Superintendent’s yearly salary represented £82^ (Its. 82/0; i 
tbo salaries of tbo two subordinato officers and tbe 11 D inforioi 
subordinate officers £3509 (Rs. 35,090) ; and tbose of tbo twenty, 
nine mounted constables at an average of £35 8.i, (Rs. 3o4), and or 
tbe 581 foot constables, at an average of £9 8.5. (Rs.94), represented 
£6540 (Rs 65,400). Besides bis pay tbo Suporiutondont received 
a sum of £262 (Rs. 2620) as borso and travelling nllowniices, 
£412 (Rs. 4120) were spent on tbe pay and travelling expenses 
of bis establisbment, and £885 (Rs. 8850) on contingencies and 
other minor charges. On an area of 6940*sqiiaro miles, with a 
population of 781,200 souls, these fignros give a strength of ono 
man for every 8-15 square miles and 1071-61 people, and a cost of 
£2 2e. Id. (Rs. 21-4.8) tbo square mRo, or a little above SJa. 
(2i annas) a bead of tbo population. , , 

Exclusive of tbo Superintendent, of tbo total strength of /28, ono 
officer and three constables woro employed ns guards at district or 
subsidiary jails j thirteen officers and sovonty-cight constables ns 
guards over lock-ups and treasurios or as escorts to prisoners and 
treasure j and ninety-three officers and 467 constables on other duties. 
Besides these, fifty-one of tbo police were engaged on town or 
mnnicipal duties and twenty-two served in cantonmcnls. Of tho 
whole number, 'exclusive of tbo Snporintondont, 262 were provided 
with firo-anns and 466 with swords or with both swords and batons. 
Eigbty-tbree officers and 148 constables could read and write and 191 
constables were being tangbt. Except tbo Superintendent wbo was 
a European and a subordinate officer who was a Eurasian, all tho 
members of tbe police force were natives of India. Two officers woro 
Christians, thirty-seven officers and 200 constables MusalratlnB, twelve 
officers and seventeen constables Brdbmans, eight officers and 
ninety-seven constables Bliils, tbirty-five officers and 1 77 constables 
Mar6th4s, four officers and twenty-five constables Rllmosbis, twenty 
officers and ninety -two constablos Hindus of other castos, and ono 
officer was a Pdxsi. 


In 1881, of 123 persons accused of heinous crimes, sixty-tbreo or 
51 per, cent were convicted. Of 5907, tbe total number of persons 
accused of all crimes, 2865 or 48’5 per cent were convicted ; and of 
£2734 (Rs. 27,340) of property stolon or alleged to have been 
stolen, £800 (Rs. 8000) or 29 per cent wore recovered. 

The following table gives tbe chief details of tho amonnt of orimo 
and of tbe working of tho police during tho nine years ending 1881 : 
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‘Mr, Elphinstono's Bepert, 25tb October 1810, 
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TfiUt 


1873 ... 

1874 ... 
1876 ... 

1876 ... 

1877 ... 

1878 ... 

1879 ... 
18B0 ... 
1881 ... 


Qtttsvba aim Ccsvionoss. 


Uuiden and 
Attem^ 
tomuzuer. 


iOnlpable Homicides. 


0-S!5 

87-SO 

as-M 

llOO 

[170 

00 

W'65 

aeeo 


3070 


6774 
|100 
607 
30 7 
ss'sa 


'Grie^on^ Hurts and 
Hurts by Dangerous 
IVeapona 


37‘00 

31-43 

60-00 

80-00 

70-8 

00-3 

6(’6 

4S'4 

30 


DacoItIes.nl 

Hsbbena 


si-a 

aoo 

69-11 

eo-K 

IS 9 
609 
S69 
991 
96 !3 


Yean. 


1673 ... 
1874 ... 

1876 ... 
1S70 ... 

1877 ... 
1870 .« 
1370 ... 
1830 . . 
1881 .. 


Other Offences. 



Total. 



is 

1 

Arrests. 

1 

1 

1 

g 

ti 

1 

Arrests. 

J 

1 

6 

I 

^1! 

Slolen. 

3419 

8618 

S142 

m 83 

8474 

6002 

2198 

SC*62 

£ 4. 

6S0S 12 

8106 

4373 

1976 

46*02 

8249 

4403 

1D01 

44D1 

^69 14 

886S 

£000 

1824 

86'40 

.‘W47 

00S4 

1867 

30*69 

4110 14 

8728 

6259 

1884 

SO '00 

8764 

6321 

1917 

80*32 

4031 10 

8634 

6436 

8120 

48'45 

3503 

CR79 

3250 

43-00 

4614 lO 

3643 

6647 

2978 

£2*7 

8662 

6738 

3049 

63*10 

4480 14 

, 8614 

6295 

2837 

M'6 

8679 

5418 

2033 

64*10 

4186 14 

. 4327 

£745 

2507 

41*2 

4386 

6859 

2948 

4610 

9i8i 8 

. 4108 

6777 

2502 

48*50 

4180 

6007 

2896 

49*60 

3731 0 


Fnonsn. 


Bccorcred. 


2931 10 
1833 4 
2W4U 
3573 W 
2397 10 
3147 14 


«7I 

9131 
99871 
32-1) 
91 -OJ 
lT-60 
90-90 
490) 
SO-SO 


or for a term of years j and two or more watchmen or ^ 

Bhils or Kolis, who work with the district police^ arresting oue i 

and forwarding them to the nearest police station. 
yearly cash payment of £1 (Rs, 10) or land of equal valnCj those xi K 
watchmen get doles of grain or other produce from the cultivator . 

Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial pnsonoT 
the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is a suborainato ]ai 
Niisik, near the Sessions Court. This was buUt in 1870, a 
besides two rooms for female prisoners, has fifteen ? c-g 

built round an open court-yard. It is managed by a staff 
persons, and is used for the custody of prisoners who 
committed to the Sessions Court or have been sentenced t^ 
prisonment for three months and under. In 1879 the daily nvorog 
number of prisoners was sixty. The jail industries are confined, 
rice-pounding, grain-grinding, rope-making, and bil^ressing; a® ' 
most of the prisoners are employed on roadwork. The total cos 
of the establishment in 1879 was £307 (Es. 3070) or an average 
^ £5 2s. (Rs. 51) for each prisoner. The jail is remarkably healthy* 
Ito deaths have occurred during the lost ten years. 

' In some vaiuBCs these gifto have of late fallen off and in others ceuscil. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

As Ndsik did not form a soparate district till 1869 tlio earliest 
l^alance slieet is for 1870-71. Exolnsivo o£ £27,880 (Es. 2,78,800) 
the adjustment on account of alienated lands, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance sheet for 1881-82 amounted, under 
receipts, to £296,631 (Rs. 29,66,310) against £251,729 (Rs. 25,17,290) 
in 1870-71, and under charges to £293,689 (Rs. 29,36,890) against 
£253,070 (Rs. 25,30,700). Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such as post 
and telegraph receipts, the 1881-82 revenue under all heads. 
Imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £212,885 
(Rs. 21,28,850),* or on a population of 781,206 an individual share 
of OS. hd. (Rs. 2-11-4). 

During the twelve jears between 1870-71 and 1881-82, the 
following changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts 
and charges. 

Dand Revenue receipts, which form 4'3‘24 per cent of the entire 
district revenue, have risen from £1 1 1,364 to £140,349 (Rs. 11,13,640- 
Rs. 14,03,490). The increase is chiedy due to the introduction of 
revised rates of survey assessment. The decrease from £29,299 to 
£27,025 (Rs. 2,92,990 - Rs. 2,70,250) in land revenue charges is 
mainly due to the fact that the 1870 charges included a temporai'y 
revenue survey establishment. 

The following statement shows the land revenue collected in each 
of the twelve years ending 1881-82, including book adjustments on 
account of alienations : 


'Jfditb Land Sevaiue, 1870-71 to 1SSI~S3. 


Year. 

Land 

Bevenuo. 

Tear. 

Land 

Rcveaucs 

Year. 

Lond 

Rorenuc. 

1870- 71 

1871- 78 

187J-78 

1878-74 

£. 

130,800 

135,830 

140,181 

145,269 

1874-75 

1676-7G 

1870 77 

1877-78 

£ 

148,481 

146,174 

138,M0 

162,351 

1878-70 

1870 8f) 

1880-81 

1831'BS ... 

£ 

171,000 

105,160 

101,031 

103,280 


Stamp receipts have fallen from £24,673 to £18,227 (Rs. 2,45,730- 
Rs. 1,82,270), and charges from £913 to £576 (Rs. 9130-Rs. 5750). 

Excise receipts have risen from £5881 to £11,659 (Rs. 58,810- 
Rs. 1,16,690). The increase is due to improved excise arrangements 
which have been accompanied by an increase in expenditure from £6 
to £876 (Rs.60-Rs.8760). 

The excise revenue is derived from license fees for the sale of 
European and other foreign liquor, a still-head duty on conntiy 
‘spirit, toddy or palm juice farms, and farms of intoxicating drugs. 
For the sale of European and other foreign liquor there were in 
1877-78 nine shops : one in N4sik, two in Igatpuri, two in Manmdd, 
and four in Malegaon. Three more shops were opened in 1878-79, 

^Thia total is mado o( the following items: land rerenuo, £140,349; stamps, 
£18 i 2S7 ; cxciso, £11,669 ; law and justice, £1400 ; forests, £0630 ; assessed taxes. 
£2b73 ;rogi8tnvtion, £1076 ; police, £623; education, £413; local funds, £18,180; and 
municipal funds, £8646. ’ 't > i , 
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in Ndsik, DevMIi, and Igatpuri^ but all were closed in the samoyeor. 
One additional shop was opened at Mdlegaon in 1879-80. At 
jjresent (1882-83) there are in all fourteen ehops^ six of them 
licensed at £5 (Rs. 50) and eight at £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 
Temporary shops are also allowed to be opened at the cricket club 
atlgatpuri, when a fee of £1 (Rs. 10) is levied on each shop. Some 
of the shops are allowed to sell liqnor by the glass; others ore 
restricted to a minimum of one bottle. The number of Eoropeai | 
and other foreign liquor shops chiefly depends on the number of the' 1 
European population; at the same time the number -of native 
drinkers of European liqnor has of late years greatly increased. 
The revenue from this source amounted on an average to about 
£76 (Rs. 760) during the five years ending 1876-77, £45 (Rs.450)ni 
1877-78, £60 (Rs. 600) in 1878-79, £50 (Rs. 500) in 1879-80, £112 ’ 
(Rs. 1120) in 1880-81, and £110 (Rs. 1100) in 1881-82, The uuus 
source of the excise revenue is the consumption of country liquor 
made from moha Bassia latifolia flowers, most of which aregatheitu 
in the district and the rest brought from Thdna and KhAudrah ouu 
occasionally from GnjarAt In the case of moha liquor thestill-hw 
duty system was in force in part of the district for a short prow 
before 1 876-77, when ^e average yearly realizations nmonuted to ' 
£886 (Rs. 8860). In 1876-77- the still-head dntv system 
abandoned and the farming system introdneod, by which the ngM 
of making and selling country liqnor was sold by auction from jwr 
to year. _ Sometimes single shops were sold, and sometimes groip* 
of shops in one or more sub-divisions. There were forty-four sb^s -i 
licensed for the sale of country liquor in 1877-78. The nnjnbff 
and the position of the shops hove ohon^ed little from yosr to 
year, but the grouping' has varied mcordmg to the 'wish oE the j 
bidders. The liquor was generally distilled in the shop where it T 
■was sold, but if a license-bolder had several shops ho generally haol 
ono still from which nU lus shops were supplied. A fee of 'jMf 

g -b.diyi|a' 

Sahyddri sub-divisions and inSf wfc “ ^ 

to drinking, where wohu is I 

detection is small. 6ovBrnmo„f where the chance of , 

of liquor, but in the case nf ai. ““ not interfere with thesalo price » 
had been taken durinw thn NizAm's frontier agroomentu i 

license-holders to sell at nn ending 1879-80, requiring the | 

rdoi, U (8 as.) a bofcti “f 

BqoorTO o.S .S'/''^'."^ *'• a»«») abolU. o( 

TW d»ps La 1°“ mdar 

inspector On £4 (Rs 40 ^ „ ? P^^^ce, by a special excise or Abkiln 

tie pnrpose. Tbe J* ■ ® police specially deputed for 

instruments for tbe unrnnoo ’^Pf^bor who had been supph'od with 
The amount of each^arm tested the strength of the h'qnor., 
realizations wore £ 007 ^ “onthly instalments, 

*'11,902 (Rs. 1.19 .0201 in 1879-80, and 

45* or miadling-Huf 

II uouble distiUcd Jinuor nl^ut 25* iindcf 
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£12,255 (Rs. 1,22,550) in 1880-81.» In 1881-62, tins system o£ 
farming tlie privilege of making and soiling conntry spirits by shops 
or snb-divisions was abandoned, and the whole distnet was fanned 
for a period of three years to a single individual on his guaranteeing 
a minimum yearly revenue of £12,120 (Rs. 1,21,200) to bo paid m 
the shape of still-head duty on each gallon removed for sale from a 
central distillery to be built by the contractor according to plans 
approved by the j5.bkdri Commissioner, and on condition of the 
buildings being taken over by Government at a valuation to bo made 
by the Executive Engineer. The still-head duty rates were at first 
fixed at 5s. (Rs. 24) per gallon of strength of 25° under proof, and 
3s. Ad. (Rs. 1-10-8) per gallon of strength 50° under proof, for tho 
whole district. After a few months’ experience those rates were 
found to be too high in some of tho sub-divisions, where the people 
are very poor and in ivhich, owing to tho plentiful production of 
moha, the incentives to illicit distillation are great. The rates woro 
therefore reduced in Bagldn, Kalvan, and Point to 38. 6il. (Rs.lJ) 
for 25° under proof and to Is. 6d. (12 annas) for 65° under proof. 
An establishment of one inspector on £12 lOs. (Rs. 125), one head 
constable on £1 4s. (Rs. 12), and four constables on IGs. (Rs. 8) each 
a month for the distillery, and ono inspector, three sub-inspectors, 
two head constables, and twelve constables 'with an additional cost 
of £37 10s. (Rs. 375) for inspection duty, making a total monthly 
cost of £54 8s. (Rs. 544), has been entertained for the management 
of the central distillery and the protection of tho revenue. 

The revenue from toddy or palm-juice has hitherto boon confined 
to Mdlegaon, where a baker uses tho fermented juice ns yeast. A 
license is given every year which produced on an average £2 6s. 
(Rs. 224) ouring the five years ending 1876-77, £6 8s. (Rs. 64) 
in 1878-79 and 1879-80, and £4 14s, (Rs.47) in 1880-81. Since tho 
Ist of August 1881, Government have authorised the levy of a tax 
of Is. (8 annas) on each palm-tree which is tapped, and tho toddy 
farm revenue realized in 1881-82 about £66 (Rs. 660). 

Intoxicating drugs include gdnja, bhang, and every preparation 
and admixture of the same and every intoxicating drink or snbstanco 
manufactured from hemp, grain, or other material not included in 
the term liquor. Tho drugs usually retailed are known by tho names 
of gdmja, hMng, charas, radjum, yakiiti, shrihhand, penda, and bhoja, 
all more or less the product and preparation of the homp Cannabis 
sativa plant. Qdnja is tho flower and bhang tho dried leaves of tho 
hemp plant. Gdmja is used only in smoking mixed ■with tobacco ; 
bhang, pounded -with spices and sugar and dilated in milk or water, 
forms a palatable drink ; charas is ^e juice of the homp plant and is 
used in smoking ; bhoja is an intoxicating liquid prepared by boiling 
- the seeds of old jvdri Sorghum vulgare, gulvel Tinospora cordifolia, 
bhang, and Jcuchala Stryohnos nux vomica in water ; tho rest are 
compositions of spices mixed with bhang boiled in clarified batter. 

dsik, with four shops, contribatod £2300 ; 
itb two shops, £1070 ; Dindori, with four 
; Ch&ador, 'with four shops, £1143 ; 'VeDlii, 
shops, £2160 ; Nindgaon, with two shops, 
isIvoD, with four shops, £676 ; ond Point 


Of tho_ whole sum of £12,236 in 18S1, N 
Sinnsr, with two shops, £3B5 ; Igatpuri, w 
shops, £.607 ; 'Kiphfld, -with five shops, £900 
■with two shops, £925 j MiUegaon, ■with five 
£660; B4din, with four shops, £1000; 2 

with BIX shops, £050. 
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Tho rovenno from tho consnmption of intoxicating drags is rtelis 
Tiy nnnanl auction sales of tho privilego of retailing these angi 
tlironghout tho roar. Prom tho Ist of .Jannaiy 1881 tho iDannfacto . 
and sSo of any of tho drugs by n cultivator withont a hoensc to 
boon prohibited. Soparato forms of licenses have ken presento 
for vvholesalo and retail sale; tho annual farm ^stem “ss bot 
maintained; forms of permits for import, oxpi^, ‘ » 

removol of tlio drags loiTO bocn laid down; ana fees at 
Ds. 6 for 800 ponnds (10 mans), and Eo, 1 for every adihtion^w 
pounds (2 matig) or fraction of n pound, are levied on cnca ^ > 
provided that tho fco is charged only once in each 
that no foo is levied when the drugs are tmnsportea “ 
placo to another within tho district. Bhang and gtma are g 
for sale from Ahmadnngnr. Abont twenty-three bhang S 



Iaw and Josttcc. 


1879-80, £424 (E3.4240) in lS80-81,and£511 (Ife. 5110 ) m 18SW- 
istico receipts, chiefly fines, rose from £95t> ..-j 

(Es. 9530-Bs. 14,000), and chorees from £8()4o to ‘ 


. £15,tli 
due to tin 


Law and Justice receipts. 

Is. 9530-Bs. 14,000), and charges 
(Rs.86,450-Es. 1,54,790). Tho increnso in charges is 
payment of tho Assistant Judge and liis establishment, “ , o 
additional establishment sanctioned for tho service oi ] 

processes in tho subordinate courts. .. 

Porost receipts rose from £2288 to £9630 (Rs. 22,880-E8. “ ' 
and expenditure from £1441 to £6282 {®8. 14 , 41 0 -Es. 62, !• 
Tho additional expenditnro is dno to the increased cost of esta 
mont, and to compensation for lands taken for forest ' 

Tho following table shows, oxolusiVo of the recoveries ^ 
oflScial salaries, uie amounts realized from the income tax (1870'Wifl 
and the license tax (1878-1881). No comparison can bo made owin' 
to the different nature of tho two taxes : y 

NdsOi AtKssed Tazu, 1870-1SS2. 


Tub. 

AuonnU 

Tux. 

Amount. 

Income Tax, 

1B70-71 

1B71«72 

1872-73 

£ 

bm 

2050 

1603 

1 Lieengc Tax, 

1878- 70 

1879- 80 

188M1 

1881-88 

£ 

0466 

0205 
• 3244 

3104 


Post. Post receipts have risen from £3287 to £14,842 (Es. 32,870- 

Rs. 1,43,420), and charges from £3316 to £7166 (Es. 33,160* 
Es. 71,660). 

Telegraph. Telegraph receipts have risen from £498 to £963 (Es. 4980- 
Es. 9680) ; cWges have fallen from £2230 to £963 (Es. 22,800- 
Rs. 9630). ■ 

i^eietration. Registration receipts have fallen from £1082 to£1076 (Rs. 10^®^ 
Rs. 10,760), and charges from £1004 to £894 (Rs. 10,040-Es. 8940). 
Before the let of April 1871 the receipts and charges on account oi 
lui.n ou 1 ''b® Ro^stration Department were shown nnder Law and Justice. 

i^TUnd isst'ss following balance sheets of 1870-71 and 1881-82 the figures 

On black l^e on both sides represent hook adjustments, 

a the receipt side the items £25,082 (Es. 2,50,820) and £27,880 
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(Ea.. 2,78,800) represent the additional revenue the district would 
yield had none of its land heen alienated. On the debit side, the 
items £7936 (Ra. 79,360) and £7671 (Rs. 76,710) entered under 
land revenue, are the rental of lands granted to village headmen or 
patHSf except those engaged solely on police duties, and to village 
accountants or hulha/rnw, and other village officers and servants. 
The items £15,950 (Es. 1,59,500) and £19,115 (Rs. 1,91,150) under 
allowances and assignments, represent the rental of the lands 
granted to district hereditary officers and other non-service 
claimants who have not accepted the terms of the vatan settlement. 
The items £1145 (Ra. 11,450) and £1094 (Es. 10,940) under police, 
represent the rental of lands granted to village headmen and 
watchmen employed on police duties. On the other hand, cash 
aUowances are debited to the diSerent heads of acconnts according 
to the nature of the allowances. Thus cash grants to headmen, 
accountants, Mhara, and other useful village servants are included 
in the land revenne charges. In the same way grants of cash to 
non-service claimants are included in the total allowance and 
assignment charges; and cash grants to patils and watchmen 
employed solely on police duties are included in the police charges. 

NiSIK BALANCE SHEETS, 1S70-71 AND 1S81-SS. 


RCCElPTfl. 1 

CUABQKB. 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1831-82. 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1881-82. 


■■ 

£ », 

£. >. 


£ f. 

£ 

Iiand Berenue 


111.301 19 

140.340 6 

Refunds ... 

2487 8 

781 7 



25,033 4 

27.880 8 

Land Bevenue 

28,za9 4 

27,025 0 

Stamps ... 


24,673 0 

18,227 8 


i.tx 1 

7871 6 

Excise 

... 

^81 d 

11,058 10 

Stamps ... 


575 10 

Law and Justice 


051 8 

1400 0 

Ebcoiao ... 

6 9 

876 0 

Forests 


2287 18 

0030 13 

I«aw and C <BvU ... .. 

1740 8 

0025 4 

Assessed T\uccs 

... 

5990 4 

2073 1 

Justice, c Criminal 

0904 14 

6863 16 

Interest ... 


238 11 

78 14 

Forests 

1440 19 

0282 5 

Public Wotks 



4571 8 

7808 10 

Assessed Taxea 

15 0 


Military ... 

.... 

2405 4 

080 0 

Adroinistmtlou 

6 8 

... 

Post . 


3287 8 

14,842 0 

Ecclesiastical 

924 14 

085 0 

Telcfrranh ... 


408 0 

603 0 

Medicine ... ••• 

1294 11 

4432 1C 

Jails ... 

... ... 


211 0 

AUotvanccs and AssI^- 



Becistration 


1081 10 

1070 0 

menta .. 

6614 6 


Fouee 


654 6 

023 0 


16,950 15 

19118 0 

Educatloa ... 

... 

1 4 

413 1 

Pensions ... 

1070 8 


Medicine ... 

... 


S 12 

Public IVorlcs 

35,740 18 


Frlntincc 



10 14 

Military 

37,425 10 

26,117 le 

Miscellaneous 

.*• ... 

323 17 

116 12 

Post 

3816 2 

7166 18 





Teleffnph 

2280 12 



Total ... 

104,077 10 

210,108 8 

Jails 


482 8 





Recrlstration 

1003 18 

894 4 

Tranter lUiMt 



Ponce 

10.481 5 

16,891 14 

■■ 





1146 8 

1094 a 

1 Deposits and Loons 

18,070 4 

28,270 10 

Education 

2448 16 

2800 6 

1 Cash Beznittances... 

47,467 0 

80,734 7 

Prlntlnfz 

358 6 

27 12 



78 2 

250 15 






21,481 14 

18,180 0 


. , 

S600 0 





Cemoteries 

7 4 

24 0 





Miscellaneous 

1486 1 

234 0 





Total ... 

146,721 16 

150,800 10 





Trantfer Items. 







Deposits and Loans 

17,520 6 

20.484 4 





Cash Remittances 

77,824 17 

113,891 10 





Interest 

no 0 

101 30 





Local Funds 

11,087 4 

8345 0 


Total ... 

87,051 0 

80,403 7 

Total „ 

107,848 7 

142,882 10 

1 Grand Total .. 

251.720 6 

200.631 16 

Grand Total ... 

253,070 2 

203,680 0 

!■ 


26,032 4 

37,880 8 



27,880 8 
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EETONUB OTHER THAH IMPERIAL. 

Tho disirict local funds, collected to promote rural education, and 
supply roads, ivntor, drains, rost-liouses, dispensaries, andotlior 
useful objects, amounted in 1881*82 to a total sum of £17,816 
(Hs. 1,78,160). Tlio oxponditnro for the same year was £15,747 
(Rs. 1,67,470). This revenue is drawn from three sources, a ^cial 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to tho ordinniy land tax, the 
proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and some miscollaneons 
items of revenue. The special land cess, of which two-thirds are 
sob apart ns a road fund and tho rest ns a school fnnd, yielded in 
1881-82 a revenue of £11,450 {Rs. 1,14,500) ; smaller funds, indnding 
a ferry fund, a toll fund, a travellers’ bungalow fund, and a cattle- 
pound fund yielded £2747 (Rs. 27,470) ; Government and private 
subscriptions amounted to £251 8 (Rs. 25,180) ; and miscellaneoas 
raccipts, including certain items of land revenue, school fees, and in- ' 
torest, to £1100 (Rs. 11,000), orn total sum of £17,816 (Rs. 1,78,160). 
This revenue is administered by committees composed partly of 
officials and partly of private members. Besides tho district 
committee consisting of the Collector, assistant and deputy 
collectors, tho oxocutivo engineer and tho education inspector ns 
official and tho proprietor of an alienated village and six landholders 
as non-official members, each sub-division has its comrailtoB 
consisting of an ALSsistant Collector, the mdmlatddr, a public worM 
officer, and tho deputy education inspector as official, and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders k 
non-offioiul members. The sub-divisional committees bring tbar 
local requirements to tho notice of the district committee which 
prMares tho yearly budget. 

^ For administrative purposes tho local funds of tho district arc 
divided into two main sections, one sot apart for public works and tho 
other forinstruotion. Daring 1881-82 tho receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads wore as follows : 


Ififa'A Local Fundc, 1S81-83. 
Fesuc 'WoitKS. 


Bzeram. 

ExpucDirirBR. 

Ba1ftnce,lBb April 1681 

Tw&*thlrds ol tho Land Cess •. 

Ferries ... 

Gatt1e>pounds 

... ^ ... 

Contributions 

Bo»d Tolls ... 

MiBcollaneoQS «»• ». 

£ 9 . (f. 
2188 10 0 
7633 12 0 
65 2 0 
1480 2 2| 
218 8 1 
820 14 S 
1018 12 1 
85010 6} 

Fstabllshment 

Neir Works ... 

Repairs ... ... 

Uedlcal Chart’cs ... 

MIscellaDoous 

Salancc, 81st March 18S2 

£ 1 . i. 

OID » J 
2^ 8 8 
87JS1S I 
871 18 1 
ICOSll i 
4IM 0 0 

Xbtal ... 

13pD50 0 0 

ToM ... 

18,650 6 6 

Issrnecnoir. 

^Iinn. lit April IBSl ... 

Sysjre ri 

Interest 

£ 8 , (f. 
8875 2 4 
8816 18 1 
830 16 2 
1660 0 0 

SS 18 2 

18 9 2 

4 18 8 

10.22!) 15 0 

School Charges 

Scholarships 

Bdiool Bouses, now. 

Bo. Repairs 

Miscellaneous. 

Balance, Slst March 1882 

Total .. 

£ ». < 1 . 
6148 12 0 
187 8 li 
893 18 4 
4M14 1 
168 14 1 
8930 8 0) 

10.2MI6 8. 
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Since 1869 tlie following local fund works have been carried out. 
To improve communications, about 500 miles of road bave either 
been made or repaired, bridged, and planted with trees at a cost 
of about £52,480 (Rs. 5,24,800). To improve the water-supply 
and other village arrangements, at a total cost of £62,384 
(Rb. 6,23,840), about 240 wells, 33 reservoirs, and 6 water troughs 
have been made or repaired, and 32 cattle-pounds and other 
miscellaneous works have been completed. To help village 
instruction, 84 schools have been either built or repaired at a cost 
'of about £5645 (Rs. 56,450). For the comfort of travellers 125 
rest-houses, 157 villago offices or chdvdia, and 48 travellers’ 
bungalows have been either built or repaired at a total cost of about 
£8461 (Rs. 84,610). 

In 1881-82 there were six municipalities, at Teola, Sinnar, 
Mdlegaon, Ndsik, Trimbdk, and Igatpuri. All of these have been 
established since 1858. The total municipal revenue in 1881-82 
amounted to £8646 (Rs. 86,460. Of this sum £3167 (Rs. 31,670) 
were recovered from octroi dues, £2639 (Rs. 26,890) &om a house 
tax, £743 (Rs. 7430) from a toll and wheel tax, £1881 (Rs. 13,810) 
from assessed taxes, and £716 (Rs. 7160) from miscellaneous 
sources. 

Under the provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (YI 
of 1873), all these municipalities are town municipalities, administered 
by a body of commissioners with the Collector as the President and 
the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as 
vice-president, the commissioners being chosen in the proportion of 
at least two non-official to each official member. After April 1883 
the municipalities of iN4sik, Yeola, and M&legaon will be made city 
municipalities. 

■ The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation daring the year ending Slst 
March 1882 : 


Ndsik Municipal Delaih, 1881-83. 



WiiEH Established. 

Popula- 

tion. 

RscBzm. 


Octroi. 

lloasa 

Dkx. 

Tolls and 
Wbocl 
Tax. 

AsBCBsod 

T&xcs. 

Htsccl- 

lancous. 

Total. 




£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

£. 

Yeola 

let Angnat 185S .. 

17,080 

loss 

782 

... 

460 

104 

2105 

Blnoar 

Slst April 1660 .. 

7066 

... 

160 


... 

10 

182 

U&legaon 

'ah Auguat 1863 .. 

10,621 

482 

440 

... 

32 

61 

1017 

N6a\k 

lstMn3rl864 

23,637 

1632 

078 

030 

801 

801 

4604 

^rimbok 

l8t November 1866 

3824 

... 

04 

101 

IB 

28 

338 

Igatpuri 

let December 1863. 

0306 

... 

220 

... 


BO 

300 


Total .. 

00,020 

8107 

2030 

743 

1S81 

710 

8616 
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CHAPTER XI. 

- INSTRUCTION. 

In 1881-82 there were 262 GoTernmcnt and aided ecIiooIb, or an 
average of one soliool for every 6'8 inhabited villages, with 13,254 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 9736‘4 pnpils or 8'72 
per cent of 111,491 tho male population between six and fourteen 
years of age. ' 

Esclu'ding superintendonco charges, tho expenditure on account 
of these schools amounted in 1881-82 to £6560 (Rs. 65,600), of 
which £2285 (Rs. 22,860) wore debited to provincial and £4275 
(Es. 42,750) to local and other fnnds. 

In 1881-82, under tho Director of Public Instruction, and tho 
Education Inspector, North-Enst Division, tho education of tho 
district was conducted by a local staff 423 strong, consisting of 
a deputy inspector with a yearly salnty of £180 (Rs. 1800), an 
assistant deputy inspector for Ndsik and Ahmadnagar with a yearly 
salary of £90 (Es. 900), and 421 masters and assistant masters of 
schools with yearly salaries ranging from £6 to £240 (Rs. 60- 
Es. 2400). 

In 230, of the 262 schools, Mardthi was taught ; in four Mardthi 
and Urdu ; in four English and Mardthi j one was a high school 
teaching English, Mardthi,, Sanskrit, and Persian to tho University 
entrance standard ; and throe were English- teaching schools for the 
children of Europeans and Eurasians at Igatpuri. 

The following figures show the increase of the tcadiing machinery 
of the district during tho last twenty-seven years. In 1855 there 
were fifteen vernacular schools with 1208 names on tho rolls. In 
1865-66 there were sixty schools, eight of them teaching English as 
well as Mardthi, with 4132 names on tho rolls. In 1875-70 there 
were 172 schools, including a high school, and a total of 8016 
pupils. In 1881-82 there wore 262 schools and 13,254 pupils. 

Two girls’ schools ,wero for tho first time opened in 1868 at Ndsik 
and Teola, A third was opened at Sinnar in 1878-79, and four 
more at Ohdndor, Mdlogaon, Ndndgaon, and Trimbak in 1881-82. 
In the Ohdndor school Urdu is taught,^ and in tho rest Mardthi. 
Of 321 girls, the total number of pupils in these schools in 1881-82 
279 were Hindus, forty -one Mnsalmdus, and one was a Bhil. 

B 23-42 
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The 1831 census returns give for the chief races of the diatrictj 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
742,873, the total Hindu population, 6699 (males 6630, females 69] 
or 0'90 per cent below fifteen and 1284 (males 1264, females 20} 
or 0-17 per cent above fifteen were under instruction j, 1182 
(males 1094, females 38) or 0‘15 per cent below fifteen and 17,771 
(males 17,627, females 144) or 2‘39 per cent above fifteen were' 
instructed j 308,968 (males 154,592, females 154,376) or 41 '59' 
per cent below fifteen and 407,018 (males 195,865, females 211,153) 
or 54' 78 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of *35,294, the' 
total Mnsalmdu population, 480 (males 476, females 4) or 1‘35 per, 
cent below fifteen and 96 (males 79, females 16) or 0'26 per cent 
above fifteen were under instruction ; 83 (males 74, females 9) or 
0'23 per cent below fifteen and 934 (males 925, females 9) or 2'64 
per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 12,985 (male.'!' 6498, females 
6487) or 36'79 per cent below fifteen and 20,717 (males 10,2^, 
females 10,428) or 58*69 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 
2644 Christians 292 (males 161, feqiales 131) or 11*04 per cent 
below fifteen, and 28 (males 16, females 12) or 1*05 per cent above 
fifteen were under instruction; 52 (males 36, females 16) or 1‘96 
per cent below fifteen and 1173 (males 944, females 229) or 44'36 
per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and 418 (males 212, f*®®® 
206) or 15*80 per cent below fifteen and 681 (males 401 , females 280) 
or 25*76 per cent above fifteen were illiterate : 


NAM Education Selum, 1881, 
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upils i>y Boce. The following statement shows that of the two races of the distriotj 

the Mnsalmdns have the larger proportion of their boys and girls 
under iimtruction. The marked increase in the number of llusalm^u 
pnpils since 1865 (from 185 to 740) is partly duo to the speem' 
efforts that have been made to increase the number of Urdu 
schools; 
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Of 13,254, tlie total number of pupils in Government and aided 
schools in 1881-82, there wore thirty Europeans, sevonty-nino 
Indo-Europeans, thirty-six Portuguese, 115 or 0'86 per cent Native 
Christians ; 2936 or 22'15 per cent Brdhmans ; 258 or 1"94 per cent 
Kshatriyas or llajputs ; seventy-two or 0'05 per cent Kdynsths or 
Prabhus } 162 or 1‘22 per cent Lingdyats ; 327 or 2‘46 per cent 
Jains ; 1087 or '8' 19 per cent traders, almost allVfinis and Bhdtids ; 
3198 or 24‘12 p'or cent husbandmen, chiefly Kunbis ; 2017 or 15‘14 
per cent artisans, Sondrs, Sntdrs, Lohdrs, and Sbimpis; 458 or 3‘45 
per cent shopkeepers, Ghdnohis, Kdchis, and Tdmbolis ; 199 or 1*49 
per cent labourers and servants. Dhobis, Bhistis, and Bhois ; 299 or 
2 ‘25 per cent depressed classes, Mochis, Dheds, Bhangis, Mdngs, 
and Mhdrs; and 358 or 2'70 per cent miscellaneous, Bhdts, 
Vanjdris, and Bharvdds; 1289 or 9‘72 per cent Musalmdns, of whom 
forty-four were Moghals, twenty-one Bohoris, 306 Midnds, 918 woro 
Khojds and Memans, and two were Pathdns ; twenty-two Pdrsis ; six 
Beni-Israels or Indian Jews ; and 306 or 2*80 per cent belonged to 
the aboriginal or hill tribes. 

The following table prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education Department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with the cost to Government : 

Nasih School Seturn, 1855-B6, 18GB-6G, and 1879-80. 
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Ndsilt School Set urn, 1855-BD, ISOS’CC, and JS70-80, 
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provision for teaching t 

to\m and: the country population’ gives the following results : 

soSoWnTii?! in 1879-80 nine Govemme 

““d an average httendan 
Sonia 0^4-6 per cent of the city popnlatioi. - Of the 

seven for boyr,LdSor°S ‘‘'rhSve'^®'® Tenacular schM 
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otlior scliools tlio cost variotl from £1 6s. OJtJ. to 5e. 8d. (Rs. 13-0-4' - 
.Us." 2-13-4). Since 1871, four pupils Lave, on an avei-nge, passed tho 
University entrance examination from tlio Ndsilc Higli School.^ In 
addition to the schools mentioned above there vrero in 1 879-SO three 
private schools belonging to the Church Mission Society at Sharanpnr 
near Nasik, one an Anglo-vomaculav and two vcrnaoulnr schools, 
one for boys and one for girls with seventy-seven names on tho 
rolls and an average attendance of seventy pupils. 

In Toola there wore in 1879-80 live schools, one a second grade 
Anglo-vernacular and four vomaoular schools with 404 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 359. Tho cost of each pupil 
in tho Anglo-vomaonlar school was £1 8«. 8gd. (Rs. 11-13-9) and in 
the vernacular schools from £1 9s. Sid. to 2®. Sid. (Rs. 14-13-8 - 
Rs. 1-5-5). ' 

In Malegaon there wore four schools, one of them a second grado 
Anglo-vernacular school and three vernaculav schools, with 874 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 262. Tho cost 
of each pupil in ^ the Anglo-vernacular school was £1 2s. 7^d. 

(Rs. 11-4-10), and in the vemacular schools from 14s. 3.1d. to 9s. Sid. 
(Rs. 7-2-4 -Rs. 4-18-8). 

In Sinnar there were two vernacular schools with 295 namos on 
the rolls' and an average attendance of 215 pupils. Tho cost for 
each pupil in the vernacular schools varied from 13s. lOd. to Ss. 9Jd. 
(Rs. 6-14-8 - Rs. 4-6-4). In Vinchur there was one vernacular school, 
with 113 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 92*3 pupils 
The coat of each pupil was 178. 8gd. (Rs. 8-13-6). In Ohdndor 
there were two vernacular schools, with 166 names on tho rolls and 
an average attendance of 122. Tho cost of each pupil varied from 
£1 2s. 9fc/. to 78. Igd. (Rs. 11-6-6 - Rs. 3-9-1). ^ ^ 

Exolnsivo of the six towns of Ndsik, Yeola, Sinnar, Mfilegaon, 
Vmohnr,and Ohdndor, the district of Ndsik was in 1879-80 provided 
with 158 schools or an average of one school for every ton inhabited 
Yiilages. 


The follorring statement shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions ; 

Ndgtk Village Schools, 1870-80. 
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Before tho opening of Government schools, every large villase 
had its private school which was generally taught by a Brfihman 
Smoe the opening of Government schools the number of private 
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Bcliools has (1879-80) fallen to twonty-tlirco with an attendance of 
630 pupils. Nearly ono-fourth of tho private schools aro found in 
ITdsik city ; thcrcstnro scattered over tho chief country, towns. Stray 
Brithmans sometimes opon tompomry schools in villages where 
there are no Govornmont schools, but few of these rillages can 
supply as many as ten pnpils. The Brdhmnn teacher is paid gene- 
rally in grain and sometimes in cash. His total yearly receipts 
probably vary from £7 4». to £8 8s. (Rs. 72 -Rs. 81). In lar^e 
villages whoro Govornment schools aro now opened, teachers of this 
class usod to com from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 > Rs.loO) a year and 
sometimes more. The managers of such schools have several sources 
of income. On joining tho school a boy offers from 6d. to 2s. (Re.} - 
Re. 1) and a cocoannt to Sarasvati, tho goddess of learning. The 
usual rate of fees varies from 3d. to le. (2-8 annas) a month accord- 
ing to tho means of the pupil’s parents. Tho master generally gives 
two holidays, on the first and tho last day of tho mouth, and on 
theso days ho receives from each pupil a betclnnt, a quarter of an 
anna and a handful, or phaski, of grain. lYhon a boy has . 
finished tho mnltiplication tables ho is generally promoted to tho 
class of copy, kharda, writers. On promotion ho pays tho master a 
foe of from 2s. to 4s. (Ro. I - Rs. 2). These promotions are mndo on 
lucky days such as tho New Year’s Day (March- April or October - 
November), tho tenth of tho first half otAshvin (Angust-Septomber), 
and Makar Sankrdni (12th January). On tho occasion of the thread 
or marriage ceremony of one of the pnpils the teacher claims a 
present of a turban and a pair of waistcloths. Boys seldom stay at' 
theso schools after they are fifteen, and most of the pupils are under 
ten or twelve. Girls do not attend private schools. Boys of from 
six to eight or nine aro taught the multiplication tables, and after- ■ 
wards loam to write by tracing letters on a sanded board,' The 
best of these private schools teach their pupils to read current 
Mardthi or Modi fiuently and write it clearly, and give them extreme 
skill in mental arithmetic. Tho boys go to tho teacher’s dwellings. ' 
If his house is small tho master hires or procures a place for his 
school. 


Two weekly Mardthi papers are published in Ndsik town, tho Kisik 
^itta or Nasik News of ten and the Ganga Ldhari or tho Ganges’ 
Waves of three years’ standing. Both are poorly conducted 'on 
single sheets and cost subscribers 4s. (Rs. 2) a year if paid in advance, 
and 6s. (Rs. 3) if paid in arrears. Tho circulation of each of the 
two papers is below 100 copies. Other papers have from time to 
time been started in Ndsik, but all have &iled from want of support. 

• Nasik Native General Library, which was established 

three libraries, one at Yeola which was begun in 
™ Mdlegaon, tho Camp Library opened in 1853 and 
e Town Librwy in 1865. There are also two reading-rooms at 
and at Dindori. The Ndsik Library is accommodated in the 
formerly the Poshwd’s palace. Besides 
doiliQB papers, the library subscribes for tho two Bombay 

Subsln«i English and vernacular.' 

cnptions varying from 6d. to 6e. (Re.i . Rs. 3) amount to about 
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£5 (Es. 50) a montla, and the local mnnioipality pays a yearly grant 
of £10 (Es. 100). The charges amonnt to abont £60 (Es. 600) a year. 
The Teola Library is held in a hired building. It subscribes for 
several vernacular papers and has about 400 volumes, mostly 
vernacular. The subscriptions vary from 3d. to 2». (Ee.j-Ee. 1) 
a month and yield about £12 (Es, 120) a year, the mnnioipality 
paying a yearly grant of £6 (Es. 60). The charges come to about 
£10 (ks. 100). The MSlegaon Camp Library is held in a Govera- 
ment building. At starting, besides presents of books from English 
officers, the library had a donation of £5 (Es. 50) from Lord Falk- 
land, the Governor of Bombay, and Wo donations of £20 (Rs. 200) 
and £25 2s. (Es. 251) from European and Native residents of the 
camp. The library subscribes for some weekly papers, English and 
vernacular, and has about IlOO volumes, mostly English and a few 
vernacular. The library has a yearly income of about £12 (Rs. 120), 
wWoh is solely derived from monthly subscriptions which vary from 
6d. to 2s. (Ee.i - lie. 1). The charges amount to about £0 (Eb. 90) 
a year. The Mdlegaon City Library is held in a hired house. It had 
a building of its own which was destroyed by the 1872 floods. 
The library subscribes for a few vernacular newspapers, and has 
about 300 volumes, most of them presented by Mr. G. Jb\ Sheppard, 
O.S., who was the First Assistant Collector of Khdndesh when the 
Ubrary was started. Monthly subscriptions ranging from 6d. to 2s. 
(Re.i - Re. 1) yield a yearly income of abont £40 (Es. 400), and the 
Mdlegaon municipality pays a yearly grant of £3 1 2s. (Rs. 36). The 
charges amount to about £10 (Es. lOU). The Sinnar Reading-room 
started in 1874 subscribes for eight weekly papers; the library 
contains about fifty volumes. The yearly income of aWut £15 
(Rs. 160) is derived from monthly subscriptions and a yearly 
municipal grant of £2 8$. (Es. 24). The charges amount to about 
£12 (Rs. 120). The Diudori reading room ooutains about fifty 
•volumes and has got about twenty subscribers, the average yearly 
income being £4 (Es. 40) and the expenditure £3 12s. (Es. 36). 

Several societies or aahhda have been started in Ndsik. The 
Ndsik Sdrvajanik Sabha or Public Society was started on the 15th 
of May 1860, under the influence of the Poona Society of the 
name. Forty-two names wore originally registered as members, 
but tbo number has since fallen to thirty-one. The subscription of 
the momboTS is supposed to represent one day’s income. The 
society met regularly for about a year and twice petitioned Govern- 
ment on municipal matters. There was w'slight revival of interest 
in October 1880. With this exception, since 1870, the existence of 
the society has been little more thou nominal. 

On tbe 7th April 1 876, three Deccan Brahmans went from Ndsik 
to Sinnar and persuaded 15 18 of the Sinnar people to form a public 
society, sdniajanik sabha, and sign a paper making this society their 
agents. Of the 1518 persons, who signed the paper, 138 were 
chosen members. No additions have since been made. The 
members are all Hindns, chiefly Brdhmans, pleaders, merchants, and 
largo landholders. The yearly expenditure which amounts to abont 
£5 (Rs. 60) is met by subscription. There is n standing committee, 
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and quarterly general meetings are held. The society petitioned 
Government in 1876 against the Revenue Jurisdiction Bill, and in 
favour of repairing the Sinnar tovrn walls. It is said to have no load 
influence. 

On thelSth June 1880, aLandlord’s Wellwishing Society, Indmddr 
EUeehhu Sabha, was started at Ndsih. The objects of the society 
are stated to be to consider the orders relating to the holders of land 
and other state grants, and lay their grievances before Government; 
to suggest changes for the benefit of these Glasses ; and to give 
advice to landholders and grant-holders. The society nmnbera 
foriy-five members, most of whom are local land and grant holders. 
The objects of the society are carried out by a sub-committee which 
meets once a fortnight. The expenses amount to £3 (Rs. 30) a 
year. They are met by contributions from four of the members: 
The society has thrice petitioned Government, against section 85 of 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code, against the levy of Local Funds 
Cess from the holders of grant or mi dm. lands, and in favour of 
allowing the holders of alienated villages to nome their own village 
officers. 

The NSsik Elocution Society or VaJetritva Sabha, was started on 
tho 25th of August 1878, at Nasik, by some of the leading people 
of the town. The object of the society is to encourage pubhe 
speaking by giving prizes to good MardtM speakers. Two or three 
subjects, political sociol or religious, are announced every year by 
tho secretary, and candidates are invited to speak on those subjects at 
a public meeting to be held two months after the issue of the notice. 
A committee of five members chosen from the audience decides the 
merits of the speakers, and prizes of from £2 1 6s. to £3 10s. (Rs. 28* 
Rs. 35) are given to the successful competitors. The necessary 
funds are raised by private yearly subscriptions, and the subscribers 
are considered members of the Sabha for the time being. 

On the 9th May 1880, a literary society called the Qvrvm Parisluti 
or Sanskrit Society was established by Mr. Shivram Edmkrislma 
with tho object of raising a class of fluent Sanskrit speakers. 1^0 
socieiy consists of a President, two vice-presidents, two secretaries, _ 
and eight permanent members. A meeting is held on the first day 
of every Hindu month at which Sanskrit only is spoken. At each 
meeting the President chooses a theme for tho next meetio^- 
Candi&tes who are willing to speak on the proposed theme send m 
their names, and, on the day of the meeting, four members form a. 
committee and assign a certain number of marks to each speaker. , 
At tho close of tho meeting the marks are shown to the President 
who gives a prize to the speaker to whom the largest number of 
marks has been awarded. The meetinga.of the society are popular 
and successful, and have revived the interest in Sanskrit which had 
nearly died out.^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

l^isiE is one o£ tLe healtliiest dish-icts in Western India. The 
eastern parts are subject to great varieties o£ temperaturOj the 
thermometer occasionally falling below the freezing point in January 
and February and rising to 100° in April and May. Over the whole 
district the average yearly maximum temperature is about 83° 
and the minimum about 68 . The rainfall is heavy in the hilly tracts 
in the weatj modoi'ato in the centre^ and uncertain and scanty 
in the east. Westerly winds prevail during the hot' weather 
(March- May) and in the rainy season (June-Ootober), and north- 
east and north winds during the cold months (November -March). 

Tho commonest and most fatal disease is fever^ sometimes of a 
malignant type.' Nest to fevers the chief diseases are bowel 
complaints^ bronchitisj and skin diseases. Except that guinea-worm 
is common during the rainy months, nothing has been recorded of 
tho other forms of local disease. 

Fever, winch is most common after the close of the rainy season 
(Ootober-November), is the groat endemic disease causing more than 
fifty per cent of the total deaths. The type of fever is almost 
always intermittent at the beginning, and in ordinary cases remains 
intermittent throughout tho attack for a longer or shorter period. 
Spasms of fever often follow one another, till tho patient is reduced 
to great weakness accompanied by enlargement of the spleen, followed 
by a fatal attack of inflammation of tho Inn^s or bowels. In the 
more severe seizures tho fever spasms quickly change into low 
continual fever, under which the patient rapidly sinks to coma and 
death. Malarial fevers are commoner than might be expected in a 
district so free from marshes or large tracts of forest.® Of 145,989 
or a yearly average of 11,230 deaths from fever during the thirteen 
years ending 1881, there were 3684 deaths in 1869, 5666 in 1870, 
7788 in 1871, 12,429 in 1872, 9070 in 1873, 8501 in 1874, 11,167 in 
1875, 12,008 in 1876, 14,899 in 1877, 21,360 in 1878, 11,709 in 
1879, 11,481 in 1880, and 16,827 in 1881. 

Of 19,544 or a yearly average of about 1503 deaths from bowel 
complaints during the thirteen years ending 1881 , there were 988 

* The acconnt of diseases and epidemics has been compiled from information 
supplied by Honorary Assistant Surgeon B. Bum, _ 

’ In Dr. Iioith’s opinion the preraTenco of nmlsna is due to tho layer of trap that 
underlies tho thin surface oosting of grovel nnd soil. The underlying rock prevents 
the water from'draining and leaves a sodden surface soil, which under the inflnonco 
of n hot sun breeds u heavy malarious heat. 
b23— 43 
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deatlis ia 1869, 1181 in 1870, 1748 in 1871, 1950 in 1872, 1106 in 
1873, 1337 in 1874, 1716 in 1876, 1630 in 1876, 1764 in 1877,2010 
in 1878, 1122 in 1879, 1201 in 1880, and 1791 in 1881. 

During the thirteen years ending 1881 only two years 1873 and 
1874 have been free from cholera. In the remaining eleven jaws 
the number of deaths averaged 1078 or 1*69 per 1000. Tbs 
epidemic was fiercest in 1875 when there were 2812 deaths or S’S3 , 
per 1000, and mildest in 1870 when there were fifty-three dcalhs : 
or 0*09 per 1000, The details are : t 
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In 1881, when there were 1461 or 44*61 per cent deaths out cf 
8276 attachs, the district was free from cholera until the 3ld of 
July, when a case was reported from the town of Mdlegnon. On 
that day there' were 14 attacks and 8 deaths. In August there 
were 977 attacks and 476 deaths. In September cholcm continnw 
unabated, disappearing only in Teola and causing 420 deaths oat 
of 1096 attacks. In October though it disappeared from Igolp'"’ 
sub-division and Mdlegaon cantonment it reappeared in Tooh, 
causing 503 deaths out of 1 106 attacks. In November there was a 
sudden decrease though it continued in five sub-divisions cansiefc' 
59 deaths out of 82 attacks. The last case occurred in Nauipur m 
Bdgldn on the 30th of Novomber. Of 147 affected by cholera ont 
of 1629, one was in July, 39 in August, 69 in Septombor, 47 fc 
October, and one in November. 

Since tbo beginning of British mle cholem has from time to ; 
broken out with more or loss severity in tlio town of Ndsik. h* 
impure water-supply, its low-lying and crowded quarters nut^®*. < 
from the breeze, and the frequent arrivals of nnlioulthy piljjn®* 
make Nasik specially liable to attacks of oliolenv. Tho severest 
outbreaks on record wore in 1819-20, 1829-30, and in 183S-S2* 
Besides tboso specially fatal outbreaks, tbo Nasik hospital rclumt 
show that in fourteen years^ cholera was epidemic, and that in tvo 
more (1857 and 1868) sporadic cases occurred. In tbo fourteen yW'f* 
wLon^it was opidoroic, cholera has broken out twice in JanuaTyi 
onco in February, twico in April, tlirco times in May, twice in Junf. 
onco in J uly, onco in August, and onco in Smitcniber. The diseas*’ 
seems never to have appeared in March, October, November, fif 
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Deoem'ber. But, at one time or another, it has prevailed during 
every month of the year; in June nine times, in May eight times, 
in July seven times, in February and April four times, in Janna'^ 
three times, in March, August and September twice, and in 
October, November and December, once. 

In 1846 there were 1440 deaths, about 2000 in 1854, and about 
230 in 1869. Since 1870 a more accurate record has been kept of 
the progress of the difierent epidemics. In 1871, between the 28th 
April and the 5th July, there were 134 seizures and 45 deaths. In 
1872 cholera appeared on the 25th January and lasted till the 
24th February. It broke out again on the 7th of May and continued 
till the 28th of August. In both outbreaks there were altogether 
441 seizures and 185 deaths. The N5sik hospital returns for the 
eight years ending 1882 record 1 1 cases and 5 deaths in 1875, 2 
cases and 2 deaths in 1876, 24 cases and 11 deaths in 1877, 25 cases 
and 9 deaths in 1878, no cases in 1879 and 1880, 70 cases and 9 
deaths in 1881, and 140 cases and 38 deaths in 1882. 

In all these outbreaks the disease seems to have been the true 
Asiatic malignant cholera, though the later outbreaks, perhaps from 
the greater care paid to the cleanness of the town, have been some- 
what mild. The attacks have been slightly more frequent in the 
hot months than at other seasons. The heat and the scanty supply 
of water may have been predisposing causes ; but the difference 
has not been sufficiently marked to prove that the hot weather 
specially favours the disease. Except a few sporadic cases, the to>vn 
has at times been altogether free from cholera for one, two, and 
even four years.. From August 1869 till April 1871 cholera was 
unknown. On tlie 28th of April 1871 a case occurred and was traced 
to travellers returning from Fandharpur, whei’e cholera bad prevailed 
in the previous November. The cause of the two outbreaks in 
•1872 could not be distinctly traced. But an examination of the 
death reports of the different sub-divisions showed that cholera had 
prevailed, more or less from the time of its introduction from 
Pandharpur in November 1870 to November 1872, when it entirely 
ceased. As far as has been observed, cholera attacks all classes in 
all parts of the town, though on the whole tho poor suffer most. In 
the outbreak between the 14th of May and 26tli of July 1846, in 
a population of 23,091, of 1950 seizures 1440 were fatal or 8’4 per 
cent of attacks and 6'2 per cent of deaths. In the 1871 outbreak, 
in a population of 22,878, of 134 seizures 45 were fatal, or a 
percentage of 0'6 of attacks, and 0*2 of deaths. In 1872, in a 
population of 22,436, of 441 seizures 185 were fatal or nearly 2 per 
cent of attacks and O'l per cent of deaths. 

After cholera the leading epidemics are sraall-pox, measles, and 
hooping congh. Since the beginning of British role the district has 
probably never been frbe from small-pox. Of 7071, or a yearly 
average of 544 deaths from small-pox during tho thirteen years 
ending 1881, there were 68 deaths in 1869, 64 in 1870, 164 in 1871, 
2152 in 1872, 170 in 1873, 48 in 1874, 39 in 1875, 872 in 1876, 
8431 in 1877, 53 in 1878, 5 in 1879, 1 in 1880, and 4 in 1881. 
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Measles attract little attention. Cases are almost nercr bronglit 
for treatmentj and are not recorded separately in the Iiedti 
returns. •' • - 

Hooping congh occasionally prevails, and cases are sometimes 
brought to the Ndsilc dispensaiy. But, ns far as is known, fis 
disease docs not occur in n severe form. 

In cases of fever the usual treatment by native practitioners is, ' 
at the beginning of the attack, if the fever is slight, to presenbo , 
about four ounces of svarm water in three doses to produce diaphoresis I 
and lower the system. After this about eight ounces of a decoction 
of ringni Solannm jacqninii roots, kutM Picorrhiza karroo, ginger, 
gulvel Tinospom oordnolin, and roots of the castor-oil plant are . 
proscribed twice a day. In severe fevers no medicine is pven to 
nine days, and no food or drink except gruel and warm water. 04 
the tenth day the same decoction is administered as in cases ot 
slight fever. If coma sets in red hot irons are applied ' 
'temples. In cases of bronchitis one-fourth part of a croton-SOT' 
steeped in cow’s urine is taken to open the bowels. 
about four ounces of a decoction made of ringni roots, . 

vasica, and gxilvel are prescribod thrice a day, and sonr'or oiw 
articles of food are forbidden. For diarrhooa small quantities m- 
ndgarmotha or the roots of Oyperus rotundas, indrajav or the seeds 
of Wrightia puboscens, the tender leaves of bel ASgle mamptoi 
honey, ahevari Bombax malabarica gum, ani dlidyti 
tomentosa flowers are mixed and taken in curds thrice a 
little molasses. In cases of dysentery the treatment intd 
dose of castor-oil and ginger tea. Then the roots of kuda y 
antidysonterica, the tender leaves of beZ, ndgarmotha, aud»flZ«®riB 
spathy leaves of Andropogon oitratus are pounded and made i“0 
small pills which are taken three or four times a day. The paticpt ' 
diet is confined to rice, pulse, and curry mixed with kokam Garcimd 
purpurea. For cholera, garlic, cumin-seed, saindhav or rook-scti 
blaokpepper, yu'mpZt or the fruit of Piper longa, and asafootida i“* 
mixed and made into pills' and taken with lime-juice. One ortvo 
of these pills are given daily, or oftener if necessary. Hot bricks 
applied and the body is rubbed with ginger powder. The drink is » 
decoction of vdvding EmbelUoa ribes seeds. ' 

In 1881, besides the civil hospital at Hdsik, there were 

anonsflvinB /iTin cnnli 'KTXiAnMAn ^ 


dispensary, have special buildings. In 1881, 46,836 persons comps’®® 
with 48,752 in the previous year were treated in the hospital im® 
dispensaries. Of the whole number 386 were iri-door and ■ 
out-door patients against 349 in-door and 48,403 out-door in l88''v 
The cost was £1744 6s. (Es. 17,443). 

The msifc civil hospital was established in 1840. In 1881 the chief 
disuses Tvere intesfanal Tvorms, skin discaseSj malarious feversj 
dysenteiy, and diairliooa. Cholera appeared in 
September and October, and out of 70 cases 9 died. The number 

ont-door and 260 in-door patients. The cost vras 
toaa Gs. (Rs. 8883). 
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Tho MAlegaon dispensary ■was establisliecl in 1869. The bnilding 
is in good repair. In 1881 the chief diseases ■were malarious 
fevers, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and eye and lung diseases. 
Cholera existed in an epidemic form from July to November. 
The number treated was 6780 ont-door and 7 in-door patients. The 
cost was £164 16s. (Es. 1648). 

The Teola dispensary was established in 1868 in a hired bnilding, 
and is in good repair. In 1881 the chief diseases were malarious 
fevers, skin diseases, respiratory affections, ophthalmia, and bowel 
complaints. The only epidemic was an outbreak of hooping cough. 
Tho number of persons treated was 7434, all out-patients, against 
10,504 in tho previous year. The cost ■was £170 4s. (Es. 1702). 

Tho Dindori dispensary was established in 1872. The building 
is in good repair, but quarters for the hospital assistant and a dead- 
house aro much required. In 1 881 the chief diseases were ophthalmia, 

. malarious fevers, sldn diseases, bowel complaints, and lung and throat 
affections. Cholera prevailed in September and October. 118 
children were successfully vaccinated ; and 4480 out-door and 20 
in-door patients were treated. The cost was £96 10s. (Rs. 955). 

Tho Sinnar dispensary was established in 1878. The building is 
in good repair. In 1881 the pre-vailing diseases were intestinal 
worms, malarious fevers, and skin diseases. 4705 out-door and 
eleven in-door patients were treated. The cost was £136 128. 
(Rs. 1360). 

The Satdna dispensary was opened in 1875. The building is well 
situated and in good order. In 1881 the chief diseases were 
malarious fevers, ophthalmia, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and 
lung and throat affections. Cholera prevailed in an epidemic form in 
September and October, and out of 398 cases 152 proved fatal. 4566 
out-door and 40 in-door patients were treated. Tho cost was 
£87 16s, (Rs.878), 

The'Pimpalgaondispensai7wasestablishedinl879. The building 
is in good order. ^ In 188 1 the chief diseases were malarious fevers, 
worms, ophthalmia, and skin diseases. 176 children were vaccinated ; 
and 8055 out-door and 33 in-door patients were treated against 7668 
and 20 in the previous -year. Tho cost was £144 16s. (Rs. 1448). 

Tho Feint dispensary was established in 1863. The building is 
in good order, but a latrine and a dead-house are required. In 1881 
the chief diseases were intestinal worms, malarious fevers, skin 
diseases, and ophthalmia. There was no epidemic. 91 children 
wore vaccinated ; and 1799 out-door and 15 in-door patients were 
treated against 2494 and 32 in the previous year. The cost was 
£106 10s. (Es. 1065). 

^According to the 1881 census returns, 3716 (males 1952, females 
1764) persons or 'd-? per cent of the population were infirm. Of the 
total nnmhor, 8397 (males 1774, females 1623) were Hindus, 149 
(males 87, females 62) were Musalmans, 10 Christians, and 160 
came under tho head of Othere, Of 3716, the total number of 
infirm persons, 159 (males 102, females 57) or 4‘28 per cent were 
of unsound mind, 2455 (malo8'll40, females 1316) or 66-04 per cent 
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were hlind, 508 (males 277, females 231) orl8‘C7 per cent \sere Jed 
and dumL, and 594 (males 433, females 161) or 10*33 per cent lepers. 
The details are : 

JVHsii Infirmlia, 1S8U 
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Whenever the rains are scanty or irregular, great 
cattle occurs at the end of the following hot season. 

Cattle-disease prevails more or less in every part of the Ji^^ 
but it is commoner and deadlier in the Dtog villngos . 
near the Sahyadris than in the villages further to the ®®*.. .. 
Ndsik and Sinnar, when cattle are attacked with the 
slierpa, the tongue becomes black and the animal loses its ®1*I!^ 
and often dies after two or three days' illness. In 
dori, and Niphdd, the disease called hdvali or hulhdndija tig 
with copious foecal discharges. These discharges change to®^ 
colour and have a foul smell. The animal refuses food 
and dies within three days. Should it survive the thud_®fi . ** 
will probably recover. After death the entrails are found 
and swollen, and the liver covered with pustules. Ib 
animals are attacked with the foot and month disease oalku ' 
There is a vesicular eruption of the lining membrone of the month » 
nostrils, and of the skin above and between the hoofs. The bOWW 
aiumal_ becomes listless and refuses food. After three days them » 
a ruming of the nose, the lower parts of the legs swell, and !««« 

vesicles are found immediately above the hoofs. AM® 
the ^th day after seieure the vesicles between the hoofs hecome 
smul \ilceT8; Tvliich cbtHsb la<zneii6ss. Ulcers are also seen on tli® 
and inside of the mouth and the nostrils. If the animal laj®® 
^operly taken care (jf, maggots appear in the nostrils nod aho® 
the feet, and the animal becomes either permanently lame or oics* 
In 1870 about 1000 Lead of cattle are said to have died from 
disease in the NAsik sub-division. 

In the year 1881-82, under the supervision of the Deputy SanitMl 
^mmissionw, Northern Deccan Begistration District, incladiog , 
Ndsifc, Ahmodnagar, Poona, and ShoMpnr, lie work <« 
vaccination was torried on by thirteen operators with yearh 
salanea varying £1C 16*. (Rs. 1C8) to ds 10s. (Es.288). Of 
f over the ruml parts of th® 
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,241 re-vaccmations, compared -witli 14j845 primary vaccinations in 
■ 1869-70, Tvlien-no re -vaccination was carried on. In 1881-82 out of 
18,984 infants available for vaccination 13,221 were vaccinated. 

The following abstract shows the chief points of interest connected 
with the age and the race of the persons vaccinated : 
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In 1881-82 the total cost of these operations was £756 16s. 
(Es. 7568) or about 85<i. (5| annas) for each successful case. The 
entire charge was made up of the following items : Supervision 
and inspection £383 18s. (Es. 3839), establishment £360 8s. 
(Es. 3604), and contingencies £12 10s. (Rs. 125). Of these, the 
supervising and inspecting charges were wholly met from provincial 
funds. Of the rest the expense of £846 6s. (Es. 3463) on 
, account of rural vaccinators was borne by the local funds of the 
different sub-divisions, while in Ndsik the municipality paid the sum 
of £26 12s. (Es. 266) for the services of the town vaccinator. 

The total number of deaths in the thirteen years ending 1881, as 
shown in the SanitaryCommi8sioner’syearlyreports,iB 211,695 or an 
average yearly mortality of 16,284, or, according to the 1881 census, 
of 2’08 per cent of the whole population. Of the average number of 
deaths, 11,230 or 69'0 per cent were returned as due to fevers, 1078 
or G'62 per cent to cholera, 544 or 3’4 per cent to small-pox, 1503 or 
9-23 per cent to bowel complaints, and 1919 or 11 ’78 per cent to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 
175 or 1'07 per cent of the average mortality of the district. Of 160 
deaths from violence and accidents in 1881, ninety-one were caused 
by drowning, four of them suicidal, seventy-four accidental and 
thirteen otherwise ; one was by poisoning ; five were by hanging j 
six by wounding ; four caused by wild beasts ; twenty-one by 
snake bites, and thirty-two by other causes. Of 21,562 or 2’76 
per cent deaths in 1881, the greatest number, 2698, was in the 
month of October and the least, 1208, in March. Of the whole 
number, 4211 or 19'53 were under one year, 7634 or 85'40 
between one and twenty years, 2135 or 9'90 between twenty and 
thirty, 1959 or 9‘09 between thirty and forty years, 1655 or 7'68 
between forty and fifty, 1702 or 7'89 between fifty and sixty, and 
2266 or 10'51 above sixty years. During the eleven years ending 
1881, the number of births was returned at 198,706, or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 18,046 or, according to the 1881 census, 2'31 
per cent of the population. The details are : 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

SUB-DlVl SIGNS.* 

Ma'legaon, in tLo norfcli-eastj the largest snb-<Jivision _ in the 
distiictj is bounded on the north by the Pimpalnor jind Dhulia, and 
on the east by the Dhiilia and Ghdlisgaon aub-divisioi*3 of IQislndesh } 
On the south-east and south by NAndgaon and Chnudor; and on the 
west by Kalvah and BAglan. . Its area .is about 775 square miles. 
In 18S1 its population was 78j498 or 101 to the square miloj and its 
land revenue £19,971 (Es. 1,99,710). 

Of the 775 square miles, all of which have b^on surveyed in 
■wsa \s3 iiia eS. 

The rest, according to the revenue survey, contains 848,117 acres 
or 73‘52 per cent of arable land j 55,728 or 11*77 per" cent of 
unarable land; 53,809 or 11‘36 per cent of grass or kuran; and 
16,880 or 3‘35 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and sti'eams. 
Prom the 348,117' acres of arable land, 11,034 have to be takeh 
on account of alienated land in Government villsges. Of the 
balance of 336,483 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 22p,984 or 67*45 per cent were under tillage in 1881. 

North of the Girha, which runs from west to east _ by the central 
town of Mdlogaon, the sub-division is hilly, much of it covered with 
anjan, Hardwiclda binata. South of the Qima> except a few 
small bare hills near the Ohilndor boundary, it is flat and tree- 
less. Most of the land in the centre and south is tilled, but in the 
north there is little cultivation, some of the villages being almost 
deserted because of their feverish climate and poor soil, Thore 
'are three chief ranges of hills, in the north, in the centre, ond in the 
south. The northern range ‘is horseshoe-shaped and rises abruptly 
to a height of about GOO feet. To the east is a conical hill of 
equal height, on which stands the fort of Gdlna. Bjccept a cart-road 
under the Galna -fort, the only path across the hills northwards to 
Ehandesh is a difficult track along a ravine through the villages of 
Bhadgaon and Kokoni in the extreme north-weSt. Tho central 
range, three or four miles south of tho Bold, crosses the whole sub- 
division from west to east. The hills are equally steep wi^ the 
northern range and are passable for carts in only tnfo places, in the 
west at Garhegaon on the Mdlegaon-Surat road, pud in the east at 
Bahidi on the road from MAlegaon to Gdlna. From the middle 
of this second range a winding line of low hills, about 100 feet 
high, stretches south-east to the Gima, then turnO along the Gima 


1 Tlio sections on Aspect, Climate, and Water liaro been oontrihhtod by Mr, P. I», 
Charles, C.S,, and Mr. Cooke, O.S. 
n 23—44 
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to ilio tnosi easterly point iu tlio anb'dtvision, and tben tutii^ 
no.nrly following llio eastern boimdnry. The country eaclosedly 
this winding line forms a low Inlilulnnd irUch is drained tm 
west to cast by tlic dccp>cnt clmnncl of tbo Kanaldi. Tbc bills sn 
cro.ssod in several places by cart-roads. Tbo southern nngs lid 
Bopamtos lildlcgnott from dhdndor i.s crossed by tlic great Boinluj' 
Agra liigliway and the Mdlcgnon-Monmitd road tlirongb Cirf. 
Tbero aro also several cattle paths nt rnrions points. 

Except tho forest tracts in tho north, wbicli aro fovotish te » 
month or two after tho rains, the climate is healthy. In bfiireliiid 
April hot west winds blow with great force, and tho temperature is 
much higher than in tho neighbouring suh-dirision of Cbiulv. 
Daring tho twelve years ending 1881 tho rainfall at tbecfnbd* 
station of Mfilegaon averaged 22*07 inches. Tlio details arc: • 


jVdlfffaon /faiii/iif/, lS70-lSSt, 
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Mdicgaon is well snpplicd. with water, almost every puft w , 
it hoiiig crossed by rivers and streams. Tho chief rivers arotM 
Bori in tho north with its tributaries, and the Girno in tho cenns ^ 
with its tributories tho Mosam, the Parsnla, tho Sub', and the , 

Tho Bori enters from Biigldn a few miles north-west of - 

and Hows east along tho vnlloy to tho south of tho Gahja 
It is a small rivor, with a sandy bod, out from twenty to fluriy 
below tho surrounding courit^, and with banks thickly dolh™ 
with anjm trees, ospeoinlly on tho north side. Tho Girna rises tt , 
the BdglAn Sahyddris, about fifty miles west of the 
boundary, and receives sevorol feeders boforo it enters the sun- 
It flows from west to cast, nearly through the centre of to 
Bub-division, along a wide bed in some parts roo&, in others-sanph . 
and generdly from ten to fifty feet below the level of tho surroimtog 
country. It has a considerable stream all the year round, and in to 
rams the floods nse suddenly and to a great height, not uncommonly 
damaging tho villages on its banks. Two miles south of Mdlega® 
the nver is crossed by a bridge on the Bombay-Agra road. ™ 
its leederSj tho jilosaza ont0rs from tho north-west near Chutan®! 

and flowmg south-east, falls into tho. Girna near the town o 
Malogaon. Except that the stream is scantier and the channel 
narrower, tho bed is znach tho same as the bed of the Ghna 
a flow of water throaghout the year. The Parsula and the SuH ar®, 
small streams which rise in the southern hills and flow.north-castj'’ 
thOT streams continue to ran throughout the year. ThePdnian^- 
mng nfow miles west of Manhiad and flowing north-east, forms to ' 

boundary of MiUegaon and foUs 
So 5^10 bed is rooky, abontflfty.,- 

^ country, and the banks are steep. Thm-a 

plMerbnt'^Mo^rf'SB^* Bndrnk, Khadh*, L'd other.’ 

P aces, tut none of 'them are ns»d for imgatim.- Several othei? ’ 
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■were built in 1876-77 out of local fnnds^. as famine •works, but for 
want of proper waste-weirs many of tbem lia've burst. Besides 
these there were, in' 1881-32, 1440 wells, of which 78 were with 
steps and 1362 without steps, 19 dams, 6 dlielcudis or water-lifts, 
and 19 ponds. 

Fifty-four villages of this sub-division, which fall 1869 formed part 
of Khftndesh, were in 1746 given by the Peshwa to Gop41r4,v Shivdev 
with the title of Rjtje Bahddnr of Mdlegaon. They continued in his 
family till the cession of Xhdndesh in 1818, when some of the 
villages were resumed by the British ; the rest were resumed in 1849. 

Unlike tho other sub-divisions of Nasik, Mdlegaon forms a single 
group of 144 villages, all of which were surveyed and settled in 
1866-67. The figures of the year of settlement, compared with those 
of tho year before, show a rise in tho occupied area of 33,823 acres, 
in the waste of 103,229 acres, in remissions of £3030 (Bs. 30,300), 
and in collections -of £308 (Bs. 3080) or 2*3 per cent. Compared 
. with the average* of the ten previous years the figures of the year 
of settlement show a rise ini the occupied area of 67,788 acres, in the 
waste of 86,484 acres, 1 in remissions of £2957 (Rs. 29,570), and in 
collootions of £3106 (Bs. 31,060) or 29*3 per cent. The average 
of tho twelve years since the survey settlement, compared with the 
average of the ten years before tbe survey settlement, shows a rise 
in the occupied area of 73,008 acres, in the waste of 72,851 acres, in 
remissions of £633 (Es. 6330), and in colleotions of £4648 (R8.46,480). 
Compared with the average of the ten years before the survey 
settlement, the returns for 1877-78 show a rise of 92,141 acres or 
64*3 'per cent in the tillage area and of £5864 (Bs. 53,640) or 60' 7 
per cent in collections. During the twelve years since the survey 
settlement yearly remissions have been granted, the largest sums 
being £3032 (Rs. 30,320) in 1866-07, and £4048 (Bs. 40,480)' in 
1871-72. 


-The following statement gives the details ; 

Mdlegaon TtUaga and Land Revenue, 18G6-I878, 
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Rs. 
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13DD17 

11,590 

16147S 

50,816 

70.70S 

12 

1 

19 

120,066 

901 

715 

5977 
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16CC^>7 to 

17^459 

11,637 
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1G3,015 

122,859 

30,818 

" 

30,318 
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2138 

772 

4141 
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115, 7GS 

11,790 
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76,011 

77,872 

747 

1 

746 

102,903 

380 
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2434 
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11.80G 

200,566 
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7074 


7074 

146,614 

1S42 

1436 

2868 

162,100 

210 

lSi7>7B ... 

208.090 

11,609 

210,099 
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6 

154,754 

L 

•4 

8155 

1105 

159,318 

1439 


^ The apparent iticrcaso'or decrenso in total area in 'this and other snrroy groups 
is dno to tho incompleteness and inaccuracy of tho rotnins in use before the 
introduction of tho surrey. 
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1881. 
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According to tlie 1881-82 retnfns^ the. agricultural stockiB 
Government villages amounted to 8992 ploughs^ 3142 carts, <20,17» 
bullocks, 23,560 cows, 9063 buffaloes, 1366 horses, 34,872 sheep osl 
goats, and 193 asses. > , ' ' 

In 1880-81, 7446 holdings or HhM&s were recorded with aa 
average area of 31| acres and an average rental of £2 lie. l\i 
(Es. 2S-9-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of '241 acres at a yearly 
rent of £2 Os. l^d. pts. 20-1-0). U distributed among the vhole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 3| 
aci'es and the incidence of the land tax to 5s. 7\d. (Bs. P-IS-O). 

In 1880-81, of 222,397 acres held for tillage, 19,619 or 8-82 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 202,773 ams 
1083 were twice cropped. Of 203,861 acres, the area under acttul 
tillage, grain crops occupied -162,689 or 79‘80 per cent) 118,097 pi 
them under hdjri Penicillaria spicata,'.39, 810 . under yoort'Sorglnlo 
vnlgare, 2699 under wheat gahu Qkitionm oostfrum, 965 under 
rice lihdt Oryza sativa, 677 under maize malcJca Zea, mays, and 41, 
under other cereals. Pulses occupied 14,001 acres or 6‘86por cent,- 
10,655 of them under hiKth Doliohos. biOorus, 8272 under gr»m 
harhhara Cicer arietinnm, 63 under peas vatana Plsum sativum, 
and 21 under tur Oajanns indious. Oilseeds occupied 18,140 or 
8'89 per cent, 11,878 of them under gingelljr seed iil Sesamum 
indicum, 5604 under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, and 658 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 7619 acres or 3‘73 per cent, 
all of them under cotton hapua Gossypium herbacenm. MiseellaneoaJ 
crops occupied 1412 acres or 0'69 per cent, 664 under sugaitana 
m Sacoharum offioinamm, 363 under .chillies 'mirehi Capalcam 
frntescens, and the remaining 485 under various vegotablez and 
fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show, of 78,498 people lodged 
in 13,754 houses, 70,333 or 89-69 per cent Hindus, 8081 or '10'29 
per cent Musalmlns, 69 or 0-08 per cent Christians, and 15 
P&rsis. The details of the Hindu castes are: 2250 Br/thmansj 
58 ThSkurs or Brahma Ksbatris and 25 Kdyasth PraWins, 
•writers; 1144 Lddsakka Vdni8,-680 Jains, 167 MdrvMs, 146 
Lingdyats, and 19 Bhdtids, traders and merchants; 25,990 Xnahis, 
4161 Malis, 1942 Eajputs, 1062 Hetkaris, and 25 Tinriilis, 
husbandmen; 1132 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 1052 Sutiirs, 
carpenters; 560 Shimpis, tailors; 616 tiohdra, blacksmiths ;’ 314 
Knmhhdrs, potters; 166 Kd8drsand47 Tdmbats, copporsmitinj 
44 Ghisddis, tinkers; 18 Jingors, saddlers; 16 Otdris, metd- 
rasters ; 2 6aun£s, masons ; 963 Tdis, oil-pressors ; 420 Bangdris, 
dyers; 280 Sdlis, 70 Hhatris, 20 HOslitis, and 15 Bdvals, weavers; 
130 Guravs, drnminers; 112 Bhats, bards; 93 Kolhdtis, ropo- 
dancors; 21 Ghadshis, musicians; 1174 Hhdvis, barbers; 617 
Pants, vrashennen; 1726 Dhangars, shepherds; 256 Gavlis, milk- 
sellers; 820 BW fishers; 606 Lonfiris, salt-carriers ; 467 PArdbiSj 
Btone-mason8;'26 Birnds, basket and mat 
ly &Afl® B‘o”<’-cuttorB; 920 Jdts, 184 Pcndlidris, 

iTKdmAUiis, and 11 Komtis, labourers; 16 Khdtilb, butchers; 
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13 Halvdis, Bwectmeat-makers; 6 BbadbhnnjAs, g«iin-pnrcliers j 
4 TAmbolis, betolnut sellers ; 8732 BMIs^ 824 Solis, G50 VaBjAris, 
116 Tliakurs, G1 Tadars, 298 Borads, 30 KaikAdis, and 5 KAngdris, 
early or unsettled tribes ; 6301 MhAi-s, watchmen j 1544 CbAmbhArs, 
tanners j 983 MAhgs, rope-makers; 73 Bbangis, scavengers; 65 ‘ 
GArudis, snake-charmers and dancers; 44 Mochis, shoemakers; 
383 GosAvis, 100 MAnbhAvs, 98 Joshis, C6 BairAgis, 64 Gondhalis 
' 51 BharAdis, 31 GopAls, and 29 Jangams, beggars. . 

Na'udgaOIl, ono of the costem sub-divisions, is bounded on tho 
north by MAlegaon ; on tho east by tho OhAlisgaon sub-division of 
KhAndesh and tho Danlatab'ad division of tho NizAm's dominions ; 
on the south by Teola; and on the west by Ohandor. Its area is 
about 437 square miloS. In 1881 its population was 30,399 or 69 to 
the square milo, and its land revenue £7218 (Rs. 72,180). 

Of the 437 square miles 408 have been surveyed in detail. 
Aecording to the revenue survey returns, about ono square mile is 
oeeupied by the lands of alienated villages. Tho remainder contains 
162,668 acres or 62‘48 per cent of arable land ; 49,778 acres or 19'12 
per cent of nnarablo land ; 3414 acres or 1’31 per cent of grass, or 
huran-, 14,167 or 5'44per cent of forests ; and 30,333 acres or 11*65 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom tho 
162,668 acres of arable land, 6498 have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 156,170 
acres, tho actual area of arable Government land, 107,403 or 
^ 68*77 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

NAndgaon lies from 200 to ,400 feet below tho level of tho 
neighbouring sub-division of Yeola, from which it is separated by a 
range of low hills. From tho main body of the sub-division twelve 
outlying villages stretch south-east towards Ellora. 

Except in the few villages on the borders of the Nizdm’s country, 
which- lie within the GodAvori water-shed, the country slopes 
towards the north-east. Most of the north and west along the 
FAnjan and ManiAd valleys is rich and level, but nearly tho whole 
of the east and south is farrowed -with small ravines and deep stream 
I beds. In many parts of EAndgoon small plateaus rise about 250 
feet above the general level ; but there are no liills, except A-nVm* 

; and Tankai in the extreme south-west, - and the SAtmAlAs in the 
south-east. The highest of the SAtmAlAs is tho cone-shaped 
MahAdev hill, which rises about 1600 feet above tho plain at a 
point where NAndgaon, OhAlisgaon, and the Nizam’s dominions 
meet. The eastern half of the sub-division is thickly covered with 
anjan trees ; • the western half is open with a sparse growth of 
bushes; and the southern hills are thickly covered with prickly 
pear and, except to the east of MAnikpunj, are hare of trees. 

. The depth of the stream beds makes cart trafilo diflScult, and some 
of, the northern villages cannot he reached viriUiout making, long 
detours. Besides a few foot-paths near Ankai and Tankai on the' 
south-west border, the chief cart tmots across tho southern hills are 
the BAjApur pass on the NAndgaon-Teola road, the MAnikpuni pass 
on the NAndgaon-Aura^abad road, and the Pardhodi pass on tho 
! road from NAydongri to' the NizAm’s dominions. 
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Tlio climate is dry and generally healthy. ReTer'pevafls in'w 
cold weabhei'j hut to a less oxtcnt than might he expected froin 
large forest area. The sonth^east ’comer and the isolated nllags 
hoyond, lying on the plateau above the.Sdtmalfis', are healthier^ 
cooler than the rest. Except along the foot of the sonthera Mt 
whero the fall is heavier, the Ndndgaon average of twon^-one iniia 
during the twelve years ending 1881 probably fairly repr^tstto 
supply of rain in most parts of the sub-division. The details ot:; 


Ndndgam Jtaitifall, 1S70‘18S1. 
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Ndndgaou is generally well furnished with water, partly from rirej „ 
partly from wella The chief rivers are the Pdhjau and-theMsai^’ 
which, flowing from the sonth-west hills, with nearly parallel conrsw, 

fall into the Gima about four miles apart in the north-east 

of the snb-division. The Pdnjan rises in Ohdndof, and flowing 
south and then north-east for about foriy miles, forms for 
miles the boundary between Mdlegaon and Ndndgaon...t“ 
Manidd rises in the southern hills on the borders of Teols, smi 
flowing north-east for about thirty miles, forms for^ahont cigM 
miles the boundary between Ndndgaon and ChdlisgsM m 
RbdndesL Both rivers have a good flow of water throng®" 
the year. They are fed by o few smaller streams, of which o® 
of the chief is the Lendi which flows' . by tbo village - 
Ndndgaon. Especially in the noighbonrhood of the Giraa.i"®"^ 
channels are deep-ent, between steep banks of 'from sixty' 1? * 
hundred feet high, difScult to cross, and preventing irrig*!"?’. 
There are no bridges except on the Ndndgaon-Auningabad r(^' 
Besides these and other minor streams, there were,- in ISSI-SSj 10“ ' 
wells, 36 with and 976 without steps, 3 dams, 15 dhekxdnot'^- 
nfts, and 2 ponds. • ’ " 

The Ndndgaon sub-division was formed, in 1869, of villages tyh®- 
from the Chdlisgaon and Mdlegaon sab-divisions then under 
Khdndesb, and from Yeola in Ndsm. 


To show Uie spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during the 'thirty-one years since the introduction of the survey m 
1846-47, the eighty-three villages have to be divided into six groups! 
twenty-seven villages settled in 1846-47, four ’villages settled m, 
thirty villages settled in 1862-63, nine villages settled la 
villages settled in 1866-67, and four villages settled m 
^■'1- /*lfhe twenfy-seven villages orimnallysetiled in 1346-*' 


1870- 


— -1 t''venfy-seven villages originallysetiled in ]346-*7 

^®^0-77, the figures of the year of settlemout 
utea^/rf Konn^ those of the year^before show a rise in'the occupied 
Nmisriif f of 14,689 acres, and afallin , 

fibres ™ coUections of £73 (Es,' 730), The 

year of settlement compared with the 'average of the' ^ 
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ten previons years stow a rise in tlio occupied area o£ 7237 acres 
and in the 'waste of 14,198 acres, and a fall in remissions of £72 
(Hs. 720) and in collections of £40 (Rs. 400). During tho thirty 
years of the survey lease -yearly remissions wore granted, tho 
largest sums being £63 (Es. 630) in 1851-52 and £33 (Bs.S30) 
in ] 853-54. Comparing the . averagd of tho ten years before the 
survey 'settlement, with the average of the thirty years of tho • 
survey lease, .the result is a rise in tho occupied area of 12,879 
.acres, in tho waste of 13,427 acres, and in collections of £113 
(Es. 1130), and a fall in remissions of £94 (Rs. 940). These 
twenty-seven villages were re-surveyed in 1876-77. Tho figures 
of the year of revision, compared with those of tho year hofore,_ 
show, a rise in the oocupiea area of 2240 acres, in remissions of 
£233 (Es. 2330), and in collections of £75 (Es. 750), and a fall 
in tho waste area of 248 acres. Again the figures of tho year of 
revision compared with those of 1878, tho latest available year, 
show a rise of 1102 acres in tho occupied ■ area and of £147 
(Rs. 1470) in collections, and a fall in the waste area of 4762 acres 
and in remissions of £233 (Es. 2380). No other group has been 
re-scttlcd.. In the thirty villages settled in 1862-63, tho figures of 
the year of settlement, compared with those of the year before, show 
a rise in the occupied area of 2162 acres, in tho waste of 27,171 
acres, and in remissions of £61 (Es, 610), and a fall in collections 
of- £109 (Es. 1090). Compared with tho average of the ten 
previous years the figures of the year of settlement show an 
increase in the occupied area of 3974 acres, in the waste of 26,313 
acres, in remissions of £38 (Rs. 330), and in collections of £117 
- (Es. 1170). The average of tho sixteen years of the survey 
settlement, compared with the average of the ten previous yenxs, 
ehowB a rise in tho occupied area of 13,199 acres, in the waste of 
14,-393 acres, and in collections of £972 (Es. 9720), and a fall in 
remissions of £36 (Es. 360). Adding to tho figures of these two 
leading '-groups tho details of the remaining twenty-six villages, 
the result for the whole suh-division is, comparing the average of 
tho ton years before the settlement -with the average of the thirty 
■ years ,o£ the survey lease, a rise in the occupied area of 38,967 acres, 
in the waste of 40,671 acres, and in colleotions of £1867 (Rs. 18,670) 
or 5'5 per cent, and a fall in romissions of £103 (Es. 1630). Again, 
comparing the average of the ten years before the survey sSitle- 
ment with the figures of 1878, tho latest available year, tho result 
is an increase in the occupied area of 62,539 acres or 148 per cent, 
and a rise in collections of £2778'(Rs. 27,780) or 94‘5 per cent. 

. ’ The following statement gives the details : 
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. According to the 1881-83 returns, the agrionltuKil 
Govomment villages fttnouated to 3103 ploughs, '1194 carts, Hj , 
"bullocks, IS, 186 cows, 2896 "bnHaJoes, 936 horses, 14,199 sheep® 
goats, and 293 asses. 
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In 1880-81, 8561 Iwitlinpja or iUAiait tvoro rocortlctl nitli iiu 
■ "vcragc arcn of lliirty-lvro aci'cs imd nn nvowpc rontol of XI 10/f. 37. 
-‘ns. 19-10-0). Ifoqunlly divided miioni? Oio ngricnUiirnl 
ion, tlic.so lioldtnp!! would roprosenl an ailotniont of 20i urn": at n 
‘ early rent of .Cl -Is. 117. (Its. 12-9-0). If d^^t)•^l)^^lcd nmniif» tlio 
vliolo population of lliopub-divifioii, ihcj-liarefo oaoh xvoiild amount 
0 3 acres and the incidence of tliclnnd fax to ■I-'. 7J7, (ll«. 2-')-0). 
In 1880-81, of 107,701 acres lield for tillage, 1:1,002 or 12^06 
-oer cent wero Cdlow or under gr.)*-**. Of flio rcnuiiniiig 91,7.V.I 
; icres DC wero twice cropped. Of flt.Hr,.'; acre':, the nre.a jnider 
ictual cultivation, grain crtips oernpied 7MoS acres or.S2‘71 per 
jont, 39,5.'5 of them under h'ijrt Pcnieillnria spicita, 13,210 midcr 
'jruri Soi'gbum vulg.are, 5180 under wlietu Trilienm se'-fiviun, 

' 185 under mair.o i)uit,7.-<i ‘Avx mays, and 4!t under rtce Oryr-a 
"sativn. Pulses occupied d .'07 ncros or per ci-nt. 2-'1 s.’j under 
huliOi Dolichos bitlorus, 2038 under gram htrbhnri: (Jicer nrieliiinin, 
■■‘and 81 under tur Cajanus indicus. OiKecds oreupietl Tdl'O acres 
'•or 7‘70 per cent, •12-09 of them under liii'-eed «N/.i Ijiniiin 
nsnatissimnm, 2o09 under gingelly seed lit Se‘'amutn indientn, .and 
G-12 nndur other oilseeds. Filmes* occupied 39S9 ncres or 1 •20 jKT 

- tent, 3958 of them under cotton Go’-syiiinin bcrbnrcuin, and 

- 01 under brown hemp nmlifidi Ililiwcus caiinabiniiw. Mi*-ctdlnneiiim 
• crops oconpiod 511 acres or 0‘53 per cent, 282 ntulcr^ chillies 

mfrcAf Capsicum friitoscens, 151 under toliacco IntMhhu Nirolinna 
labacum, 13 under sugarcane «« Sacchanim odiciiiarnm, and tlui 
‘s remaining C2 tinder various vegetables and fruits, 

' Tho 18S1 population returns show that, of 30,309 people Indued in 
. SOS-l houses, 28,539 or O.'bbS per cent were Hindus, 1 7lM or 5‘9 jvr 
cent Mii.s.slmdns, .57 or 0*18 ])er coni Christian*', S I’lirsis, and one 
n Jew. The details of the Hindu ca.stes are: 1002 llttihmnus; -I'l 
TlHikur.s or llrahma Kehatris and .5 Kny.asth IVablnis, wril'Ts; 
50 1 Jains, 219 T/ildsaldta Vjtiiis, 123 Liiig.-iyn1s, nnd 2 Hlwitiits, 
merchants nnd tnidore ; 10,8-17 Kiinbis, 1-1.57 Miili*', 202 Itajpuls, 
and 2 ICdnadite, husbandmen ; UF3 Soniirs, gold and silver r.uittbs ; 
271 Kumbhtirs, palters; 231 Siitdre, carpenters; 229 I.ohtir.s, 
bhick.smitlis ; 120 Shimpis, l.-ttlors; 87 KrtsOrs, coppersmiths; 
27 G.aundis, masons; 0 Ghi«5di>!, tinkers; 0 Jingur«, caddlers; 
321 3_'clis, oil-prcsscr.s ; 131 Itangdri.s, dyers; 09 Sdlis and 07 
Koshtis, weavers ; 35 Gitravs, dniintncrs ; 359 Nhfivis, barbers ; 
230 Pnrits, wnsberincn; 1838 IMiangnrs, shepherds; 350 Gavlis, 
milk-sellers; 83 Bhois, (ishors; 182 Pardoshis, 31 Iv.tunllhis, anti 
16 Komtis, labourer.s ; 01 Ivhfiliks, Imtchers ; 3-1 Heldtira, atono- 
masons ; 20 Piirdhis, hunters ; 17 Ilalvdis, sweetmeat-makers ; 2 
TAmholis, botclmit-sollcrs ; 2101 Bhils, 1883 'VanjAris, 217 Kolia, 
40 Vadnrs,_ 11 KAngAris, 5 BAnioshu<, and 2 KaikAdis, early or 
unsettled tribes ; 2810 MliArs, watchmen ; 059 CliAiubhArs, tanners ; 
510 hlAngs, ropo-uiakcrs and sorvants; 92 IIAlomAr.s and 2.S 
GArudis, snalco-charniors nnd dancers; 5 Bhnngis, scavengerR ; 227 
Gopdis, 148 GosAvis, 43 JfAnbliAye, 31 Jnugnms, 21 BairAgis, 7 
KAnphAtAs, 5 Gondlmlis, nnd 4 BbarAdis, beggars. 
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Toola,in tlio«itilh*cn"t, in boiiudeii on Uic jiorf h by GhSndw^ *’ 
Kitmlgnou; ou tlio cn*>l hy tlio Daiilntabucl iIivj«iion oftho 
dominions; on llio Boulli ]»y tlio Koparsaon snb^msm'jt 
Aiintn'lnngnr ; and on (ho ivfjt b)' Jfipbdd and Clidiidor.- IliSRiP 
about dll sqiiuro niil«. In 18S1 its pojmlalioa n'as33j2-S3 wlS 
to Ibo square inilo, and its land rorenno £12,874 (Ih. 

0£ tbo 411 square miles 514 bare been mirrcycd in dctKl.- 
According to tbo revenue survey returns thwoooiltnta 161, ?S5acis3 
or 80‘S2 per cent of amble land; 28 , 773 -nerds or 13'Stf par ceM 
ol nniirablo laud ; 70G8 or 5‘w3 per cent of gi'Jisj? or J-w,; 83i.*6 
or I'SO per cent of forests; and P92 or 0’49 per ceatof ^aw 
sites, roads, rivers, nnd streams, J’rom tbo 101,988 .series of traw 
land, 14,508 acres or 8’87 jwr cent bare to bo taken on 
alienated lands in Govcriiment villages. Of the balanca of 
norc-s, tlio actual area of amble Government laud, 127,749 or»w, 
per cent svero nndor tillage in 188 1 *82. •' 

Except n few small barren hilbs with red nnd ml-wd soil 

north nnd; east, (ho sub-division fe generally flat and the soil^ , 

nnd atony blneic save in the sontb-wc.st wlicrc it i.s very good. # 
bigliosl point in tbo sub-divi.'-ion is the hill of Ankni in flienp?%. 
wliicli risc.H 5182 foot above incim sen level, Coinmnalcation, 
in the billy parts, is easy, the chief roads bcinfj the section of** 
JIitlognon-Aliinadnsgar road throngh tlio Ankni pass, 

Litaalgnon throngh Yoola to the Niztlm’s frontier,' nnd 
Ycola road. Tlio soil, on the whole, is poor and the agricnit?* 
wealth of the snb-division is small. Hat Ycola in thoCcatK^ 
Nngdi two miles to the east of Ycola ore important (own?, 
largo rannnfncturo of silks nnd gold braid. The peoplo ore fawlf 
nnd contented. 

E.vcopt in Jfarcb April nnd Jl.ay, when the heat is Mvcrc, ^ 
climate is healthy and pleasant. The rainfall is fairly uniform ov» 
tbo whole sub-division. During tho twelve years ending 1851; . 
averaged about twenty-two inches. Tho details are; 
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Water is scan^, especially in tbo northern villages which 
tbo water-parting of tho Gima nnd tbo Qoditvnri. Tbo Goi, wh* 
for about six miles forms tho western boundary of the snb-dinsi^ 2 
is tho only important river. Tho (3air, tho Gornk, tbo Agasb, tWj 
Ntlradi, the KoI, nnd tbo Dev are small peronnial streams which ri 
m the bills to tho north and -cost nud'find their way south 
* Eobrnary tho water in these streams rnns very lor^ 
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1347 witTiout stops, 43 dams, 21 dhekitdis or water-lilts, tind 3 
ponds. 

Prom tlio cossidh in 1818 to the introduction. of tlio rovonuo 
Burroy in 1841-42 the land rovonno continued to bo dollcotod by 
the liglia rato or bighmii system. In 1850-57 tho Dbamdboro 
cliiefs vidagos wore made IcJutlsd and tho rcvenuo survey introduced 
into tiiom. 

To show tho spread of tillago and tho inorcaso of tho land 
rovonno, during tho thirty-six years since tho introduction of tho 
Jsurvey in 1841, the .ninety-three villages have to bo divided into 
three groups ; one village settled in 1841 -4'2, eighty-four villages 
settled in 184G-47, and eight villagos settled in 1850-57. 

In tho eighty-fonr villages settled in 1S4C-47 and ro-sotllcd in 
1876-77, tho ligiiTcs of tho year of settlement compared with those 
of the year beforo, show a rise in tho occupied area of 10,093 acres, 
in tho waste of 1714 acres, and in collections of £816 (Rs. 8160), 
and a fall in remissions of £3147 (Rs. 81,470). A. comparison of 
the figures of tho'^year of settlement with the averago of tho ton 
previous years shows a rise in tho oooupied ftrea of 21,023 acres 
and in the waste of 814 acres, and a fall in romissions of £1882 
(Rs. 18,820) and in' oollections of £506 (Rs. 5060), During tho 
thirty yoai’s of tbo survey lease yearly remissions wore granted, 
the .largest sums, being £SC7 ^Rs. 5670) in 1861-52 and £491 
(Rs. 4910) in 1853-54. Compared with tho averago of tho ten 
years beforo the survey the average of tho thirty years of the 
survey lease shows a riso in the occupied area of 45,431 acres and 
in collections of £671 (Rs. 6710), and a hill in the waste area 
of 22,347 acres and in romissions of £2010 (Rs. 20,160). Theso 
eighty-four villages wore revised in 1870-77. The figures for 
the’ year of revision compared with thoso of the year beforo show a 
rise in tho occupied area of 0963 acres, in tho wasto of 2760 
acres, and in remissions of £3327 (Rs. 83,270), and a fall in collcc- 
tsonsof £1153 (Rs. 11,520). Compared with the figures of tho year 
of revision, tho figuroa for. 1877-78, tho latest available year, show 
a fell in tho occupied area of 1307 acres and in romissionB of 
£3812 (Rs. 83,120), and a riso in tho wasto area of 1118 acres and 
in collections of £3216 (Rs. 32,160). 

Adding to tho figures of this group tho details of tho remaining 
nine settled villagos, the result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing tho average of the ten years before tho survey 
years with tho average of the thirty years of tho survey lonso, 
a rise in tho ooonpied area of 49,549 acres and in oollootiona of £830 
(Rs. 8300), and a fell in tho waste area of 22,740 aoros and in 
remissions of £2295 (Rs. 22,050). Again, comparing tho averago 
of the ten' years hofore tho survey settlement with tho figures 
for the latest 'ayailahlo' year, the result is a riso in the occupied 
area of 77,226 acres' or 101 per cent, and in coUections of £3661 
(Rs, 36,610) or 83 ‘68 por cent, ' 

. The following statement gives the details : 
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goats, and 222 asses. ' , ‘ 

In 1880-81, 3093 foldings or klidtds were recorded. 

OTerage area of ^Ol-J acres and an average rental df £4 Os. «“• 
(Ra 43-6-0), If equally divided among tie aracnltnral population, 
tiese holdings would represent an allotment of 14Aaores at ayeariy 
rent of £1 7s. 1 Jd. (Rs. 13-9-0). If distributed -^among tic wiolo 
pollution of the sub-division, me share to each would amount to 
acres and the incidence of the land tas to 4s. 6d. (Bs. 2i). . . 

^ 1880-81, of 130,484 acres held for tillage, 29,918 or 2S'93 
» cent were fallow op nnJo- ne / in 


V ' ^ acres nem tor tillage, 

awM Of the remainmg — .r. 

Of 100,906 acres, the tSea nnd( 
al cultivation, gram crops occnpied 91,491 or 90-67 per con 
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i8.G40 o£ tliem mder jvdri Sorglinm vnlgaro,^ 20,541 undor wlicat 
ialiu Triticum rostivum; 16,265 under hdjri Ponioillaria spicala, 
il under maize tiiahha, Zea mays, 'and 14 under rice hhat Oryza 
sativa. Pulses occupied 7696 acres or 7*62 per cent, 6159 under 
CTaoi huvhhccv^ Oicsr ariofcinutD, 1438 undor hiihih Dolsciios binorus, 

73 under iur Oajnnus indicus, and 26 under mug Pliasoolus 
TodiatuB. Oilseeds occupied 766 acres or 0*75 per cent, 118 of 
tliem under linseed alslii Linum usitatissimum, and 648 under 
other oilseeds. Miscellaneous crops occupied 953 acres or 0*94 per 
cent, 476 of them under chillies mirelU Capsicum frntescens, 86 
under tobacco tamhahhu Nicotiana tabacum, 52 under sugarcane 
m Saccharum ofhematum, and the remaining 339 under various' 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that, of 53,282 people lodged in 
7024 houses, 46,905 or 88'03 per cent were Hindus, 6372 orll'95 per 
cent Musalm4ns, 3 Christians, and 2 Pdrsis. The details of the Hindu 
castes are : 2235 Brdhmans ; 10 Kdyasth Frabhus, rrriters ; 835 Jains, 
694Liidsakka YAniSj271Lingd,yata,211 MArvAdis, and 24 Bhdtins, 
traders and merchants}- 10,707 Kunbis, 1887 Mdlis, 301 Bnipnts,118 
Kdnadds, 47 Fahddis, 12 Hetkaris, and 8 TirmAlis, cultivators} 874 
Shimpis, tailors } 864 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths} 546 Sutdrs, 
carpenters} -37 1 Kumbhdrs, potters} 260 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 179 
Kdsars and 62 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 47 Jingnrs, saddlers; 16 
Gaundis, masons ; 8 Otdris, metal costers ; 7 Patvekars, silk-tessfel 
makers; 6 Ghisddis, tinkers; '2146 Koshtis, 1919 Bdlis, 1028 
Khatris, 155 Edvals, and 53 Nirdlis, weavers ; 802 Tolis, oil-prossora ; 
■XSIO Bangdris, dyers; 61 Eolfadtis, rope-dancers; 47 Qurava, 
Rummers; 4 Johdris, jewellers; 603 Nhdvis, barbers; 286 Parits, 
waslmrmen} 1318 Dliangars, shepherds; 37 Gavlis, milk-sollers ; 
,124 lohdrs, carriers and palanquin-bearers ; 116 Bhois, fishers; 
309 Pardrshis and 25 Komtis, labourers; 307 Londris, salt-carriers; 
67 'Khdtiktt, butchers; 48 ‘Butuds, basket and mat makers; 
11 Belddr's, stone-masons ; 9 Hhlvdis, sweetmeat-makers ; 5 
Bhadbbunjds, grain-parchers ; 2732 Bbils, 1834 'Vanidris, 127 
TMkurs, 101 -Kolis, 48 Tadars, 20 Kaikddis. 15 Rdmoshis, and 
AKdngdns, early or unsettled tribes ; 8680 Mhdrs, watohmon j 603 
Chdmbbdrs and 109 Dhors, tanners; 617 Mdngs, rope-mdkors and 
servants; 39 Gdrudis, snake-charmers and dancers; 2 Mochis 
shoe-makers; 2 Bhangia, scavengers; 213 Goadvis, 105 Bairdgis; 

■ 45 Mdnbhdvs, 43 Gondhalis, 40 Bharddis, and 8 Jogis, beggars. 

UTipha'd!, one of the soutbem sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
- north hy Chdndor ; on the east by Teola and the Kopargaon sub- 
division of Aimadnagar ; on the south by Kopargaon and Sinnar • 
and on tbe west by Ndsik and Dindori. Its area is about 411 
square miles. In 1881 its population was 87,523 or 213 to the 
square mile, and its land rdvenuo £29,483 (Ks. 2,94,830), 

Of the 4ll square miles 861 have been surveyed in detail- 
According to the revenue survey.retums twenty-six square milcH 
are occupied hy the lands of alienated villages. The remainder 
contains 188,160 acres or 87*98 per cent of arable land, 10318 or 
4*83 per cent of nnarahleland, 3979 acres or 1*86 per cent of grass. 
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129 or O‘0C per coni of forest, nncl 11,271 or 6*27 per coat oC 
vilin;^c .lilcs, roa<l», rivers, and sf reanw. Prom tbe 18S,1(>0 ncrcs p{ 
araltlo Inml, 20,852 nores or 11 ‘OS per cent- liavo to bo tnkea w - 
nccoiint of nliormtocl Innels in Government villftf.'ca, 

Kipbiid is n Ijfiro sligblly Viiving plitin ol deep black soil fbt 
yieltlsricb cropsof wheat and grain, TJioonlyhillisIiojiirobonitiro . 
riilra south-west of Vincliiir, nnil the only forests aro a fowsnuilJ 
hiibhnl grove-*. Itesidci the Iloiubny-Jnhalpnr railway L'no tbt 
crosses the anb-divisioij from sonth-wcrt to north-east, mndo TOs3s 
run four miles from Vinchur to Tiit-nlgnon, twelve mile*! fans 
Liisalguon to Ch.-intlor, eleven miles from Miphud to Pimpalfjwo 
Jtnsvniit, and Iwenlj'-cight miles from Niphaa to ycola. Besides i 
theso made roads the villiigcs are joined by jfnir weather tTackf,^iy, . 
passatilo by carts, except at a few strcnin’crossings. Niphdd is iM' 
richest parti of Ndsik, and the bulk of the people arc prosporoiB. 

The cliinntois good, oxcopt in April and 3 lay whoa the heat m ; 
groat. The ininfall is pretty oven thrnughcnfc' tho snb-iiiris®*. - 
At tho central town of Niplrid it avorngod about oightoen ins““ . 
during tho twelve years ending 1 SSI. The details nro ; 
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Tlio water-supply is snfliciont. Tho chief river is tho Godiivari 
whicli ontcr.s Niplutd in the south-west, and, after passing nortb-e^» 
for about ton miles, turns for nbout' twenty miles moro to_th'eKi“f“‘ 
cast, leaving tho aub-divtsion .at its south-c-ast corner. In its 
tliTOugh Niphdd, besides by smaller streams from the right, tb 
van is joined from tho left by two cousidorablo rivers the Bsngi®g» 
and tho Kitdva. Tho Brtngangn rises near Earasej in the 
Siudori, and, altera south-east course of aboutoightoon miles, faHsmw 
tho Godiivari about four miles south-west of Niphdd. The Kddva, a 
much larger stream, rises in tho oxtromo west of Dindori, and, ate a 
Eontb-cast courso of about forty miles, enters Niph.td about fivonulM 
Eoutli-wost of Pimpnlgnon Basvnnt. In its passage through WphSu » 
is joined from tho north by the Vnddli, tho Bhevlu, and tho Panisbati, 
and, after a winding courso to tho south-east, falls into tne 
Godiivari nbout six miles soutb-enst of Niphdd. Tho Bdnganga aua 
tho Kddvn and its chiof feeders, nil flow, throughout the year, 
by tbo help of dams, water a largo , area of laud. Tho' dam at 
Vaddli across tho Kfidva, which was built by GovommOnt in 
distribntos water to a distnneo of nearly eight miles, nnd_ is freely 
usod by tho pooplo oxoept at tho lower end whore the supply w 
liablo to fail. Except tho Goi and tho Pimpli, all those rivers have 
high banks, and all, espocially tho deep and rooky channelled Kadva, 
are difficult to cross, Bosidos theso and other minor streams, there 
wore in. 1881-82, 8191 wells, 82 with and 8109 without stops, 
60 dams, and 16 ponds. ' • . . , 
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,, Some of the Niphdd villages were received in 1817 from His Chapter ZIIl. 

'! Highness Holkarj the rest were coded hy the Peshwa in 1818. The Suh-divisionB. 
',! . iigha rate or Inghdviii system was continued till Id^O-il, when the Kjtiiat). 
rovonno survey was introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the rise in the land revonno in the ia'n'Z Sevmue. 

V thirty-eightyearssincethe introduction of the survey, the 107 villages 
3 have to he dividedinto ten groups : fourteen villages settled in 1840-4 Ij 
3 ' fifty-four villages settled in 1 841-42 j ton villages settled in 1842- 
.> '48} one village settled in 1843-44; fourteen villages settled in 
I 1844-45; five villages settled in 1846-4-7 ; two villages settled in 
• 1853-54; ono village settled -in 1856-57; five villages settled in 
J 1859-60 ;andonoviIlagesettledin 1871-72. In the fourteen villages 
settled in 1840-41 and revised in 1871-72, the figures of the year 
of settlement compared with those of the year before show a fall 
1 in the occupied area of 2320 acres, in the waste of 5768 acres, in 
remissions of £746 (Bs. 7460), and in collections of £294 (Bs. 2940). 

Oomparo’d with the average of the ten years before the survey fho 
figures for tho year of settlement show a fall in the occupied area 
of 387 acres, in the waste of 7185 acres, and in remissions of £1032- 
(Bs. 10,320), and a rise in oollectionB of £50 (Bs. 500). During the 
1 thirty-one years of the survey lease, yearly reanissions were granted, 
the largest ^msbeing.£171 (Bs. 1710) in 1850 and £251 (Bs. 2510) 
in 1851-53. .A.comparison of the average of tho ten years before tho 
survey with the average of the thiriy-ono years of the survey lease, 
shows a rise in the occupied area of 444 acres and in collections of 
£475 (Es. 4750), and a fall in the waste area of 11,934 acres and in 
remissions of £1052. (Bs. 10,520). These fourteen vOlagcs wero 
; revised in 1871-72. Tho fignres for the year of revision compared 
r with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 
1425 acres and a fall in the waste of 54 acres, while tho collections 
remained almost tho same. Again, compared with tho figures for 
tho year, of revision, tho fignres for 1877-78, tho latest availablo 
jear, show a fall in. the occupied area of 89 acres, in tho waste of 
12 acres, and in' remissions of £1505 (Bs, 15,050), and a rise in 
collections of £1490 (Bs. 14,900). 

In the fifty4our villages settled in 1841-42 and revised ' in 
1871-72, the figures of the year of settlement compared with those 
of the year before show a rise in tho occupied area of 1000 
acres and a fall in the waste of 8060 acres, in remissions of £866 
(Es. 8660), and in collections of £2138 (Bs. 21,380). Compared 
with the average of the ten years before the settlement, tho figures 
of the year of settlement show a rise in the occupied area of 
8146 acres, and a fall in the waste of 14,851 acres, in collections of 
£161 (Es. 1610), and in remissions of £2076 (I^. 20,760). Daring 
the thirty years of tho survey lease yearly remissions were granted) 
tho largeA-sums being £060 (Es. 6600) in 1850-61 and £640 
(Bs. 6400) in 1833-54._ A comparison of the average of tho ten years 
before tbe snivey with tbe average of the thirty years of the' 
survey lease shows a 'rise in tho occupied area of 23,717 acres and in 
colleolaonB of £711 (Es. 7110), and a &11 in the waste area of 30,119 
acres and in remissions of £2055 (Bs. , 20,560). Theso fiffy-fonr 
villages were revised in 1871- 72, Tho figures of the year of revision 
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compared with those of the year before show a rise in the occopM 
area of 8818 acres and a fall in the waste area of 17 acres andia 
collections of £14G (Rs. 14C0). The figures for 1877-78, the latest' 
available year, compai’ed with the year of revision, show a fall in to 
occupied area of 472 acres and a rise in the waste of S87 acres 
and in collections of £3388 (Rs. 33,880). 

In the fourteen villages settled in 1844-45 and revised ia 
1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement compared with thoa 
of the year before show a fall in the occupied area Of flw 
acres, in the waste of 1415 acres, in remissions of £134 (Bs, 13*0), 
and in collections of £744 {Rs. 7440). Compared with the aveiage oi 
tlio ton years before the settlement the figures of the J’car of set- 
tlement show a foil in the occupied area of 1172 acres, in the 
of 2224 acres, in remissions of £290 (Rs. 2900), and in collecbo* 
of £473 (Rs. 4780). Daring the thirty years of the survey 
yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being £10’ 
(Rs. 1050) in 1851-52 and £87 (Rs. 870) in 1853-54. A compatist® 
of the average of the ten years before .the settlement with to 
average of the thirty years of the survey lease shows a rise m to 
occupied area of 3882 acres, and a fall in the waste of 7032 ^ 

remissions of £351 (Rs. 3510), and in collections of £59 (Rs. 590). 

These fourteen villages wore revised in 1874-76. The figures of 
the year of revision compared with those of the year before slimv # 
rise in the occupied area of 1983 acres and a fall in the 
eight acres and in collections of £18 (Rs. 180). Compared withtae 
ten years before the original survey the returns for 1877-78 show » 
fall in the occupied area of 73 acres and in remissions of , 
(Rs. 3800), and a rise in the waste of 40 acres and in coUeonons 
of £074 (Bs, 6740). 

Adding to the figures of these groups the details of thoremniniBg 
twenty-five villages, the result for tjhe whole sub-division is, 
paring the average of the ton years before the settlo™®”^ 
the average of the thirty years of the survey lease, a rise in the 
occupied area of 41,464 acres and in collectious of £1447 (Bs. 14,47^ - 
and a fall in the waste of 61,085 acres and in romissions of £4649 
(Rs. 46,400). Again, comparing the average of the ton 
before the settlemont with the figures for 1878, the latest avauaW® 
year, the result is a rise of 65,211 acres or 56 per cent in the occu- 
pied area and in collections of £9940 (Hs. 99,400) or 83-9 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details : 
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■ According to' tho 1881-82 returns the- agricultural' stock in- 
.(rovemment villages amounted to 5061 plough's, 2494 carts, 19,548 - 
hnllocks, .10,670 cows, 4039 bufialoes, 1415 horses',- 80,285 sheep' 
ahd goats, and 608 asses. • 

: In 1880-81, 5313 holdings or MiMds were recorded with on. 
average area of acres and an average rental of £5 9s. 7id. 
(Ife. 64-13-0). . If equally divided among the agricultural population, ' 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 12^ acres -at a' 
yearly rent of £1 lOa. 9d. (Es.19-14-0). If distnbuted among 
the whole population of the sub-division, the share to each would ■' 
amount to 2X acres, and the incidence of ^e land .tax to 6s. 9d 
(Es. 3-6-0)., - ■ ' - . 

■ In 1880-81, of 167,649 acres held for cultivation 17,931 or 10‘69 
per cent were fallow or under' grass. Of the remaining 149,718 - 
acres 386 were twice cropped. Of 150,104 acres, the area under 
actual cultivation, • grain -crops occupied 123,329 acres or 82-16 
per cent, 66,007 of them under wheat gahu Tritionm asiavum 
50,715 under lidjn Penicillaria spioata, 6209 under judri Sorghnin ' 
vulgare, 824 under rice bhdt Oiyza.sativa, 71 under maize rmhica 
Zea mays, ''and three under nagli Eleusine cpracana. Pnlses" 
occnpmd 14,444 acres or 9-62 per cent, 12,375 of them under gram 
harhhara Oioor anetinum, 1212 under udid Phaseolns mnngo 456 ' 
under ktihih Bolichos.hiflorus, 234 under tur Caianus indicus! 130 - 
under nmg Phaseolus radiatus, 26 under lentils masar Ervum lens ' 
and 11 under peas vatdna Pisum sativum. Oilseeds occupied 6588 
acres or 4-3o per cent, 2094 of them under linseed ahii Lihum 
usit»tisaimum, I001rader gingelly-seed ft! Sesamnm indicum, and 
3443 under other oilseeds. .Fibres occupied 202 acres or 0-18 per 
cent, all under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 5591 acres or 8-72 per cent, 1749 of theni 
vmdor ohiUie^jre/n Papaoum frutescens, 1648 under sugarcane ws 

temMfehitNicoiaua tabi- 
various-vegetables and fru^ 

C6iit MusoilnidiiSy 9 Pdrsis* 9 Jews sstH R nViMofin* « mi. j 
of the Hindu castes are ; 4015 Brahmans j 63 Thtors ot 
K shatris and 55 Kftyasth Prabhus, wiiters • 1622 JuinH 71 iV' 

i 31,989 Kmli., 8290 Mata, 468.8.™!,, 23 
18 Tinmlh^ and 16 KfinadSs, onltivators j 1298 Sonars, gold and 
mlvor smiths;- 971 Slumpis, taflofs; 914 Sutfirs, carpeitS- 617 
Kumbhars, potters ; 409 Lo^r8, blacksmiths; 879 Kfifers and 21B 
TAmbats, copMrsnuths; and 10 Jingars, saddlers; 8 OtAria metal 

omlTiiu oil-presaers; 725 Sdl!B,232 Kosbtis, lOBfivals^ ' 

fuxd 2 JKliatns, weavers ^ 114 Habofaris dvers • 24*> n-niHi-vTH j ^ 

Patharvats, stone-cutters; 20 Hdlvdis, sweetmeat-iSKm;’ jf ^ 
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Lonfins, salt-carriers j 13 Bhand&is, palm-jnice drawers j‘ 9 Kmbofo,^ 
betelnut-sellors ; 4 Belddrs, s,tone masons ; 4 Bhadbliunids, graipi!' 
parchera; 6936 Rolis, 6317 Vanjdris, 2580 Bliils,''56 Vadars, 46^ 
BMmtds, 33 Vaidns, 8 Kangdris, and 6 Kdtlikaris,' unsettled tribes;'' 
10,987 Mhdra, watchmen j 1160 Ohambhars and 202 Dhors, tanners; 
967 Mdngs, rope-makers ; 4 BLnngis, scanvengers ; 3 Mochis, aiooi - 
makers ; 830 Gosdvis, 128 Ifdnbhdvs, 118 Bharddis/Sd Jangam, ; 
81 Jogis, 51 Gondhalis, 9 Joshis, and 4 Vdsndevs, beggars. ^ 
Sinnar, the sonthmost sub-diriaio'n of the district,- is bopd^ 
on the' north by Ndsik and Niphdd ; on the east by Kopai^oh aid. 
Sangamner ; on the -south by the Sangamuer and Akola sub-dirifflons 
of Ahmadnagar ; and on the west by Igatpuri and Ndsik Its arffl 
is about 519 square miles. In 1881 its popnlation-was 66,081 or 1« 
to the square mile, and its land revenue was £18,174 (Bs. l,81,7w).’ 

Of the 519 square miles, 508 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns^ five square miles are dwn- 
pied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest conteins 220,6® 
acres or 69'28 per cent of arable land, 59,260 acres or 18'61'pff; 
cent of unarable land, 16,750 acres or 5'26 per cent of gr^i 
20,023 acres or 6‘28 per cent of forests, and 1807 acres' or 0'57 
percent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From.tte, 
220,642 acres of arable land, 15,948 acres lave to bo ^ken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. ' ' 

Sinnar is n rather bare tableland from 400 to 500 feet abWe tk®- 
level of Ndsik and Niphdd, sloping gently to the north mdnortn- 
east, and is bounded on the south by a high range of hills ym®,® 
run into the Ahmadnagar district. On the north-west is ^ 
isolated range of stony hills with a temple of Klandohs on tne 
highest point. The northern edge of tho tableland is brok® 
three passes, in the west by the Pdndnrli pass TOth a msae rt® 
leading to Igateuri and Bhagnr, in the north-west the Shm® P*® 
on the Ndsik-Poona road fit for spring carriages,]!ond ‘i'^^®< 
south-east a pass with a made road leaing to Ahmadnagar. The 
sub-division contains soil of almost every variety. la.tho cenw 
and east there is much mixed or barml and, red or vtah bat tlio 
Ddma valley in the north-west is of the best black soil. Tho peopl® 
are generally poor and indebted. ‘ ' 

The climate is healthy. Sinnar and some other .places, 
made feverish in the cold weather by the large area of irrigated lan_ j 
are cool and pleasant in the hot weather. The rainfall is 
the south and west than in the north and east. At Sinnar, 
lies to the west of the centre of the sub-division, during the twoW^ 
; yearsending lS81thefallaveragedabout21inohes. The details are. 
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' The w’afcBt-Bupplyj eBpodally m tlia oast ani in tlio hill^ parts to 
tho south, is 'scanty. The ohiet river is the Dov, which nsos in the 
west, and flowing across tho Bnh-division.flrBt oast, and then north* 
east, falls into the Godiivari just beyond Sinnnr limits. It flows 
throughout the year and waters a considerablo area. The channel 
is deeply out and the banks steep and diflicnit. The only other 
important river is the Jham, which, rising in the Akola hillB in 
Ahmadnagar, crosses the sontli-east comer of Sinnnr and falls into 
the Godavari ten or twelve miles below the Dov. Besides thoso nnd 
other minor streams, there were, in 1881-82, 2B68 woHs 115 with nnd 
2453 without steps, 140 dams, 40 dhekitdiB or watorJifts, and 23 
ponds.. . 

Dutil 1843 the land revenue continued to he collected partly by 
ligha rates nnd partly by plough rates. The introduction of 
survey rates was begun in some Plages in 1843-44 nnd in others 
net nntvl 1848-49, 

fibow the spread of tiUage and the increase in the land rovonno 
since the u^rodnetion of tha survey, the ninety-eight Qovemmont 
viUoges of Si^r have to ho divided into six groups, forty-tlirco 
villages settled m 1843, fourteen villages settled in 184-t, twonty- 
torn villages settled in 1844, one vSlage Bottled, in 1845, two 
milages soMed in 1846, and fourteen villages Bottled in 1848, 

™o settled in 

lo43-44 and revisedui 1875-76) tlio fignres o£tbe year of BDfctlnmnnf 

show a riloTn 

fiinargesb sums gronted, 

(He. 7lio) 1^853-54^ 1 ° i £718 

years before the survey with the average of the ten 

of the Burvey louse shows a rise in thn n years 

and a Ml in the waste 21,305 acres, 

^s. 14,620).andin coUeotionsSlsTK^ B90^T^ 
three villages were revised in 1 R 7 K w lorty- 

revision compared with those nt thp figures of the year of 

the original surveyrsS a rbl to ut 

lu the waste of 820^ acres^nd in ° occupied area of 12,280 noros, 

afen in coUootionsSrfBsTorA 
of the year ot revision with those of 1877^78 figures 

shows a fall in the oebunind™; if onP’ “■^liable year 
8 (Es. 19,980), and a ri^ln tbf ’^““soioL of 

^oflcrtions of £1978 (B«. 19,760) tor cenf ® 

in SotS“ f ^ M “• androvised 

' those of the year before sMw Xh/ with 
acres, in ronuasiona of £54 (Ils.sS) audt“f!rS ^504 

h and m collootioiis of iMo2 
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(Bs. 4620), and a riso in the waste area of 2125 acres. Tlio fignresot 
the year of settlement compared ivith the average of the ten prcTion 
years show a fall in the ocenpied area of SO acres, in remis- 
sions of £73 (Be. 78U), and in collections of £301 (Bs. 3010), and*, 
rise in the waste area of 1406 acres. Daring the thirty-fonryesn 
of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, the largest snms 
being £63 (Es. 630) in 1844-45 and £76 (Bs. 760) in 1851-52. A 
comparison of the average of the ten years before the Borrey 
with the average of the thirty years of the survey lease shows » 
rise in the occupied area of 6058 acres and in the waste of 29,413 
acres, and a fall in remissions of £127 (Bs. 1270) and in ooHeo- 
rions of £555 (Bs. 5550). These fourteen villages were resettled 
in 1874-75. The figures of the year of revision compared with 
those of the year before show a rise in the occupied area of 2^ 
acres, in the waste of 47 acres, and in remissions of £588 (Bs. 5880), 
and a fall in collections of £13 (Rs. 130), The figures of 1877-7^ ' 
the latest available year of the revised settlement compared wiA ^ 
those of the first year of revision show a fall in the ooonpied ares 
688 acres, and in remissions of £590 (Es. 5900), and ‘a nso in waste * 
of 680 acres and in collections of £560 (Bs. 5600). 

In the twen^-four Government villages settled in 1844-45 and 
revised in 1875-76, the figures of the original settlement yw 
compared with those of the year before show a rise in the ocoup’W 
area of 8725 acres and in the waste of 1814 acres, and a fall m 
remissions of £700 (Ra 7000) and in collections of 
(Es. 11,160). A comparison of the figures of the ori^nnl settlement 
year with tte average of the ten previous years mows a rise m 
the occupied area of 1950 acres and in the waste of 4182_ acres, 
and a ^ in remissions of £626 (Es. 6260) and in colleotiOTS or 
£1431 (Rs. 14,310). During the thirty-one years of the ongwiu 
settlement yearly remissions were granted, tho largest sums nemg 
£347 (Es. 3470) in 1844-45 and £311 (Es. 3110) in 1851-52- A 
comparison of the average of the ten years before the soivey wim 
the average of the thirly-one years of the survey lease shows n r*®® ^ 
in the occupied area of 19,691 acres and a fall in the wffit® ®* 
12,796 acres, in remissions of £924 (Es. 9240), and in collectioo® ot 
£173 (Es. i 730). The settlement of these twenty-four Governmont 
villages was revised in 1876-76. The figures for this yew 
pared with those of tho previons year show a riso in the occupieo 
area of 7158 acres, in the waste of 507 acres, in remissions o ^ 
£1361 (Rs. 18,610)) and in collections of £12 (Es. 120). -The 
o£ the latest available year of the revised survey compared wiW 
those of the revision year show a rise in tho occupied area of 75 o®re®< 
in ^e waste of 46 acres, and in collections of £1408 (Rs. 14j080)i 
and a fall in remmsions of £1861 (Es. 1 3,010). 

In the fouteen Government villages settled in 1848-49, the 
figures of the settlement year compared with those of tho y*^ 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 2776 acres and in tb® 
)^te of 4151 acres, and a fall in remissions of £69 (Ea 690) 80“ 

The figures of ,tho aottlemenli 
' compared with the average of the ten previous years show “ 
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rise in the occnjcied of 4339 acres and in the troste of 2635' 
acres, and a fall in remissions of £99 (Rs. 990) and in colleotions of 
£388 (Rs. 3880). During the thirty years of the survey lease yearly 
remissions vrore -granted, the largest sums heing £4ll (Bs. 4110) 
in 1870-77, and £95 (Rs. 950) in 1848-49, and £81 (Rs. 810) in 
1853-54. comparison of the average of the ten years before the. 
Borrey settlement with the average of the thirty years of survey 
rates, shows a rise in the occupied area of 10,114 acres, and in the 
waste of 494 acres, and a fall in remissions of £169 (Rs. 1690), and 
in collections of £43 (Bs. 430). 

, Adding to the figures of these groups the details' of the' remaining 
three Government villages the result for the whole sub-division 
comparing the average of the tm years before the survey setble- 
ment with the average of the thirty years of the original settlements 
a rise in the ooonpied area of 58,525 acres, and a fall in the waste 
of 8992 acres, in remissions of £2084 (Bs. 26,840), and in collections 
of £1922 (Rs. 19,220). Again, comparing the average of the ten 
years before the survey aaltlement with the figures for the last 
year of the survey settlement, the result is a rise in collections of 
£4070 (Rs. 40,700) or 81*6 per cent. . 

Tho following statement gives the details ; 

StmarTiaa!ieandI,an<tlievemte,J8JiS.J8ya. 
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According to the 1831-82 retnme, the ngricnltnral stock ■ iB 
Government vilkges amounted to 5581 plonghs, 3371 carls, 43,06- 
hhllocks, 15,883 cows, 4667 bn&Ioes, 1749 horses,' 84,362 shee}) and . 
goats, and 787 asses. , ^ 

•In 1880-81,- 6277 holdings or hhdtas tvere recorded ‘■with' aB_, 
average area of thirt 7 -Beven acres and an average 'rental of ^ 16s- 
C®8' 28), If eqnallj divided among the agricnltnral population, these 
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lioldings would ropreaont au allotment o£ twenty-two acres at a Chapter XHL 
yearly rent of £1 13s. 6d. (Rs. 16|). If distributed among the whole Sub-divisions, 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 8^ Siiwar 
acres and the incidence of the land-tas to Ss. Bd. (Bs. 2-10). 

In 1880-81, of 218,144 acres held for tillage 80,347 or 13’91 per rsgri^V ' 

cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 187,797 acres . ’ 

2473 were twice cropped. Of 190,270 acres the area under actual 
culdvation, grain crops occupied 164,090 acres or 86‘24 per cent, 

90,982 of them under lajri I’enioillaria spicata, 34,692 under wheat 
gaKu Triticnm sestivum, 24,246 under Sorghum vnlgare, 2771 
under vagi Eleusino coracana, 1368 under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 

885 under sa/oa Fanicnm miliaceum, 74 under maize malika Zea 
mays, 3 under Italian millet Panicnm italicum, and 769 under 
miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 14,179 acres or 7‘45 per 
cent, 10,702 of them under gram harhhara Cicer arietinnm, 2036 
under udid Phaseolus mungo, 341 under mug Phaseolns radiatns, 

284 under tur Caianns indicns, 108 under peas vdtdna Pisnm sativum, 

67 under kuUth Dolichos bidorus, 30 under lentils masur Ervum 
lens, and 11 under other pulses. Oikeods occupied 8088 acres or 
4*25 per cent, 204 of them under linseed alsM Linum usitatissimum, 

8 niider gingelly-seed til Sesamum indicum, and 7876 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 225 acres or 0*11 per cent, all under 
brown hemp amhddi Sibisous cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 3688 acres or 1‘93 per cent, 799 of them uuder sugarcane 
us Sacchamm olBcinarum, 1766 under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
&atescenB, 295 under tobacco tamhdhhu Nicotiana tabacnm, and the 
remaining 828 under various vegetables and &uits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 66,081 people lodged People, 
in 14,929 houses, 64,092 or 96*99 per cent were Hindus, 1978 or 2*99 
per cent Musalrndns, and 11 Christians. The details of the Hindu 
castes are : 2841 Brdhmans j 15 Kdyaath Prabhus and 3 Thdknrs, 
writers; 985 Mdrvddis, 469 Jains, 103 Ladsakka Ydnis, 102 Lingd- 
yats, and 2 Bhatias, traders and merchants ; 21,505 Kunbis, 3167 
Malis, 167 Bajputs, 97 Kd'nadds, 26 TirmdUs, and 22 Pdhddis, 
husbandmen ; 1129 Sohdrs, gold and silver smiths ; 964 Butdrs, 
carpenters; 652 Shimpisi tailors; 551 Knmbhdrs,' potters; 529 
Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 112 Kdsars and 4 Tdmbats, copper-smiths ; 

16 Ganndis, masons; 13 Otdris, metal casters; 758 Telis, oil- 
pressers; 276 Ehatris, 232 Sdlis,-72 Koshtis, 64 Nirdlis, and 22 ' * 

j^dvals, weavers; 55 Bangdris, dyers; 163 Gnravs, drummers; 

■^3 Kolhdtis, rope-dancers ; 600 Nhdvis, barbers ; 448 Parits, washer- 
men ; 2356 Dhangars, shepherds ; 47 Bhois, fishers ; 380 Londris, 
salttoarriors ; 229 Khdtiks, butchers ; 58 Pardeshis and 25 Homtis, 
labourers ; 44 Pdtharvats, stone-cutters ; 20 Bumds, basket and mat 
makers; 15 .Belddrs, stone-masons; 6 Haldls, liquor-sellers; 9652 
Vanjaris, 2229 Bhils, 2099 Kolis, 710 Thdkurs, 139 Kdthkaris,- 27 
Yadars, and '826 Bdmoshis, unsettled tribes; 6308 Mhdrs, watchmen ; 

1110 Ohdmbhdrs and 76 Dhors, tanners ; 642 Mdngs, rope-makers and 
’^servants; 47Hdlomare; 408 GosaviB,'249 Bairdgis, 155Mdnbhdvs, 

’ 106 Bharddis, 43 (^ondhalis, 86 Joshis, 32 Jangams, and 18 Jogis, 
beggars. 

B 23-47 
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' Igatpurijiatlie extreme sonth-westj is lionnclo'don the north by 
NAsBi ; on the east by Nasik, Sinnar, and the'Akola sub-division'of 
Ahmadnagar ; on the south by Akola and the Sh^Shdpnr sub-^nsion 
of Thanaj and on the west by Shfihd.pnr, Its area is about 375 
square miles. In 1881 its population was 68,749 or ISZ to thesquae 
mile, and its land revenue £9406 (Bs. 94,060), ' ■ 

The 375 square miles surveyed in detail are all 'in Govemmeut. 
villages. According to the revenue survey returns ,they contained 
163,247 acres or 71*76 per cent of arable'land,. 18,318 acres or 8'5 
per cent of unarable land, 1800 acres or 0*66 per cent of' grass, 
89,074 acres or 17*18 per cent of forest reserves, and 5555 acros'or 
2*45 per cent of village sites, roads, and river-'beds. Prom fbe 
163,247 acres of arable Government land 5756 or 3*6 per cent bavo 
to bo taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 
Of the balance of 157,491 acres the Mtnal area of arable Govern- 
ment land, 138,592, or 88 per cent, were under tillage.in ,1881-82. - 

Igatpuri, especially on the north-west and sonth,'i8 hilly- 
line of natural drainage divides it into two parts, ai smairsection 
on the north and north-west that slopes west to the Taitama, and a 
larger section in the south that drains east into the' DSrna.* Pot 
a district which lies within the -belt of hill forests Igaipnri is rather 
bare of trees, except in the north-east and west .where are somo 
good teak and aim reserves. The soil is generally poor and sballow. 
It is of three varieties, a rather poor black soil called' I'ali at the 
foot and by the sides of hills, and two kinds of ted or mnl I*®®, s 

poorer upland soil, and a rieW variety suitable for rice. .. 

The climate is cool throughout the year and- is healthy except in. 
the rainy season when there is an excess of moisture. At Igatpuri, 
on the crest of the Sahyddris in the extreme sonth-fffsl' the averogo , 
fall during the twelve years ending 1881 was 114 inches, ft 
which is probably twice as great as in the eastern villages. ' "ho . 
'details are ; , 
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There are two leading rivers, the Yaitarna in the north-west ftud.tho 
Bdma in the south-east. The ‘Ymtama, from' its' source close to 
Trimbak, flows south about ten miles, and, turning' west, cuts A® 
way by a deep ravine throi^h the Sahyadri 'hills about' six 
north of the Tal pass. The !05rna in the south -east, .though a smBUcr 
stream, is of more local importance. The main stream takes its rise 
in the south about ten miles south of Igatpuri, and, after floffiu& : 
about fourteen milos north, is, near Ghoti about four miles east of- 
Iptpuri, joined -from the north by the Taki. The united sti .*•■ 
“bout* fifteen miles, 'till; on the oaste>*r 
cage of the eub-dmsion, it is met from the right by the Eddva'. 
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The water-supply is poor. None of tlie'rivers but the' Ddma run 
for more than eight months in. the year, and the Dfirna ceases to flow 
at the end of the ninth. The average depth of tile wells, is about 
twenty feet, but during four months in the year they hold no water. 
Instead of wells most of -the western villages have large ditches 
whose sides are fenced by piles of stone. In some villages which 
have no water ditch, the people have to go more than half a mile for 
drinking-water. There were, in 1881-82, 398 wells, 124 with and 
274 without steps, one dam, 4 dliekvdis or water-lifts, and 16 ponds. 

In 1818 when it passed to the British, Igatpuri was partly under 
Nitsik and' partly under Kdvnai. Bigha rate and plough rates 
continned in force in some villages till 1843-44, in others till 1852-53, 
and in a third group till .1859-60, when the revenue survey was 
introduced. ' - ' 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
since the introduction of the survey, the 123 villages can be most 
conveniently divided into flve groups : 6 villages settled in 1840-41, 
42 settled in 1842-43, 53 settled in 1843-44, 21 settled in 1844-45,. 
and one settled in 1845-46. In the forty-two Government villages 
settled in 1842-43, the figures of the settlement year compared with 
those of the* year liefore show a rise in the ocenpied area of 7849 
acres and in remissions of £910 (Us. 9100), and a fall in the waste 
area of 4138 acres and in collections of £588 (Bs. 5880). A compa- 
rison of tho figures of the settlement year with the average of the ten 
previous years shows a rise in the occupied area of 9721 acres and in 
remissions .of £828 (Bs. 8280), and a fall in the waste of 4703 acres 
and in collections of £107 (Rs. 1070). Daring the thirty-six years of. 
survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being 
£1406 (Rs. 14,060) in 1846-47, and £1402 ^s. 14,020) in 1846-46. 
Compared ivith the average of tho ten previous years the average of 
the thirty-six years of survey rates shows a rise in the occupied area 
of 19,794 acres, in remissions of £270 (Rs, 2700), and in collections 
^ of £442 (Rs.' 4420); and a fall in the waste of 6015 acres. Inthefifty- 
three Government villages settled in 1843-44, the figures of the 
1 settlement year compared ■with those of the year before show a rise 
in tho occupied area of 3658 acres and a fall in the waste of 617 
acres, in remission's of £626 (Rs. 6260), and in collections of £807 
(Rs. 8070). The figures of the settlement year compared with the 
' average of tho ton previous years show a rise in the occupied area 
,of 4726 acres, in tho' waste of 1671 acres, and in remissions of £517 
(Rs. 5170), and a fall in collections of £298 (Rs. 2980). During the 
thirty -five years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the 
largostsamsbeing£1389 (Hs. 13,890)nil847-48,and£l 378 (Rs.13,780) 
in 1846-47. Tho averago of tho thirty-five years of survey rates, 
contrasted with the averago of the ten previous years, shows a rise 
in the occupied area 'of 22,549 acres, in the waste of 96 acres, in 
remissions of £236 (Rs'. 2360), and in coUectionsof £503 (Rs. 5930). 
In tho twenty-one Government villages settled in 1844-45, the 
figures of tho settlement year compared with those of the year before 
' show a rise in the occupied area of 2643 acres, and in emissions of 
^£262 (Rs. 2620), and afall in the waste area of 1389 acres, andin coileo- 
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tions of £46 (Es. 460), Again, compared with the average of tie tei 
previous years the figures of the settlement year -show a rise in tha 
occupied area of 8004 acres, and- in remissions of £255 (Bs. 2550); 
and a fall in the waste area of 1147 acres, and in collections of £8 
(Es. 60). During the thirty-fouryearsof surveyratesymlyiemissions 
were granted, the largest sums being £275 (Es. 2760) in l845-4(!«nd 
£274 (Es. 2740) in 1844-45. The average of the'thiriy-fonrsnmy. 
years contrasted with the average of the ten pre'vions years shows 
an increase in the occupied area of 7747 acres, in the waste of 4812 
acres, in remissions of £95 (Es. 950),' and in collections of £197 
(Es.1970). . • ' ' 

Adding to the figures of these three principal groups t)ie detail 
for the remaining two groups the result for the whole suh-divisionis, 
comparing the average of the ten years before the survey imd of tto 
years of survey rates, a rise in the occupied area of 56,584 acres, m 
collections of £1406 (Es. 14,060), and in remissions of £701 (Rs.7010)i 
and a fall in the waste of 2^7 acres. Again, comparing theaverage 
returns of the ten years before the survey and the .retnrhs.for 
1877-78, the result is, including revenue from unarable land, as 
increase in collections of £8024 (Bs. 30,240) or 68‘6 per cent.- 

The following statement gives the details ; 


Igalpuri Tillage and Land Revenue, lS40-lSfS, 
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According to tlio 1881-82 retumsj the agricultnral stock in 
Government villages amounted to 7339 ploughs^ 1657 carts, 14,763 
bnllocks, 18,785 cows, 9481 huilaloes, 459 horses, 4432 slieop and 
goats, and 43 asses. 

In 1880-81, 71,117 holdings or Tehdtds wore recorded with an 
average area'of thirty-seven acres and an average rental of £1 5s. 7i<i. 
(Rs. 12-13-0). If equally divided among the ngricultnral population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of six acres at a yearly 
rent of ^ 7s. lO^d. (Rs. 3-16-0). If distributed among the whole 
. population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
2^ acres and the incidence of the land-tax to 3s. l^d. (]^. 1-9-0). 

In 1880-81, of 136,644 acres hold for tillage, 27,225 or 19*92 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 109,419 acres 
-*'476 were .twice cropped. Of 109,894 acres the area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 75,297 acres or 68*51 per cent, 
34,138 of them under ndgli Rleusine coracana, 13,071 under rice 
hTidt Oryza sativa, 12,035 under wheat gahu Tritioum rostivnm, 
9905'nnder swoa Ponienm miliaceum, 4326 under bdjri Penioillaria 
spicata, 1655 under jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 48 under maize malcTca 
-Zea mays, and 120 'under other cereals. Pulses occupied 14,764 
acres or 13*43 per cent, 5928 of them under . gpram harbTiara Gicer 
, arietinum, 3682 under lentils master. Ervum lens, 815 under ttdid 
Phaseolus m'ungo, 1050 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 669 
under tur Cajanus indions, and 2720 under other pulses. . O^eods 
ocenpied 19,672 acres or 17*90 per cent, 24 under ’linseed alaJii 
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Linnm nsitatissimnm .and 19,648 under otter oilseeds, fibres 
occupied 78 acres or 0*07 per cent, all under brown hemp oikWi 
H ibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 83 acres or 0 07 
per cent, 39 of item under sugarcane vs SaccLarem ofiBcmarnm, 
10 under cliillies mirclii Capsicum frutescens, 4 under tobacco 
tambd/c/iu'Hicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 30 under vanons 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 68,749 people lodgedinll,0® 
houses, 65,886 or 95‘83 percent were Hindus j 1813 or 2‘(iS percent 
Mnsalrndns; 837 or 1*21 per cent ChristianB; 134 or 0‘19 per cent 
. Pdrsis j 77 or 0*11 per cent Jews ; and 2 Buddhists, The dclails 
of the EUndu castes are; 777 Brdhmans; 6 Kfiyasth Prabbns, 
•writers ; 755 Jains, 190 Mdrvddis, 142 Lddsakka Vanisj46 LmgaptS 
and4BhdtMs, traders andmerebants; 16,394 Eunbis, 362 Bajpnts, 27S 

Ednadns,80MdliB,Bndl 7 Tirmdlis, cultivators j734Sutdrs,oarpenlctsj 

431 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths ; 422 Kumbhdrs, potters} 89S 
Lohdrs, blacksmiths } 191 Shimpis, tailors ,* 105 'Jingars, saddlers; 
50 Ghisddis, tinkers j 22 Kdsdrs and 14 Tdmbats, coppersmiths, 
16 Gaundis, masons; 7 Otdris, metal-casters; 4 Kdtdris, tamers, 
1138 Telisj oil-pressers ; 18 Khatris and 4 Eoshtis, weaswj 
1 Eangdri, a dyer; 216 Quravs, drummers; 27 Bhdts, bards; 781 
Nhdvis, barbers ; 383 Parits, washermen ; 355 Dhangors, shepherds; 
44 Qavlis, milk-sellers ; 70 Bhois, fishers ; 292 B^ddrs, stone-mnsons ; 
81 Buruds, basket and mat makers; 21 Bhanddris, toddy-drawers; 
20 Ehdtiks, butchers; 38 Pordeshis'and 18 Jdts, labourers ;ln 
Londris, salt-carriers; 9 Eomtis; 6 Ealdls, liquor-sellers; 13,0«3 
Kolis, 12,382 Thdknrs, 2140 Yanjaris, 298 Edtbkaris, 138 
Vadars, 60 Ydrlis, and 42 Bamoshis, unsettled tribes; 8156101^ 
■watchmen; 534 Chdmbhdrs, tanners ; 217 Mdngs, rope-makers; I*® 
Gdrudis and 36 Hdlemdrs, snake-oharmers and dancers ; 87 Bban^ 
scavengers ; 36 Mocliis, shoem^ers ; 638 Gosdvis, 252 Bairdgis, 157,^ 
Bharddis, I'07 Gondhalis, 86 Mdnbhdvs, S3 Joshis, 8 “““ 

7 Jangams, beggars. ^ ' 

Na^sik, in the south-west of the district, is bounded on ‘the north 
byPerat, Dmdori, and Niphdd ; on the east by Niphdd and Siuuar; 
on the south by Igatpuri; and on the ■west by the Shahapw 
Bub-dmmon of Thana and by Peint, Its area is about 465 square 
miles. In 1881 its population was 94,980 or 204 -to the square A 
and its land revenue was £17,391 (Es. 1,73,910). 

Of the 465 sg'uare miles 426 have been surveyed in detail. 
cording to the revenue survey returns foriy-seven square miles mb* 
ccenpied by the lands of abenated inllages. The rest contains 
acres or 76-78, per cent ^f arable land; 17,698 acres 
or 7-27 per cent of unarable land; 13,519 or 5’68 per contof^ 
^^s or huran } 16,775 or 6-93 per cent of forest; and 8389 or 
1 M Jo? 'village sites, roads, rivers and streams. Prom ths 
185,884 acres of arable land, 19,496 or 10-4 per cent have to bo 
aken on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
166,889 acres, the actual area of arable Government land,, 
m’u ^ or S9‘67 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

. The west of the sub-division is hilly and fliere is a amnll level troot 
m (ibe east, bufrthe general character of the country is undulating. ^ 
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few villages in tlio extromo west lie bolow'tlio Snliyddris. Tho-liilly 
parts are more or less wooded, generally witli poor teak. Tho soil 
is generally poor, muoh of it requiring rest after every two yesirs’ 
cropping. To tho east, especially in tho Dfirna valley, tho soil is 
deeper and "richer. 

Besides by tho Bombay-Jabalpnr railway and by tho Bombny- 
Agra highway, tho sub-division is crossed by several roads from tho 
central town of Nasik. Of these ono passes west to Triinbak, one 
north-west to Harsnl and to Peint, ono north to Dindori, and ono, tho 
- Poona road south-east to Sinnar. In tho west cart roads are rare, 
bat in the east tho country tincks aro generally good in tho fair 
season, though frequently crossed by awkward strc.ams and rivers. 

The climate varies in diHoront places, bnt on tho whole is healthy. 
The west is much cooler in the hot months and has a mnch heavier 
rainfall than tho east. At.Ndsik, which lies to tho oast of tho 
centre of the sub-division, tho avorago fall, during tho taventy threo 
years ending 1881, was 27*25 inches. Tho details are ; 
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Except near the' Sahyddris, where tho people aro entirely 
dependent on a few ponds and wells, tho water-supply is good. Tho 
larger rivers not only furnish drinking water to tho villages on their 
j banlm,-but with the help of masonry and mud dams irrigate 
considerable areas. Tho chief rivers are the Godavari and its 
tributary tho Bdrna. Tho Godfivari rises in tho Sahyddris near 
Trimbak, about eighteen miles west of NAsik, and, flowing north-east, 
receives from the north tho waters of tho Kikvi and tho Alandi. 
Then, stretching slightly to the south-east it passes through th'o 
town of NAsik, and a milo or two bolow recoivos tho NAsardi on tho 
right, from which tho chief water-supply of NAsik is drawn. Bolow 
this the hed widens, hut is dry for nine months in tho year, except a 
narrow thread of water. Near DArna SAngvi on tho eastern honndory, 
• the GodAvari receives on the right tho DAma after a winding courso 
of fifty miles. Tho DArna is fed on the left hy tho Dndohol and 
the VAldovi, neither of which holds much water in the hot season. 

The bods of both tho ’ GodAvari and tho DArna are goncrahy 
' broad, rooky, and bard to cross. , During tho rains (Jnne-Ootobor) 
these rivets can seldom he passed except at NAsik where there is 
a ford and ferry heat and at Ohehedi whore there is a foriy boat. 
Besides these and_ other minor streams there wore, in'1881-82, 8026 
wolls, of which 214 were with steps and 2812 without stops, 132 
*' dams, 68 diiefcadis or water-lifts, and 87 ponds. - - , 

When it passed to the British in 1818, the sub-division was nnder 
thePeshwa. . The land revenue continued to ho realized 'by ‘the 
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ligha rate system till 1844-45, wlien the revenue survey was intro- , 
dnced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of fchelandTOTsnoB 
in the thirty-six years that have passed since the survey began to ba 
introduced, the 108 villages of the sub-division have to be arranged • 
under fourteen groups: three villages settled in 1842, two in 1842, 
one in 1842, thirty-two in 1844, ten in 1844, one in 1844, thirty in 
1844, eleven in 1844, one in 1845, three in 1845, eleven in 1846, ona 
in 1853, one in 1858, and one in 1868. In the thirty-two villages 
settled in 1844-45 and resettled in 1874-75,' the figures of the jw 
of settlement, compared with those of the year before, show a “h 


in the occupied area of 5123 acres, in remissions of £21 (Es.21i^ 
and in collections of £1534 (Rs. 15,340), and a rise in the waste or 
2998 acres. Compared with the average of the ten provions yeara, 

' the figures of the year of original settlement show a foil in ,tbe 
occupied area of 2047 acres, in remissions of £868 (Rs. 8680), and 
in collections of £848 (Rs. 8430}, and a rise in the waste area of 
788 acres. During the thirty years of the oripnal settlement y^lj 
remissions were granted, the largest sums heing £142 (Rs. 14201 
iu 1861-52, and £125 (Rs. 1250) in -1844-45. K comparison of 
the average of the ten previous years, with the average of tm 
thirty years of the settlement lease, shows a rise in the occnpica 
area of 9470 acres, and in collections of £8 (Rs. 80), 
fell in the waste area of 10,789 acres, and in remissions of 
(Ra. 4760). These thirty-two villages were ^resettled in 1874-7 • 
The figures of the revision year, compared with those of the year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 4426 acres, in m 
waste of 114 acres, in remissions of £1594 (Es. 15,940), and m 
collections of £12 (Rs. 120). Compared with the figures of tuenrs 
year of the revision settlement, the figures of the latest avaUable year 
show a fell in the occupied area of 930 acres, and in remissions o 
£1594 (Es. 15,940), and a rise in the waste of 762 acres and m 
collections of £1621 (Rs. 16,210). . la 

In the thirty villages settled in 1844-45, and resettled inip'-vo, 
the figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the yeaf 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 6900 acres and i® 
remissions of £547 (Rs. 6,470), and a fall in the waste area of 4J^ 
acres and in collections of £25 (Rs. 260). Compared with the average 
ofthe ten previous years, the figures of the year ofsettlemo^ show a 
rise in the occupied area of 7105 acres, in remissions of £639 • 

and in collections of £9 (IU. 90), and a fall in the waste area of 47i 
acres. Daring the thirty-three years of the survey 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £568 (Rs. 5680} i 
1850-61 and £567 (Rs. 5670) in 1849-50. Compared .with tno 
average of the ten previous years, the average of the 
years of the survey lease shows a rise in the occupied area of 11»0' 
acres, in the waste of 2864 acres, in remissions of £218 (Rs. 2180;, 
and in collections of £276 (^. 2760), Theso thirty villages were 
resettled in 1877-78. Tho figures of Iho year of resettlement, - 
compared with thoso of the year before, show a rise in tho occupied 
of 1761 acres, in tho waste of 1202 acres, and in remissions 
»20G (Rs. 2060), and a fall in collections of £7 (Rs. 70). 
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In tlio eleven villages settled in 1844-45, the figflres of the 
settlement year, compared ivitli those of the year before, show a rise 
in the occupied area of 1829 acres, and in remissions of £167 
(Rs. 1670), and a fall in the waste area of 1350 acres and in 
colleolions of £33 (Rs. 330). The figures of the settlement year, 
compared with the average of the ten previous years, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 1802 acres and in remissions of £166 (Rs. 1660), and 
a fall in the waste of 818 acres and in collections of £34 (Rs. 340). 
During the thirty-fonr years of survey rates yearly remissions were 
granted, the largest sums being £186 (Rs. 1860) in 1 850-51 ond 
£185 (Rs. 1850) in 1848-49. Cempared with the average of the ten 
previous years, the average of the thirty-four years of survey rates 
shows a rise in the occupied area of 4431 acres, in the waste of 
1016 acres, in remissions of £69 (Rs. 690), and in collections of £124 
(Rs. 1240). 

In the eleven villages settled in 1846-47 and revised in 1876-77, the 
figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 2509 acres and in remissions 
of £208 (Rs. 2080), and a fell in the waste area of 2622 acres and in 
collections of £121 (Rs. 1210). Compared with the average of the 
ten previous years, the figures of the first year of survey show a 
rise in the occupied area of 2231 acres, and in remissions of £167 
(Rs. 1070), and a fell in the waste area of 2292 acres and in collections 
of £50 (Rs. 560). During the thirty years of the survey lease, yearly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £52 (Rs. 520) in 
1850-61 and £244 (Rs. 2440) in 1851-52. A comparison of the average 
of the ten years before survey, with the average of the thirty years 
of the survey lease, shows a. rise in the occupied area of 8570 acres, 
in remissions of £36 (Rs. SCO), and in collections of £239 (Rs. 2390), 
and a fall in the waste area of 474 acres. These eleven villages were 
revised in 1870-77. The figures of the year of revision, compared 
with those of the year before, show a fall in the occupied area of 246 
acres, and a rise in the waste of 470 acres, in remissions of £137 
(Rs. 1370), and in collections of £9 (Rs. 90). Compared with the 
revision year, tho figures of the latest availahlo year show a rise in 
the occupied area of 457 acres and in collections of £116 (Rs.llCO), 
and a fall in tho waste area' of 457 acres and in remissions of £137 
(Rs. 1370). In tho revision survey'£138 (Rs. 1380) wore remitted. 

Adding to those figures the details of the remaining twenty-fonr 
villages, the result for tho whole snh-division is, comparing the' 
average of tho ten' previous years with tho average of the latest 
available years of the survey rates, a rise in the occupied area of 
45,157 acres and in collections of £1229 (Rs. 12,290), and a fell in 
the waste area of 14,525 acres and in remissions of £633 (Rs. 6330). 
Again, comparing the average of the ton years before the first 
settlement with -the. figures of the last year of the survey rates, tho 
result is a rise in collections of £5826 (Rs. 58,260) or 84'9 per cent. 

The following statement gives tho dolails : 
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Government villages' amonnted to 3G22 plougliSj 7429 carls^2v t 
bullocks, 37,795 cows, 7007 bnffiiloos, 1160 Lorsos, 7190 siiwp on 
goats, and 630 asses. ■ . ' , 

In 1880-81, 5982 holdings or 7:}idlds vroro recorded wa s 
average area of tvrenty-oight acres and an average rental or -a lu • 
(Bs. 28). If equally divided among the ngricultoral popnlstwoi 
these holdings would represont an allotment of ton acres at a yeanj 
rent of £1 (11s. 10). If distributed among the whole 
■the sub-division, the share to each would amount to IJ acres y 
incidence of the land tax to 3s. (Rs. 1 h). ‘ 

In 1880-81, of 147,649 ncres held for tillage, 24,196 or ,, 

cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 123 , 453 'acres,, 
1888 were twice cropped. Of 125,341 aoros, the area under . 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 88,131 acres or 70’S1 wr ' 
32,120 of them under fca/ri Ponioillaria spicata; ’ 

wheat gahn Triticum sestivmn ; 20,01 1 under ndgli ; 

ooracana; 4975 under rice hhdt Oryza- sativa j 4733 under sW' , 
Ranicum railiacenm;.1658 under ywdj'i Sorghum vulgaro; 59 nnoe 
Italian millet rdfa Panicum italicum, 22 under maize waM‘<^ 
mays ; and 3 under other coreals. Pulses occupied 1 
^es or 13-70 per cent, 8667 of them under gram haTbhatu 
^ceraTietinum; 4986 under udid Phaseolus mango j 1600 under 
tttr Cajanus indicusj 1090 under lentils mamr Brvum lens; 416 
or peas vdtdna Pisum sativum ; 53 under mvg Phaseolus 
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rndiatus j 13 under kulitK Dolichos biflorus ; and 449 under other - Chaptor_MIL 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 16,974 acres or 13'.'i4 per cent, 23 under Sub-divinons. 
linseed aJs/tiLinnmusitatissimumj and 16,951 under other oilseeds. NIsik. 

Fibres occupied 400 aore.s or 0‘31 per cent, all under brown hemp ^ 

ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2656 
acres or 2"11 per cent, 1102 of them under sugarcane Us Saccharum 
offioinarum ; 69 under tobacco, tamhUcliv,, Nicotians tabacum ; 480 
under chillies .TOirc/ti Capsicum frutoscens ; and the remaining 1005 
under vainous other vegetables and fruits. _ ' 

The 1881 -population returns show, of 94,980 people lodged in 
15,932 houses, 87,942 or 92‘59 per cent Hindus j 5326 or 5’60 per 
cent MusalmiLns; 1599 or 1'68 per cent Christians j 103 or O'lO per 
cent Pilrsis ; and 10 Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are : 9077 
Brahmans ; 269 Thdkurs or Brahma Hshatris and 91 Hdyasth 
PrabhuB, writers) 838 Jains,. 482 M&rvddis, 301 Lingdyats, 174 
Lddsakka Vdnis, and 77 Bhdtids, merchants and traders ; 26,509 
Kunbis, 2471 Malis, 903 Rajputs, 273 Kdnadds," and 63 IPdhddis, 
cultivators; 1458 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 1452 Bhimpis, 
tailors ;' 867 ' Sutdrs, carpenters ; 633 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 530 
Tdmbats and ■347 Kdsdrs, coppersmiths; 323 Lohdrs, black- 
smiths; 29 JingarSj saddlers; 12 Gbisddis, tinkers; 11 Otaris, 
metal-casters ; ' 10 Edtdi-is, turners ; 7 Gaundis, masons ; 2231 Telis, 
oil-press'ers ; 286 Sdlis, 67 Khatris, and 28 Koshtis, weavers ; 29 
Eangdris, dyers; 259 Guravs, drummers; 48 Kolhdtis, rope-dancers; 

21 Bhdts, bards ; 6 Johdris, jewellers ; 890 Nhdvis, Ip-rbers ; 332 
Parits, washermen; 564 Dhangars, shepherds; 216 Gavlis, milk- 
sellers; 120 Bhois, fishers; 37 Edhdrs, carriers and palanquin- ■ 
bearers; 256 Elhdtiks, butchers; 154 Londris, salt-carriers ; 133 
Pardeshis, 83 Kdmdthis, and 8 Jdts, labourers ; 129 Ealdls, liquor- 
sellers; 110 Bclddrs, stone-masons; 110 Buruds, basket and mat 
makers ; 35 Pardhis, hunters ; 29 Eomtis ; 23 Tdmbolis, betelnnt- 
sellcrs ; . 22 Bhanddris, palm-juice drawers ; 21 Pdtharvats, stone- 
cutters; 12 Hnlvdis, sweetmeat makers; 12,296 Kolis, 3453 
Tbdkars, 3007 Yanjdris, 1425 Bhils, 250 Vdrlis, 100 Vadars, 66 
Edtbkaris, 133 Rdmosliis, and 2 Berads, early or unsettled tribes ; 

1 0,504 Mhdrs/watobmen ; 853 Cbdmbbdrs and 147 Dhors, tanners ; 

727 Mdngs," rope-makers and servants; 176 Moebis, sboomakers ; 

133 Bhiraps, scavengers ; 68 Hdlemdrs and 35 Mdug-Gdrudis, snako- 
ebarmers and dancers; 11 Dhods, sweepers; 421 Gosdvis, 166 
Bairagis, 98 Joshis, 88 'Jangams, 63 Bharddis, 45 Gondlmlis, 30 
Mdnhhdvs, 14 Gopdls, and 6 PAnguls, beggars. 

Feint, properly Peth or the town, in the west, lying between Peist. . 
19° 56' and 20° 36' north latitude, and 73° 23' and 73° 40' east 
loiigitude, is bounded on tbe hortb 1^ the Sulgdna state ; on the east 
by the Sahyddris separating it from the Ndsik and Dindori sub- 
divisions ; on the south by the Jawhdr state and the Thdna sub- 
division of Shdhdpur ; and on the west by the Dharampur state. Its 
area is 458 square miles. In 1881 its population was 55,144 or 
120 to the square mile and its land revenue £8661 (Es. 35,010). 

Of the 458 square miles 415 have been surveyed in detail. Of 
these 194,105 acres or 72‘92 per cent are arable land; 2178 acres 
or 0-82 per cent unarohk land ; 63,089 acres or 28'70 per cent 
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climate* inappearanoo and 

„ .1® Konkan rather than to the .Deccaa. . 

S tJ'ree iniks hroad^’slong 

dean-ont narrow ridges aaf 

•timber ID thn w!<of u \ vrhieh are fairly covered', with smull ■ 
miiDir o v ®''^6 bare along the eastern border, rise in 

' crest of the Sahyidris, .Bnttbe ' 

Sekid is about- 600 feet below the Deem 

found in BnmA offorost land, and excellent teat is 

rZv^ ^3 ^ rae-pknting in the valleys, and ' the -groadi’af 
SaWdi.i^ii^l-7?“ gentler slopes. Prom the crest rf flis . 
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Hamonfl a e ^ *^® itself, the narroTmess and . 

^fnes, the bareness of the teak coppice, and- tk 
n>n ^j.1. *^® ^^^es have a dosokte and TnonotononS' effect. 

■ fU roughen the snrfece,.onB main 

•fha^ ® stretches south-west to within twenty' miles of 
Me coast forming tie water-parting between the Damanganga and ' 
“‘® **®® o aeap rich^laok. 

^ill soil like Konkan soil mtbe 
and other uplands, and a mixed blaok>and red between tk 
upianclB ana the valleys, 

There are onlv Aovf: «nn Jh » xt,f_?i_ rr^ i jhammivIi 



ExcentiiioDA.X'^^'lu® Karanjiili on the -Rdsik-Peint tugnway. 
'+rar!ii; *^®S0 three roads no carta can- travd, "In the west 
Welling .8 difficult even for laden cattle,. Sd T ravines are so 

■of W li® nnhealthy. It combines the oxtremes 

dnS?L ^ *^® thi^Iy-wooded valleys, drenched ' 

dunng the rams, are laden witi. MnV' 
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The chief rivers are the Damanganga, the Par, and the Ndr, whicli, 
fed by smaller monntain streams, flow along rocky bods at the foot of 
woody ravines several hundred feet deep. The only reservoir which 
holds water throughout the year is at Point. Villages not on tho 
banks of rivera or streams draw their water from wells, which are 
littlo better than holes scraped to catch tho ontdow of some small 
spring. Except in the villages on tho banks of tho larger rivers, 
most of these wells run dry during April and May. There wore, in 
1881-82, 428 wells, of which 19 wore with stops and 419 without 
steps, and 7 ponds. 

Complete revenue details are not available for tho 225 Point 
villages for any year before 1865-GC, when tho survey was introduced. 
Under its Hindu chiefs its revenue amounted, in 18G4-65, to £1928 
(Ks. 19,280), and its roniissiotis to about £232 (Ra. 2320). In 
1865-66, the settlement year, the revenue increased from £1 928 to 
£2809 (Rs. 19,280- Rs. 28,090) and tho remissions fell from £232 to 
£7 (Rs. 2320-Rs. 70). The occupied area amounted to 100,829 acres 
and the waste to 3288 acres. Tho average rovenuo collections, during 
the ten years before tho survey, amounted to £1400 (Rs. 14,000) and 
the remissions to £206 (Rs. 2060) . In the thirteen years of the survey 
rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being £17 
(Rs. 170) in 1869-70 and £16 (Us. 160) in 1870-71. Compared 
with the Oguresof tho year of settlement, the average of tho thirteen 
years of survey rates shows a fall in tho occupied area of 6713 
acres, in remissions of £1 (Rs. 10), and in collections of £79 (Rs. 790), 
and a rise in tho waste area of 6721 acres. Compared with the 
average of the thirteen survey years, tho figures of 1877-78, tho 
latest available year of survey rates, show a foil in tho occupied area 
of 1 128 acres and in remissions of £7 (Rs. 70), and a rise in tho waste 
area of 11 01 acres and in collections of £28 (Rs. 280). A comparison 
of the first year of settlement with the figures of tho latest nvailablo 
year (1877-78), shows that the occupied area has follou by 7841 
acres, that tlio waste area bas risen by 7822 acres, that remissions 
have fallen to notbing, and tbat tbe collections have fallen by £51 
(Rs. 510). 

The following are the details ; 


Peinl Tillage and Land Jtevenue, 18C6-1S7S. 
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According to iho 1881*82 returns, tlio ngricnltural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 2524 ploughs, 47 carls, 7351 
bullocks, 11,047 cows, 2197 buffaloes, 239 horses, and 2778 sheep 
and goats. 

In 1880-81, 3816 holdings or JcMhU were recorded with an 
average area of IS’J acres and nn average rental of ISe. 94, 
(Rs. 7-14-0). If equally divided among the ngricnltural population, 
these holdings would represent nn allotment ot 21^ acres at ayearlj 
rent of 7s. lOJd. (Rs. 8-15-0). If distributed among the vrholo 
population of tlio sub-division, the share to each %vould amount to 
3^ acres, and the incidence of the land tax to Is. 3rf. (10 annas). , 

In 1880-81, of 185,410 acres hold for tillage 86,290 or l9 o7 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 149,120 acres undw 
tillago, grain crops occupied 90,827 acres or 6090 per cent, 62,238 
of them under ndehni Elousino coracana; 20,001 tmder snva 
Paiiicum miliacoum; 8505 under rice hhdi Oryza sativn ; and 8" 
under wheat gahv. Tiiticnm mstivnm. Pulses occupied 20,571 acres 
or 19‘83 per cent, 18,215 of them under vdtd Phnseolus mungo ; 9833 
under <i(r Oajnnus indicus; 1655 under htlHh Dolichosbiflorns;ana 
368 under gram harhhara Cicor nrietmnm. Oilseeds occupied 28, <2- 
acres or IU’26 per cent. 

Tlie 1881 population returns show, of 55,144 people lodged in 
10,333 houses, 54,590 or 98 99 peP cent Hindus, 510 or 0'97 pw 
cent ifusalmiins, 18 Pnrsis, and 1 Christian. The details of the 
Hindu castes are : 174 Bnthmans ; 90 Tlidkurs or Brahma Kshstm 
and 13 Kilynsth Prabhus, writers ; 117 Lingdyats, 80 Jain", 
Lddsakka Vdnis, traders and morclmnts; 26,208 KunbJS,14U 
Rajputs, and 39 Hotkaris, busbandmen; 58 Shimpis, tailors; 8/ 
Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 33 Knmbbilrs, potters ; -o 
Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 4 Edsdrs, coppersmiths; 1 Sutdr, acaipenter; 
133 Telis, oil-pressers ; 1 Kbatri, a weaver ; 40 Ghadshis, 

1 Gurav, a drummer and a temple servant ; 14 Nhfivis, barbers ; 20J 
Dbangars, shepherds ; 76 Govlis, milk-sellers ; 27 Buruds, basket and 
mat makers ; 16,592 Kolis, 9353 Vdrlis, 238 Kdthkaris, 215 Ynnjaris, 
139 Vadars and 9 Bbils, early or unsettled tribes; 337 Mli»rs, 
watchmen; 29 Ohambhdrs, tanners; 147 Hdlemdrs and 21 Mdngs, 
rope-mnkers and servants ; 20 Gosdvis and 2 Bairagis, beggws. 

In the sixteenth century Peint formed part of the possessions of 
the Edja of BdgMn. A certain Jdv, on being appointed manap^ 
or Icamdvisddr of Point, changed his fiimily name Povar to Dalw, 
a Bdgldn word for minister or manager.* His grandson Krishna 
Bhik Daivi, whfle nominally continuing' to hold the office of 
under the Bdgldn chief, assumed the title of Bdja. Krishna had 
three sons one illegitimate and two legitimate. To Rdm BoRh 
tho elder of the legitimate sons, was loft the management of to® 


Peint State (1839), Bom. Gor. Sel. 
i”®.’ ‘i»eMne!ilogicoltal,loi)reaoniodtoMr. H. E. Goldsmiatytts 
^ ancestor is Knkiji PovSr of Dhamej tu 

andhisson ta-tdir was raised totlis 
cmeiship w,th the title of Abdnl Momin aim tnxdir Didpatriv. 
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whole district, except the sub-division or pari/fl7ia of Harsol, nnd 
to Bilik Dulvi, the younger legitimate son was left Hnrsol, some 
garden land near Point, and the headship of two rillagos in 
Dindori. Laxdir, the illegitimate son, who was tho eldest of the 
family, was scut with the family standard and a party of twenty- 
ILvo horsemen to servo tho BagMn chief at Mnlher. On his 
father’s death Laxdir returned from Mnlher, nnd usurping tho 
management of tho whole district confined his brothers and murdered 
tho state manager or kdrbhdrL He afterwards set his brothers 
free and the three shared tho management of tho slate. Bhik Dnlvi, 
tho second logitiumto son, died without issue. In IC3G Biigldn 
bcctmc tributary to the Moghnls. Shortly after this, Laxdir went 
into robcllion and prince Aurangzeb sent an oiheor named Shaikh 
Mansur to seize and take him*to Delhi.* Throe years passed before 
tho officer was able to capture tho insurgent chief. At last, Laxdir 
was caught by stratagem, and with his wife, his son Kukfiji, nnd his 
brother Bdm Dalvi, was taken to Delhi, where tho three male 
prisoners wcz-o sentenced to death. While waiting execution Btim 
Dalri cured tho emperor’s daughter of asthma, and obtained a 
remission of tho sentence. All of them became ^fuhnmmadnns, and 
tho stale was conferred on Bdm Dalvi now called Abdul Rem and on 
Laxdir or Abdul Momin, who was also called Laxdir Dalpntrfiv.® 
After this tho Moghul Govemmont docs not seem to have interfered 
with the principality. 

Bdm Dalvi’s wife and her two sons Eatan Dalvi and Lakhan 
Dalvi, who wore living with her mother, escaped being carried to 
Delhi and remained Hindus. After his return from Delhi, Laxdir 
or Abdul Momin had two illegitimate sons Chiinndji and Ndnu 
Midh. Ho arranged that on his death tho stato should bo divided 
into two c^ual parts, one to'bo enjoyed by his heirs and tho other 
by the Hindu sons of Edm Dalvi. Aftor some time Laxdir and 
Edm Dalvi were killed in a battle with some Kolia at a village 
named Mohari in Dindori, nnd wore buried in tho snmo tomb nt 
Meluskor. They wore succeeded by thoir five sons, tho three 
Musaltndns holding jointly ono half of tho country nnd tho two 
Hindus tho other half. Eukilji, Laxdir’s oldest son, to put an end 
to a quarrel between himself and Eatan Dalvi, the son of Edm 
Dalvi, adopted and made a Musalmdn of Entan Dalvi’s younger 
son Hai'ising. On Eukdji’s death, his younger brother Ohimndji 
usurped tho whole state, and sent’ Hurising back to his father. 
Entan Dah-i, with his Hindu son Molmnsing and tho Musalmdn 
Harising, having been deprived of thoir proper share, went to live 
ndth their relations tho Tokos at Abhona. Lnxdir II., Chimndji’s 
successor, promising to restore his half share, persuaded Mohansing, 
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1 Tlic remains of the fort which this olBccr built during the aiego of Point, arc 
still known as jMansurgiidi. 

- The state was grunted in MMnak, n tenure which corresponds with personal 
taranjdm or jditgir. Bom, Gov, Sol. XXVI. 94. According to nnothcr acconnt, 
Krishna B.slvi loft hot ono son, who with his wife and child was taken to Delhi and 
made solo proprietor. But this docs not agroo rrith a paper in tho possession 'of a 
NAsik priest or vpddliya written by Laxdir himself. 
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llio snrvivin" Tlindn pon of Rninn Dnlvi, to rctnni to Peiui.ondtlc 
two iTinnincd in |)«iccful j)(iP'i>.iMi(>ii of (lio atato, until IfoltsnsiBi 
wnH kilitvl in a fight with hoiiic Kolia nt lltiMol. As Molmnsinrsson 
I’nrwitsiiigwna mih* fwxi iiiid nhrilf years old, Laxdir 11. gave A'nfcdi, 
his hrothor’a widow, n deoil or miwnd confotring on her orphnn ssh 
half of the Ilansol siih>dirisinn niul allotting to herself Ihrco villages 
in Point.’ Pnr\T\tsing never tool: possession of his estate, as he and 
Ilia niotlierj though. llindiiH, lived svith Iinsdir as memlxira at Ms 
family. On reaching the ago of eighteen, IWvatsing demiindel M* 
nlinri' from Gliiinniiji Dalpatrdv the Hon and successor of landir IIj 
Cliimnitji nifiisod, and Parvnlsing petitioned the Pcshw.i JUdhayriT 
Ilalhil (1701-1772), who summoned both parties hoforc hue, teled 
in favour of I’arvntsing, ami sent tin oHicer to make tlio iliridon. 
I’arvatsiiig remained in jHisscssion of his share for two years, triieji 
ho was diKjiossesHcd by the Muhammadan party. Dio * 
goycruinciit does not seem to have intorfored till 1778-79, w»e* 
Uhimtiilji, ciulcavoiiringto bre.sk through the terms of rtn 
by wliicli lio had mortgaged his estate to Dlioiidn JIaMdev ^ 

' Po.shwil’a kamnt'Uihir nt Xn«ik, svns put in confinemonl and w 
district nttnchcil.* In 1700-91 the Peshwa determined to, k«pl« 
fort of Khimi in lii.s own hands, with an assignment for its snpt^'d 
of nineteen villages estimated to yield a yearly revenoo of awn: 
£300 (Its. .’3000).* lie agreed to restore the rest of the estateto w 
chief, on condition that lie p.aid by nine yearly instolmcnts £l7i5W 
(Rs. 1,75,000), including £2500 (Hs. 25,000) the nmonnt of t» 
debt incurred to Dhondn Mahrtdcv, £1 2,500 (Rs. 1 , 25 , 000 ) of nsrswM 
or succession fco,and ,€2500 (Rs. 25,000) of interest.® Chimndji mw 
in 170G, leaving two widows, one of whom named HdjknyorWii™® 


’ Two of these wero KirguiU »ml Clichnnka. 

3 4.. _ 


A iiw v» »uv9v wvni AvirguMA mm «>iicjnuiktt« 

’Awonling tonnothcr (MuMlmiln) account, Moh-miing rerved wn 
Laxdlr II. Alter his death, in considemtion ol the loss hi» family had stHtamw 

Hinir iinlttlAM T t.*. . « . a .. 
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tiicir liolplcfa state, Lftxdir licstcnml on Ins wiilovAnd orplianson 
winch they rcnuiincd in peaceful imMcsdon for upward* of forty ycart. In ,| t > ' •? 
wo chief hcrodifin- ldMdn\ Mahadov Mnllrir and RAjllrim Narbar. nttOipP" SS 
hnrtlinatji the nneio of Ctunin.tji, and took revengo by fiimwhinc rarmtsfiiS 
forged documenta and instigating him to claim a aharc of the state on the pica 

was ■nmnn.lmm .»_a V n.. nlm.ln.. Into «noanothCH “"S 


lorgni nocuments and in-itigntmg him to claim a aharc of the state on the pi«» 
was sprang from the same stock as KanlmaHi, Bv playing into ono another ' “j 
tho nirMdnt succeeded in extorting from Chinindji a paper conceding all 
been clainti^In' Parratsing and in obtaining from the Pcshanl’s oflicors lettcrtj^f^ 
Parratamg half of thoprincipality. lu ITOOthis intrignowa* exposed, and tho Pew^ 
issued an owlcr recalling tiiodccrcopasscdbylus ofllccrs. But lliinmatsin£» 
aocrasior, remained aloof and managed to kcop' the original decree. A d^>" 

? !Pii I'fil't, io which Parratsing promised a largo tuwru to 

raro/idn* it ho auccecdoil in cstshlighing his chiun. Bom. Gor. Set, XXVI.. w 
Sonet), 118. ' ' ' jJ 

1 *f‘<fWBaI-orjd/i, 7 iV, continning to bo hereditarily enjoyed, 

oy tlio Pctharl s government as a imnAthdn or chiofship, which, though Butornim* 
*5tX^ 95 acquired more or le-ss independent antliority. Bom. Got. sa- 

Jlo'-T ‘bo British arhon Point aras restored » th« 

» A . ‘‘py J-iohlod a roa-omio of £170 (Rs. 1700). ’ ' a, 

AA-.o „i. trnnsfcrTodtoPhwid® 



undoMteoa onX Ohimndji fnlffilcd the terms of his agrccmcat. « 

of nSiPandimnB *’*'•“'*'•*■‘>1 Wiondu Mahldor’s; that the 

recovered tlio avhSe rf»o mou^!‘'3S5,Ta»^v!"sc/*X^^ *'‘® 
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an adopted sou Laxdir III., continued in possession for a feur years. 
Then ffimmatsing, the son of the Hindn claimant Parvatsing, entered 
the district with a body of men obtained from his brother-in-law, 
Mfindji Phdikde, who had then great influence with the Peshwa. 
The small mud fort' at Peint was taken without difiSoulty and 
Himmatsing remained for some time in power. In 1 799 a party of 
troops; sent by Pdndurang Dhondu the son of Dhondu Mahader and 
the Peshwa’s governor t)f Trimbak, surrounded and burnt the fort. 
Himmatsing was saved with difBculty and most of his followers 
were .burnt to death. The chief was deposed and Peint placed 
under an agent - of the Peshwa. Of the sequestered revenue, 

. according to one account, £280 (Rs. 2800) were assigned for the 
support of the chief and '£120 (Bs. 1200) for that of his Hindu rivals, 
and according to another account £250 (Bs. 2500) were assigned to 
the chief and £150 (Bs. 1500) to his rivals.^ 

In 1814 BAjkovarbAi collected some men, and, with her son Laxdir 
III., Attempted to drive the PeshwA's ofiScers out of Peint. The 
assailants were attacked and defeated by a detachment of the 
PeshwA'a troops who happened to be on outpost duly at Hopargaon. 
RAjkuvarbai was taken prisoner and confined for a short time in' 
the forts of Hurang and Trimbak. Laxdir escaped to BalsAr, and 
remained there until the British troops had reduced the greater part 
of the' PeshwA’s territories. In 1818 , durmg Captain Briggs’ 
advance to Trimbak, L^dir gave him much assistance in dispersing 
hostile bands of MarAthas and Holis. In return for this assistance, 
and' because he. believed that Peint had been forcibly seized by the 
PeshwA’s officer at NAsik, Captain Briggs recommended that Laxdir 
should be confirmed in his ppssessions. Laxdir paid the British, 
as his ancestors had paid the PeshwAs, a yearly tribute of £350 
(B 5 .. 33 OO). The chief showed himself weak and unprincipled, and, 
under the evil influence of two ministers BAlAbhAi and HayAtkhAn, 
was soon deeply in debt. During Laxdir’s lifetime, NilkanthrAv, 
the brother of Himmatsing, the representative of the Hindu branch 
of the family, received from Government a yearly allowance of 
£350 (Rs. 3500), of which £200 (Rs. 2000) were paid in cash, arid 
villages yielding £150 (Rs. 1500) were assigned to bim on account 
of the balance. Of this £18 (Bs. 180) were paid by NilkanthrAv to 
his sister-in-law HamalAbAi. Laxdir III. died in 1837, leaving one 
legitimate daughter named Nurjahan, who was then seventeen years 
old. The state thus became an escheat to Government, as Muham- 
madan law.aud usage are against the daughter of a Muhammadan 
chief succeeding to the management ,of such a state.® Government 
wished to restore the principality, and, with this object, sought to 
procure for the Begam a husband qualified to manage the state. This 
project was frustrated by the Begam, who insisted on marrying an 


^ According to tho Mnsalmdn account (Bom. Gov. Scl, XXVI. 120] this arrange- 
i mcnt was dno to tlio power of Himmatsing’s relation MinUji Phikde. It is also said 
that, in ISOl, Laxdir III. being aniaoUB to free the state from attachment, and 
snrroundedby treacherous kdrbhdrie, was cajoled into signing a document admitting 
the truth of all that 'his opponent had advanced. 

® Mr. 'W. J. Turquand, Acting Sub-Collector of Nteik, 1851. 
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iudividuul ■whom the minister llay/ltlchan broiighlliom adistanrt, 
will) the view of rctuiuing llio inlluenco ho Lad exercised underlaxdir 
III. The Bogain afterwards lost her ejesight from small-pot 
Government allowed her a life pension cqnnlto tWo-tliirds of theset 
rovontio of the c.stato, whicli was placed under the cliargo anil adiat 
nistration of Sir. 17. J. Tnrqnnnd/ the Snb-Oollector of Nd^ik, where 
the Ilcgam generally lived. Laxdir’s younger brother Daii]att.iv died 
before him, lonving a widow Surajkiivnr, who till her death enjoj’ed 
the revenue of ono village. During the 1857 mutinies a seiions 
disturbance took place at Peint, organixod by Bhog^’antinv or Bhio 
Rlja; the son of Nilkanllirdv, the represontntive of the Binda branch 
of ( 1)0 family. The rising was crushed and Bhag^Tmlrfir, uitb ahont 
fifteen of his followers, was hanged at Nrisik on the 19th of Docemher 
1857.® On the death of the Bcgajn in 1878, Point became yad 
of tho Nisik district. Since Peint has passed nndev Unnsh 
management roads, schools, and vaccination have boon introduced 
The forest has also been largely cleared, though this is a donhtfol 
gain as its timber was tho chief wealth of tho state. The land tw 
surveyed and tho revenue settled in 1865-CG. As has been notiew 
in tho Laud Administration Chapter, tho land revenue sjstonia 
p.irtly tho ordinary holding or rayatvdri ten)iro, and partlyu plMga- 
coss.^ Tho ordinary tonnro is in forco in lands survCjed m 
detail, and a plough or boo cess in uplands which have to 
Burvoyed in block. Under tho plough-cess system tho 
headman is responsible for tho whole state demands, and the 
husbandmen are his tenants-at-will. Hie power of selling or 
otherwise disposing of land is tho same ns under tho survey tenure 
Tho nsscssmout'is generally pnid in money. Bevonno instaloeuta 
fall duo on the first of January and tho first of March.' The revenue 
collecting agency is tho village licndman and accountant, the su®* 
ns in other parts of Ndsik. Tho Govommcnt dues are, punctuwjr 
pnid and remissions are seldom asked for. 

Dindori, ono of tho western sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Kolvan and tho Snptashring hills ; on tho cast by Chdndw 
and Niphdd; on tho south by Nrtsik; and on tho west by tM 
Snhyddri bills and Peint. Its area is about 628 square miles. W 
1881 its population was 72,290 or 137 to tbo square mile 
land rovonno £16,387 (Rs. 1,53,870). 

Of the o28 square miles 509 Lave been surveyed in detail- 
According to the rovenuo survey returns, four square miles are 
occupied by alienated villages. Tho rest contains 260,201 actus or 
80'o2 per cent of arablo land, 23,721 acres or 7‘3-t per wnt el 
nnarablo land, 84,472 acres or 10’67 per cent of gross, 1595 ocr® 
or 0‘49 per cent of forest, and 3156 acres or 0 98 por cent of viU^ 
sites, roads, and river beds. Prom the 260,201 acres of auiWO 


In thl. M^enuo of tlio state ninonntwl to otoiit fJMO0(R« 

On.r.SO n “"‘Wo area of tho state viis ronghly ciitinijtcd 

»jstcmmi84>) "n ««lti'atc(I at th-^ introduction of the leas' 

'•""saWo hill land®’"?, "“"-““ste Tliorest of the state v 

etaib of the Jcint distmbaneo aio g.vcn luulor tho History Chnplci, tSU.S® 
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Joveininont land, 27,903 acres or 10‘7 per cent Imvo to bo token on 
ccount o£ alienated land in Government villages. 0£ the balance of 
132,298 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 182,500 
>r 78'56 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

Most of Dindori is hilly. The hills, and a large stretch of high- 
ahd in- the north-east hear ^ 00 !, are thinly covered with small teak 
ind other trees, but,, especially towards the west, the southern 
lopes of the Saptashring hills are surprisingly bare oven of brnsh- 
vood. In the west most of the soil is red or mdl, changing to 
3lack towards the oast and south. Except noai'some of the rivers, 
t is generally shallow and poor. In the north and west travelling 
s difficult. There are a few cart tracks, but most of the traffic 
s by horse or bollock back. The only cart roads through the 
aorthem hills are the Sdval pass leading to Point and Balsdr and the 
Mvan pass leading to Salvan. 

The climafe is feverish from the end of October to the middle or 
end of January . The heat is never groat, and in April and May the 
climate is usually pleasant and healthy. The rainfall is abundant 
and seldom fails. It. is heaviest along the western and northern 
hills. At Dindori, a little to the south of the centre, the average 
tainfall during the twelve years ending 1881 was twenty-six inches. 
The details are : 

Dindori Bainfall, 1870-1881. 


Teab. 

Itnlntall. 

Ykab. 

Rolntiill. 

Year. 

Italntnll. 

1870 

In«. Ct9, 
SO 60 

1874 

Ins. Cts. 
28 10 

1878 

In*. Ct*. 
41 so 

1871... - ... 

10 

83 

1876 

34 

70 

1870 

42 

44 

1872 

22 12 

1870 

10 

6 

1830 

21 

41 

1873 


06 

1877 

10 

0 

1831 

26 

40 


In spite of the abundant rainfall several parts of Dindori are 
often badly off for water. All the streams rise within Dindori limits, 
and none of them are largo. The chief are the Kddva, which, rising 
near the meeting of the Sahyddri and Saptashring hills, crosses 
Dindori from north-west to south-east. On its way it receives the 
Kalvan from the right and the Punambe from the left. In addition 
to the Kddva and its feeders in the south-east comer, the Bdnganga 
rises near Petmsej and flows south-east to the Goddvari. Besides these 
streams, which flow throughout the year, there are many brooks and 
streamlets which run dry early in the hot weather. Across the Kddvo, 
about four miles south-east of Dindori, at a -cost of about £4270 
(Rs. 42,700), Government have built a dam 1206 feet long. The 
work was completed in 1 872, but the water-supply is so sm^l that 
it has been found necessary to supplement the original scheme 
by a series of storage reservoirs. Besides the irrigation from 
the Kddva a small area of land in two villages is watered from the 
Bdnganga. Except the Banganga the rivers have high banks, and, in 
the case of the Kadva, a rocky channel adds to the difficulty of the 
crossing. The east and centre are the only parts which are fairly 
.provided with wells. Many villages draw their drinking water from 
a hole with a muddy spring at the bottom, and cattle have often to bo 
driven several miles to watoi'. Besides those rivers and streams 
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llifn' Bj-rf, in IFAI.K2, <7fi wi!k I.','! ■tn'fhM-js* ass’l 
rU'j>i>. Jauih, i"! tlhrluflt* {.r fiinl i'{ jj-nfis. 

In ISl!^, {liinif.rt tn f ho lJrit{-!}i, Ut{'!iT'..trt'Ti‘ac?n5 

rfilli'clnl |MrtJy |iyirj)A»i ntt/-'* nud partly Uy ptoorh rsiw ' Tfi 
r^ntintiwl till iji^ rt'^t'nnB ritrwy wiw intfitlaml in IPK-ijinBy 
ptnjn tir <?r«A lin»l in ) F >-5 '4.*t in tin* Jsiil Cf ilihf yilhs'i'S. 

Tn «1mw till* ‘pn-nd nf tilla';i< nnd tlif' iticn'vi* cf laodrs'fitwii 
tho yi sri sinrt' tint inlrinTtii'tt''n nf tits n-stncc 

Ills 121 viilntp.t't.ftf tliBiiti1>>iliii<)ir!t) Imvi-tnb'tttRtBagdl Jn>i!riajr,'iars>: 

fiftOf'u v5l!.*»^i*< ?*’tl!i-tl in 1^42, ifti'nly-ltirt'" 
fiBir villiifiM (ii'ttlml in J?ll, i’iplit*va vilInjp.Mw.t'I/'iH!! Ijtjr'jfwiy; 
flvp Tillnffs-t in IStJi, jjrjn» vilbtpt;! K'ltUd 

v«lljif,*f”! fsithcl it) lUlfi, tijitt vtllaiftt in 1 SSI, Mil i'*'* 

vilinffi'ti fnitlitj in Ipon, lit thf> fifttijn villnriw ffttloi ia lSK;f3 
nsjil n'.tvfltUfl in lsr4»7**>, ttm fitnina oS tint yc.ir.pl 
cnsijwrt'd ^ritlt llio“s of tlit* yrar Inifnjx^ ptiow a ris? ift Iho 
Anil nf 2 (i'j 7 acivis, in tlii> wn‘U> nf lOSi AnTti. And ia Tfsr>&2'®s 
ofX'r* (K‘i. 7<>0), nni] n fill! in is>'>llnr{iiins of £417 (H*. 4170'.. A 

mnpiiri'rtn of tli< " ' n, 

Avcfaj^r' 1.1 till* |»n*vi 

nn’!! of -IF 10 ; 

oUsclionn of XlOo (IN, ll'r»0), nmi in tlic wanlo i't 103 SP*- 
Duringl" 
gftinti'd, 

and X30 12». (IN. JJOO) in 18.*1*.^2. A comparison ' 

of tlio tbirtyrtmi ' '' 

ton ycara lioforo 

7920 ncroi, nml 

X127 (Ha. 1270), nnd in rollediona of £5 (Rh..'. 0). llie Eoritjot ■ 
lliis ^ronp of Oftccn villngcs was reviacd in 1874*75.' ' Tl»o 

foy ft.!- ...1 _;.i. .t , t ■ ' 

rifo 
(Ks, 
w.nsfo t 

~ • *.v avi luffro, nfwumHv « 

coimmred with Iho^o o£ IS74*75, show n hill in'Iheoccupsw^fir'C^^*" 
8lu acres and in remmions of £510 (Hs, 5300 j,ttmlftri?o«,lh« 
wn.stc of 843 acres and in rollcctions of £437 (Ke. 4570). 

latflc.!, 



ng tiic tliirty-lwo yenrs of anreoy mtet yforly n'misdos? v^, 
till, tlic lnrg.'.st sums Ijiniig £80 10/. (IN. S0.T/ in 
£,30 ]2v. (IN. 300) in 1S.*1*.^2. A comparison of llio uToniiJ 



...... ..w »»«v jvt»4 c'Mvn 41 rj;*v iU itJU v( l7ujltCU iirViit * — 

ncrcs nnd in rcmi.<i.siouR of £37 (Rs. 370), nnd a full in coUectiw* 
of X711 (Rb. 7110) audio tlio wnslo of ISO acres. A comparis'® 
of tlio year of sotUemont, ■with the uvoruRO of tho provions tefi- 
j’oiirs, shows n rise in tho occupied area of 8531 acres, nad a fall n> 
reiiiissioiis of .€268 (Rs.2580), in collections of £24'S (Rs.2480), o«o 
in the wnsto of 3081 ncrcs. During the lliirty-ono years of survey 
rotes yearly remissions wore granted, the largest Bums being £13f 
'f n 1851-52 nnd £08 (Rs. OSO) in 1813*44. A comparisjl'a 

01 the tliirty*ono years of survey rotes, with Uionvorago of the 'ieti 
years boforo the survey, shows n rise in tho occnjn'dd area of U.JcfV 
acres and in collections of £256 (Rs. 2560),.ond a fall in tho was^ 
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8967 acres and in remissions of £345 (Rs. 3450). The settlbmcnfc of Chapter Xlg. 
these twenty -throe Tillages was revised in 1874-75. The figures of gnhdivisions. 
this year, compared with those of the previous year, show a rise in' 

.tho occupied area of C338 acres, in remissions' of £1028 (Rs. 10,280), tsDom. 
and in collections of. £476 (Rs. 4760), and n fall in tho waste of 5 Land Rccennc. 
acres. Tho figures for 1877-78, tho latest available year, compared 
with those of tie first revision year, show a riso in tic waste of Q41 
acres 'and in collections of £1093 (Bs. 10,930), and a fall in tho 
occupied area.of 950 acres. 

In tho eighteen villages amweyed in 1845-46 and re-settled in 
1875-76, the fiigures of tho year of settlement, compared with 
those of tho year before, show a fall in tho ocenpied area of 376 
acres, in tho waste of 8272 acres, in remisMons of 2s. (Re. 1), and in 
collections of £22 (Rs. 220). A comparison of tho fignres of tho 
year of settlement, with the average of tho ten previous years, 
shows a fall in the occupied area of 750 acres, in the waste of 7672 
acres, in remissions of £21 (Rs. 210), and in collections of £76 ‘ 

(Rs. 760). During the thirty years of survey rates yearly 
remissions were granted, tlio largest sums being £55 (Rs. 560) in 
1859-60 aiEfl £34 (Rs. 840) in 1851-52. A comparison of tho 
average of the thirty years of survey rates, ■with the avorago of 
tho ton previous years, shows a rise in the occupied area of 4287 
acres and in coUections of £264 (Rs. 2640), and a &11 in tho waste 
of 4840 acres and in roniiasions’ of £15 (Rs. 150). Those eighteen 
villages were re-settled in 1875-76. Tho figures of the year of 
revision, compared with those of tho year before, show a rise in the' 
occupied area of 334 acres, and in romissions of £88 (Rs. 880) ; and 
a fall in collections of £33 (Rs. 330), and in the waste of 661 acres. 

Tho figures- for 1877-78, the latest available year, contrasted with * 
the ^ear of revisioa, ehonr a. rise ia && occapici} area of 883 oores, 
and in collections of £164 (Rs. 15'40). 

In .the forly-fivo G-overnment villages settled in 1845-46, tho 
figures of tho year of settlement, compared with those of tho year 
before,' B^w a rise in the occupied area of 8029 acres; and a fall . 
in tho waste of 17,109 acres, in romissions of £5 (Rs. 50), and in 
collections of £440 (Rs.4400). A comparison of tho year of 
settlement, with the ten previous years, shows arise in the occupied 
area of 11,192 acres, and a fall in tho wasto of 16,797 acres, in 
remissions of £66 (Rs. 660), and in collections of £309 (Rs. 3090). 

Dimng the thirty-three years of survey rates, yearly remissions 
wore granted, the largest .sums being £323 (Rs. 3230) in 1859-60 
and £58 (Rs. 580) in 1853-54. A comparison of tbe average of tho 
thirty-three years of survey rates, with the average of tho ten years 
before the survey, sbowa a riso in the occupied area of 25,391 aoros, 
in tbo waste of 16 acres, and in collections of £688 (Rs, 68801 ; and 
a fall in remissions of £5l (Rs. 510). 

Adding to tbe figures of these four loading gronps, the details of 
the remaining twenty villages, four of which were settled in 1844-46, 
thirteen in 1846-47, one in 1851-52, and two in 1853-64, the result 
for the whole sub-division, comparing the average rotnms of the ton 
years before the survey and of tho thirty-throe years of survey ' 
rates, is a rise in tho occupied area of 58;243 acres, and in oolleotions 
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of £1223 (R8.12,280), nnd.n full iu tlio Tvnste of 13,430 acres and 
in rcmissiotiB o£ £554 (Rs. 5540). Again, comparing tbo nvcrago • 
roturna of tlio ton years boforo tbo siirvoy and tbo returns forl877-78, 
tbo result isn riao of 90,111 acres or 88 por cent in tbo occnpicdarci 
and of £4061 (Rs. 46,610} or G2’9 per cent in tbo collections. 

Tbo following statement gives tbo details : ' . ' ■ 

' Dindori Tillage amt Land StKiwe, ISfS-lSlS, _ ^ 


Vl!A». 


tm-iz . 

ISi:.A3 

1632.33 ta 

1811.42 

1611.42 la 
1873.74 

1873.74 

1871-7S 

1877-78 


184248 
184344 . 

1833.34 40 
184243 
184341 to 
1673.74 
1873.74 
1874.76 
1877-78 


Acres 

Aemu 

Aerca. 

Acrcc. 

Aere4. 

n>. 

n.. 

Us. 

He. 

13.018 

4327 

18^46 

7683 

0277 

67 

... 

57 

16.054 

ir,320 

3530 

20,912 

BOOT 

5574 

805 

... 

805 

11,400 

11,805 

4207 

10,072 

.8770 

0351 

1814 

5 

1319 

18,305 

20.605 

3103 

23.00S 

6117 

0200 

38 

8 

40 

13,010 

84.608 

3460 

88,031 

870 

6097 

•At 

... 

... 

14,578, 

87,010 

8168 

81.409 

802 

SR80 

6101 


6101 

10,884 

27.007 

3468 

30,608 

1705 

8C07 

... 

*.» 

... 

20,690 


184445 
184540 
1835.80 40 
IB4145 
1845.40 to 
.1877.78 
1877.78 


Arm. 


Ooeurlod. 


1 


•i 

A 



fi 

o 

8 

a 

< 

H 

< 


Unooeupicd. 


BRHI83I05S. 


COttBcnon , 


Onoop I.— 16 VnUORi aimoti i.v 184243. 


ni bj. s»l 

Sill©: 

m K3. 

iiiso « j 

fills! 


OROCT it.— 83 VltWffW fiCTIRSD or 2813^4. 


24.705 

80,603 

80,700 

S(t.070 

41,012 

47,634 

40,083 


09t0 

6157 

0919 

8354 

8071 

8117 

8118 


34.631 

36,160 

30,620 

46,324 

4n,7I3 

60,051 

66,101 


118,005 

11,070 

|l6,007 

6050 

C37 

038 

1603 


13,800 

13,344 

13,080 

13,870 

13,831 

10,105 

10,181 


004 

876 

8616 

lot 

66 

10,337 


on 

078 

3502 

lOS 

66 

10,337 


31,677 
37,401 

89,609 

30,907 
83,035 16S1| 
38,005 S5I 
43,8182197 



88,161!.. 

25,WS 

4 


CROVP m.— 4 VnUGEa BEtTlEP IR 181145. 


184344 

1388 

017 

2018 

909 

2S5 


- 


1302 

- 

10 

10 

119 

«• 

1641-45 ... 

1495 

530 

2034 

112S 

890 

9 

. 1 

b 

890 


13 

... 


" 

1834-55 to 












list 

, 

1843-44 ... 

1235 

034 

1870 

807 

291 

30 

4 

43 

Ills 


17 

24 

*** 

1841-46 to 













.. 


1877-78 ... 

2414 

533 

2947 

ino 

1B73 

0 

2 

8 

1168 


11£ 

27 


37 

1877-78 ... 

8047 

65S 

8C02 

1792 

SDS3 

... 

... 

' 

9447 


169 

$ 




OEOGP IV,— 18 YllUGES (ETn.ES IR ISIS-IO. 

" _ 


1844-45 ... 

7GS1 

SS51 

U,532 

I,1,M0 

5709 

1 


. i 

4DIS 

70 

00 

63 

m 


1845-40 

7897 

8269 

11,160 

6607 

11 



tMt 

3001 

CO 

01 

13 



1835-3640 















1814-16 ... 

8137 

3709 

U,905 

13,269 

6710 

211 

1 

212 

4234 

4S 

IDO 

416 



1846-iC to 













7412 


1874-76 .. 

12,024 

82G9 

10.193 

8429 

61.39 

86 

23 

6S 

0157 

0711 

018 

95 

** 

1874-76 ... 

14,840 

8259 

17.699 

11,772 

10,^ 


»• 


7143 

121 

037 

, IS 



1876-70 

14,630 

3347 

17.938 

11,211 

12,281 

8S0 

M 

8S0 

6823 

IfU 

R74 

20 

78!) 

4J 

187T-78 ... 

16,476 

3344 

18,810 

10,813 

18,293 

I.. 

... 


8118 

427 

674 

7 
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OeODP V.— 45 VIGUOES GEtTLEO IN lS164a 


28,676 

88,124 

9107 

7687 

82,032 

40^711 

37,410 

10.810 

10,781 

-1^ 

69 

20 

81 

85 

81 

16,183 

11,391 

213 202 
170 188 

688 

27 

30,447 

9073 

29.610 

87,107 

10.784 

G5S 

51 

890 

is.<(rr 

15(n 274 

026 

47,018 
CO, IDS 

7802 

8003 

64,010 

04,111 

37,128 

39.005 

16.601 

28,014 

185' 

43 

181 

10,003 

28.425 

810,'I534 

8462103 

270 

64 
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Dindori Tillage and Land Eeve7aie, 1843-187S — continued. 


Ymn, 



Area. 



Bonaaiosg. 

COLLECnOKB. 

e 

1 

O 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Oeeupled. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated, 

<» 

■§ 

s 

•s 

Total. 

•o 

u 

0 

1 

Alienated, 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unanbic. 


' OROcr VL— a ViLLAOES 8Brn<Es m 184B-47. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acrc^ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Hfl. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Rs. 

Bn. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1845<16 

536G 

1500 

0886 

8310 

2678 


0 

6 

2836 


40 

31 

2906 

... 

1846-47 ' ... 

6772 

1457 

V229 

1863 

1260 

... 

11 

11 

2140 

... 

82 

1 

2173 


1836-37 to 















1845-40 ... 

4000 

1617 

' 6517 

2060 

2644 

.82 

11 

03 

2722 


46 

77 

2845 

10 

1840-47 to 















1877-78 ... 

8302 

1530 

98dS 

7050 

3333 

11 

4 

16 

8129 

26 

25G 

52 

8465 

2 

1877-78 

10,606 

1597 

12,400 

0721 

8029 

... 

— 


8824 

•* 

362 


4186 

10 


- Gooup yil.~4 yij:.iiAOKa buitlbd ik 2840-47. , 

1845-40 ..» 

715 

843 

1058 

1100 

623 




889 



7 

846 


1840-47 

572 

339 

Oil 

806 

82 

... 

6 

6 

240 

... 

2 

2 

244 

... 

lOSfii'tH CO 

1845>10 ... 

682 

823 

1005 

1209 

628 

23 


23 

803 


2 

14 

310 

1 

1840-47 to 















1874-75 ... 

1160 

364 

1630 

793 

646 

6 

2 

8 

463 

1 

67 

18 

628 

... 

1874-76 

1410 

SSI 

1791 

1415 

eoj 



... 

673 

7 

88 

10 

078 

II. 

1875-70 

1472 

406 

1878 

1149 

1430 

78 

ni 

78 

554 

4 

88 

14 

060 


1877-78 

1824 

411 

1985 

1126 

1404 

... 

... 

... 

058 

... 

88 

... 

741 

... 




OKour VIIL— 

1 Yillaob bettleu m 1861-52. 





1850-61 

1660 

846 

1906 

420 

808 




1074 


28 

1 

1098 


1851-52 

1605 

840 

.1891 

890 

277 

.«« 

... 

... 

1098 

... 

28 

1 

1122 

... 

1841-42 to 















1850-51 ... 

isca 

345 

1707 

659 

368 

2 

... 

2 

975 

... 

53 

1 

1029 

... 

1861-52 to 















1877-78 ... 

1870 

254 

3124 

837 

827 

3 


8 

982 


61 

12 

1055 


1877-78 

1770 

254 

£033' 

430 

640 

... 

... 

... 

048 

... 

BO 

6 

1084 

... 


Group IS.— 2 Tiliaqbs settles m 1853-54. 

1852-53 

2345 

628 

2073 

1050 

1441 

4 


4 

2811 

8 

46 

28 

£893 


1853-54 

2304 

409 

2393 

1618 

1264 

78 


78 

3601 

8 

46 

28 

1G77 


1843-44 to 















1852-63 ... 

2291 

718 

3010 

1094 

1441 

20 

1 

21 

2782 

3 

45 

83 

2018 

0 

1853-64 to 















1877-78 ... 

3032 

622 

8604 

8S1 

1230 

8 

• II 

8 

1970 

4 

165 

19 

3148 

1 

1877-78 

3161 

636 

8676 

758 

1230 


... 

... 

1993 

... 

191 

5 

2189 

... 
















foro tmn*oy 

71.561 

30,064 

102,226 

70,881 

41,200 

5861 

110 

'6971 

68,471 

401 

1374 

3786 

74,031 

458 


134.2S1 

26,217 

100,408 

67,445 

46,627 

848 

82 

4S0 

7T.8I9 

8716 

6174 

1118 

80,311 

43 

1877-78 

100,063 

26,273 

102,336 

06,403 

05,017 

... 

... 

... 

100,210 

3415 

7782 

231 

120,038 



According to> the 1881-82 retvimB, the agricultural stock in 
Grovermnent villages amounted to 6396 ploughs^ 2319 carts, 20,671 
bullocks, 21,290 cows, 9267 bufEaloes, 1329 horses, 8077 sheep and 
goats, and 880 asses. 

In 1880-81, 6886 holdings or Jehdtds were recorded with aii 
average area of 30 J acres and an average rental of £2 2s. Gd. (Es. 21- 
4-0). If equally divided among 'the agricultural population, these - 
holdings would represent an allotment of 20J acres at a yearly rent 
B 23—50 - 
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6 f £1 8 $. (Bs. 14). If. distributed among the. whole population of - 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount td.3| ocres'andtho . 
incidence of the land-tax to 4s. 3d. (Es. 2-2-0). ■ / 

In 1880-81, of 183,554 acres held for tillage, 3l;338 or 17-07 pw 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 162,216 acres 1071 ire« 
twice cropped. Of 158,287 acres, the area 'under actual oultirafiou, 
grain crops occupied 93,014 or 60'68 per cent, 87,196 of them nndw 
wheat gahu Triticum sestivnm, 23,399 under ndgli Eleusine corawnai 
14,692 under bd^ri Penicillaria spicata, 11,879 under sdsa.Pauicum , 
miliacenm, 4999 under rice bJidt Oryza sativa, 770,uuder jriri 
Sorghum vulgare, 75 under maize makia Zea mays, 1 1 under Dalian j, 
millet rdla Panicum italionm, and 694 under other cereals. Poises i 
occupied 24,308 acres or 15‘S5 per cent, 14 , 4 S 2 ‘of them under 
/mrhhara Cicer arietinum, 5188 under itdid Phaseolus mungo.lr-a ; 

' under lentils maaur Ervum lens, 1504 under tur Gajanus indim^ 
798 under hilith Dolichos biflorns, 589 under peas vdtdna Pisau ^ 
sativum, 39 under mvg Phaseolus radiatus, and 36 under other pahs. , ;i 
Oilseeds occupied 32,241 acres or 21.'03 per cent, 28,524 of. taw 
under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 27 under liusem^®^ 
Linumusitatiasimum, and B690 under other oilseeds. Fibres ocrapw* 
488 acres or 0‘28 per cent, all under Bombay -hemp tag or M» 

Orotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3286 seres or s' ^ 

per cent, 1374 of them under sugarcane ms Saochanim olficin^^. 
1080 under chillies mirehi Capsicum frntescens, 180 under • ■ 
tamldJcliu Nicotians tabacum, and the remaining 652 under vuo 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 72,290 i 

in 12,558 houses, 71,080 or 98-32 per cent were Hindus and J 
1'67 per cent Mnsalmdna ’ The details of the Hindu castes srO : 1' | 

Brdhmans ; 9 Thdkurs or Brahma Kshatris and 5 Kdyusth -4 
writers,- 708 Jains, 146 Lfidsakka Vdnis, 91 Ilarwitdis, 
Lingdyats, traders and merchants; 26,279 Kunbis, 1213 JKhs, ^ 
Rajputs, and 38 Hetkaris, husbandmen ; 971 Shimpis, tailors; 
Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 605 Sutdrs, 'carpenters; 
Kumbhars, potters; 190 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 23 Kdsdrs, copp^- 
smiths ; l7 Ghisddis, tinkers ; 14 Jingars, saddlers ; 8 Otari®^®^ 
casters; 1393 TeDs, oil-pressers; eOKoshtis, 83 Sdlis, ''! 

weavers ; 12 Rangdris, dyers ; 149 Guravs, drummers ; 49 ' 

rope-dancers; 428 Nhdvis, barbers; 128 .Parits, washermen; . 
Dhangars, shepherds; 156 Gavlis, milk-sellers.; 10 Bbois,- - - 
74 Belddrs, stone-masons ; 23 Pardeshis and 15 Komtis, '' 

19 Khdtiks, butchers; 7 Pdtharvats, stone-cutters ; 22,130 Kolia, 2S0 
VaujdriB, 212 BhDs, 144 Yadars, 74 Vdriis, and 27 Thdkurs,ciir)y« '/ 
unsettled tribes; 7747 Mhdrs, -watchmen; 720 Ohdmbhdrs,tanDsr > 
520 Mdngs, rope-makers and servants ; 24 Hdlemdrs and 3 ; 

Make-charmers and dancers; 222 Gosdvis, 126 Bairdgis, 

• 53 Gopdls, 48 Mdnbhdvs, 30 Gondhalis, 23 Fdvgm ,, 

22 Jangams, 20 Bharddis, 14 Jogis, and 7 Joshis, beggars.'' - ' 

north-west o£ the distoiot, is bounded on thenor*; 

Mstlegnon ; on the sonth by the Sopb^j 
g range and Dmdori and Chdador; and on the west by ‘the 
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Ddiiigs and tlie Sargaun state. Its area is 554: nquarc miles. In 
1881 its population was 53^486 or 105 to the square miloj and its 
land revenue £9277 (Rs. 92^770}. 

Of tlio 554 square miles 393 have been snrvojed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twelve square miles-are 
occupied % alienated villages. The rest contains 142,027 acres or 
58'40 per cent of arable land ; 13,294 acres or 6*44 per cent of 
uuarable land j 78,931 acres or 32*32 per cent of grass ; 9388 acres 
or 3*84 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
142,027 arable acres, 10,850 acres or 7*6 per cent have to be taken 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 131,771 acres tho actual area of arable Government land, 
99,.332 acres or 75'4 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. 

The west is full of stoop bare bills, without any forest and with 
no tillage except in the bottoms of valleys. Towards the east tho 
country, though flatter and better tilled, is divided by a spur that 
runs south-east from the SahyildriB with steep scantily wooded sides 
and flat tops. In tho south rises tho high and rugged Saptashring 
range Avith its lower slopes fringed with teak. Neither the northern 
nor the central range has hills of notable height or form. But in 
tho south, where tho Sahyddris sweep eastward and form the 
Saptashring hills, there are several strange and isolated peaks 
including Achla and Tahola. About ten miles further, Saptashring 
is the centinl hill of the range, with a flat top abont a mile and 
a half long, from which a narrow and lofty ridge rises into several 
wild and picturesque peaks. Further east are several smaller peakh, 
among them Dhodap with a notable cleft cut clean across the ridge. 
Saptashring and Dhodap are both hill forts. 

Travelling is diflScult except east and west along tho main valleys, 
op which carts can, but not without great difScnlty, be taken to 
Hdtgad in the extreme west. The only cart roads across tho 
Bouthem or Saptashring range are through the Rahud pass in the 
West, and the Ahivat pass close to Saptashring. Of the central ranges, 
tho more southerly, between tho Ahivat pass and Abhona, is crossed 
by the ChinohbAii, which is passable for carts, and from Kandsi, 
three miles west of Abhona, a cart track crosses tho more northerly 
of the central ranges by the Lahan pass. Through the northern 
range, the Bhilband, or-Satar pass, leads from Gandra to Ddug 
Sannddna in BdgMn, and the Fimpal pass leads from Kolvan to 
Satdna. 

Especially in the west the climate is more feverish than in any 
other part of the district. The twelve villages which lie below the 
Sahyddria are as nnhoolthy as the Surat Dangs, plagued with fever 
throughout the year, except for two or three months in tho hot 
weather. Above the Sahyddria, a belt about twelve miles broad 
as far as Abhona is exceedingly feverish from the end of the rains 
till March. Farther east the country is more open and fever less 
common. Except for its feverishness the climate in the west is 
pleasant, and Saptashring and the other hill tops are alwa^s-cool. 
The supply of ram is usually abundant and almost never fails. . It 
varies greatly, being heaviest in the west and gradually growing 
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lighter towards the east. At Kalvan, wliicli is fairly central, tk 
average fall, during the eight years ending 1881, was 32 inches, 
die details are : isu-mt. 


Yub. 

lUInfilL 

1 

ItAiDfall. 

Yeas. 

BidnfaH 

isr-i 

Int. Cts. 
80 49 

1 1877 

fat Cts. 
19 90 

1S30 

Ida Cts. 
S4 81 

187C 

9! U 

1 1876 

70 63 

rssi 

!0 37 

1870 . 

10 10 

187D .. .. 

EG 43 




Except in the twelve villages below the Sahyfidris in the waj 
the water-supply is abundant. The chief rivers are the Girnaana 
its tributary the Pnnad. The Girn'a is formed by several streame, 
which rise in the south-west comer of Enlvan. It flows marly 
east, and quickly growing in volume and breadth, at Kalvan, about 
twenty miles from its source, it flows between high bare bMKs, a 
river about 100 yards wide. The Pnnad rising in the north-wcM 
hills, with a wide bed and between high banks, flows south-east 
for about fifteen miles till it joins the Girna at Bcj four miles below 
Ralvan. Two other streams which join the Girna from the seam 
are of some size and local importance. The JTdrkondi, rising 
the hill of Saptashring, after a north-easterly course of eleven mile$ 

falls into the Girna near Kalvan.ond, further to the east, with seveis 

sonrees in the hills between Dbodap and Clifindor, the 
flows north-east for about twelve miles nnd falls into 
near Kalvan. The other streams on the right, and all the feeae 
on the left, have very short courses of not more than a few muts- 


Except during the rains all these rivers and streams ore passao ; 
though the steepness of tbo banks and tbo depth of the cliannc 
make the crossing very dilBcalt for carts. There are no large 
or reservoirs, but the channels, both of the larger and of the ® 
streams, are dammed in many places, the largest dam being on we 
Girna at Abhona. Besides these, there were, in 1881-82, 486 weU 
of which 86 were with steps and 400 without stops, 69 
dhehidis or water-lifts, and 42 ponds. 

Till. 1869 when they were transferred to Ndsik, Kalvan and 
Bdgldn formed the old Bdgidn snb-division of Khdndesh. 
1874, Kalvan was separated firom BdglSn and made n uistm 
sub-division. 

To show the spread of tfllage and the increase of the land 
during the thirty-two years since the introduction of the 
the 159 villages of the snb-division hove to be divided into 
groups, eleven villages settled in 1845-46, twenty-nine villages sett e 
in 1867-68, and 119 villages settled in 1868-69. Intho iwenty-nme 
‘villages settled in 1867-68, the figures of the settlement yew 
compared with those of the yearhotore, show a rise in the occnpie 
area of 5242 acres, in the waste of 3973 acres, and in remissions oi . 
£153 (Es. 1530); and a fall in collections of< ^75 (Es. 47i)0). 
Compared “witli the orerag^e of the ten years previous to the survey 
’ settlement, the figures for the settlement year show an increase 
the occupied area of 8321 acres, in the waste of 7339 acres, nnd jn 
ToihisBians ’of £141 (Hs.l410); and a fall fn collections of 
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(Es. 1310). During tho eleven years of survey rates, yearly I’omissions 
wore granted, tlie largest sums being £169 (lls. 1590) in 1867-G8 
and £111 (Rs. 1110) in 1872-73. A comparison of tho average of 
the eleven years of survey rates, with tho average of tho ton years 
before tho 'survey, shows a rise in tho occupied area of 16,598 acres, 
in the waste of 144 acres, in remissions of £10 (Rs. 100), and in 
collections of £176 (Rs. 1760). 

In the 119 villages settled in 1868-69, tho figures of tho 
year of sottlomont, compared with those of tho year before, show 
a rise in tho occupied area of 15,476 acres, and in remissions 
of £493 (Rs. 4950) ; and a fall in the waste of 986 acres and in 
collections of £1038 (Es. 10,380). Compared with tho average of 
the ten previous years, tho figures for the year of settlement show 
a rise in the occupied area of 17,752 acres, and in remissions of 
£461 (Es. 4610) ; and a fall in the waste of 10,483 acres and in 
collections of £621 (Rs. 6210). Daring tho ton years of survey 
rates yearly remissions were granted, tho largest sums being £499 
(Es. 4990) in 1868-69 and £137 (Rs. 1370) in 1877-78. Compared 
with the average returns for tho ton previous years, tho average of 
tho ton ye.ars of survey rates shows a rise in tho occupied area of 
20,877 acres, and in remissions of £81 (Es. 810) ; and a loll in tho 
waste of 14,146 acres and in collections of £165 (Rs. 1650). 
Adding to the details of those two groups tho details of tho 
remaining group of eleven villages settled in 1845-46 and revised in 
1876-76, tho result for tho whole sub-division is, comparing tho 
average of tho ton years before tho survey with the average of tho 
ton years since the survey, arise in tho occupied area of 37,432 acres, 
in remissions of £87 (Es. S70), and in collections of £40 (Es. 400) 
or O’o per cent. Comparing the average returns of tho ton years 
before the survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is an 
increase of 41,389 acres or 35 per cent in tho occupied area and of 
£32 (Es. 320) or 0'4 per. cent, in collections. 

Tho following statement gives tho details : 


Kalvan Tillayr ami Zand Jlrvaitie, 1S46-1S7S, 


Yeah. 

Abka. 

Rfaussio^s. 

1 OoLLrcno:tB. 


Occupied. 

Unuecxtplcd . 

e 

V 

6 

£ 

o 

u 

a 

a 

B 

Total. 

Occupied. 

:§ 

Alienated. 

ei 

S 

Tefal 

ii 

§ 

E 

o 

' *0 

I 

1 

•z 

"•J 

a 

Total. 

1 

-< 

u 

1 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

He. 

Us. 

Bs, 

Us. 

Rs. 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

Us. 

1814>45 ... 

2G40 

889 

8585 

3481 

1272 

... 

s 

8 

lies 


10 

44 



1845-40 ... 


778 

8072 

3085 

1695 


11 

11 

039 


so 




]8J5*30 to 















1814-45 ... 

S530 

803 

3333 

3030 

1S07 

97' 

mMM 

37 

2091 

— 

8 

CO 



1845-4Q to 














. 

1874.75 ... 

S517 

7 78 

4296 

3851 

1243 

•1 

a 

4 

IS 10 


14C 

41 

14S3 


1874-75 ... 

4120 

778 

4(K>1 

8873 

7GS 


... 


15.79 


103 

85 



1875-7Q ... 

CG9S 

70 3 

0128 

3702 

8780 

816 


816 

'1601 


103 

10 



1877-78 ... 

5378 

703 

0171 

4093 

860J 

... 

... 

... 

8165 

•'* 

103 

0 

2337 

... 
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Snbdivision& 

Kalvas, 
Xflml BcrtAtK. 


J^r^n Tiltay nml Ltxnd Htv^nUr, ?^45*7WJ-contIuucil. 


Vru. 


A»f«. 

Unnxi'Ar*. 

1 OcTO|.{td. 

Irnf-rcujvlvtJ, 

i i . 

iJl 

iil 

3 

a 


3 

#• 

i: 

< 

Total. 

1 

1 

K 

f 

& 


OouriiJrt*, 


£ 

i ^ 

b < 


t* 

4{ 

Jje 


Croif n...si rilUfln fititiro 


f!(ed-, 

JSSiS:, 


Jlotding), 

ISSOSX, 


Oropt, 

iSSOSl, 


.. 

t.) 

IWCCI ... 
to 

iWNrt . . 

... 

lW7.fv} ... 
1S<* M to 

ist:.:*! 
U7;-T8 ... 

Aen^ 

£5,ai7 

sr.iw 

AfTM 

373} 

a?A2 

STTS 

fSTd 

Aw». 

tX\Zl9 

4fl.521 

47.1143 

Afffr4 

lS.<i 

1A,«I 

»I1S 

7012 

Affr^. 

a, 4 14 

;i.ou 

lU. 

1576 

151 

2«1 

8 

lU 

r,K 

e] 

jm 

at 

s 

m. Sj. tip. IVt! Fa !fa 
JO,*!)!! ... Ks; £»«.;« - 
!5ni.a?,ivv#.- 

jo.inj ! Bit i- 

jt.tuL. sww'sjWu 
S l,Tt;j.. {Br-rfeltya 


C?^rp IIL— -11!} ViLLAbM Brrn.»'» 

BtJS'410. . 

M.140 

MiSK." 

7ao 

f«7 

41, IS! 

n,tsa 

«,tu 

3<,eh 

!?. t ‘>u 

s^,ty 

S3,H>C| 

u.tu 

74.e01 

1t.W3 

7T.7W 

7J.7W 

fS 

4991 

IITO 

11*^ 

)ST6 

o 

‘ 

4999 

8S0 

1159 

ISIS 

4t,n9! Ill 
3I,S44’ ti 

js.cnj _n 

a\Kt i» 
S5,S01j,„v 

■aj*tw B,9nf 
Ba"Kia,iK^ . 

1 1 ( 

4iJi wn.a^- 

;»lt:ro,(W9Kj 

j””! 

'»)• „ ... W,«I0 
tVrtMofflret 

..*.20*7 • 
is;*.;# ... MM, in 

“ 

W.‘K 

11.W1 

ii.ost 

7«,1CT 

iia^ 

llT,eS4 

e;,13; 

SJ.3S4 

10, «2 

lOt.MS 

m:,(s;. 

to; 

»;> 

ISS3 

4 

8 

eoi 

uro 

33b3 

“I'l ' 

ca.t«) M a 

o,«n u» i» 
iio,i!nj ... fi«i 

obLki 

tT!n7).‘tS 

5' 


According to tlio 1881-82 retnms, tbo ' ngricnltaral stock in 
Govomment villages amounted to CC95 ploughs, 125C carts, 9SS5 
bullocks, 11,C8-1- cows, 4C82 bnffuloos, 1072 horses, 19,803 e1i«P 
and goats, and 482 nsscs. • ' 

In 1880-81, 4941 holdings or hhaUis vrero recorddd rritli aH j 
nverngo area of 2*1^ acres and an nvomgo rental of iCl lGc» ^ 3*^1 
(Its. 18-3-0). If cnunlly divided among the ngricnltaral population, . 
those holdmgs would represent an allotment of lOJ acres at ayearlj * 
rent of 14s. 3d. (Rs, 7-2-0), If distributed ntnong tbo Tvbole popalntion 
of the sub-division, tho share to each would amount to 2^5 acresand 
the inoidoneo of the land-tax to 3». 8d, (Es. 1-10-0}'. - • ' . ‘ 

In 1880-81, of 108,950acFcs hcldfor tillage 9618 or8’82”p8r cent 
wore fallow or under grass. Of tho romaining 90,332 acres, 2004 
wore twice cropped. Of 101,336 acres, tho area- under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 66,496 aci-cs or. C5‘61 pw cent, 
41,585 of them under bajri Pcnicillaria spicata, 6899 under wijh' •. 
Elonsino coracana, 6645 under wheat' gahu Triticnm aastivnin,^ 
6164 under jvari Sorghum vnlgnre, 2089 under rice' Wflf OjJ*' 
sativa, 1659 nnder sava Ponicum miliaceum, 786 "under Italisa. 

rdio Panionm italicum, 742 under ‘maiee .nzail-l-a Zoa Tnays; 
and 27 under other cereals. ’ Pulses occupied 88,256 acres dr IS'Ol 
per cent, 8542 of - them under knlHk' Dolichos biflorus,' .7176 
nuor ginm hdrhliara Cicor arietinum, 1125 under vdid Phaseolu's 
® *®“*’*® »”"»“»■ Eevnm. Ions, and-C73 under peas 

■i'HrenaPmum sativum. Oilseeds occupied 14,636'acrcs or_l4"34 per 
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cent, 2405 of tliem under linaeod ahM Linum usitntissiranra, 1818 Chapter XIII. 
uudcr gingelly seed til Scsainuni indicum, and 10,313 under other Buh-divisiona. 
oilsccda. Fibres occupied 1154 acres or 1’13 per cent, nil of them Kalvau 
under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. MiscoUanoous 
crops occupied 894 acres or 0'88 per cent, 553 of them under 
sugarcane vs Saccbarum officinamm, 122 under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutescons, and tho-rcmnining 219 under various vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 58,488 people lodged 
in 10,352 houses, 57,749 or 98‘73 per cent wore Hindus and 737 or 
1'25 per centMusalmdns. The dctailsof the Hindu castes arc: 1002 
Brillimans; 31 Thdhurs or Brahma Khhatris and 1 0 Kiiynstli Prabhus, 
writers ; 1073 Lddsnkka Vdni.s, 190 Jains, 20 Lingdj'ats, 2 Mdrviidis, 
and one Bhdtin, tniders and merchants; 29,207 Xunbis, 1040 Mtilis, 

180 Bajputs, 11 Hotknris, 9 Kdnadds, and 7 Tirmnlis, husbandmen; 

S3G Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 448 Shiropis, tailors ; 341 Sutdrs, 
carpenters ; 224 Lohiirs, blacksmiths ; 208 HumbhArs, potters ; 86 
Kdsdrs and 4 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 1 5 Ghisddis, tinkers ; 15 Otdris, 
metal-castors; 698 Tolis, oil-prcssors; 42 Bangdris, dyers; 14 Sdlis, 
weavers ; 34 Guravs, drummers ; 32 Kolhdtis, ropc-danocrs ; 374 
Hhdvis, barbers; 73 Parits, washermen ; 804 Dhangars, shepherds; 

18 Gaviia, milk-sollors ; 82 Bhois, fishers; 96 Bclddrs, stone-masons; 

68 Pntharvats, stone-enttora; 20 Khdtiks, butchers; 15 Knldla, 
liquor-sellers j 14 Pdrdhis, hunters ; 13 Halvdis, Bwoetment-makors ; 

1 4,085 Bhils, 784 Kolis, 309 Vdriis, 279 Vanjdris, 108 Kdthkaris, 

2 Bdmoshis ; Cl Kdngdris, and 52 Vndars, early or unsettled tribes ; 

2881 hlhdrs, watchmen; 805 Chnmbdrs and 18 Dhors, tanners; 300 
Mdugs and 11 Hdlomdrs, rope-makera nnd servants ; 1 79 Gosdvis, 

119 Bhurddis, 71 Bairdgis, 41 hidubhdvs, 38 Jangams, 15 Gondhalis, 

1 1 Chitrakathis, 11 Gopdls, and 3 Jogis, beggars. 

Ba'gla'n, one of thonorthom sub-divisions,isbonndod on the north ’Dioiiv. 

by the Pimpalnor sub-division of Khdudesh; on the east by Mdlegaon; 
on the south by Knlvan; nnd on the west by the Dharampur state 
and the Songad division of the Gdikwdr's territory. Its area is 
about 019 square miles. In 1881 its population was 04,875 or 104 
to the square milo, and its laud rovonuo £14,933 (Rs. 1,49,3&0). 

Of' the 819 square miles 591 hnvo been surveyed in detail. ' Arta, 
According to the revenue survey retums, twonty-fivo square miles 
are ocenpied by alienated villages. The rest contains 218,215 ncrcs 
or 80‘25 per cent of arnblo land, 25,136 aoros or C’94 per cent of 
unarable laud, 108,585 acres or 29*42 per centof grass orhiran, 12,260 
acres or 3*89 per cent of village sites, roads, nnd river beds. Prom the 
218,215 arable acres, 11,892 acres, or 5*31 per cent Lave to bo taken 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 206,523 acres the actual area of arable Government land, 

167,156 or 80*93 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

West Bdgldn is crowded with steep narrow ridges running nearly Aiptct, 

east and west. The hill sides are fairly clothed with mango, 

Matr Acacia catechn, sddada or ain Terminalia tomontosa, 
jamVhul Engenia jamholana, salai Boswollia. thnrifbra, and 
dMvda Canocarpns latifolia, and, except in a western belt about 
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oiclil miles broaa, witli teak. Most of the ridges are crowed hy 
perpendicular lodges of rock, and the tops of many of them are 
fortified, the chief being Sdlor in Baroda territory m thecstremo 
west and Mnlhor about ton miles cast of Sfiler. Between lUe 
ridges lie narrow valleys generally seamed by deep torrent aeas. 
To the east and south the country grows flatter and more oi^n with 
hero and there isolated groups of steep flat-topped hills. » 
the level parts much of tho land is fallow and » corered 
brushwood. In tho north three cart roads and bullock tracta lead to 
Pimpalnor in Ehilndesh. The cart roads are, beginning from m 
west, about twelve miles from tho Sahyddris, the Sml 
made road from tho largo village of Taharabad, by Dasvol toTOrcu 
Pimpalnor ; the Pisol pass four miles cast of tho Sail 3 MS j an 
tho Rahud pass in the extreme east of Bdgldn. The tracks at 
bnllooka that pass north into Pimpalner, are Ohcvati on the 
four miles from tho Saliyfidris, and Hihdnl about half. way 
Pisol and Rahud. Tho rest of tho northern border is impasMOie 
for carts and too steep for cattle. On tho west tho only pass is nat) 
about two miles north of Siller. It is much used for carrying w 
from tho Dfings to the Ndsik markets. South-west two cart-m^ 
cross to Kalvan through tho Bhilhand and tho Pimpalner pass • 
In tho body of tho sub-division it is difficult to travel 
and west. Many of tho glens between tho chief villages have 
cleared and made passable for carts, hut the long ridges 0 
which run east and west make it impossible for cwts to ^ ' 
north to south except along the made roads. In the ea 
country is genoraUy open, and travelling is easy. 

For a month or two after tho rains (Octobcr-Novembw)< | ® 
climate is feverish especially in the west. At other seasons Png 
is healthy and tho hot weather is cool with a strong west wind, 
the west, over a bolt about fifteen miles broad, tho average , 
about 100 inches. But at Satfina in tho south-east, durin^he two 
years ending 1881, tho average foil was 20'33 inches. The detail 
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The chief river is the Mosam. It rises in the extreme north- 
west close to the Sahyddris, flows east to Jayklieda, and taeu 
turns to tho south-east. During the first ten miles tho coiww 
is broken by dams with long reaches of deep water above eara. 
Baring the rest of its course the river is broad and shallow. Ih® 
bed is mostly sandy and tho hanks generally steep. Many 
streams join it both from tho north and the south, those on tho 
bank flowing sonth.east and those on tho south, north-east. The 
only other river of importance is tho Satana, whose two mam 
branches rise in the sonth-wost hills, and, oftorflowing nearly paiafiri 
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for twelve miles, join tlicir waters above Sattinn, and fall into tho 
Grirna to tlie south-east. Tho Girna enters Bitgldn near Thongoda in 
the sonth-wost and hows cast between high banks along a channel 
about 200 yards broad. Except n few close to tho Sahyddris, most 
Bdgldn villages have a good supply of river or sti'earu water. 
Except tho Girna, the channels of the chief rivers and of many of 
tho smaller streams are crossed by dams. There are no ponds or 
reservoirs, but wells are plentiful where tho river supply is scanty. 
In lSSl-82, there were about 1225 wells, 104 with and 1121 without 
steps, 49 dams, 9 dhehtdis or water-lifts, and 9 ponds. 

Tho route from the Deccan through Bdgldn to tho Gujardt 
coast has been d liuo.of traffic from remote times. At tho end 
of the thirteenth century Bdgldn is mentioned ns a district 
dependent on Gujarat, bordering on the dominions of Rdmdcv, the 
Dovgiri king.^ In 1297, Bay Karan, tho last of tho Anhilvdda 
kings of Gujarat, on "his defeat by Dlngh Khdn, Ald-nd-Din’s 
general, with tho help of Edmdev of Devgiri, for several years 
maintained his independence in Bagldn.- In 1306, AId.-ud-Din*s 
general Malik Kitfur encamped on the borders of the Deccan, and 
sent Rdy Karan an order to dolivor up his daughter Devaldovi, 
then a girl of thirteen years.* Rdy Karan refused to give up his 
daughter, and, as a last resource, in spite of the objections to marrying 
her to a Mardtha, agreed to the proposal of Rdmdov of Devgiri that 
she should form an alliance >vitb his son Shankaldev. Ulugh Khdn, 
tho Gujardt general, was ordered to force his way through the 
Bdgldn hills. For two months Rdy Koran defeated all his attempts, 
but at lost the Mnsalmdns prevailed. Rdy Karan was defeated and 
forced to fly, leaving his elephants, tents, and equipage on tho field 
Ulugh Khdn pursued him without success. While halting for two days 
within a march of Devgiri, some 300 of liis troops went without 
leave to seo the caves of Ellora. On the way they fell in with a party 
of nindu hoi'scmon, and, after a sharp fight, secured tho lady whom 
they were escorting, and found that she was tho princess Devaldovi. 
She was carried in triumph to Delhi and became tho wife of Khizr 
Khdn, Ald-ud-Din’s son.® In tho same year, when Kdradev of 
Devgad agreed to hold his territory as a tributary of Delhi, his 
power was extended to Navsdri in Gnjnrdt. This must have included 


1 Brigg«' Fcrielita, L 327. Acrording to Uio Tnttvji, one of tho bookn on Jyotish 
Shilstra or Ilindu Astrononiy, BAglAn, with Kalvan and Khindcah, is repreaented as 
tlio northern heundary of AlnhiRishtra, tho extent of Biiindev’s dominione. Grant 
Duff’s Srnrith.t3, 1-2. ‘ Briggs' Ferishte, I. 327. 

* Dovaldcvi was B4y Karon’s daughter by tho hcnutiful and witty KnuMdoTi 
who was taken captive on the defeat of Biiy Karon in 1207 and enrried to. 
Alii-iid-Din (Briggs' Ferishtn, I. 327, 329). On hearing of Malik Kilfur’s expedition 
into the Deceiin ^ulddevi hogged the king to give orders that Devaldovi should bo 
Boenred and brought to Delhi. Briggs' Forishta, I. 305, 3GC. 

* Elliot and Dowson, III. \5T, 103. Mr. Forbes (lifts Mftla, 217) says : ‘History 
reeords no more of tlio unfortunato Koran. Ho diod probably a n.an>Dlcss fugitivo.' 
It seems probable tliot he remained a refugee at Edmdov’s court. 

’ ® The story of tlio loves of Devaldovi and Khizr Kli.ln is told (1325) in n Fersian 
poem by Amir Khusru Dohlvi (Bnggs’ Ferishta, L 309). Dcvaldovi'a after-life was 
full of trouble. In 1310 hor husbana was blinded and put to death by Malik K-tfar, 
and, after Malik Kftfur’a overthrow she yrta takon-to tho harem of Mnbitrik Khilji, 
hor husband's brother and succcBser. Four years later her now husband was in 
turn killed by tho slave Malik Khusru, Briggs' Ferishta, I. 390-309. 
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tie possession of BdgMn.^ In 1817, after the overthrow of fbs 
Hindu piinco of Devgiri, Bagldn nt least f 
to tho Musalmiln ralcrs of Dovgiri or Danlatahad. In 1347, in the 
disturbances which ended in tho Deccan becoming mdroento 
of Northern India, the Bnhmani Icings seem to have lost hoW ot 
Bdghin.- In 1306, in the reign of Muhammad Shdh Balimani 1., tne 
Di'iEltin chief is mentioned ns making common cause with, anti 
sendinff troops to help, tho rebel Bairnm Klidn Jlor.indartlni who was 
causing disturbances near Dnulatnbad. The Biiglan chief, mth 
many supporters, accompanied Bairiim Khan to Paithan, but, on 
hearing of tho Bahmani king's approach, deserted the <anso and 
fled.^ A fow years Inter, in 1870, when Malik Ritja, the founder o^ 
tho Fdrnki dynasty, established himself in Khandesh, ho marciyu^ 
against IWin Baharji, tho Bagldn chief, and forced him to pays 
yearly tribute to Dolhi.^ This Bllgliin chief claimed to bo of the stoc ’ 
of tho Kananj Rdthods® and to have been settled in Bagldn since A.n. 
800.® Thoy claimed to have ot first boon indcpondcnt, coming their 
own money, and stated that tboy afterwards lost tbeir poimr, an 
paid tribute to Gujarat or to the over-lord of tlie North Deccan, 
whiohevor happened to ho the stronger. Each chief on saccession 
took tho title of Baharji.'^ At tho close of the fourtoeuth 
tho ostablislimont of tho Musalmdn dynasty of Ahmadnhad, "jS 
seems to have bocomb tiabntary to Giijantt. Tn 1429, AhiMO 
Shah Bahmani I., who was then nt war with Gnjardt, laid the counW 
waste, and unsuccessfully attempted to take tho fort of 
About 1490 it is noticed that, under tho able government of two 
brothers Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, who were in power in 
Daulatabad, the robbora who infested Bngldn w'ero brought under 
subjection, and tho roads, for tho first time, were safe enongh for 
merchants and travellers to pass without gnords.® In 1499 Ahmad 
Nizdmshdh, tho founder ot tho Niznmsbfihi dynasty, -compelled 
tho BdglKn chief to pay him tributo.^® After tbo conquest of 
- -Ahuiadnftgnr by Sjfji^dnrsbuh in 1.539, Bdglan seems to ha ve been 

1 Briggs’ Fcriahta, I. .369. * Briggs’ Ferishte, II. 429. 

’ Briggs’ Ferishta, IL 319, 323, anil Scott’s Uccean, I. 32-33 ' 

* Tho first tribute included five Inrgo and ton small cloplmnts, besides pear , 
jewels, and money. Bnggs’ Ferisbta, IV. 282. j -0 

‘ Tod (Annals ot BAjostbiin,'!!. 2) places the Bittbods at Knnauj ns early u 
Conningham (Arcb, Sur. Kep. I. 150) makes tbeir connucst ot Kananj as laie 
about 1070. rwi-iiin 

' See the Msasiru-l-Omara in Bird’s Gnjardt, 122. Bilsbtrakntils ''™re BCraea 
other parts ot tlio Beceia in the fourth and fifth centuries. Bulilcr “ 

VI. Go. The connection hetween the diftcrent braiichcsot tho gr®*! 

has not been fully made out. It is doubtful whether tho KUshtrakiiUs or Ha 

of Milikhet, about twenty-threo miles south-east of ICSlbaiga, rvero a ®ravidian 



from North Gujardt to the Tungahhndra and noised his family to impenal po« , 
dated two grante from Unyurkhoudi, *’ ’ “ nmrion. 


' Maasim-I-Omara in Bad’s Gujardt, 

(Briggs' Ferishta, IV. 282), in 1629 nhen no came wi onnaanrauiiu 
122), in 1573 when he paid tribute to Akbar (Bird’s Gnjardt, 123), 



’ Briggs' Ferishta, I. 200, 


“ Briggs' Ferishta, I. 204. 
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Under Gujarat control, as in 1548 the Biigldn chief is mentioned as 
serving the Gujnrdt king with 3000 horso.^ 

In 1573, vrhea GnjdrAt was conquered hy tho Emperor Akbar, 
’ Baharji of BdglAn came with 3000 horse and paid his respects 
to the emperor at Surat. Ho afterwards did good service by 
handing over tho emperor’s rebel brother-in-law lilirza Shar.af-ad- 
din Husain whom ho seized on his way through BAgliln.® BAgMn 
is described in tho Ain-i-Akbari (1590) ns a mountainous well 
1 peopled country between Surat and Nandurbilr. The chief was of 
'i the RAthod tribe and commanded 8000 cavalry and 6000 infantry. 
ji Apricots, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates and citrons grow 
in perfection. It had seven forts, two of which, Mulher and Sdlcr, 
were places of miusnal strength.® 

When' ho conquered KhAndesh in 1599, Akbar attempted to take 
BAglan. PratApshAh, tho chief, was besieged for seven years, but ns 
there was abundance of pasture, grain, and water, and as the passes 
wore "most strongly fortified and so nnn-ow that not more than two 
men could marcli abreast, Alcbar was in tho end obliged to compound 
with the chief, giving him Nizdmpur, Daita, and Bndur with several 
other villages.^ In return Pratupsh'Ah agreed to take care of 
merchants passing through his territoiy, to send presents to tho 
emperor, and to leave one of his sons as a pledge at BiirhAnpur.® 
The chief was said to have always in readiness 4000 marcs of an 
OKOCllont breed and one hundred elephants. Ho is also said to havo 
coined malimiidiafi 

In 1629-30 KhAja Abul Hasan, who was sent with 8000 horse to 
■ recover NAsik, Trimbak, and Sangamner from KhAn Jaban Lodi, 
marched through BAgldn and tho chief met him with 400 horso.^ 
A grant, dated 1635, shows that BAgldn was afterwards ruled by one 
Bhairdmshdh, FraldpsLdh’s successor.® 

In 1637 BAglAu was attacked by Aurnngzob. Tho chief 
submitted and was made commander of 8000 horse. Ho received 
tho grant of Sultdnpur and of BAmnagar in Dharampur on paying 
a yearly tribute of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000).® BAglAn was fninous.for 
' its temperate climate, its streams, and the abundance of its trees 
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* Bird's Gujardt, 122. - Bird's Gujardt, 123. ’ Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, II. 73. 

* Tho chief’s head-quarters were at .laitdper, a village near tho Mulher fort, which 
in former times is said to liavc been a large place, tho Telia' houses alone numbering 
700. It is now nearly deserted tliougb there are remains of nuinorous buddings. 
Mr. F. L. Charles, C. S. 

° Ogilby (1(170, Atlas V.] shows Bdgldn as tho territory of Dnlco Fmtdpshdh. 

' • hlncli in Kerr’s yoyagoa, VIII. 278 and Harris' Voy.agcs, I. 85. Hawkins (IGOS) 
speaks of tlio chief of Cruly (Karoli four miles south-east of Sdicr] as lord of a 
pim-ineo between Daman, QujaT.it, and tho Dccctin (Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 228). In 
1G08 tho cliitf of SiUcr and Mulhor furnished SOOO mon towards tho foroo that was 
posted at Kdmnagar in Dharampur to guard Surat from attack by Malik Ambar of 
Abm.adnagar. Watson's Gujardt, 08. 

^ Bildshah Kdma in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 21-25. 

* Bom. Gov. Sol. XXVI (XoNr Soiics), 110. Tho grant is dated BuMvdr Paua/i 
■ ShwUnm Sfh, SliaieWffI {1G35 a.d.). In it Bhairdm Shdli confers on a Brdhmaii 
' named Mor Joslii, as much land, belonging to Kasha Knn.dsi of the Bdgldn Frdnt, as 

can bo cultivated with ono plough, and a well situated thorcin. Ditto. 

0 Ormo's Historical Fragments, 170. Mulher was called Aurangabad and Sdler 

• - Sultdngad. Scott's Dcccan, II, 27. 

I ' ■ ' 
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and fruits. It was 200 miles long and 160 broad, with thirty pe«e 
divisions and abont 1000 villages. It was bounded on the novilt- 
by Siilttlniiur and jSnudurbiir; on tho east by Clmndor; on 
south by Tiiiubak and Niitik; and on the west by Snrjjf and iliS 
territory of the Portuguese.* According to tho traveller ’Ihrermfr 
(1040-1606), lltigMii, under which ho included Iforth Konfcan except 
tho Portuguese territory, was eurichoJ by tlio passage of thc,grt*at 
stream of tratlio between Snnit and Golkondn. The ccxmfiy ws" 
full of lianinii, mango, moha, cassia, hhajur or wild date, imd olhor 
trees. Tliero were vast nmnbor.s of antelopes, hares, and partritlgcs, 
and towards the mountains were wild cows. Sugarcane was grouTi ' 
in man}’ places and there wero mills and fnriiacos for malang siiyari 
Tho ways were safely gu.ardcd.® 

In 1070 Moi*oTrinjal,onoof Shiviiji’s officers, took Siler. 1*1672 
Siler was besieged by Muliilbnd Kliiu, but a force, seal by Shiviji 
to raise tho siege, after severe fighting, succeeded in driving Off 
tho Moghuls. In 1684, Princo Jlnliammad .(Izain gained (he fcH 
by promises and presents. In 1723, tho Xizdm established liira'cH 
as an indojwndcnt ruler in the Dcccnu; nnd, under him, (hero vss 
a cominandnnt at Miilhcr nnd a governor of Bagliu. In l7ol, 
and !&Iiilhcr aro niontionod ns the chief places in Biglnn, whrW 
Paglanicjno, half Mnrithi nnd half Gujarati, was spoken.® In 17?''( 
after the battle of Khnrdn in Aliinadnngnr, Bigliln was ceded by 0*® 
NizAm to tho Po.shwn, nnd along with Khuudc^ll, formed the riisi's’r 
of a Sursubhcdnr,nnniod BAlAji SnkhAvim,who took a promineaf P«S 
in the Bhil massacres of that time. Tlie fort of Siler is snin 
have bocu given by the Peshwa for dre.ss money to IfAui Gtihin.iho'r 
tbo wife of Govindnlv GAikwir, who, after tho butt lo of Dliodftp (176sJ> 
I'cmnincd for some time as a stale prisoner at Pooim and nftcrWr.t'-" 
ruled at Bnrodn from 1793 to 1800. After tho Pc-shwa’s dpftab 
Biglfin passed to the British, hy the surrender of the fort of llalk'f* 
on the 3rd of July 1818. 'fill 1809 BAglAn formed p.srt of Khindeji', 
when it was transforred to NAsik. In 187.7, BAgluii, with its I'^o 
petty divisions of JAykhedn nnd Abhoim, was divided into two sali* 
divisions, n.AglAn with its heiid-qnnrlcra ii( Siitfiim, and Knivan. 

To show tho .spread of tillage nnd tho incrcii.so of tho 

•l‘"'big the ten years since tlio introduction of tic survo; 
m lotiS, the 141 viHnge.s liiivo to bo divided into' three groafV 
, o in 1S67-6S, eighty-one villages settled 3® 

1 and One village aellled in 1 809-70. In the fifty-nine villsgc^ 

settled in 18(5S-G9, the figures of tho year of setflenmnf, comps**" 
w itli tli'eie of the yenr before, show a riso in the oeciipied area of 10,21''- 
acre.), Ill (ho wnslo of 31,.'i94 acre.-’, and in remis^ions of Xeb'l 



’ At lU.tir r.*’ f'”'-' sJ-e Tl.oii'rtSi!*.’* 
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(Rs. 5960), ftnd a fall in collections of £1138 (Rs. 11,380). A 
coinpai'ison of the figures of tlio ye.n’ of settlement with the nrerago 
of Iho ton previous years, shows a rise in tlio occupied nreh, of 13,973 
acres, in the waste of 36,605 acres, and in remissions of £609 
(Rs. 6090), and a fall in collections of £370 (Rs. 5700). Daring the 
eleven years of survey rales yearly remissions have been granted, 
the largest sums being £693 (Rs. 6930) in 1867-68 and £‘104 
(Rs. 4040) in 1876-77. A comparison of the averago of tho eleven 
years sinbo tho survey settlement, with tho average of tho ton years 
before the survey rates, shows arise in tho ocenpied area of 26,288 
acres, in tho waste of 13,996 acres, and in remissions of £60 (Rs. 600), 
and a fall in collections of £33 (Rs. 330). 

In tho oighty-ono ■villages settled in 1868-69, tho fignros of tho 
year of settlement compared with those of the year bofoi'o, show a 
rise in tho occupied area of 17,368 acres, in tho waste of 1 6,813 acres, 
and in remissions of £336 (Rs. 3360), and a fnll in collections of £930 
(Rs. 9300). A comparison of the figures of tho year of sottlomont, 
■with the average of tho ten previous years, shows a riso in tho 
occupied area of 19,629 acres, in the waste of 17,853 acres, ■and in 
remissions of £305 (Rs. 3050), and a fall in collections of £552 
(Rs. 5520). During tho ton yeai's since tho survey settlement, yearly 
remissions have been granted, tho largest sums being £352 (Rs. 3520) 
in 1868-69 and £58 (Rs. 580) in 1870-71. A comparison of tho 
averago of tho ton years since tho survey with tho averago of tho ten 
years before the survey sbows a rise in tho ocoupiod area of 31,118 
acres, in tho waste of 5622 acros, and in remissions of £7 (Rs. 70), 
and a fall in collections of £12 (Rs. 120). 

Adding to the figures of those two principal groups the details of 
the one remaining village, tho result for tho whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average returns of tho ton years before tho survey 
and of the ten jyoars since the survey, a rise in the ocenpied area of 
58,232 acres, m tho waste of 18,933 acres, in romissionB of £68 
pSO), and in collections of £169 (Rs. 1690) or ]'41 per cont. 
-Again, comparing tho average returns of tho ton years boforo tho 
puiwey and the returns for 1877-78, tho result is an increase in tho 
04,789 acres or 64 per cent, and in collections of 
£249 (Rs. 2490) or 2-08 per cent. 

The following statemont gives the details: 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 6658 ploughs, 2789 carts, 19,203 ■ 
bullocks, 22,342 cows, 6049 buffaloes, 2190 horses, 30,732 sheep 
and goats, and 306 asses. / 

In 1880-81, 6658 holdings or hlidtds were recorded with .an 
average area of 26|^ acres and an average rental of £2 2s. M. 
(Es. 21-4-0). If equmly divided among the agriculturd population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 144. acres at a yearly 
rent of £1 2s. 9d. (Es. 11-6-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
acres and the incidence of the laud tax to 4s. 9d (Es. 2-6-0).’ 

In 1880-81, of 164,901 acres held for tillage 19,1 38 or 11 '6.0 per cent 
were fallow or undergrass. Of the remainingl45,763 acres 1428 wore 
twice cropped. Of 147,191 acres, the area under actual cultivation, 
grain crops occupied 106,578 or 72-40 per cent, 83,121 of them 
under beijri Penicillaria spienta, 15,286 undery'mri Sorghum vnlgaro, 
4121 under wheat galiu Triticum testiviim, 1394 under rdgi Bleusine 
coracana, 1058 under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 837 under maize m'ahkd 
Zca ma^s, 115 under gdva. Panicum miliaceum, 23 under Italian 
millet, rala Panicum itnlicum, and 623 under other corcals. Pulses 
occupied 22,882 acres or 15*54 per cent, 18,461 of them under 
Dolichos biflorns, 3807 under gram liarbhara Oicor nrictinnffl, 
^oO under udid Phnseolus mungo, 232 under peas vdtdna Pisum 
1 r under lentils masur Ervum lens. Oilseeds occupied 

e, o acres or 10'51 per cent, 5766 of them under pngelly seed iU 
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Sesamtim indicum, 3429 under linseed alsM' Linnm usitatissimnm, 
and 6280 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 500'acres or 0‘34' 
per cent, 450 of them under cotton Mpns Gosaypium hcrbaceum, 
and 50 under Bombay hemp tag or san Crolnlnria junoea. Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 1756 acres or 1*19 per cent, 1410 of them 
under sugarcane ns Saccharnm officinarum, 143 under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum fmtescans,two under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacnm, 
and the I’omaining 201 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 64,875 people lodged 
in 13,059 houses 63,197 or 97‘41 per cent were Hindus and 1678 or 
2'58 per cent Musnlmdns. The details of the Hindu castes arc : 
2098 BrAhmans; 14 Kayasth Prabhos, writers ; 1500 Lddsakka VAnis, 
276 Jains, 44 MdrvAdis, and 22 LingAj-ats, traders and merchants; 
22,329 Kunbis, 5118 Mdlis, 1760 Eajpute, IS Hetkaris, and 6 Tirmalis, 
cultivators; 947 SonArs, gold and silver smiths; 846 Shimpis, 
tailors ; 635 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 431 Kumbhdrs, potters; 413 Lohdrs, 
•blacksmiths; 231 Kdsdrs, and 10 TAmbats, coppersmiths ; 01 Otdris, 
metal-casters; 12 Jing.ars, saddlers; 696 Telis, oil-prossers ; 272 
Khatris, 160 Sdlis, and 23 Hdvals, weavers ; 108 Eangaris, dyers ; 
237 Guravs, drummers ; 67 Bhats, bards ; 30 Kolhntis, rope-dancers ; 
780 Nhavis, barbers ; 208 Pants, u'ashenncn ; 955 Dhangnrs, 
shepherds ; 35 Gavlis, milk-seUers ; 342 Bhois, fishers ; 1 70 
Belddrs, stone-masons; 110 PArdhis, hunters; 101 LouAris, salt- 
carriers ; 76 Pdtharvats, stone-cutters ; 64 Khdtiks, butchers ; 49 
Buruds, basket and mat makers; 35 Tambolis, betelnut-sollers; 
17 HalvAis, sweetmeat-makers ; 4 BhadbhunjAs, grain-parchers ; 3 
Ealdls, liquor-sellers ; 2 Pondhdris, labourers ; 13,949 Bliils, 1017 
Eolis, 159 VanjAris, 88 KAthkaris,86 Thdkurs,35Vadars,2lEaikddis, 
and 5 Rdmoshis, early or unsettled tribes; 3970 MhArs, watchmen ; 
. IISS Ghdmbhdi’s and 26 Dhors, tanners ; 469 MAngs, rope-makers 
and servants ; 32 Gitrudis, snnko-oharmors and dancors ; 7 
Bhungis, scavengers; 371 Gosdvis, 146 Bairdgis, 137 Gondhalis, 36 
, Mdnbhdvs, 81 Joshis, 21 Jangams, 17 Bhnrddis, and 6 EAnphdtds, 
beggars. . 

CllUi'lldor, or CnduDVAn, in the centre of the district, is bounded 
on the north by Kalvau and M.Alegaon; on the cast by NAndg.aou 
and Teola ; on the south by HipuAd ; and on tlio west by Dindori. 
Its area is about 384 square miles. In 1881 its population was 
60,899 or, 132 to the square mile, and its land revenue £11,735 
(Bs. 1,17,350). 

Of the 384 square milc^ 339 hove boon surveyed in detail. 
. According to the revenue survey, nineteen square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 155,274 
acres or 75'50 per cent of arable land, 22,349 acres or ll’l per cent of 
nnarable land, 1 7,172 acres or 8'38 per cent of grass or latran, 8790 
or 1'85 per cent of forests, and 0378 or 3‘11 per cent of village sites, 
roads, rivers, and streams. From the 155,274 acres of arable land, 
.18,378 acres or ll'Sper cent have to bo taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 186,896, the actual 
, ai-oa of arable Government laud, 133,589 or 97’56 per cent were 
'• -under .tillage in 1881-32, 
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Except the eastern corner which is roughened hy haro hills and 
drains east to the Gima, Ohandor is a waving plain sloping gently 
south to the Goddvari. In the centre and south near the Parsnla and 
the Goi rivers, the soil is a rich deep black which yields heavy crops 
of wheat and gram. In other parts the soil is poor and shallow. 

The chief roads are the Bombay- Agra highway that crosses the 
district from south-west to north-east, the Satdna-Ohilndor road 
through the Bdvur pass, the Ghdndor-Ldsalgaon road, and in the 
east the Mdlegaon- Ahmadnagar road that passes through Manmdd. 
The villagers are generally much in debt ; but some places have a 
good show of comfort and some accnmulation of capital. 

The climate is healthy, but after February in the hilly oast 
the heat is excessive. Near the northern range of hills the rainfall 
is heavier than in the south. At Ohdndor, which is central but 
nearer the north than the south, during the twelve years ending 
1881 the ramfall averaged 28 inches. The details are : 
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Except in the hills where there is sometimes a scarcity, Ohdndor 
is fairly supplied with water. Besides small streams and springs, 
there were, in 1881-82, 1790 wells, 124 with and 1666 mthont steps, 
228 dams, 30 dhehtdia or water-lifts, and 91 pcftids. 

Before the introduction of British rule Chdndor was held by IEb 
H ighness Holknr as a gift or naranjdm from the Peshwa The 
inundabandi or plot-rate and then the biyha rate were continued till 
1840-41 when the revenue survey was introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land rovenuo 

the introduction of the survey in 
Xo4i, the 107 ^llages have to be divided into nine groups, eighteen 
viUages settled in 1841-42, forty-five villages settled in 1842-43, 
™ 1845-46, twenty-three villages settled u 
1846-47, one village settled in 1847-48, one village settled in 1853-51, 
one village settled in 1856-57, three villages settled in 1859-60, 

^ 1,1 I®."® settled in 1868-69. In the eighteen villnges 

settled in 1841-42 and re-settled in 1871-72, the figures of the year ef 
settlement, compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 1471 acres, and a fall in remissions of £76 (Rs" 700) , 
in collections of £889 (Rs. 3890), and in the waste of 2131 acres. 

t^® of the ton years before the settlement, 
o§. - ®® ®f *^® y®^ of settlement show a rise in the occupied ansi 
o/vii ttcresj and a fall in remisBions of £196 (Rb 19G0V 

During* tL**thirtv^ of 4388 acres. 

1 , , y years of survey rates yearly remissions were 

in 1851-52 and 

tus. 140) m 1841-42. A comparison of the average of the thirty 
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years of survey rates, vritli the average of tlio ton years before tbo 
survey, sbows a rise in the occupied area of 9221 acres and in 
' collections of £172 (Rs. 1720), and a full in remissions of £205 
(Rs. 2050) and in tbo waste of 9628 acres. This group of eighteen 
Government villages was ro-survoyod in 1871-72. The figures of 
the year of revision compared with the year before show a rise 
in the occupied area of 2100 acres and in remissions of £716 
(Rs. 7160), and a fall in the waste of 54 acres and in collections of 
£2 (Ra. 20). Compared with the figures of the year of revision, 
the figures of 1877-78, the latest available year, show a fall in the 
occupied area of 427 acres and in remissions of £716 (Rs. 7160), and 
arise in the waste of 423 acres and in collections of £699 (Rs. 0990). 

In the forty-five villages settled in 1842-43 and ro-settlcd in 
1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement, compared with those 
of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 6159 acres 
and in the wasto of 3161 acres, and a fall in remissions of £234 
(Rs. 2340) and in collections of £550 (Rs. 5500). A. comparison of 
the figures of the year of settlement, with the average of the 
ton previous years, shows arise in the occupied area of 10,274 acres, 
and a fall in romissieus of £294 (Rs. 2940), in collections of £90 
(Rs. 900), and in the waste of 1269 acres. During the thirty-two 
years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest 
sums being £125 (Rs. 1250) in 1851-52 and M2 (Rs. 420) in 
1842-43. , Compared with the avemgo of the ten years before the 
survey, the average of the thirty-two years of survey rates, shows 
a rise in the occupied area of 23,315 acres and in collections of 
£427 (Rs. 4270), and a fall in remissions of £325 (Rs. 3250) and in 
the waste of 18,359 acres. These forty-five villages were re-snrveycd 
in 1874-75. The figures of the year of revision, cmnpored with 
those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 10,597 
acres, in remissions of £1112 (Rs. 11,120), and in the waste of 1364 
acres, and a fall in collections of £75 (Rs. 750). Compared with 
the figures of the year of revision, the figures of 1877-78, the latest 
available year, show a foil in the occupied urea of 2095 acres and in 
remissions of £1112 (Rs. 11,120), and o rise in the waste of 1590 
acres and. in collections of XOSS (Hs. 9380). [During tlio four years 
of the revised settlement yearly rotnissions were granted, the 
largest sums being £1112 (Rs. 11,120) in 1874-76 and £297 
(Rs. 2970) in 1870-77. 

In the twenty-three villages settled in 1846-47 ond re-settled 
in 1876-77, the figures of the year of settlement, compared with 
those of the year before, show a rise in tho occupied area of 8180 
acres and in tho waste of 3584 acres, and a fall ia remissions 
of £164 (Rs. 1640) ond in collections of £116 (Rs. 1160). Com- 
pared with the average of the ten previous years, the figures of the 
year of settlement silow a rise in the ocenpied area of 8032 
acres and in tho waste of 3799 acres, and a fall in remissions of 
£140 (Rs. 1400) and in collections of £126 (Rs. 1260). Daring tho 
thirty years of survey ’rates yearly remissions wore granted, tho 
largest sums being £100 (Rs. 1000) in 1851-52 and £62 (Rs. 620) in 
1853-54. Compared with the average of tho ten previous years, the , 
. 'b 23-52 
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average of tie thiriy years of survey rates stows a rise in tlia 
occupied area of 13^826 acres and in/collections of £96 (j^. 960), 
and a fall in remissions of .£159 (Bs.l590) and in tlie traste o! 
1792 acres. Compared witt tte figures of the previous year^.tba 
figures of the year of revision show a rise ' in the occupied area of 
3253 acres and in remissions of £769 (Bs. 7690), andafol] in the 
waste* of 412 acres and in collections of £127 (Rs. 1270), In fbo^ 
first year of the tension survey, £769 (Rs.'7690) were remitted. 
Again comparing the figures of the year of revision with 1877-78, 
the latest availahle year, the result is a fell in the occupied area of 395 
acres and in remissions of £769 (Rs. 7690), and a rise in. the waste, 
of 357 acres and in collections of £747 (Rs. 7470). 

Adding to the figures of these three principal groups the details 
of the remaining six groups, one of four, one of three, and the rest 
of one village each, the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing 
the average of the ten years before the survey settlement and of 
the thirty years of survey rates, a rise in the occupied area of 
54,689 acres and in collections of £984 (Rs. 9840)' or 208 ‘per 
cent, and a fall in remissions of £1188 (Es. li,380) and in the 
waste of 28,997 acres. Again, comparing the average of the ten 
years before the survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is an 
increase of 89,036 acres or 146 per dent in the occupied area and 
of £4292 (Es. 42,920) or 91‘05 per cent in collections. 

The following statement gives the details : 
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Olidndor Tillage and Land Revenue, lSit-181/8 — continued. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns^ the agricultural stock 'n 
Government villages amounted to 3764 ploughs^ 1 659 carts, 16,23- 
bullocks, 10,043 cows, 4171 buffaloes, 864 horses, 16,317 shcopasa 
goats, and 226 asses. 

la 1880-81, 3530 holdings or Width were recorded with an 
area of 43 A acres, and an average rental of £3 6s. 7id. (Bs. 32-13-v/' 
If equally divided among the ngiicultural population, these holding* 
would represent an allotment of 17A acres, at a yearly rent 
of £1 6s. Cci. (Es. 13-4-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, tho share to each would amount to 
3^ acres, and tho incidence of the land tax to 4s. 7id, (Bs. 2'5-0). 

In 1880-81, of 133,766 acres hold for tilla^, 16,738 acres or 
11‘76 per cent wore fallow or under mass. Of the romaining 
118,027 acres, 400 were twice cropped. Of tho 1 18,487 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 96,115 or Si'll per cent, 
76,907 of them under Vdjri PenicBlaria spicata, 12,065 under whi^« 
gain Tiiticum nostivum, 0754 under jvdri Sorghum vulgarc, 57- 
under edva Panienm miliaconm, 480 under rice IJidt Oiyza satifl*, 
337 under rdgi EIcnsine coraenna, and 10 under Italian millet 
riila Panienm italicnm. Pulses occupied 14,350 acres or 12‘11 pw 
cent, 8391 of them under gram harVhara Cicor nrietinnm, 29»5 
under, hiih'rt Dolichos bifloms, 2000 under %idtd Phascolus mungo, 
227 under mug Phascolus mdiatus, 114 under peas vdfdntt Pisa® 
sativum, 7 under fitr Caianns indices, and 6 under lentils wflssr 
Ervum lens. Oilseeds occupied 5652 acres or 4*77 nor cent, 31 under 
mngclly-Bccd til Sesamum mdicum, and 6021 under other oilseeds. 
I'lbrcs occupied 113 acres or O'OD percent, all under brown hemp 
omiadi Hibiscus cannnbinns. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2257 
per cent, 704 of them under sugarcano iw Snccharnnj 
oIBcmarum, 223 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutcscons, 59 
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under tobacco iamZifffc/iit'Nicotiana tabaeum, and the remaining Chapter XIIL 
1211 under various vegetables and fruits. Sub’divisibns. 

The 1881 population returns sbour that of 50,899 people lodged in Chakdob. • 

8904 houses, 48,416 or 95'12 per cent were Hindus, 2414 or 4‘74 per People, 
cent Musalmdns, 61 or 0’12 per cent Christians, 4 Pdrsis, and 4 Jews. ‘ 1881 . 

The details of the Hindu castes are : 1845 Brdhmans ; 6 Edyastb 
Prabhus, and 2 Thdkurs or Brahma Kshatris, writers ; 657 Jains, 367 
Lddsakka Vdnis, 226 Lingdyats, 81 Mdrvddis, and 7 Bhdtids, traders 
and merchants j 20,385 Kunbis, 1646 Mdlis, 471 Rajputs, 54 Tirmdlis, 

41 Hetharis, .and 34 'Ednadds, husbandmen; 696 Sondrs, gold and 
. silver' smiths ; 637 Sntdrs, carpenters ; 443 Shimpis, tailors ; 

364 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 258 Eumbhdrs, potters; 68 Kdsdrs, 
coppersmiths;- 36 Jingars, saddlers; 10 Otdris, metal-casters; 728 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 111 Sdlis, 100 Khatris, and 34 Koslitis, weavers; 

35 Rangdris, dyers; 70 Gbiravs, drummers; 26 Johdris, jewellers; 18 
Eolhdtis, rope-dancers ; 656 Nhdvis, barbers ; 291 Parits, washermen ; 

1591' Dhangars,' shepherds ; 28 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 2 Bhois, 
fishers ; 301 Pardesbis, labourers; 87 Khdtiks, butchers; 64 Belddrs, 
stone-masons ; 21 Halvdis, sweetmeat-makers ; 29 Bnruds, basket and 
matmakers ; 16 Pdtharvats, stone-cutters ; 8 Kdmdthis, labourers ; 

3674 Bhils, 1954 Eolis, 1541 Vanjdris, 61 Edngdris, 41 Vaidus, 37 
Eaikddis and 13 Rdmoshis, early or unsettled tribes ; 6619 Mhdrs, 
watchmen;- 938 Chambhdrs and 46 Dhors, tanners; 444 Mdngs, 
rope-makers ; 13 Moohis, shoe-makers ; 10 Bhangis, scavengers ; 

237 Gosdvis, 173 Bairdgis, 70 Mdnbhdvs, 68 Jangams, 65 Jogis, 44 
Bharddis,- 26 Gondhalis, and 3 Joshis, beggars. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

I Cihap^XIV. Achla fort, tho wesfc-most in tliB CMndor ranFe, about twenty 
, Places of Interest. was described by Captain aigm,iir 1818, 

AoHti Fort, m, * ^ ^®®rent from other hill forts in the same range. 

llie aaceni^as fairly easy till near the top ■where it was steep and 
, craggy, foundation of a ■wall ran round part of the hill near the 
doorway, but it was either never finished or had fallen. There 
was no building and no place to keep ammunition except a thatched 
guard-house. Aohla was one of the seventeen fortified places which 
surrendered to Colonel McDowell on the fall of Trimhak in 1818.> 

Alrirgaon, ten miles north-west of Niphdd, with, in 1881, n 
popuJataon of 9i5, is interesting as the place where, two years 
after his_ escape from Th£na jail, Peshwa Bdjirdv's favonrife. 
Inmbak]! Denglm, the murderer of Gangddhar ShAstri, was 
recaptured m 18l8.» Actmg on private information Captain Briggs, 
j Agent in Khandesh, sent a party of Irregular Horse 

uadOT Captain Swanston to Ahirgaon, and they moved with such 
^eedand Beorew that the house in which Trimbakji was hiding 

aroused. When the house was 
TOs lying on a cot, fled to thh upper ^ 
^ hid undw stow. He was soon discovered -end seized 
without resistance.^ On h is capture Trimbakji wL taken to 

1818 in Ataiadnagar^ouector-, Kle, 

•An account of OHmtefcii-. •Mardthamrr322note2. ^ 

Gazetteer, ZIV. 350. ' escape from the ThOna jail ia given in .iBomtoy 


. aboda He made told We wmbahji was in his secret 

building of whose iaceB ha W k liad watched several men into the 

preparations and bnatloh«oS.n™J porjeet recollection, and he thought, from the 
f\‘’'.'**“‘‘‘*®™WBreati8nging forhiaiomovaL Ibie 
Beslent and' obtail^l S aTIenct ‘l S Iw tentof theBncbsli 
result of the conforenoa on ^ desired Mina to enter, awaiting mjsolr the 

"omediately began to isaSB^^oS*'*%i.^ “® Kesident 

<amo with him.™ After a abo^^!^ ^ cavalry officer was sent for, and a aecond 
. bead ofiwohnndrea they went away, andguickly returned 

' tolcad thowav ^fdna was mounted 
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CMndoT, and \TO 9 tiftorwaras sent m a piisoncr to Cliundrgad in ChaptoXlV. 

• Bengal.* Places of Interest 

A fair or uras is lield at Aliirgaon on tbo .fourth of the liright 
half of Kdrtik (October -Novomhor) in honour of a Mnsalmdn saint. 

It is attended by about 700 people. 

•AMvant® or tbo Serpent Port, in tbo Cbdndor range, about Aihvast Port. 
fif toon- miles north of Dindon, was described by Captain Briggs in 
. - 1818 as a large and sbapoloss bill, remarkably bleak and unbealthy. • It 
was accessible both from Khandcsli and Gangtbndi. The road from 
Khdndesb was good and easy. Tbo Gangtbadi rente wad remarkably 


courtyard of tlio pataca. Tlio officcra dcolarcd it ho ptayed any iriclca trilli them lio 
should ho shot through the head on the spot. Nina vowed fidelity, and led the 
way. Not a torch was Ughted, though caro vraa tatcen to have them ready to 
light the moment the word was given. Wo po-vacd tliroueh n cow-BlieJ, 
tha wall of which being of mud was hrokondown inn moment. \Vo were now in 
tho yard, whero wo heard the hclla of hnUDOks iingling, a sign that tlio ncoplo 
of tho place were on tho point of leaving, rrooeeding straight forwanU wo 
esmo to an elephant whoso koopors were fast asleep. Tho sagacious animat, 
aware that stmugers wero-ncar him, rattled his chains and set np a tromcmtoiis yoll 
which nwoko his keepers, and gave tho Ont ntarm to tho inmates of tho place. The 
torches were at once lit to tho consternation of tho people of tlie iiousc. Some of 
Trimhakji'a men resisted our advance, and a short but otikinato fight ensned, ending 
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steop hoing entirely a TOterconrsoj nlmoat- impassable in the rams. 

A sort of rough but useless dam was built across the rarine to tnra 
off the wator. After passing tho ravine the road turnod oS and tos 
thou assistod by stops.' There nrcro two small archos udondod for 
doors and a little very rumons wall near the arches. On tho Uiu 
there was a ruinous storehouse built of stone and mortar. J.he 
water-supply in the fort was ample. There were five milita-mea or 
sibandis on the hill.® 

Ambegaon, thirteen miles west of Dindori, with, ^ 

population of S82, has a richly carved Homidpanli ” 

Mahitaev forty feet by thir^-six. Tho roof and porticos of the wans 
have fallen.* 

A'nandvali,asmall village of 809 people, ahont three mfles we 
of Ndsik, close to a heantiful reach or the Goddvan, I 
as the place to which in 1764 the Poshwa Baghundthrav re ir 
when his nephew Mddhavrdv insisted on his right to command, 
was hero that Anandibdi, tho widow of Haghnndthrdv,^s remo 
from Kopargaon in 1798 and died in the nestyear.^ , 

Bdiirdv (afterwards the last Peshwa) and Chimnnji , 

adopted son Amritrdv remamed at Anandveli until, inlw* o 
prospect of hostilitios with Nizdm Ali, they wore taken to the 
fort of Shivner in Junnar.* vr^ t , 

Anjaneri,® a flat-topped mass of hill (429B) m 

sah-division, is almost detached from its western "noighbour it 
by the chief pass leading into west Igatpuri,and falls eastTOrd into t 
plain in a short and low chain of bare hills. The general dwe®”®“ 
tho hill is north and south, though there are spurs of i 

elevation on tho other sides. Tho area covered hy the mainhody 
the hill is about three square miles, or a little more. It is mar 
miles from Trimbak town and about fourteen fromNdsik. 
highi-oad betweeu'theso two places passes a short distance to tho nortn 
of tho hill. At the foot of Anjaneri, on the north-east, is a vinagd 
which bears the same name. The hill itself, or the fort asitiscmlod 
in the neighbourhood, is surrounded by a precipitous scarp on three 
sides, but on tho southern face there is a considerable slope by 5""® 
cattle and even ponies can ascend to all but the highest parts. There 
are two main plateaus. One, the top of the fort, which is hare of 
trees and covered only with coarse grass and the roots and Goi^ 
of the wild arrowroot Curcuma caulina plant j the other, fro® 
which the chief spurs jut out, varies'in breadth, and is covered on 
the north, east, and west with vegetation. On the spurs there are 
few trees and even close to the scarp between the two plateous the 
thick brnshwood is of small growth and little valne as timber. On 
the west there is a fair growth of bamboo, and on aU the npper slopes 


^ Both ^tc8 ^ere infested 'mtb tigeiB in 1818. 

®Ovptam Briggs* report, dated 20tb Juno 1818, in Ahmadnagar OoUectorS JRu®i 
yI, ^ liTord'^MisceUaneous. * Br. Buigess* list of Arohflwloincal Bemaios* 117* 

* Grant DufPa MjUnthAs, 330, 520. 

^ B^wes, O.S. The bill is said to have been named, from Aojasa, the 
wUbmted moDhey-god n'ho helped Bdm in his expedition 
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tlie kirvi OT StrobilantLns graliamianns, whicli is a busli of groat nso 
over all tho liilly west for tliatcliing and wattle, grows plentifully. 
Thvougliont the woods there is a enrions nhsonco of birds, though 
of late years efforts hare been mada by residents to introdneo sorao 
of tho more common species of partridge and spnr-fowl. A 
panther is usnally reported in tho villages near tho eastern side of 
the hill, and one or two have boon shot there within tho last ton 
years, but there is not enough cover or other attraction on tho fort 
itself to ensure tho presence of largo game. Tho top of tho fort, 
where there is a small temple or shrine in honour of the presiding 
goddess, is reached by a path on tho north-east and another on tho 
south-east. ,Tho lower plateau is bounded by a steep scarp which 
is traversed by two main pathways ono on tho north and one on tho 
west. Other tracks load to this part of tho hill, but they are seldom 
used. Along tho base of the upper scarp, through tho jtimhhulwooi,' 
a path leads completely round tho hill, and for about n third of tho 
way is under thiok shade. This path is cleared every year and a fow 
other tracto are mado passable by a small subscription collected 
from the residents. The general way of getting up to tho first 
plateau is from tho village of Anjnnori. Tho path winds through 
tho vUlago, up a steop and bare slope for about half a mile, to a 
small ledge covered with mango and other trees. Above this lodgo 
cotnes a socond bare and grassy slopo, surmonntod by the lower 
Bcafp, a black wall of oonsidcrablo height. This soirp is climbed 
through one of tho larger olofta in tho basalt invisible from below. 
This cleft is very narrow and almost perpendicular in parts. Tho 
sides are smooth, and the path, in its pro.sont condition, is an 
accumulation of loose 'stones, largo and small. Up this tho Mluirs 
of Anjanen carry people with perfect safety in a light litter or 
swung chair. Bomains near tho top of tho orovioo show that 
when the fort was in its primo tho whole of tho darvdsa or gate, os 
the cleft is called, was paved in broad steps with stono cut out of 
tho- adjacent basalt, but the constont passage of cattle, when tho 
grazing was let out by the year, has loft but a fow of these steps 
nntonenod, and it is their remains that strew tlio pathway which 
now winds zigzagging from side to side of the cle£t.‘ 

The main attraction of the north-eastern side of tho first plateau 
■wlioro tnG t^co ’bungalows of tho £}nropciiii residonts nro sitnntcd^ 
IS a charming little pond, surrounded with jdmbhul trees on three 
sides and affording, owing to tho lowness of its bank on tho fourth, 
a grand view oyer tho district spread out like n map below. 
Prom the south side the upper wall, which is hero less precipitous 
than to the west, rises, almost from tho water, and the houses and 
pitching places studded -svith tents and reed huts scorn to ho dropped 
wherever there is a narrow ledge to be found. Tho water of tho 
pond has a reputation for nnwholesomonoss, so a good well has been 
sunk near the houses. There are, in addition to this -pond, two 
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Chapter XIV. others on this plateau, besides a few springs. In one of tie 
rTrnfm.naf >8 HOW little wntor after the end of the year, but in (Le ■ ’ 
there is enough for tho fow cnttlo that are still allowed to ^ 
AKMSsni. abovo tho dartdza. , . • , 

Tho olcvation above the sea is about 4300 feet on tho uppers 
plateau, and about 3700 fcot nt tho pond where tlio hnsp^ilotrE 
This height, tho splendid views, tho comparatively siarftdw**’ 
and tho accessibility from Ntisik, render tho.Kll'fl resort • 
Tcsidciifs of tho district during Iho months of Ajttil and. ’’ j 
Tho mi-sts, from tho collection on tho hill of vapour-laden e ^ 
that precede tho monsoon, generally warn the eqonmen b 
flight by tho end of tho latter month. Tho conveyjmcc of 
up and down tho hill forms afavonrito source of livelihj^to^ 
,Mhlirs of tho village, who also reap tho usual perquisu^ 
accompany tho camps of temporary residents at places of thiso^ 

Though called a fort, tho hill does not like Trimbakte^. 
of having boon adapted by artificial moans for defence. 
known of its history seoms to indicate that from the first uM 
was visited for purposes of state, it was intended only m a _ 
resort. Saghnnfithrao, otherwise Ritghobo Dndn, the fatter a ■_ 
last Poahwn, was exiled to Anandvnii, a smaU village <» 
Qoddvari, to tho west of Ndsik. From thence he visited Au, 
in tho hot season, and built a sort of summer palace th^ .’, 
remains of some out-bnildings below tho pond, ns well as lue 
of tho two minor ponds, show that his court accompares® 
to ^ his rotroat with their retinno'and the state elephant^;',, 
rain ^ is the FaUkhdna or Jail and to tho west of .the'hiU 
Hattitalao or Flophauts' Pond, while to, the east is- the ' 
Pond. Tho remains of tho palace have been incorporated lU 
into the stops of tho approach and partly into tho walls df 
tho bangalows. Just boforo reaching tho embankment of ft? . 
pond, on tbo^nortb, there is on tho right of the nath a small ' 

a, window in the west wall 

in the scarp of the Trimhak'^ hmlding a ourions 

of the neighbourTL ho “ k We- This is said b/ 

saw through the cleft the order of Bdgholia, who ■ 

be-propitif^ for such ® 

hungaW, in the Bcarn t To the hack of .tho ‘v. 

of Its object or dedi^tion temple, without nnyin" ' 

an amphitheatre has been below it,, on a more gentle 
vwth a stump of a ™ steps in the side of th? . 

^ees of the same sort, and ho centre overshadowed by 
litalegaon, who are regular the missionaries of Sharonpnr 

service of the Church of the summer, hold;; 

to re-stock tho wood with birAa same missionary, who ■ 

Moom® P°°^ibut though ®? attempt to introduce ■ 

to a ve^ larL he pnt in as small fiy have "' 
multiplying, and file s4ie ^®^® no-signs, 

urfaco, year after year. Tha^^f^'’. seen- basking on, 

spenmont with tho feathered 
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as l) 0 on more sucoesaful, and Ihc molnnclioly monotono o£ tlio hoel ChaJ^XIV. 

3 no longer the only sound that breaks tlio silence o£ the wood. Places ofZntoceit. 

Below Anjaneri aro tbo remains of largo and highly finished tomplos, Awisotat. 

vliioli seom to liavo boon in tbeir present ruined stato for scvornl 
Lundrod years. They are said to dnto from tho time of the Gauli or 
Shepherd kings, that is, the Dovgiri Yddavs (a.d. 1150-1308^. In tho 
lentre piece of tho door of all of thorn is a figure of a Jain Tirthankar 
n either a sitting or a standing posture, canopied^ by a hooded 
make, and surrounded by rich foliage and highly finished cornices. 

Dno only has a largo cross-logged imago of a Tirthankar. Many 
jthor images have been thrown down and broken. Among other 
ruins there arc figures of Ganosh and tho ling ns worshipped at 
the present day. One of tho temples with Jain figures has a 
Sanskrit inscription, dated 1140 (Shak 10G3), recording tho grant 
if the income of somo shops to tho Jain temple by a Vdni minister 
sf tho Tddav ruler Sounder III. (?)' 

Ankai generally known as Ankai-Tankai, tho strongest hill fort Askai Tirfiui. 
in tho district, rises about 900 feet above tho plain and 8200 Icot 
ahovo the sea, six miles north of Yooln and near tho Manindd and 
Ahnmduagar road. Tho lull top commands a wide viow of Khdndosh 
and the Goddvari valley. In 1818 tho hill was described ns nearly 
square, a solidrock rising from another hill with sides gradually falling 
tomrds tho low country. Tho rock Avns scarped on its four sides to a 
peipcndicular fall of from ISO to 200 foot, thus prosonting on its four 
quarters inaccossiblo, smooth, and hlufi faces. Tho top, which was 
about a mile round, was flat except on tho ctistom quarter whoro rose 
a smoll conical hill about 150 feet high. Tlio point of this littio 
cono was 900 feet above tho level of tbo surrounding plain. Tho 
ascent '.to Ankai was very difficult, passing over a stoop and craggy 
way, and through sevou linos of strong fortifications. Tho lower 
gato was well built, and, ivith its curtains and towers, presented 
an independent work by no means contemptible. Passing the lower 
gate, the farther ascent led, tbrougb a number of difficult and 
intricato windings, and by flights of rock-cut stops with a low and 
small parapet to the loft. After tho last flight of steps tho entrance 
was protected by a strong gateway and works, passing tlirongb which 
the^ ascent led, by a narrow 'winding stair, to the edge of tho rock, 
which was protected by a similar gate and works on its top. 

About twenty-five men, standing on tho top of this gateway and 
armed "with nothing but stones, could keep back any number of 
assailants. As tbis was the only way to tho top, so long as it was 
hold, the garrison could sot at defiance all efforts at approach. Tho 
latter fli^t of sixty or seventy steps -was just broad enough to 
admit a singlo man at a time ; and a largo quantity of dry wood 
was kept on both gates ready if necessary to firo tho gateways. 

Close inside of tho last gate'way was a carious domed building said 
to be a treasure chamber. On the summit wore many ro^-cut 
magazines and granaries, some of them from twenty to fifty feet 
deep,'approMhed -by narrow and winding flights of stops with 

• Dr. J, Wilaon (I8D0) Jom. B. B. H. A. See. IH. ; Pandit BhngvtoWl Indrajl, 
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Chapter XIV. cisterns ot pare mter at the different turnings and cmmhers, ' On'i 
Places ofinterest. surface of the rock were two large re8erToirs/>,and.''at the i 
western end were the remains of a large palace. Tankai whfeh is f 
Ankm Takkai. about a mile north-east of Ankai was also fortided. On the east * 
side there are still the remains of a well-huilt guard-honse^ ' 
commanding the approach from the plain which is here tolerably 
easy and was apparently the road by which supplies wore brought • 
for the Ankai garrison. Tankai. seems to hare boon used as a‘ f 
storehouse for the main fort.* " • ' ' ; 

Fort, In 1G35 Ankai Tankai fort, with Alka Palka, was captured by ; 

Shdh Jabdn’s general Khdn Rhdndn.* In 1665 Thevenot mentions 
Ankai as a stage between Surat and Aurangabad.^ ' _ . 

Daring the last Mordtha war Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell’s _ 
detachment came to Ankai on the 5th of April - 1 818. On the 
previous day negotiations had been opened with the commandant^ 
whose master a chief in the neighbourhood, had sent orders for • 
surrender. On arriving before the fort, ns he found matters not 
fully settlo.d, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell ordered a pair of six- - 
pounders to the gate of the village or petta at the foot of the hill. 
This was instantly opened and a surrender effected, and a party from 
the detachment climbed the lofty battlements 'of Ankai,, and 
without striking a blow hoisted the British-flag on its summit. The . 
whole of the guns on the top had been loaded, and the matches 
lighted; nor was it without the greatest difficulty and a handsome 
gratuity that the commandant prevailed on the garrison to retire 
without giving the British camp a volley. The garrison amounted , 
to about 300 men with about forty guns. Considering the works 
and the amount of stores it was fortunate that all , were > 
secured ■without bloodshed. The surrender of - Ankai was of 
great importance to the English, as, if it had held out, even for a 
short time, the numerous other forts would probably have^ been ' 
encouraged to offer resistance. .Within the fort were found forty 
pieces of ordiionce with a large store of ammunition.* There woio 
about £1200 in cash and £2000 more were raised from prizo.salcs. 

A party of forty native infantry under a European officer was left 
in the fort.® In 1827 Ankai had fifty houses and nine shops. Of 
the four forts Ankai, Tankai, Alka, and Palka, all but Ankai wore 
dismantled.® 


•Lako’e Sieges of the Mndms Army, 88, 90: Bbeker’s MorStha War, ^Sj 
Pendhilri Campiign, 103-108. Mr. H. K SiIcock,aS. 

ft 7 . 7 *lirt Innni A DAlIrfi flfinmS UDCCTtdlO* 


Mnritha and Pendhllri Campaign, 103 ■ 108. Mr. H. P. SilcocK, up. 
■‘Elhot and Dowson, VII. 67. The local nso o£,Alka-PaIka scorns unecrtain. 
Aeoordmg to Mn W. ibnuay, O.S., Alkn-Palkn are two imfortiOcd liiUs to tho 
Ot Ankavrankai, nnd divided from thorn by Wio road And railways Accoruinff to 
VI • Silcock, O.S., tbo westom block of hills is called GoratoAfch ood Aiks* 
lAlka IS tbo same 08 Ankal'Tookai. , * 

Tho eighth stto from Surat was SotAna 102 miles, tho ninth was TJmr/lno (w 
At •ST' road fifteen miles south-west of Mdlccaon) IGi miles, and. tho tenth 
Ankai Tankm, eighteen miles. Voyages, V. 220. ' 

f*fty«livc pigs of lead and a vciy larco nunnfcifcy ofgnnpowdcf. 

in Apkai villagoivcrefoond 709 «cr« of read and 9600 matchW tails. ApponOa 

“ Ahmadnasa;Colbctor’sriic,VI. 

Bbekor’s Mardtha War, 318| 
oiimmary of the Mardtta and Pcndlulri Campajan, 1G3.1CS. • Climes' Ifmcrao-i 23. 
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The Dhoud and Mntmidd railway has a station, at Anlcai. The Chnp^XIV. 
station-master and telegraph signallers’ offices are nb present places of Interest, 
accommodated in a temporary strncfcnro, thirty feet square. JScnr Taskai, 

the station are two temporary houses for the permanent way inspector 
and engine-driver. A siding about three miles long runs from the 
station to a quarry from which stone was obtained for the bridges 
and buildings on the Manmdd end of tho railway. 

There are three Brahmanical'cavos on Ankai hill, all very rough Citttt. 
and unfinished. Tho first, an unfinished Itnff shrine, is inside tho 
second gate on tho ascent to tho fort.’ Its entrance is seventeen 
feet long hy nine feet broad, and, on each side of it, is a aui.ali 
gronp of sculpture, a central female figure with a innid-sorvant 
canying' an umbrella over her head and a dwarf. One of two 
figures on tho outer side of tho pilaster seems to have been n 
mail attended by a dwarf. Behind tho female figure is a pilaster 
with much carving on its face. Prom tho onlranco to tho front of 
tho shrine is about 134 The shrine is tho nsual square room 
with door-keepers wearing high rounded head-dresses and inside is 
the base for a ling. The passage or prodaksliinaronnd thclinp and 
a chamber to tho right of tho ontmuco are nnfinishod. On tho 
back wall of tho shrine is a thrce-hcadcd bust, or trmiirti, some- 
what in the style of those in the smaller Elura eaves. This figure 
and tho stylo of the pilasters and sculptures show this to be a Into 
cave probably of the tenth or eleventh century. Tho other two caves 
are at the base of a knoll on the level top of tho hill. They 
are without ornament or sculpture. One is a hall thirty-one foot 
wide and forty-eight feet deep with two plain square pillars in 
front. Three cells have been begun in tho loft wall, 'Wm area 
is dividod-by brick and mud partitions, which seems to show that 
I the place has been used for other than religious purposes, probably 
ns a magazine or storehouse. The third cave is a very Irregular 
^ oxoavation, thirty-two feet wide with two rough pillars in front, and 
, other two further hack Below tho front is a oistom.' 

of Aukai from which &oy are hardly a hundred yards distant, ia^ a 
group of some seven Jmn caves, small but Tidily soiilpturcd, thouRh 
unfortunately many of the figures are much defreod.* ^ 

The first is a two-storeyed cave ; tho front of tho lowor storey is 
supported by two piUors, with a figure at tho base of oaeb, facing 
one nnotbor and occupying tho piaeo of small door-keepers. Low 
parapets, ornamented on tho outside, join ouch pillar to tho end. 
walls. The door loading from tho veranda into tho hall is very 
richly sculptured, overloaded indeed with minute details and far 
too massive and rich for the small apartments it connects . Tho hall 
inside is square, its roof supported by four columns, much in tho 
style in vogue from the tenth to tho twelfth century, tho capital 
I surmounted by four braokots, each carved with little fat four-armed 


1 Pergneson and Burgosa’ Cave Toniiilcs, 480. 
PerguBBon and BurgoBs’ Cave TemploB, G05-506. 
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figures Eupporling a thin flat architravo. Tbo enclosed square is 
catTod ns a lotus mth tkreo concentric rings of petals. The shnne 
door is ornntnciitcd similnrlj' to tlioonlrauco door, the lotror portion 
of tlio jambs being carrod aritb fire human figures ou each. There 
is nothing inside mo shrine. 

The upper storoj has also two pilLara in tho front of tho vemn^ 
similar to thoso bclo'vr, bat not so richly carved. The hall inside is 
perfectly plain. 

Tho second covo is similar to the first, heing also Ijro-storoyea. 
Tho chief diilorcnco is that tho verandas nro shut in and fwm 
outer rooms. On tho lovror floor tho voranda measures Iwonly-six 
foot by twelve, and has a largo fignro at cithor end-; that at tho 
west or left end is tho male fignro usually known ns Intlm scatrd on , 
n couched elephant, hut instead of being reliefs, the elephant sad 
Indrn nro onen carved out of n sepamto block, and set into o niche 
ent out to receive them. Opposite him is IndrSni or Ainba, which 
tho villagers liavo converted, by means of paint, tiiuol, nnd pporj 
into n fignro of Bhavtlni. 

Tlio door into the hall is of tho samo olnborato pattern ns jhoso 
in tho first cave. Tho hall is about twenty feel sqnnro and similar 
in details to the lost, hut more coarsely carved. There is a smaU 
vcslibulo to tho shrino nt tho back. The shrine d«r is much 
plainer than thoso olreadj' mentioned, having only a pair of punsters 
on each side and a small imago of a Tirthankar on tho centre ot . 
tho liutcl. Tho shrino itself is about thirteen foot square ana 
contains a seat for an imago with a high hack rounded at 'th^. *<>?• 
It seems as if it had been intended to cut a passage behind jt> hut 
this has not been completed. 

Tho upper storey, which is reached by a stair from tho 
of tho front room bolow, has a plain door, nnd is also portly IiguteU 
by square holes pierced in goomotrio pnttoms. Tho door leads ton 
narrow balcony, nt each end of which is a full-sized lion carved m 
half relief. The liall insido was apparently intended to bo about 
twenty foot square with four pillars, bat only part of it is exoavntea. 
Tho shrino is about nino feet by six with a soot against tho wall for 
an imago. 

Tho third cavo is like tho Jowor storoy of tho second save, wi^ ® 
Txjrforutod screen wall in front, much injured by time -and weathw- 
Tho front room is about twcnly-fivofeot long by nino wide, the OUM 
occupied by largo roliefs of Indra nnd Amba. Indra who is , 
destroyed, his elophant being scarcely recognisable, wears a, high 
tiara of a late typo and is attended by fly-whisk bearers and - 
heavenly ohoristors or gandharvaf. A pilaster at each side of the 
compartment is crowned by a fonr-armod dwarf as a braokot and 
supports an alligator orwwfcnro nnd a human fignro. Between the 
alligators is tho canopy or {orana so common in snob positions in 
inodom Jain shrines. Amba lias also her attendants, one of them 
ndu^ a small defaced animal. with a large oinb in his hand; 
wotlier an ascetic with a long beard and carrying an umbrella. 

no mongo foliage nsdally represented over this figure is hero 
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conventioTJalised into six sprays htmg at cqnni distances under the 
canopy or torana wWoli, mtli a' grinning face or MHivuiUi in tho 
centrej stretches across tho top of tho scalptnro. 

The hall, 'wMch is onterod by a door with a moderate ntnonnt of 
ornament, measures twenty-one feet by twenty-five, tho roof being 
supported by four pillars ns in tho others, except that tho lotus 
that fills' tbo central square is much riohor and moro curious. It 
has four concentric rows of petals, tho inner and outer ones plain, 
but in tho second, counting outwards, each of tho sixteen petals is 
carved with' a human 'figure, mostly fcmalos, and all dancing or 
■playing on musical instruments j the third oirclo contains twenty, 
four petals, each carved apparently with divinities, singly or with n 
companion, and mounted on their carriers or valianat, mostly animals 
or birds. Tho lotus is enclosed in an octagonal border carved with 
a lozenge-and-bcad ornament, outside of wmch, in ono corner, is a 
single figure standing on one foot, and in each of tho other comora 
are three figimes, a larger ono in the centre dancing or playing and 
two smaller attendants. ' t j o 
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. On |h6 back wall, on each side of tho vcstibnlo of tho shrine, ia 
astanmng naked Jain figure about life-size. On tho loft of this 
figure IS ono of the Tirthankars, probably ShdntinAtb. Ho stands 
on a low basement, carved with a devotee at each end. a lion nbxt 

™ T** “3° fa central wheel, not sot, ns in most 

caves, with tho edge towards thofront. hut wiM, An nU.. 



...... „ nvuaj, worshipper as oaon mao. Tlie Jina has a diamondl 

shaped mark on the •'centre of tho breast; and drops his hands 
. .straight down on oithor side to moot with tho fingor points somo 
objects hold up by devotees wearing loincloths. Tho sralntum Ima 

same athtudo aa tie central figure but only about n tliM nf thn 

ShSutinath’sheadis aseatod’^im nn a level with 

.left is a female fly-whisk blearer on tho 

are small choristers or f ® ohouldcrs of Shdntinfith 

brackets, BtanTS el^hSIfe^Tth^ ~ 
very small figure seated like Bhri^hiiS r 

CTOwn or turreted canopy suspandod over the ^ 

On each side of this figure and above tho olenhaut.i ® 

women bringing offerings or worshiOTrinp it^ OvL 

&oe or hirUmnlik and six oiroles in "i™ eaolTfiUoI 
with a flenr-de-lys ornament. Above this, under tbo arch that 
crowns the compartment, are seven Ihtln fiiynmn « 1, 1 1* 

festoon with bot£ handa M Sso fike wC 

SbUXjsSihKe^^^^^ 

^^^sbvflufiitli On the other Ridn nfnn^e ivi at * xim 

» d, ngkl » . ,«tod Cgm, rtft, potow cp. Tko^SS. 
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Chapter ZI7. each side of this compartment are plain, and over the snake-hoods 
Places of Interest, ''i'^hioh canopy Parshvannth’s head is on almost hemispherical object 
intended for an umbrella. Over' this is a figure mth his hands 
Akkai Tankai. clasped^ and two others on each side bearing- oblong objects like 
Cava, bricks, which they seem about to throw down on the ascetic. 

The door of the shrine is moulded but without figure ornament, 
and the shrine is about twelve feet square with a seat -for an 
image in the middle of it. Behind this to the right is a trap hole 
into a small room below, with a Tirthankar evidently thrown' down 
from the shrine. The enstom of providing sunk hidden rooms 
for these images came into vogue after the inroads of Muhammad 
of Ghazni (1000-1026) ; whether this cellar was formed when the ■ 
excavation was made or afterwards, it shows thot the shrine was -in 
use in times when idols were special objects of Muslim hate, as they 
were during the rule of Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315). ^ 

The fourth cave has two massive plain square pillars in front of' 
its veranda, which measures about thirty feet by eight. The door- 
is similar to that in the first cave, with a superabundance' of small 
members, and having a Jina on the lintel. The hall is eighteen 
feet deep by twenty-four wide, its roof supported by two'pillats 
across the middle, with corresponding pilasters on the side walls, 
also on the front and back, quite in flie style of structural: temples 
of tbe present day. They Lave no fat figures on the brackets which 
are of scroll form. A bench runs along the back wall which seives 
as a step to the shrine door. The seat for the image is against the 
back wall in which an arched recess' Las been begun but left 
unfinished. On the left pillar of the veranda is a scarcely legible 
inscription in cbaracters of about the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The remaining excavation to the east are smaller and much broken 
and damaged j they have doors similar to those in the first and 
second, and in the shrine of one of them is an image of a Tirthankar. 

. • , They are partly filled with earth. 

Auxdha Faitae. Aundha, on the south-west frontier of Sinnar, about ten miles 
’ south of DevMli, the nearest railway station, is a natural stronghold 

' ending in a sharp cone but has no traces of any -built fork," The 

rock-ent steps that formerly led up this cone have been destroyed, 
and tbe summit is at present almost inaccessible. On the opposite 
hill some fine six-sided basalt pillars stand out from the hill side. 
A curious trap dyke also stretches in a series of low mounds for 
some miles from the foot of Aundha towards Kdvnai. Pattahj a 
larger bluff within Ahmadnagar limits, about, two miles south of 
Aundha, has a flat top rising in one place to a low peak, below 
which there is a large chamber cut in the rock, where Mr. IVaser 
Tytler, Collector of Ahmadnagar between 1856 and 1860, used to 
camp in the hot weather. The two forts with the joining ridgefornf - 
a regular are facing northwards. The arc includes the valuable 
rarest reserve of Bhanddrdara about ten miles south-east of Belgaon- 
Iturhe railway station,* ■ / 


* Mr. TV. Eamsuy, C.'S. j Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. 
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Botli of tliepe forts nro said to have boon built iu tlio Inttor part Cliaptcr ZIV. 
of tUo fdart'eontb contury, wbon the Babmoni dynasty (1347- 1488) pi^ceB of Interest, 
cstabli^ed tbeir power over tlio Deccan. On the division of tboir _ pattatt 
territories towards tbe end of tbe Aftconth century, tlio two forts 
catno into the possession of the Alimadnagar kings (1488-1G36); nory. 

In 1C27 tboy fell into tbo bands of the Delhi emperors. In 
1C71 during Aurangzeb's rule, Moropant Pinglo took tbomon behalf 
of Sbivaji.^ Next year Mobobat Klutn retook them, but only to . 
lose them in 1675, when Dober Kban, tbo Mogbnl gonoml, was 
defeated by Pingle.® From 1675 tbej’ remained under the Mnnitbiis, 
till tbo British conquost in 1818. Both Shiviiji and tbo Peshwfis 
used to maintain an irregular force of militia for tbeir defence. 

Bahilla Port, (3165) about ten miles south-west of Nasik, was BAHin.A Fonr, 
described by Captain Briggs in 1818 as difficult of access, with only 
ono road up tho scarp of tbo rock by sloop stepa These stops went to 
within twelve or fourteen feet perpendicular height of tho gato, and 
these twelvo feet wore climbed by a ladder which was drawn up at 
pleasure into tho fort. This contrivance rendered tbo gate almost 
ns innccessiblo as tbo rest of tbo liill. Captain Briggs considered 
it the simplest and strongest modo of protecting tho ontranco 
to tho gates of such biU forts. A bad wall ran round part of tbo 
fort. Tbo top of tbo fort was very small and had a ruinod arched > 

building like a bombproof. There was plenty of water, and, nt tbo 
foot of tbo scarp ontsido the fort, was a Ano excavation in the rock 
which served as a granary.® 

Ba'ngaon, Avo miles south of Nilndgnon, with, in 1881, a BAboaost. 
population of 281, has a Hemddpanti tomplo of Bitnes)ivar.® 

Belgaon-Eurlie, a small villago of 1080 people, sixteen miles Belgao-v-Koritc. 
north-east of Igatpuri, shares a railway station with tho noiglibouriug 
village of Ndndur. The traffic returns show an increase in passengers 
from 5097 in 1873 to 7425 in 1880, and in goods from 202 to 252 
tons. There is a native rest-house near tho station. 

Bha'skargad Port, about eight miles south of Igatpuri, is BitAsKAnaAD 
described by Captain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, ns easy of Fora, 
access, but with a long^ascent to tbo foot of tbo scarp. Tho path 
lay through thick bamboo brushwood which bid all view of tbo fort 
to within 200 yards. Tbo path then continued nearly across tbo 
whole side of tbo bill by a narrow track nndor tbo scarp of tbo 
rook which is too overhanging for stones burled from tbo top to 
rcaob tbe track. From hero tbo ascent was by good broad stops 
cut out of a deep road in tbo rook and rendered easy by its winding 
route. ' At tbo top was a good strong gato. On tbo hill top tbero 
woroho bombproofs for ammnnitioii or provisions and both woro 
kept in a tbatebed bonse. Tbe water supply of tbo fort was ample.® 


' Srant Duff’g Maritlids, 112. » Grant Dnff'a MarAtbAs, lia 

3 Capfcnia Briggs’ Ronort, 20Ui Juno 1818. in AUmoilnncar CoUoctoi^s File, VI. 
Inward Miscollanoons. ■ . '> 

< Dr. Burgess’ List aE'Arohtcalagical Remains, 118. 

“ Ono weak point in this fort was a ■ apace of about forty yards where tho 
porpcndicnlar rook broko into on easy aseent, A bad wnU about 4} feet thick bad 
023-54 
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Bhogte, tmlve miles soatli>east of T-eola, with, in 1881, b' 
population of 240, has a yearly fairjrlucli lasts for a week in lipril 
and is attended by about 15,000 persons. 

Bhoja'piir, about ten miles south of Sinnar, ynth, in 1881, a 
population of 748, has a temple of Eihandoba cut in the'rook in the 
bill fort.' The village is in two distinct hamlets, Sonevdi and. 
Zisdrvddi, situated at some distance from -each other. Thoie was 
formerly a considerable monu&cture of glass bangles and heads in'' 
this yillage, but the trade is declining with the growing use of ' 
imported goods and the increase in the cost of the local goods - 
consequent on the stoppage of free fuel from forest lands.^ 

Cha'mbha'r Lena, or the Chdmbh&r caves, are cut in a hill 600 ' 
feet above the plain about five miles north of Nfisik.® The oaves are ; 
Jain caves. About thirteen years ago (1870) the Join community 
of Ndsik, comprising some wealthy Mdrwdri and Gnjarfiti bankers - 
and cloth-dealers, built a wall near the caves at a cost .of £75 
(Rs. 750 ) } a flight of steps at a cost of £80 (RsT 800) ; a cistern at 
the foot of the hill at a cost of -£20 (Rs. 200) ; and a largo rest- 
house in Mhasrul village at the foot of the hill. 

The caves are about 450 'feet -from the base'of the hill and 
feoe south-west. The upper part of the ascent is by a stair of 
roughly dressed stone, containing 178 steps of varying heights and 
with side parapets. At the ICSrd stop a path leads to two rock-out 
cisterns on the right, one with a broken top and thd- other two 
square openings. Above the built stair sisieen steps out in the sca^ 
lead to the cave terrace. Beginning from the left or west .there is, in 
a slight recess, a cistern with two openings broken into one. Nest 
IS a cave with a veranda with four columns, of which the left column 
and pilaster are square and unfinished and the others ore eight-sided: 
On the rock over the cave is built a lotus-bud cupola like those oil 
structural temples. In the left end of the veranda is a covered'cell-; 
in the back, at the left side, a door has been begun- but not cut 
through the wall ; next to it is a plain rectangular window. The- 
central doorway, which is plain with a raised sill, has at the sides a 
pair of saints or Tirthankars doing duty as door-keepers. Gautamo, 
on the left, is five feet two inches high and is attended by two female 
figures about 8J feet high. Over the door is a Jina seated cross-; - 
about fourteen inches high, on a throne with three lions in 
front with a mole fly-whiskbearer twenty-oneincheshighon each side. 


boon bniit hoio and a wone bastion, neitber of thorn more than twdvc and m 
piitCG not more than six foot lugh« part wns easy to carry by escnltido Svitn litrlo 
as, not forty yanls lower uo>m, there was perfect cover for a largo bodv of toon, 
inoro wero no parapet and no loopholes to this work, so that tho garrison woro 
aeinsolvcs. CaptainBriggs’ Report, SOthJuno 1818, in Ahmadnagar 
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To tho loft of tills is a fat figure Bcntod on a kneeling elephant ; Chapter XIV. 

and to the right is tho goddess Anibika seated onsoino crouching Places of Interest. 

animal, nnd holding a child on her Inico. rdrshvanalh slnnda on the cuA'iwiAn 

right of tho door with a five-hooded snako canopying his head. On his CAvr-H, 

right a female attondant, about three inches high, has a single cobra 

hood over lior head j nnd to her right a man kneels on ono knee. ^ To 

tho right of this is another window, nnd then a side door leading into 

a rough part of tho cavo which is ivnllcd from tho rest. In the right 

end of tho veranda is an unfinished cell with a bench, nnd over tho 

door is a sculpturo liko that over tho central door but somewhat 

larger. As tho sculpturo is in coarso spongy rock it is rough, 

aud seems to havo been freshened at a com]mmlirc1y Into dato. 

The interior is roughly hewn nnd not properly squared. At tho 
left end is a group of figures in a slight recess. The group includes 
a cross-legged Tirlhnnkar, ton inches high, on a throne which has 
tho bull or sign-mark- of Adiiiitth, in the centre. To tho loft of 
tho throne is a squatting figure, and then two fivo-inoh standing 
male figures. The lower part of tho other aide is unfinished. Outside 
c.'ich of tho Jinn's arms is another fivo-indi Jinn similarly sented, and, 
over each of tho threo heads, is n painted canopy with a mnlo figuro 
three and a half inches high to ihoconiml canopy nnd a similar figuro 
on each of tho side ones. Bound this group aro twonty-ono 
shallow recesses, an inch and a half square, each containing a seated 
Jina. Of these five are down each side, three on each side slope 
np -towards ono in tho centre, one is under each of tho lowest in tlio 
sTopos, nnd ono is over oaoh shoulder of tho larger figure, nicso, 
with tho three main figures, complolo tho twenty -four Tirthankars 
or Jinas. - A bonoh goes round three sides of tho cavo. On tho 
hack wall, above tho bench, in tho centre, is a three-feet Pdrshvandth 
seated. on a throne with threo lions below, his bend canopied by 
a seven-hooded snake. Above is a small seated fignro, and, on each 
side, is a standing figuro two feet nine inches high with high cap 
nnd-ily-whisk. On each side of these fly-whisk bearers is a largo 
seated figuro -Nvitli high ornamental cap, nccklnco, and earrings. 

Tho left figuro is a -man on n kneeling elephant with foliage below ; 
tlio right figure is Ambikn, on n crouching lion or ligor, and at her 
knee is a reclining fcmnlo figuro. Beyond each of tlicso is a seated 
male, threo feet five inches high, liko to tho central fignro and with 
similar fly-whisk bearers, hut also -with a triple umbrella hold over 
a soven-hobdod snako by heavenly choristers or vidyadhams, Tho 
light group has Gautama standing undor foliage and -with no other 
canopy. To the extreme right is part of a standing mnlo and 
'.other unfinished figuro. 

About ton yards to tbo right is a recess as if tho beginning 
of a cave, and seven yards farther is tho third excavation, with an 
open veranda. On tho loft wall is a figure two foot high, soatod 
on an animal, with a canopy above and pilasters down each side of 
tho compartment. On tho right wall, in a similar recess, is Ambika 
on her tiger, -with a child on her loft knee, and a standing figure ono 
foot high below her right knee and behind tho tiger; figures also 
stand by. tho pilasters and appear in tho canopy ovorhoad. In tho 
back of tho veranda is an ornamental central door^ray wth raised 
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Places of Interest, rii^ister is on oach side, and over the lintel is a cornice with' small, < 

. standing males over each pilaster and the centre of the door. To . 

Oat®. cohrn-llooded Pdrshvandth, with, two 

smaller attendants, and down each side of the panel is an ornamental 
pilaster on which small standing figures ’ are carred. On 'the ' 
right side of the door is a much defaced Gautama, with'decajod 
seated attendants helow on each side, 'and several small figures on ' 
the side pilasters. 'The hall is eight or nine feet square. 0n--th6 . 
left wall is a group, containing two ten-inch Jines, seated on a 
cushion jvith two lions helow each. To the right and Icft'pro 
Amhika and Indra with attendants. To the left of each Jinais a 
standing male. The canopies and twenty-one very small seated 
Jinas ore nearly the same as before. By the sides of .the centml ^ 
figures are three males in a row, vvith triple umbrellas^ over their 
heads, very rudely cut. Bie back wall has a built bench infrontaad 
three standing mole figures, the central figure three feet five iucles,' 
and the side figures three feet three inches high, with four ornamental 
pilasters between and at the sides of the compartments they occupy. 
At the base of each pilaster is a standing Jina'. Overhead is sctoll 
work and figures. The base of each pilaster contains a • small 
standing male with his arms by his sides, and in the capital is a , 
small squatting Jino. Beyond the outer pilasters are other standing 
figures fifteen inches high. To the left of this group is another 
squatting figure fourteen inches high with clasped hands and alar^ 
back knot of hair. On each side of each of the thrCe large male 
figures in the lower comers are very small kneeling female 'figiires 
with large bock knots of hair. On. the right -wall are two stnsll 
seated Jinas and to the right is a twelve-inch Amhika, sea^ on 
her bearers, with a child on her left knee, and the stem of a.man^ 
tree behind and above her head. Some mangoes hang on each side 
and there is a small seated male above, - - ‘ ) 

' ' ton fieet to the right is the. fourth cave, a recess fifteen'feri' 

_ wide and seven feet deep. In the centre of the back wall, in high relief, 

IB the upper part of an unfinished figure of a seated ^PArshva. 
seven feet from the top of the head to the waist, and with a many 
hooded snake canopying the head. To the right the rock is uuderc'^’' 
and on the level top of the projectihg part three halE-lotnses 
carved. The middle lotns is four feet six inches in diameter and t' 
side ones half the size and five feet from centre to centre. A .1 
socket for a flagstaff is sunk in the centre of each lotus, and !.« 
rmsed footprints are scnlptarod on tho flat centre of the ’ mid<l 
^ lotus. A recess has been begun close to tho right of the lotuses u 

over the top of the stair. The carving is poor. 

0“' Cha'ndor, properly Cha'ndvad, north latitude 20® 20' and oa- 
lies at the foot of ' a range of hills from 600 *• 
uu feet above tho ploin and 4000 to 4500 above tho sea, on tl' 
forty miles north-east of Ndsik and fourteen norfc 
made^r^d station of LAsalgaon, with which it is connected by 

town lies on slopmg ground surrounded by a ruined, m" 
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Tvall. Thongli most o£ tlio lionaes aro poor thoy nro misod with trees Chnptor^V. 
and gardens and tho town looks well from tho noighboiiring hoiglits. pj^ccs of Interest. 
About 160 years ago a mint was established by Mnlhdrrao Ilolknr. rjuivcoK, 

The mint was originally in the. fort, but, in 1800, in conBO^ticnco 
of a quarrel between tho commandant and tho mint authorities, it 
was moved to tho town. Tho remains of tho old building, a regular 
quadrangle forty feet by thirtj% can still be scon in tho fort. 

About tlie year 1800 the number of workmen connected with iho mint 
was ‘160, of whom 400 were engaged in cutting out and rminding the 
silver pieces. Thoy wore mostly Musalmiins or Hindu gold and 
copper smiths. A certain quantity of silver of tho required tost was 
handed over to each man who divided it into small pieces, rounded 
and weighed them, greater caro being taken that the weights should 
bo noonrato than that the size should bo uniform. Por Ibis purpose 
scales and weights wore given to each of tho -100 workmen and tho 
■ manager exanuued them every week. When the workmen were 
satisfied with tho weight of tho pieces, they were forwarded to tho 
manager who sent them to bo stamped. In stamping tho rupees 
an instrument like an annl was used. It had a hole in the middle 
with letters inscribed on it. Piece after picco was thrown into tho 
hole, the seal was held on it by a workman called bdickari and 
a' third man gave a blow with a six-ponnd hammer. Throe men 
wore able to strike 2000 pieces on honr, or 20,000 in a working 
day of ten hours. As tho seal was a little larger than the picco, 
all tho letters wore seldom inscribed. Gold and copper coins were 
also made in tho mint, hut the copper coins hod a dllTcrout seal. If 
bullion .was brought to ho coined it was examined by tho manager, 
and, if necessary, tested and purified by a class of persons called 
dust-washers or zdrekaris. IVlien purified tho bullion was handed 
to tho alloyors who added tho proper proportion of alloy, wliich 
was .nine OliAndor rupees per cent for tho purest silver, and 
- which vpied from nine to five per cent according to tho quality of 
the bydlion. Tho silver with tho alloy was thou melted and nmdo into 
bars m tho prosonco of a guard. These bars wore again tested by 
tho manager, and, when ho was satisfied that they were of tho 

TOMded, and weighed. Com was i-etumod to the bullion owner after 
deduotmg twenty-ono rupees in every thousand to cover mint 
charges. Of the twenty-one, tho manager got five, two wove reserved 
lor His Highness tho Holkar, and tho romaining fourteen wore 
distnbuted among tho workmen. It is said that on an avorago tho 
mint struck a Idkh of rupees a month. After 1800, when the mint 
was moved from tho fort to tho town, it continued to coin till 18‘’9 
when tho coining'of silyor was stopped. Copper coining continued 
. - on a smallor scale till 1830, when tho mint was abolishod. 

or a deoroaso sinoo 

1872 of 770. Of those 3551 wore andus, 106 l Musalmfins, 73 Jains 
C Christians, and 201 others. Chdndorhas no Govommont building 
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except the mdmlatddr’s' o£5ce. A weekly market is held on Mondays. 
South-west of the town immediately outside of the gateway is a 
rather fine Hemddpanti temple and well. Three quarters of a 
mile north-east of the town is a temple of Eennkddevi) cut in 
the rocky side of the Bahud pass, about 100 feet above the ,tovni. 
Blights of built steps lead to the portico. The image is inck-cut 
and about five feet high. West of tho Ghdndor^ fort, and east 
of the town, is a rock-cut temple in the form of a deep' apse 
thirty feet wide by twenty-one deep. It has Jain sculptures, and 
is now dedicated to Rdlika Devi. About fourteen 'yards north of 
the mdmlatddr’s office is the Bddshahi or emperor’s mosque which has 
aPersian inscription.^ Onthefull-moonofPoMsh(January-lj'ebniaiyJ - 
a fair, attended by about 2000 people, is held in honour of 
Khandoba. , . ' 

Chdndor fort (3994) stands on the flat top of a hill immediately 
above the town. Tho approach has been blasted away and the fort 
is now almost inaccessible. It commanded the Ohdndor pass, an’ 
important opening between Khdndesh and Mdsik. The hill on which 
it stood is naturally strong, being accessible only at -one gateway 
which was strongly fortified. ! 

Its position on the high road from Berdr to Mdsik and [the coast 
must have made Chdndor a place of trade from very early times.' 
About A.D. 801 DridhaprBhd.r, the founder of the Chdndor Yddav 
dynasty (801-1078), is spoken of as restoring the. glory of Ohdndot 
(OhandrSdityapura).® In 1635 the Moghal army took Chdndor fort, 
along with Aujaroi (Indrai?), Manjna, and Kanjna;^ but Chdndor 
must afterwards have passed to the Mardthds as in 1665 it was 
again taken by Aurangzeb.* Between 1 754 and 1756 His Highness, 
Malhdrrdv Holkar inmiced craftsmen to settle in it by gifts of land. 
The new subnrb was called SomTdrpeth and Chdndor came to have 
a name for its brass-work. In 1804 it snrrendered to the British 
commander Colonel Wallace, but was restored to Holkar until its 
final surrender to Sir Thomas Hislop in 1818.® In the Mardtha wr 
of 1818, on the 10th of April, after 'the surrender of jdukai 
Tankai, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell’s detachment encampdd at 
(mdndor.® In 1^,0 Sir John Malcolm described Chdndor as a town 
of considerable size, commanding one of the passes into Khdndesh.^ 
to 1827 Chdndor had 920 houses, twenty shops, and .sevornl wells.® 
The towm continued fairly prosperons till tho opening of tho railway 
in 1861 when the bulk of the traffic left the Bombay-Agra road.® 


• ®r. Burgess’ List (^Aicbeological Benuios, 118. 

“ probably tho Chandrapur, ‘a oily in the 

Chdndor is mentioned as a 
Ditto 06 ^ ' Daulatabad fornuM the eastern boundary of tho territory of BlsWn. 

Mton’e Gazettoer, 105. 
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In .1857 OhiSndor was oocnpied by a dotaclimont of tbo 2filli 
Regiment of Native Infantry ’ 

ChaTller Port, (3733) nine miles soutb-wcst of Satdna, was 
described in 1826 os a bigb bill fort difficult of access. It was 
surrounded by strong hilly and woody country thinly peopled. Tho 
entrance lay through four well defended gates on tho north-west, two 
to the lower and two to the upper fort, both of them strong and well 
provided with- water. Tho interior buildings were going to ruin, 
but the rest of the fort except one or two gates was in fair 
repoir. "Within IBO -yards of the first entrance was a winding 
stair out through the solid rook for about eighty or ninety yards. 
It was completely commanded by tho lower works.® In 1862 tho fort 
was described as naturally strong but with few defences remaining.* 
chausala, seventeen miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a 
population of 610, was formerly a great timber mart. Timber is still 
dragged from the Ddng forests and stored hero. Tho amount 
stored-depends on tho quantity sold for export by the Chip pass. 
The whole goes through Ghanstlla. * ^ 

-'CMkalVOllol, ten miles north-east of Mdlcgaon, with, in ISSl 
a pollution of 1S30, lies in a valley about two miles to the right of 
the Bombay and Agra road. A quarter of a mile to tho south is a 
large pmd and an old HemSdpanli temple thirty-seven foot bv 
. twenty-two, with carved pillars.^ ^ 


Devla^, about four miles south-east of Nfisik,a HtOo way oS the 
knojvnasNfcikRoad, on tho Prainsnln 
^way It contoins a population of 2150, among whom are 

*™os Lad|reat inflnonco 
over the Mardthds of the district. During tho dry months tho 
^llage is the gathenng place of numbers of grain^brckors from 

also resides thert Tbe"()arraokB police 

or more, and are in oonti™^^ i- ®^o“®odation for 5000 men 
, as nearly all drafts rest there befKroc^S reason, 

or on their way home. The sitlaH™ 

good, and the views of the distant ran Job watoi 

During the months that tho barracks are^nnt^^ ^ .remarkably fine 
•has been tho practice of late years to all^w +v >' 

the European children of BvcanaBpbmirJi^'^“-D°H® occupied b] 

the rainy season there. • who speni 

D^'ne, ten miles northeast of Satdna, with, in 1881 , 


• vaaiuu willCil 


Chlndo“» “way of fto t. 
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popnlationof 363, has a well carved Bfemddpanti temple in good 
repair. It consists of a porch, a domed hall or mandap, and a shrine 
with a Ungam. The carving is excellent and well preserved.’ , 

DllodflilllbB, twelve miles west of Ohdndor, with, in 1881, a 
population of 1414, has a curious old temple of Mahddov with carted 
figures. 

Dhodap^ Port, (4741) about fifteen miles north-west of 
Ghdndor, is the highest and most prominent hill in the Ajanta or 
Ohdndor range. It stands out from the rest, distinguished hy its 
deeply-cleft level top and lofty tower-like peak at the eastern comer. 
It has also this peonliarity that its shape is the same whether viewed 
from the north or the soilth side, and it forms a conspjenons fcatnre 
in the distant landscape both from Ndsik or Sinnar ontheoneBide,and 
from Kalvan or Satdna on the other. It is approached by two pato, 
one from the south leading straight from the Chandor sub-division to 
the Miiohi, a little village below the defensible works of the for^ and 
the other from Otur, a large village on the north dr Kalvan side, at 
the foot of one of the lower spurs of the system which cnlminatcsin 
Dhodap peak. The latter is the easier, but has the disadvantage oi 
being considerably the longer. Leaving Otur to the west, the patn 
winds up a long and gentle grassy slope covered with caotiis ana 
sparse brushwood, .^er a short distance the first scarp is reached, at 
the edge of which there is a considerable number of the commonw 
tieBSijaTnhhul Engeniujamholaua, eddatfaTerminaliaariuna.and mia 
mango. To the right of the path, at a distance of about half a mue, 
there are the ruins of a small collection of mud-built houses wbioa 
were deserted after a bad outbreak of 'oholera some years ago. J-O 
the west of this hamlet, and a little nearer the second scarp, is s 
forest in which a well known cattle-slaying tigress and Boverai 
panthers have been shot. Continuing the path along the north slope 
of the hill, the bed of a small torrent is reached, across which tliorc 
seems once to have been thrown a rough outwork, the first trace 
of fortifications. At the top of the scarp,' which is ill-donnco 
towards the north and north-east, is a large leveKspaoe of rocky 
ground covered with a thin coating of soil, the result of tho 
disintegration of the trap above. Hero a few patches of iiagli 
are to be found, and a pool or two to whioh" the cattle of tho 
Mdchi hamlet resort when grazing on this side of tho hill. 
Following tho path southwards for ^ont half a milo, the outer 
gate of the lower fortified portion is reached, a strong building 
flanked hy widls ranning on each side to the upper and lower 
scarp respectively. Inside the wall is a fine pipal tree and one 
or two small wells, containing remarkably offensive w.atcr. 'From 
this point the upper scarp presents the appearnneo of a smooth 
wall of basalt, the south-eastern corner alone being somewhat 
jugged and broken. Tho path follows the lino of tho hill south- 
wards under some very fair mango trees, w’ith an undergrowth of 


Some of the sculptures arc humorous 
“ “decent = Mr. J. A. Bninos, C. S. 
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corindn, and after about three quarters o£ a mile or rather more, llio 
second gate of the outer lino o£ defence is reached, of moro solid 
constrnction than the first. Within this is the littlo village of about 
100 inhabitants, which is all that remains of the colony Mint sprung 
up round the fort when the latter was in its glory ns a military 
depot. The road from tho south meets the other jnst ontsidc the gate, 
leaving to tho oast a few Bhil lints built on level pastnro ground 
simfiar to that to tho north. The village consists of a few houses 
of Mdsnkkn Vfinis and Shimpis, who do a littlo bnsincss in In.-ins 
and grain or cloth. Tho remainder of tho population is chiofiy of 
Pardoshi or Bengal origin, with a Briiliman or two and a goldsmith. 
These Pardeshis are chiofiy Ahirs, Kdchiira, or Ihajputs, though at 
Dhodap itself there are few of tho last named class. The Kdchitrs 
employ themselves in making the coloured glass bangles commonly 
used by tho lower class of Manlthi, Koli, and Tliaknr women. 
Jnst below Dhodap there is a villago almost entirely peopled by 
families thus employed, who since tho forests have been closed and 
charcoal is no longer to bo had gratis, have given up competing with 
foreign bracelets and taken to cultivation. Tho Ahirs hold usually 
a fair amount of land, but do not, ronnd Dhodap nt least, show 
any signs of very careful husbandry. The Rajputs live on a little 
land, and tho largest colony of them, at Sdlor, enjoy a small pension 
from tho Gdikwdr. They have their own Brdhman for tho rites of 
their casta, and though resident for Mirco or four genomtions, or 
longer, in the Deccan, have seldom learned to speak Mardthi correctly. 
Most of tho Pardeshis nt Dhodap came originally from near Lucknow 
in order to obtain service as sentinels, storckcepora, and oven 
soldiers in tho fort establishment. Some of thoso who havo not 
taken to agriculture, and who look upon tho profession of arms as 
tho only one for which they aro suited, aro to bo found attached to 
tho households of moneylenders as guards or duns, and havo also 
recently found employment in tho forest guard establishment. In ono 

of tbonouses of tho village isnsmall hedge-school in whieba Pardeshi 

Kdohdr boy teaches tho third bo6k and Modi writing. His pupils 
consist partly of Pardeshis and Vdnis, partly of Brdhmms, to which 
class belongs tho officiating pdtil and knlkarni, tho Vjffices being 
united. A few largo diampa and banyan trees and a good deal of 
cactus seem to bo tho chief vegetable productions on tho lodgo 
which tho villago occupies. 

To ascend to the fort, tho entrance to which is imporcoptiblo from 
the village, a path is followed which zigzags np a stoop slope to a 
bare wall of black rock cut into steps in two places. Those being 
snnno anted, a double gate is reached in a series of bastions and 
walls called the Ichandwri or outworks. Tho actual fort is still at 
a considerable height above, and tho way ro-commoncos its tortnons 
course up a second slope, varied with projecting slabs of bare rook. 
At last the real entrance to the fort is attained. This is a completely 
hidden passage out in tho living rock with two towers in it, and 
concealed by an outer wall of solid rock and, in its upper portion, 
by passing through a tunnel. Two inscriptions in Persian character 
ore out on the rock near the doorway. Ono has been defaced by 
weather, and the letters are very indistinct. The other is much 
B 23-55 
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clearorj and in addition to tlio Mnsalrndn creed records the name of 
the builder of the fort. On emerging, from the passage, the first 
sight that presents itself is the penh, still towering pcrpendicalarly 
at a height of throe to four hundred feet above iho gateway. To 
the right of the gateway faeing east, is the sadar, or masoniy 
apartment for the eaptain or Itilledar from the top of which a fine 
view of the Ohdndor range is obtained. Behind this is a pool of 
filthy water in a small quany. To the south is a bastion on which 
was mounted a ten-pound gnu, now lying on the ground, with 
its muzzle pointing over the plain it once commanded. Behind it is 
a high flagstaff with a small white rag tied to its top. It belongs 
to the temple of Devi on^ a higher part of the fort, which receives 
from the state a small cash allowance which is spent at the JJasara 
(Ootober-November) in decorations, and amongst othersin anointing 
the ten-pound gun with yellow ochre. Between the court and the 
foot of the peak lies a grassy slope after crossing which are found 
chambers formerly used by the residents of the fort for various 
purposes. These are cut in the living rock of the highest partof the 
hill. First is the powder magazine, a spacious chamber every crack _ 
in which has been carefully built up, leaving only a single entrance. 
At the side of this is the small cave from which the powder gnardian 
had to keep watch. Beyond, to the west, are the provision chaml^, 
including a huge one for grain and a smaller one at the sidM 
with two rock-hewn sarcophagi, one of which contained dnrified 
butter, and the other molasses. Between these and the next cave, ^ 
that of Devi, are a few small recesses, walled in with rough stone 
work, apparently modem, which now serve as rest-houses for 
mendicants and pilgrims. Immediately to the west of the Devi s 
cave is a rock-cut reservoir said to bo unfathomable, containing . 
excellent water, probably filtering through cracks in the rock from 
above, as there is no appearance of any spring. It is a peculiarity 
of this south face of the rocky peak that the base of the scarp inclines 
outwards a little from the point where it springs from the ^assy' 
slope, a formation which has been taken advantage of in building ' 
up these chambers. On the north side of the peak the strip of grass- 
covered and slippery ground between the base and the vertical scarp 
is much narrower than on the south, and the cave chambers on the 
former side appear to have been for the gunners and' soldiers. The 
path can be followed right round to the court again, and up the 
peak itself, though the climb is somewhat dangerous except to hard 
and naked feet. The summit which consists of a huge mass of rock 
nearly precipitous for half its height and then conical, rises about 
400 feet above the level plateau on which the main portion of the 
fort was situated, and is all but inaccessible. At the voiy summit ‘ 
of the peak is a Musalmdn shrine said to have been miraculously 
built in connection with a tomb below, known by the name of Bel-pfri, 
and adventurous Muhammadans make occasional excursions to "visit 
it. Leaving the peak, the western side is perhaps the most 
extraordinary feature of the fort. A wall of basalt, thinly covered 
^th soil and coarse grass, juts for some 300 or 400 yards from the 
to^ qno fairly level, and its sides, some 200 

ieot liigli, appear to he sheer precipices presenting scarcely 
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n crack or inequality. The -wall is in no place more than porlmps Chapl^XlV. 
tkirty feet rrido and is inaccossiblo from every side except tlio fort, places of Intoros 
As the western abutment was loss steep than the rest of tUo wall, it 
was apparently thought advisable to cut off communication from 
that quarter by making a breach in tho wall about 100 feet deep ' ' ' 

and some ninety feet ^vido, from the aides of which tho extreme 
thinness of the basaltic slab can be well soon. Perhaps, on tho 
other hand, tho indenture was no more than a freak of some ol tho 
Padshdhs who resorted to tho fort, who, finding so pconliar n 
natural feature, considered it a profitable task to show tho_ power of 
man over it in this very unmistakcablo manner. This view is in some 
degree supported by the fact that at tho very brink of tho gap on the 
fort or eastern side, there is a small rectangular mosqno, a building 
intended for worship, over the door of which is a stone carved with 
on Arabic toxt from tho Kurdn. To tho loft-hand corner of 
the door, there is, curiously enough, a smaller stone with an 
inscription in what seem to bo Dovandgari characters. Wherever 
the precipice below tho peak is a little less perpendicular than usual, 
or presents irregularities which might bo taken advantage of by an 
oscalading force, there arc built walls with loopholes and bastions, 
which extend along a considerable portion of tho cast, north-east, and 
north sides of the fort. The height of tho peak is 4741 feet above 
tho sea level, whilst tho oaves and main portions of tho fort are 
4317 foot high. There is a trigonometrical base-mark just at tho 
starting point of tho basaltic wall, from which observations wore taken 
a few years ago connecting this hill with tho fort of Ankai-Tankai 
to the south-east, Ildmsoj and Anjaneri to tho south and south- 
west, and the hngo mass of Sdlor (5268) to tho north. 

The earliest known mention of Dhodap is the somewhat doubtful JliKori/l 
notice of a fort namod Dharab which surrendered to tho Mogbal 
general Allah-vatdi Kh&n in 1635.* From the Musalmiins it passed 
to tho Poshwa who mado it tho chief of tho Ndsik forts. In 1768 
Paghundthr&v was defeated at Dhodap by his nophow MAdhavrAv 
Peshwa.* Undor tho Poshwds two subheddrs App^ji Ilnri and Bdjirav 
Appdji ore said to have once hold tho fort with 1600 men. At that timo 
Ajabsing andSnikum, twoKshntriyas in Ilolkar's omploy,nttackodand 
took it, and plundered and burnt tho village, which never afterwards 
recovered its prosperity . It scorns to have passed back to tho Poshwa 
as it was tbePeshwa’s officers who, in 1818, coded tho fort without n 
struggle.® In 1818, immediately after its cession, Dhodop was visited 
by Captain Briggs. He described it ns a largo hill of tho same basaltic 
nature as others in tho Ohdndor range, with very strong artificial 
fortifications. Tho town, which was tolerably largo, stood some 
hundred feet np tho hill and at the bottom of the perpendicular 
rook wboro tboro was much tableland. A road into ^dndesb ran 
undor tho town and fort wall. There was a very strong gate to the 
town, and a gate to the pass on each side loading np from Khdndosh 
and Gangthadi. Besides those in tho fort thoro wore several guns 
in the town and on other parts of tho tableland, pointing to the 

' Elliot and Dowson, VII. 63. ° Gmnt DulTs Maritliila, 340. 

’ Lake’s Sieges, 98 i Slacker’s Mariltha War, 320 ; MaUltha and Pcndhlri War 
Snmmary, 382, 
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plain below. The roads to the town and over the pass were roagh 
and steep on both sides, but not difiScult for horses. The only way 
to the fort was through the town. The fort had many rook-ont 
storehouses and a large water-supply. There were thirty-seven 
militiamen or sihandis in the fort, and of military stores 1590 
matchlock balls, two pieces of lead, and alarge quantity of gunpowder.’ 

Dindori, the head-quarters of the Dindori sub-division, with, in 
1881, a poprdation of 2794, lies about fifteen miles north of Nasik. 
Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices the 
town is provided with a post office and a dispensary in charge of 
an hospital assistant. In 1881 4480 out-door and twenty in-door 
patients were treated, against 4582 and twenty in 1880. 

Galna^ Port lies about fourteen miles north of Malegaon. It 
consists of a circular detached hill with feirly flat top affording an 
area of twenty or thirty acres. The top is 2816 feet above moan 
sea level or about 800 feet above the plain. It is accossible only by 
a broad flight of steps cut into the northern face. These stops 
cross the hill from east to west, and then reversing the line climb 
again to the eastward, and pass under four gateways, _ Pnrkot, 
Lokhandi, Kotvdl Fir, and Lakha. Of these the Lokhandi gate_ is 
remarkably handsome and is lined with iron plates from which 
it takes its name. There is a small opening in one fold of this 
gate to admit a single mau. The third and fourth gateways, ot 
about two-thirds of the ascent from the tovra, are approached by 
covered ways and are furnished with strong iron-cased doors and 
surmounted by walls nearly twenty feet thick, where the gateways 
are situated. These walls are continued westward and eastward 
along the face of the hill till they unite in the highest battlements 
on the west and on the east ends of the hill, while a single wall 
encircles the plateau on the east, south, and west sides. 

^ The upper walls are perfect and contain magazines of vanoas 
sizes in each of the bastions, which are semicircles and must have 
commanded the approach in every direction on the south and west, 
while the face of the hill, being almost perpendicular for nearly one 
thousand feet below the wall, the lines are as straight as the outlinw 
of the rock allow, and have been defended by large wall pieces, which 
were moved on iron pivots many of which are still seen on the. round 
bastions at every eighty or hundred yards on the west and north faces. 

The south side of the hill is a bare scarp for many feet from the 
wall, and, at about two-thirds of the length from the east, there is u 
bastion in which are arches of Saracenic form between the centrtu 
two of which was a slab containing a Persian inscription dated 
A.D. 1569 (h. 977). There was a second slab in a niche between the 
battlements, fronting the north and surmounting a row of cellars 
furnished with moderate sized windows, and probably intended for 
residences.^ This slab contained a Dovnilgari inscription dated 


ileport, zOlb Juno 1818, in Abmadnagar 
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A.D. 1580 (Shale 1502). Below the date were four lines in Persian to 
the effect that this bastion was built by one Muhammad Ali Khan 
and completed on the first of Bahi-ul-AJchir Hijri, or from the 
employment of the Arabic numerals it may be Surean, 985, which 
will make the date fourteen years later or 1583. 

This tower and bastion is close to the north-west corner of the 
fort, a part where the whole of the wall shows marks of repairs, 
which must have been recent compared with the ruins of the original 
structure in the valley below. From this tower a narrow stone 
pavement, which connects the whole circle of the battlements by 
flights of steps, leads east towards the entrance gateways, to a 
second tower built so as to command the entire ascent, and 
immediately facing the third and fourth gateways at different 
elevations. From this second tower the side of the hill, whose slope 
makes the plateau on the top more conical towards the east than 
towards the west, admitted of two walla with batteries for swivel 
guns and pierced with loopholes at every elevation. At the second 
tower there was a third tablet dated A.n. 1587 (h. 993), which ascribed 
its foundation to Muhammad Ali.’- Underneath the tower were 
many cells filled with bad powder and small balls of limestone or 
trap. The hill above this spot^approaches within thirty yards of the 
wall, and between this tower and the mosque there are the idol of 
G&lneshvor Mahddev, five cisterns, and a series of rock-cut caves.^ 
Beyond the caves is a handsome mosque, open to the east, npon a 
stone terrace, from which a few steps lead down to a square masonry 
cistern, beyond which again begins the descent to the plain. The 
mosque consists of one room about forty -eight feet long by twenty- 
five broad, and has a handsomely carved stone window opening on a 
balcony surmounted by an elegant cupola frx>m which there is a very 
good view. A stone staircase leads to the roof of the mosque which 
is surmounted by six small domes ; close by are the ruins of a palace 
called the Pleasure Palace or Bang Mahal. The view from G&lna is 
magnificent. On the south, ranges of low hills, a most difiicnlt 
country, fall behind each other to the bank of the Pdnjhra, fifteen to 
eighteen miles distant, and the green masses of trees, the white houses, 
and the long walls of the jail at Dhulia are distinctly visible in the 
declining sun. The distant northern horizon is bordered by the 
dim but picturesque outlines of the Satpuda hills beyond the TSpti. 
To the east, the wide valley of the Tdpti, crossed by the rapid but 
scanty streams which water Khdndesh, forms a plain, which, but 
for the abrupt peak of Laling fort and the rough forms of the hills 
near it, continues unbroken, till it vanishes in the mists which 
hang over the cotton fields of Berar. On the west, an impenetrable 
mass of mountains of eveiy vaideiy of shape and hue, stretches from 
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llio Tftpti to iliQ peaks of tlio Sa1iy48ri range ronud Snptas1iringan4 
jbliodap, from vhicli tlio cliaiu is continued in bioak oatlino of cone 
and tableland, until far in the soutb-east tlio dim figures of the 
Gbfindor rnngo sink into tbo plains beyond Ajanta, 

Gnina was an important place nt tbo end of tbo fifteenth cento^. 
It bad for some tiroo been bold b^ a plundering bladtba ebief 
when, about 1487^ two brothers Malik Wngi and Molik Asbmf, the 
goTornors of Daulnf.'ibad, took it and bclcl it for some time. la 
tboir contests with Abmnd Niziim Sbdb of Abmadnagnr, and the 
disturbances that followed tbo murder of Malik IVagi, tbo Musalmdos 
seem to Imre bcou forced to giro np Gdinn, and it again passed 
to a Mar/itba ebief who was rodneed to order and made to pay 
tribute by Niz&m Sbfib in 1500.^ On tbo death of Nizdm Shfih in 
1608 tbo Gdlna cbiof onco more throw oil bis nllegianco and nos not , 
mndo tributary till 1530, when, mtb other MarKtbn chiefs, be was 
dofontod and forced to pay tribute. Ho again became independent, 
and in 1560 bad onco more to bo brought to order." In 1634 
Muhammad Ebdn, tbo Mnsalmitn commandant of Giilnn, intended 
to deliver tbo fort to Shdbu, who bad possessed himself of Nils«, 
Trimbnk, Snngnmncr, nnd Junnnr, na far as the country of the 
Honkan, But, aflor promises of imperial favour nnd of n great 
reward, Muhammad KhAn delivered the fort to tbo repre.'entabves 
of tbo emperor.*' Lx 1679, Sbivfiji plundered GAlna, and, -in the wws 
between tbo Mnttltbsis nnd Mogbols nt tbo close of the eightceutu 
century the fort more than onco changed bauds. It was '‘^tacked by 
Aumugsicb in 1704 nnd Inkon after o long siogo in 1705.^ In 17ot), . 
under tbo name Kolnn, Gdlna is mentioned ns n Kbandesb fort 
bounding Ebfindcsb on tbo soutb. According to a statement 
prepared from blnrdtlia records about 1800, GAIna in tbo Suindesh- 
BurhAnpur tuhha gave its name to a jircar of seven paryanaa and 

yielded a yearly rovenno of about £21,000 (Bs. 2,10,000).* la 
December ISO.l, after a slight resistance, GAlua was taken by Colonm 
Wallace.® In March 1818 it was evacuated by tbo commandant and • 
garrison and occupied by a company of Native Infantry.^ Ib 186" 
it was found to bo ruinous. GAIna fort seems nt one time to 
have been used as a sanitarium for Dliulio. There are the nuns 
of one or two houses on the top, nnd the tomb of a young 
European officer, who is said to have committed snicido from gnof 
at having killed an old woman while bo was shooting bears. 
There are also seven MnsalmAn tomb.s on tbo bill top. Immo-’ 
diately below nnd to tbo north-east of tbo fort lies the village of 
GAIna. It appears to hove been of great size and importance and 
wos protected by a double line of defences, traces of which remom. 


i Btiggg’ ForiAto, IH. EOO-204 ; Bcott’s Decenn, I. 352 -356, 

! Forishti^II. 239. ’ Mliot nnd Dowson, VU. 35. 

Scott 8 Deccan, Jl. 109, During tliis giego tlio Mnrdtlidn stopped all supplies to 
tno impimnl camp, and mimbere died of famine. Such was tboir insolence tnat once 
a week they offered prayers for tho long life of Aurangzob, bcoause his mode of 
™ sn**® 'IS® favourable to their sneoess. “ Waring’s Maidthiis, 23S. 

B Duff’s Marithto, B95. 7 Asiatic Journal, VI. 411. 
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The present popnlntion of the villago is nhont 500, including some 
TToll-to-do moneylenders. For a few years after 1818 a mAmlatddr 
held his olHce in Gdlna village. 

G-liargad Fort, about six miles oast of Trimbak and 3572 foot 
above the sea, has been described by Captain Briggs who visited 
it in 1818. The lower part of the hill was fairly easy of ascent. 
From the lower part the road ran for some distance under the hill- 
scarp which qompletoly covered an assailing force from stones. 
The road up the scarp was by traverses outside the rook, which ^vas 
remarkably steep but not high. The top of tho fort was very small 
with a large u'ater-sapply and with houses for tho garrison but no 
bombproofs. There wore two gates, one tolerable, tho other old 
and much out of repair.* Ghargad was ono of tho seventeen strong 
places that surrendered to the British immediately after tho fall of 
Trimbak in ISIS.^ 

Ghoti, a village of 1740 people, five miles north of Tgatpuri, has 
a railway station and a largo Saturday mart for grain and country 
cloth. Several Mdrwdr Vdnis in the village buy grain and sond, 
it to Bombay. When tho Bariglutt road to Ghoti is iinishod largo 
quantities of field produce are expected to find their way to this 
station. There is a school in tho villago with on attendance 
of forty bo 3 ’s. Tho station traffic retnrns show an increase in 
passengers from 7224 in 1873 to 17,520 in 1880, and in goods from 
1148 to 2011 tons. In 1827 Ghoti is noticed ns a post-runner’s 
station, with forty houses, a weekly market, ono shop, and a temple.® 

KaTish. Port, four miles west of Trimbak and 307G foot above 
tho sea, has been described by Captain Briggs who visited it in 
1818. It was tolerably easy of access till half way up, whore 
several paths fi'om the foot of tho hill united and where wero a 
reservoir, some wells, and some houses for tho garrison. Then 
began the ascent of the scarp,^ which Captain Briggs describes ns 
truly wonderful. Words could give no idea of its dreadful steepness. 
It was perfectly straight for about 200 foot and could only bo 
compared to a ladder up a wall 200 feet high. The steps were 
'bad and broken and holes wox’o cut in tho rock to support tho hands. 
At the top of tho steps was a strong door, then a walk nndcr a rock- 
.bnt gallery with no wall along the outer edge. After the gallery 
came a second flight of stops worse than the first, and, at tho top 
of the steps, a trap-door with only room to crawl tbrongh. Then 
came two good gates. So difficult was tho hill to climb that Captain 
Briggs was satisfied that five men could hold it against any odds. 
There was plenty of water in tho fort and a well-built bombproof 
for powder. The grain and provisions wore kept inn thatched honso.® 
In 1636 Harish, with Trimbak, Tringalvildi and other Poona forts. 


> Cant. Briggs’ Boport, 20t1t-Jnno 1818. - Blackor’s Mariltlia War. 322 oota 2 

3 Cluncs’ ItinoTOiy, 01. 

3 There wero ono or two houses at tho foot of tho sciirp where one or two men ntwiiya 
paraded os sentries. " 

° Captain Brigm' Beport, 2Gth June 1818. C!.ipt.-iin Brigm loft a body of men 
hero, not so muon for the defence of tho fort as to bo on the roak.otit for and attack 
maraniling p.wtios with which this part of the country was infested. 
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Chapter XIV. was given by ShdMji to tho Moglial general Khdn Zomiin.* Harish 

PlnjvMi ftfTntoroat ono of the Seventeen strong places that surrendered to tho 
01 interest, 181 g * 

Hatqas Tort. Hatgad Fort, near Mnlhor, almost on tho edge of tho Sahyddrisi 
overlooking Surgdna state and tho rest of tho southern Ddngs, is 
on a flat-topped hill which rises some 600 feet above tho plain, and 
about 3600 feet abovo sea lovol. Tho village which bears tho same 
name lies at the foot of tho hill, and is fliirly prosperous containing 
some 700 people. 

Tho ascent to the fort is through a narrow passage cut in tho 
rock, provided \vith stops and defended by four gates. Host of tho 
passage is roofed. Below the natural scarp the hiU side is pleasantly 
and thickly wooded, Tho path climbs throngh the woods, and, 
after passing under one or two small ruined gateways, enters tho 
rock and runs under ground for a few.yards. As the natural scatp 
is not veiy perfect a masonry wall has been run completely round 
tho upporplateau. Tho wall is now in disrepair. Tho plateau, which 
is not very largo, is covered with ruins of buildings and with 
reservoirs. Two of the reservoirs, called Jamna and Ganga, are veiy 
deep and spacious, and contain a good supply of excellent drinking 
water throughout tho year. No historical mention of Hatgad has 
been traced,® Tho only local stoiy is that in tho time of Bangrdo 
Aundhokar, tho last officer who held tho fort for tho Peshwn, one 
Supkarn Bhil came with a largo following and laid siege to, the fort. 
The siege continued for some time and was not raised until a shot 
from the gorrison destroyed one of the Bhil otus. The Bhils then 
burnt the village and withdrew. In 1818 Captain Briggs visited 
Hatgad fort. He found it on a much smaller scale than any other 
Nilsik fort, probably not more than 400 feet abovo tho plain. Lilra 
other forts it had a perpendicular scarp of rook all round, and its 
want of height was more than made up by the strength of its 
gateways and tho works connected ■with them. It hod a wall all 
round which, though not very thick, was sufficient to give the 
garrison cover from everything but large guns. There^ were five 
gateways in a large tunnel which traversed tho rock as it ascended 
by steep steps. There was one small built bombproof filled with 
mortar for repairs to the fort. In tho middle was a round tower 
which appeared much like a work but was only a deposit for grain. 
The absence of any good bombproof was likely to give an invading 
force means of annoying the garrison, and these were aggravated by a . 
hill about 1200 yards off, &om wlrioh a very raking and destructive 
fire might be brought to bear on the fort. The water supply was 
ample, but the •water was bad and guineaworm -was. common. There 
were no militia in the fort.‘ In 1826, tho Committee of inspection 
thought it advisable to station a small detachment of native 
soldiers in Hatgad, 


* ^iot and Sowson’s 'VTI. 00. ' Blacker’* Maritha 'War, 322 note 2. 

. fort is bolioTcd to Dave been tbo Beat of the sage Hasiaxiidn* It is said 

w nave oti^ally keen oaUed Haetdoli^ after thasage, kut, after itivas fortified, its 
"®P“ 'waa_ changed to Haatogad or Hatgad. ' 

Captain Briggs’ Boport, 20th Jnno 1818. 
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HiU Forts, of wiich there are thirty-eight in the Nasik district, 
may be divided into two classes, those on the main range or on the 
eastern spurs of the .Sahy^dris, and those on the Chdndor or Ajauta 
range in the centre of the district. There are twenty -three Sahyddri 
forts : he^ning from the north, Siler (5295), belonging to the 
G-dikwdr jnst beyond Nisik limits; Mulher (4320) Gilna (2316) 
Kankrdla (2507) and Milegaon (1481) inMilegaon; Chauler (3733) in 
Satina ; ^tgad (3686) in Kalvan ; llhair (3579) and Himsej (3273) 
in Dindori; Vighera (3517) Bahula(3165) Ghargad (3572) Anjaneri 
(4295) Trimbak (4248) and Harish (3676) in Ndsik ; Bhiskargad, 
fcingalvAdi (3085) and Knvnai in Igatpurij and Kulang-Alang 
Kalsnbii (5427) Bitangad (4708) Anndha-Pattah (4587) and A'd on 
the Kisik-Ahmadnagar frontier. There are fifteen forts on the 
Ghandor range, beginning from the east, Minikpnnj in Nindgaon ; 
Kantra and Ankai-Tankai (3182) in Yeolaj and Ohdndor (3994) Indrai 
(4526) Raidhair (4409) Koledhair, Biachna, Dhodap (4741) Kanhira, 
Eavlya-Jaylya, Mirkmda (4384) Ahivant or Ivatta (4014) and 
Achla or Achalgad (4068) on the borders of the Mdlegaon, 
Chdndor, Kalvan and Dindori snb-divisions. Saptashring or 
Chatarsingi (4659), one of the leading hills in the Chdndor range, 
is not fortified because it is sacred to the Saptashringi goddess. 
Of the Ndsik hiU forts Archdeacon Gell wrote in 1860. All are 
natural and formed on one plan. Lower slopes ribbed with great 
horizontal bands of rook, ^ont the same thickness and distance 
from each other j and upper slopes rising steeper and steeper to 
a summit, capped by a mass of rook scarped by nature, from forly 
to 400 feet high. Along the crest of this scarp run walls, and at 
accessible points, where perhaps a spur leads up from the plain, are 
massive gates. Within the area of the hill-top, on a rolling tableland, 
are the ruined storehouses and dwellings of the garrison; and 
often, rising several hundred feet higher, is an inner hill-top called the 
Upper Fort or Sdla Killa, generally fortified with special care as the 
last resort of the beleaguered garrison. The natural history of these 
forts is everywhere the same. All the hills are volcanic and to a 
great extent contain the same ingredients in every variety of 
combination, chiefly augite, porphyry, basalt, laterite, tuff and trap. 
A series of waves of lava, issuing mom many centres, have poured 
over the land. In these successive layers of molten matter all 
trace of organic structure has been destroyed. Some of them were 
deposited above, perhaps others under the water ; some, giving 
off their gases rapidly, cooled into the loose stratum of trap ; others 
cooling more slowly, and hardening as they cooled, tnrned into the 
tnore compact basalt; some crystallized into porphyry; others 
Were built into rude columns ; in others a largo mixture of oxide 
of iron reddened the stratum into laterite. After these layers were 
poured forth, under the gentle but ceaseless violence of air and 
water, helped by heat and cold, a process of wearing set in and 
still goes on. Streams cnt through the softer layers and undermined 
the harder, cleaving their way, and bringing down great blocks of 
hardened basalt which, ground to powder and mixed with other 
materials, have become tho black cotton soil of the eastern plains. 
Any specially hard section of a layer which withstood the wearing 
BS3-SC 
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remained an. isolated block, wliich needed little from man to become 
an impregnable fortress. Thus ■whon skill in ■war made stockades 
and village walls an insnfficient shelter these strange islands in a 
sea -like plain ofiered the, leaders of the local tribes a safe retreat^ 

^Regarding the forts of the Ghiindor or Ajnnta range of hills, 
Lieutenant Lake wrote in 1820.® ' A series of basalt hills joined to 
each other hy lOw narrow necks rise sharply from 600 to ‘1 100 feet 
from the plain, and end in level plateaus. In some cases on these 
level tops stand sheer hlnfi rocks 80 to 100 feet high. The belts of 
basalt in tbe aides and the blocks of rock on the top are often as 
beautifully and regularly scarped as if they had been smoothed by 
the chisel. Cisterns to hold water, flights of steps hewn in the 
solid rock, and a number of ingoniously intricate gateways, are often 
the only signs of artificial strengthening. Nothing hut a determined 
garrison is necessary to make these positions impregnable’, ^ttis 
strange line of almost inaccessible fortresses, stand like giant 
sentinels athwart the northern invader's path, and'tell him what he 
will have to meet as he penetrates south to the Deccan.® 

Of* the origin of these forts there is -no authentic histoiy. 
Report ascribes the constrnotion of most of them to Shivfiji, but 
some existed before his time, and were the work of the early Hindu 
rulers.® During the Moghal ascendancy the Muhammadans hecame 
masters of the forts, and have left traces of their handiwork in 
Saracenic arches, insoriptionB, and tombs. One tomb bearing tbe 
name of a commandant stands on the small fort of Kdchha to the' 
east of Bhodap, and between it and the Bhnmbfiri pass leading 
from Ch4ndor to SatiLna. The system of fortification varied 


Chesson and Woodhall’s Bombay Misoollany, 7-8. Mr. 1701105 (1810) 
ue peopu noTB not failed to take advantage of the obnlloir bed of mould whico 
nasD^ deposited in the numerous ridges of tliese hills. Cultivation is carricaoa 
fnrJ browse onpai^whidi are less' fertile; and the^nHoor 

on one of its largest ridges. The fort is at the summit, and 
tho ... 1 .^? ll'i ^ andin many dangerous. Narrow steps are cat lu 

solid row, formmg a difBcult and tedious mode of ascent, while broad chasms. 

Bununit from endden assault. Sbiviii, who know thou 

ttO| WSred ncitbflr labnni* nnw ATneVlBA YamnnTMA r,f UlU*' 



taicA sf « I ^ ^ tinBuccessfully bcBieged, and the Moghala \rero able w 

™ iilS Prouuses and presenU (EUiot and Doweon, VU. 312). EdmBO) fort 
to AurangzeVs officers in-succession iflil®® 

accomn«n!.ii a reconnaisanoe of RAidhair fort, the engineer wh® 

® >“ *’>® Mar.dtho war of 1818 dcclarod tliaUhc 

bid defim^e ^ ® “ 8''“* ® garrison of 200 determined men might 

'“d best appointed army, and that its fall must depead 
(Lake’s Sieces 921 “t™idoto the gairison into a surrender 

Shiviii M "““rks that the thirty Msik fortresses, with 

fall with hardlv’^«S.,*i'™ '^®®®^ *’*® whole An^o-Indian army, and that they 
resolution. (Ditto lOT.^) “ “ ^®''^ to ® ’”'’“8 *® garrison’s want of 
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according to tlio nature of tlio liill and rook. Whon llio summit Chapt^XlV. 

vras naturally scarped, as it is in many plncos, only means ot access places of Interest. 

were required, and this mis attained by cutting through the rock 

Bteps^ somctiinos straiglifcj soiuotimos Tvinutiig, somcUracs tunnel- itutoru 

■wise. The nppor part would bo dofondod by a galowny possibly 

flanked by sido bastions.^ WTion nature had not done enough to 

insure security from assault, tho upper portions of the rock faco 

■would be cut and scarped, so ns to makoit nnscalenblo, and ivhoro a 

bill comprised more than one portion or ■whero thcromightboaplntonu 

which it was desirable to defend, linos of wall were addod with gates 

and bastions at inter'vals, such as would bo proof against tho nssanlt 

of undisciplined warriors, hlany of tho works show groat power of 

design and in places attempts at ornamentation. Thoy must 

havfe been most oftoctivo for tho purposes for which thoy woro 

constructed. It is probable that within tho iiinor linos buildings of 

some sorb were erected as a protection from tho weather, but of 

these few remains are loft, and in most oases all traces have 

vanished. The only monuments of the past that remain, intact in 

somo cases dilapidated in others, aro rock cisterns for holding 

■water. These, which arc generally on the summits, would ho fed 

hy the abundant rains tliat fall on tbo bill-tops, and to this day afford 

an Qxcellent supply of apparently good water. No doubt, also, there 

existed in former days granaries for storing grain. Firewood would 

probably bo stacked in tho open . Somo of tho forts wore andoahtodly 

armed with artillery, and old guns remain on tho Ohaulor fort in 

B&glan ; tho walls, too, woro pierced for tho nso of matchlooks. 

The present rninons state of these old forts is no doubt to a 
groat extent duo to tho action of tho British Government. Up to 
tho close of the last century it is probable that most of them 
woro intact and fit for occupation and defence. On tho close of 
tho long series of ■wars in 1818, most of thoso that fell into tho 
hands of tho British woro dismantled. Their armaments wero 
removed, and tho walls whore necessary woro blown up.” Since then 
. the recurring storms of tbo rainy season havo completed tho work 

* In somo OMca the only ontranco to tho fort was hy a ladder. As has a1rc.sdyhecn 
noticed, tho ascent oE the snsTii oC Harish fort is described by Captain RricgB 
as tmly wonderful, ' Words,' lio says, ‘ can giro no idea of its dreadful 
steepness. It is perfectly straight, lor, I suxiposc, 800 foot, and can only bo 
compared to a ladder over a height of tliis natoro. Xlio stops aro bndly brohen, and 
thcro aro plaocs cut for tlio hands. At tho top is n strong door, then n rock-cut 
nailery mth no curtain wall against the dreadful procipico below. Then nnothcr 
lli^t of steps worse than before, anilattboirtop a strong trap-door to crawl tbrongb.’ 

S.'iliula fort had only one road up its scarp by a steep end very straight lino of 
stops. The stops led to within twolvo or fourteen feet pcrpcndienlnr height of 
tho gate, where iras a wooden ladder which could bo drawn at pleasure into 
tbo fort. General Dickinson records another instance of tbo nso ot n wooden ladder 
at Bnbirugad fort near tho Niinn pass (Bombay Gnsottcor, XIV. 14 and noto), and 
Arobdcacon Goll notices a third ot Lingana in EoUba nc.ar Riiygad fort, wboro tho 
only moans of ontranco had boon by a long bamboo ladder, which n-ns tied un and let 
down at tho plcnsuro of tUo inmates, Bombay Miscellany, 1. 12. ^ 

S Immediately after their surrender to Colonel McDon-oll, Captain Biiera 
FoUtical A^nt ot Elidndesh, who wos dopnted to oxamino thoso forts, left sh^ 
but mterosting neconnts of many of tliom in a report, dated 20tU June 1818 
now m thoAlimadnagar Ool cotofsMS. FHo, Inward luisoollanoons. VI. later in 
tho samo year (Jiptam MaokintosU wos appointed to razo tho fortifioations and n 
several cases did his work most effectually. *«n.moaiions, ana in 
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of destrnctioiij and year by year tboir disintegration goes on. It 
•would bo hopeless to attempt to restore them. Bat as relics of a 
past ago and a system gone byj they rrill over be interesting even 
to the most prosaic and careless of observers. Mnlher and Salcr 
stand first in point of height and size and extent of fortifications. 
Ankai-Tankai is perhaps the best preserved, while Dhodap ana 
Chauler are interesting from the greater intricacy of the approoMes 
and fortifications. In many cases the handiwork of man as 
disappeared. But all repay ascent if only for the on^ breeze 
that blows over their tops and the varied hill-views wmeh tn y 
command. . 

Several of these Nlisik hill forts, especially the stronger one , 
os Sdler and Mnlher, Gdlna, Dhodap, and Trimbnk, often , 
changing masters in Musalmdn and Mnrntha. history i 0 J 
wholesale transfer was their partial reduction by the 
between 1G32 and 1635, and their complete reduction by to 
McDow'ell in 1818. 

IgatpurV the head-quarters of the Igatpuri ' 

in 1881 , a population of 630C within municipal limits, ^ ® .? m,. 
the Peninsula Railway about thirty miles south-west of Msi • 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from , 
in 1873 to 46,600 in 1880, and in goods from 1197 to 
The chief items of inward traffic arc 12,066 mans of nf 

of sun^ies, and of outward traffic 1936 mans of grain and , 
sundries. Besides the ordinary sub-divisionM re'vcnne ana p 
offices the town has a post office and a municipality estabiis 
1868. The municipal returns show for 1881-82 a revenue 0 
or Hid a head on 6306, the total population witlun mnuicijpw 
limits, and an expenditure of £326. . i. 

Its position at the top of the Tal pass, 1992 feet J^re 
level, and its cool bracing climate make Igatpuri a. useful bea . 
resort for Europeans during April and May. It has been mu 
improved by a reservoir which was built by the railway co^any to 
supply -water to Igatpuri and Kdsfira at the foot of the Tnl 
The reservoir is beautifully situated at the foot of the PardevuMinu 
about half a mile north-east of Igatpuri. The railway employes 
have formed a boat club which owns several boats and, canoes- 
Igatpuri has an English church and a resident Chaplain paid by tb® 
Society for Propagating the Grospel. A Roman Catholic ohapeL,i9 
being bufit, and there is also a Methodist place of worship.^ . 
are three schools, two for European children, one of them maintained^ 
by Methodists and the other by Roman CaUiolics ; the third is the 
local fund primary school. The railway has a large station with good 
waiting and refreshment rooms and a large locomotive worksMp, 
the whole representing a cost of about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). The 
establishment includes about 700 workmen, drivers firemen and 
others employed in working trains on the Tal ascent wd between 

) Igatpari is a corrupted form of Vigatpnri. Ijocany tlie name is proDOUUced 
Xigotpori. Tho corruption of V into V is common, if not normal, among lower 
cuss Maruthis in tlio ease of common nouns, as yelv for vein bamboo, ulhd for rifnd 
aoo, piia lojf Vigutpuri moans tbo city of dilCcnIty, Mr. J. A. Baines, C,S. 
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iBatnunanajsaiiuBayu, Enrasiansi Tine i^au aw 

number about ninety »’’? ^ about £3000 (Be. 30,000) 

Sta. Tta ’"«? '?f.rSSilStoS Wmt P>* of 

amontb. The mecbamcs are T^rg^ carpentera are also 

Deccan. A Xe ^68 eamea are about the 

employed in the fittera ahop. ibe ^ month 

aame aa in Bombay, £3 to M ^ rB^.'zO-Ba.SO) 

by fittera, smiths, and nw^ fB,s’ 12-B.S.18) by Wmeuj and 

by oarponlera ; £1 4s. to ^ ‘ y adioina Igatpnri, on the 

Itttagt thT north 0 ^ the Mhfiiungi hill that forms a notable 

land-mark abore the railway reservoir. . vv 

T« 1Ra7 Gantain Glunea noticed Igatpuri as being on the high- 

fS S toBM «a ta&g SBm 1.™. «.a .«e 

Indra'i or ludragiri Fort, 4526 feet above the aea, ahont 
iour mUea north-west of OUndor on the Boura iB « smjl 
'tower which was dismantled by Captein Mackintosh m J®!®- The 
approach is difficult. The offiy obiects of mterest o® 

-some wea and soulpturea, and a Persian msonption hdow the foot 
r^ritopTleadinJ to the rook.* In the 1818 campaign, the 
burning of the neighbouring forb of Bdidhair ao imOTeased the 
garrison that they abandoned Indrdi without a struggle. 

JSiinllutlre, four miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a population, 
of 492, has a plain Hemddpanti well forty-five feet square.* 
dnykhodn, fifteen miles north of Satdns, with, in 1881, a popu* 
lalion of 2215, was the bead-quarters of an old petty division. It 
has still the office of the chief constable and a police guard, and 
tbcre is alsc a school and a dispensary. Most of the people are 
husbaudmon. There is mndh garden land near Jaykheda and sugar- 
cane is largely grown. There is little trade. 

Jb-Oregn, on the .d.gra road, about Mteen miles north-east of 
Malegaon, with, in 1881, a population of 1762, was the head-quaxteis 
of an old suh-division. In 1861 it is noticed as a staging station 
tor troops on the road from Asirgad to Mflegaon with 100 houses 
and a rest-houso.* It has a beautiful little Hem&dpnuti. temple 
of Sbrisbaukar, about sixty feet square, partly ruined, and with an 
almost illegible inscription." The temple has a yearly Government 

allowance of 16s. (Ba. 8). 

;Ka'clUia> Fort, in the Chftudor range, about two miles west of KAoraa Pour. 
Kolodhair and ten miles north-west of ChAndor, is described by 

iwincMW 61. > BhoWBlIcmoit, 320} Lake’s Sieges, 93. 

sDt.Boteesa’ListotAroliSologleBlKeinMps. 

« wr Burls' List ot ArekEological Eomaias. » Tables of Bontee, 65, 
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Captain Brigga, who viKitoil it in 1818, ns a largo hill, much steeper 
than its iioiglibonr Kolccllinir. Tho road to it lay from the north, 
anil from that road a bad pass to Oangtlmdi lod to tho fort. A 
wall of loose stones, with n small opening in the middle which could 
be filled in no time, ran across nearly tho whole breadth of the pass, 
and could cnablo a handful of men to defend tho pass. She only 
lortification on tho hill-top was an indifferent wall and-tvro small 
old doors. There was plenty of TOtcr and very good ^ananes 
and other rooms ent in tho rock. There were seven of tho 1 osUwn s 
militia in the fort.* Kiichnn was one of the seventeen strong 
places that surrendered to tho British after tho fall of Trmmali m 
1S18.= 

KalsuBa'i, the highest point in tho Doccan, 5-127 foot ahovo tho 
Boa, is said to take its nnmo from a Koli girl named Knlso. 
according to tlio story, was fond of wandering in tho forest. 
she came to Indornt tho foot of tho hill now called Kalsubdi, and too 
service with a Koli family on condition that she shopM no 
asked to clean pots or to sweep. Matters wont smoothly till, one fwi 
one of tho family ordered Knlsn to clean some pots and clear a y 

some litter. Sho did.assho was bid, but, immediately after, cUai 

tho hill and stayed on its top till her death. 'WTierc she 
tho pots is known ns Tltdlo Mel, and whore sho cloarea away J 
litter as Kdhlara. Tho hill is a natural stronghold ahonl ton mi 
south-east of Igatpuri, tho nearest railway station, 
cone with room only for a small shrino and a trigonometncal snrv y 
cairn. Thoro is a largo lower shoulder without , 

buildings, and tho nbscnco of water oistorns shows that tho bill im 
never used ns a fort.® 

Tho hill falls very abruptly on three sides. On tho fourth, that is 
tho south side, nro numorons pathways out by grasscuttors an 
visitors to tho temple. There is also a road up the hill from Intlor, 
stoop hut praoticahlo, tho only difficult bit being near tho top where 
it passes over a slippery wall of rook, where holes nro cut to ohmo 
by. A priest from Indor climbs daily to the tomplo to offer fowls. 
Every Tuesday devotees flock from tho villages below to pay their 
respects to Kalsuhdi Dovi and make offerings. About one-third of the 
way, on the north side which is singularly boro of trees, a fine spniig 
of water flows from a stone-built basin. . The water is said to reappear 
in Shukla-tirth, another large basin of cut stone with a cow's mouffii 
about a milo from tho base of the hill. Thoi’o is no regular fom* 
but all passers-by visit tho spot. 

KalsublU is worshipped at two places, one half way up, the other 
on tho hill top. Many Kolis worship her as their household 
goddess for the people believe that tho goddess favours those who 
make a vow to her in cases of ti’ouble and difficulty. Tho villogo of 
Bdii in the Akola sub-division of Ahmadnagar was granted to the 
Koli family who gave employment to Kalsubili, because their breach 
of contract gained the hill a deify and the people a guardian. 


- Briggs’ Hop ort, 20th Jnns ISIS. * Blaokor’s Maritha TVar, 822 note 2. 

fill, W. Bamssy, 0,S, 
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In 1860 A.rohdencon Gell wrote tlio following ncconnfc of a 
■visit to Kalsubdi ‘ Doling tlio niglit I inoonted tliis king 
^ 1 . T\ usually 


■visit .. 

of Deccan hills, ,tlie ascent of which ■was moro ...... 

precipitous. At one place, the only possihlo advance was through 
the branches of a sturdy little tree, which conveniently grow out 
of the cleft and formed a ticklish sort of staircase to walk up in 
themiddleof the night.® When we reached the foot of the knot of 
rooks, which form the highest bit of earth in the Deccan, so chill a 
night wind struck us that my guides declined tho further ascent and 
assured me there was nothing whatever on tho top, which wo, being 
so close under the rock, could not sea Sommbliiig up, I found a 
little temple dedicated to Devi Eiilsa on tho bit of plalfomi only 
a few yards in circumference, at a height of 5427 feet above sea 
level.' I knew the sunrise would give mo a fine prospect, and I 
was not disappointed. Below, to tho northward, lay a ruck of hills, 
sinking into tho wide GodfLvari plain, the great rocks of Trimbak 
Anjani, and Harish at its source being distinctly observable . A shado 
of green in the far plain showed where lay the city of NAsik over 
which rose tho Dhair and RAmsoj forts and their range of hills. 
Above and beyond, the great OhAndor range stretched across tho 
horizon ; Achla, Ahivant, Saptashring, Mdrkinda, Edvlya-Javlyn 
Doramb or Dhodap, jaAjdhair, and Indrlii lifting their sunlit heads 
against tho morning sky. Beyond the hollow of ChAndor, hidden 
by two projecting forts belonging to tho lino of tho KalsubAi 
hills, were the Ankai-Tankai twins commanding the road between 
Ahmadnagar and MAlegoon. To the west on tho KalsubAi rango 
itseU ■were Alang and Kulang, and to the east and north-east the 
pant heads of Bitangad, Pattoh, Anndha, and Ad. To tho south 
the eye ranged o^ver dense forests, rising amid which, along the 
SnhyAdris, wore several moro forts, tho chief of them 
Harisohandragad; and beyond, to the south and west, lay tho 
Konkan, and resting on it the great fort of JiAhuli. Further to tho 

™ *“>>• 0 « 

kead-quarters of the Kalvan sub-division with in 
1881,a populati^ of 2022, lios about tbirty-fiyo 3\Test of 
miogaon. Besides the ordiuary sub-aivisiouSl revouuo ^ 0^00 
offices. It hM a post office. The climate is very unhoE 
people reared in the drier Deccan districts, as tli 11111^^^ 
on the Gima valley retain the rain clouds iu largo onantitfes 
dunng the mousoon and the amount of vegetation® renders S 
subsequent d:puug_ process a long one. Even among the native 
of the valley there is a great deal of favor between NovembertLd 
. February partly due to had food. The wooded scenerv to 
west of Kalvan is very beautiful, and Abhona is one of ^e' 
picturesque -portions of the collectorate. The village of Kalvan is 
comparatively insignificant and has only recently been raised to 

1 Chesson and Woodhall'e Bombay Miscellony, I 8 

® This deft overlook Bilri viUago oist of tho hill, and tho tree still (18701 
the same purpose, There is an easier, thonchinone serves 

path to the south of that used hy Mr. 6 oU. Kr. J, A. Baines, sl'Ppsry, 
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importance since B4glfm lias been forniDd into two sub-divisions. 
Its clnof wonitb is tho garden crop of sugni-cano. grown in fine 
soil, wntored by a tributary ot tbo Girna.* 

Eismliirs. Fort is in tbo Clillndor range about seven miles 
north-west of Dhodop. Captain Briggs described it in ISIS as 
having scarcely anything tlint could bo c.olIod a wall. Its only 
defence was its hoiglit and its sleep ascent. Tho overhanging 
nature of tho hill was likely to afford cover to an attacking force, 
"no fort had n good supply of water from reservoirs and good rock- 
out store-houses.^ There wore seven of tbo Peshwa's militia in 
tho fort.® Kanhira was ono of tho sevonteon strong places which 
surrondored to tho British after tho fall of Trimhak in 1818.® 

Ejmkra'la Port, Iwolvo miles north-west of Mitlogaon, was 
reported in 18G2 to bo ruined. 

Kautra Port lies about four miles oast of Ankni. Tho hill 
on which it stands is lower than Ibo others near it and is entirely 
commanded by ono about 1000 yards distant.^ In 1818 Captain 
Bnggs found tho ascent to tho fort fairly easy, tho cntranco , 
being by a bad gate about six feet wido. There was plenty of 
Water and small place cut out of tho rock answered os a store- 
house for grain and ammunition. Near tho gateway, hut outside 
tho fort was another rock-ent room useless ns a militaty store- 
iionso on acconnt of tho tiro tliat could bo brought to bear upon it 
from bolow.® ° 

t Port stands ten miles north of Igatpnri, two miles west 

of tho rmlwny lino, midway botwoon tho Ghoti and Bailgaon stations 
of tho Fe^sula Railway. Tho fort, which is said to have been 
puilfc by tho Moghnls, was coded to tho Poshwa by tho Nwim 
m virtue of a treaty concluded after tho battle of Udgir (1760). 

were defeated at Trimbak in 1818, Kdvnai, 
like I'nugaLvddi and fifteen other neighhonring forts, fell without 
th^ritish.*’ Captain Bnggs who visited it after its 
mi houses at tho foot of tho hill where the garrison 
'n I till the scarp was reached. The scarp, 

^0“ very lugi, was nearly perpendicular and tos climbed , 
fir, nf +i”r '^“9 only ono tolerable Mte. Tho 

houseVfMSo Jr^oT^ 

uninhabited. Below the hill is a 
Thfiknm with a sprinkling 

their ^ Jh J f Tiramgdm, 

The ohiVf frn^ marnage and other ceremonial occasions. 

well2 l!^£° and oil-seed or Murdsni, as 

well as oonsiderable transaotions in rice. The foot of the hiU on 

: |«c|e* 322 note 2.“ ^^ 18 . 

B"C8.' Boport, 20th Juno 1818. SKMarAtha W«r. 322 note 2. 
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tlie north is oomparatlvoly well clothed with troos, chiefly an inferior Clinp^XIV. 

description of mangoes.^ There is a ruined temple of Kamdkshi places of Interest 

Devij to whom ofierings of cocoannts, bolelnnts, and money are 

made on Vasra (Ootoher), when people go in numbers to pay their 

respects to the goddess. A small pond closo by tho temple holds 

water throughout the year. 

Kherva'di, thirteen miles north-cast of NAsik, is a small l\iicRv.tw. 
hamlet of 1092 people which has grown sinco it becamo a railway 
etation. It belongs to the town of Chdndori and is part of tho 
estate of the Hingno family of Deshasth Brdhmans. The head of 
tho family is a third class stirdar and enjoys civil powers within tho 
limits of his township. There is a school and some well built 
houses in the hamlet. The station traffic returns show an increase 
in passengers from 15,531 in 1873 to 24,408 in 1880, and in goods 
from 2618 to 8713 tons. 


Soladliair Port on the Chdndor range, about foni* miles 
west of EAjdhair fort and seven miles north-west of Chdndor, was 
described by Captain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, as a poor 
stronghold, hardly deserving tho name of a fort. It was largo and 
oasy of ascent, an ill built wall about ten feet long and six feet high 
with a miserable door being tho only fortification. There were good 
rock-out granaries and store-houses, hut a deficient and bad water 
ppply in the hot season. There were seven of tho Peshwa’s militia 
in tho fort.® Koledhair was one of the seventeen strong places that 
surrendered to the British after tho fall of Trimbak in 1818.® 


KotBlir, three mfles south of NiphAd, has a tomplo of 
MalhAreshyar MahAdev (42'x22'xl5') and surrounding it shrinos 
of Ganpati, Devi, Tishnu, and Surya. All the buildings nro of 
stone and mortar and are enclosed by a stone wall. There is a 
stone rest-house (25' X 12' x 13') within the wall and from tho wall 
to the water’s edge of tho GodAvari is a flight of stops. Tho 
whole work is plain, and except part of the wall is in good repair, 
ihoro are two msoriptions, one on the upper story of tho main 

of the tomplo in a.d. 1717 by a 
MukAdam of Kothur, and the other on the woslorn corner of tho 
steps wniou records the fact that they wore hnilk in 1727 hv tho 
s'ame man.^ ^ 


JLtQang and Alang on the Ahmadnagar frontier of Igatpnri 
about ten miles south-east of Igatpnri station, are two hloolm of 
precipitous flat-topped rooks. Like Anndha aud Patto, Kulang and 
Alang are about two miles distant from each other, being 


Kolcduaii! 

Port. 


Kotuor, 


Kulaxo. 


^ Mr. J. A. Biiincs, C.S. 

» A 'bad pass, but practicable for horses, runs intoZhAudesh over the loiver ivii+ 
of the hfli: Captoiu Briggs’ Beport, 20th June 1818. ■ lower part 

® Blaokor’s Manitha War, 322 note 2. 

< Tlie inscriptions arc in MorAthi. Oho first is STahe 1639, ITemalamU Sanurnttnii, 
" " ’ ’’ic. MaihArDiOAii. MnkddamofTrr.i:W 


< Tlie inscriptions arc in MorAthi. Oho first is Sfake 1639, ITemalambi Samvalunn, 
ffrimna ShudiNta 6 JBttddhe, MaihAt BAdAji, MnkAdam of Kothur, built tho temnln 
and caused the idol to he placed thoroin. Tho second is, S'rimat S'dlivd/iana S'S 
1649, Piavamga ndma Samvataare, Jj/eahlha 8/miWia 6 JBhdm vdaare 
Kmiatihn Gofro, MaUiAr DAdAji Barve, MukAdam of Kothur, Prague ChAudor hnill 
the stops to Uio rircr to tho south of tho temple of MalhAros'var. ''“‘““or, unut 
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almost cnUroly in llio Alimndnngnr district. Tlicir tops are • 
inncccsstblo, tlio old way of approach having hcen destroyed, lie i 
two hlocka nro separated hy the smaller mass of 'Mndnngad, wliicli, , 
like its ncighhonrs, was rendered innccossiblo hy tho dostruction, 
prohnhljr in 1818, of tho rough staircase leading to it tl^iigh 
a cleft in tho almost porpcndicnlnr rode. Alang can ho climbed 
from Knlangvddi village in N/isik about two miles to the north, 
hut with great difiiculty and some danger. Tlie crags i“ 
rango nro the steepest of any in tho collcctorato and hardly attord 
foothold for any hut tho smallest hrnsliwood. Under strict 
conservancy tho ledges between tho chief scarps show a hotter 
growth. To tho cost of Alang is tho steep pass Ipown m fae 
Jliishnnd and AVife, navru-navri, from two curious pillars of rock 
that jut up from tlio ridgo dividing tho Ntisik and Ahmadnam 
collcctoratcs. Tlio pass w passahlo on foot though difTicult. 
record of tho bnildcrs of tlicso.forts has hcen traced. They were 
probably ceded to tho Peshwa hy tho Moghals in 1 7C0 along wu 

Kavntii and other Ndsik forts.® From tho Peshwa they passed to 

tho British in 1818. 

La'BOlgaon, twelve miles north-east of Uiphdd, with, in 1831, a 
population of lS18,hns a railway station, a post office, and a schoo . 

It is a largo mart for produce from tho Nizdm’s torritorics. Therc^ 
several local traders and brokers como from 
station traffic returns show nn incronso in pnssougers from 23, 
in 1878 to 38,014 in 1881, and in goods from 15,550 to 19,737 tons. 

SSfalogaon, north Intitndo 20° 32' east longitude 74° 35', with, 
in 1881, a population of 10,022, Hos on tho A'gra road 
north-oast of Bombay and twenty-four miles north-east oE m 
Manradd station, on tho north-east branch of the Peninsula railway ^ 
It stands on level ground on tho left hank of tho Pursnl which ioii® _ 
tho Gima ahont a mile and Ti half below tho town. Besides beinj, 
tho bcad-quartors of tho chief revenue and police officers of tlio 
sub-division, IKlcgaou has a suh-jndge’s court, a disponsaiy, po®" 
and telegraph offices, and a weekly Friday market. Aboutainilo . 
and a half to tho north-west of the town is a cantonment, where tlio 
wing of a Native Infantiy regiment is generally posted. 

The municipality, which was established in I8C3, had, in 1881-82, , 
a revenue of £1018 (Ks, 10,185) or an incidence of about 2s. a head 
of tho population within municipal limits. 'I’ho dispensary, which 
was established in 18G0, is in charge of an hospital assistant. 
In 1881 it had 6780 ont-patioiits and seven in-patients, oompnroa 
with 7554 and one in 1880. Tho cost was £165 (Rs. 1650) against 
£130 (Ra. 1300). The Lenses are hnilt of mud and Lave generally 
flat roofs, tliongh of lote the rich have began to adopt an improved 
modo of liousG building. 

In the beginning of tho present Oentniy hldlogaou was one 
01 tJie chief seats of Arab settlers in Western Inma, who had a 
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• „ « -ffnia Mdleaaoa and you -have Biaudesli by tbe nose/ ChaptoJ 

oTtho Sve o£ Wegaou fort, m 1818 some o the Arabs piacesofln 
On tUO capinve oi. 5 native country : 


Ibr(< 


Chapter XIV. 

On tvin pinlure of hlfilegaon lors, m loiu, j^laoes of Interest. 

• SS'Ske ArSs,bat? Arabic and 

Mar/itbi, . 

MtbSk^ the Mnstm, a little abo76 its meeting wttb the Oirna. 
tL soil on the left bank of the river is black mould about a foot 
S!reating ona white sandyrock, soft and easily worked near the 

surhlco but increasing in hardness m proportion to its ^Ptb. The 

rigS bank is a shelvilgrock covered mth loose sand. The Mnsam 
runs under the west and round a f^at mrt of the north and south 
aides of the fort. When besieged m 1818 the fort tos described as 
consisting of three distinctlines of works with a ditch m front of the 
middle lihe. The body of the place was an exact square of 120 yards, 
flanked by a round tower at each an^e and one in the centre of 
each side. The middle line, which was a fanssehraye or mound 
outside of a rampart, was also quadrangular, running parallel to and 
at a short distance from the inner work; hut assuming an oblong 
shape from the distance between them hemg greater on the east 
than on the other sides. The outer line was iraegnlar, running to 
tho body of the fort on the west side only, and extending to some 
distance on the other sides where it embraced alarge space of ground. 

It was strengthened, throughout its whole exteut, hy round towers 
at irregular intervals. Towards the east, and also on part of the 
northern side of tho fortress, there was an additional line^ of mud 
works, old and much decayed between the ditch of the middle line 
and tho outer lino. It exteudod from the south-east angle of tho 
ditch os far as tho works of the gateway on the northern side with 
■wliioh it was connoctod. The middle line and fanssehraye were of 
cxcollout stone masonry and so was the outer line on the sonth side 
and towards tho river, but the parts which faced the town were of 
mud and somewhat decayed, 

Tho height of tho inner wall to the parapet -was sixty feat, the 
thickness of tho parapet at top was six feet, end the breadth of the 
turroploin or rampart top eleven feet, making the total thickness 
of tho rampart at top seventeen feet -The breadth of tho space 
between tho hody of tho fort and tho middle lino, on part of tho 
north and on tho' west and south sides, was ahoub forty feet, of which 
about ton wore appropriated to stabling. The roof of these stables, 
which was ten feet high, formed tho top or terroplein of tho 
middle lino, and was surmounted hy a parapet of five feet. Thus tho 


Mnln- ' In 1S20 MM<!mon fort is said to have been bailt about aUty yoata ago (that 
IJnbont 1760) and the works to have been i^plctedby an engineer who came from 
Delhi for the purpose, tektfa Sieges, Ul-tlS. 
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Chap ter XIV. middle line was fifteen feet high, from ■within, hut outside the scaip 
Places of Interest. "^rork "was forty feet in ^remo height, including the depth of 
the ditch, which for the greater part was cut out of the solid rock, 
immediately below the scarped face of the middle line, without sn 
intervening level space or bermo. The facing orrovetment ivas five 
feet thick. The width of the ditch was twentySro feet ; its depth 
varied, but was greatest on tho river front wliera it was fwenty-fivo 
feet. The space between tho outer slope of the ditch or counter- 
scarp and tho exterior lino of works varied ; it was least on tho 
west, where it was only sixty feet, and greatest on the east, where it 
was 800 feet wide. Tho height of the outer lino of works was 
fourteen or fifteen feet, tho thickness of tho parapet being three 
feet and that of its ramparts varying from ton feet on tho west and 
south sides to fourteen feet on the east sides of tho fort. . 

The gateways were nine in number, very intricate and contijnmg 
excellent bombproofe, Tho outer ones wore on tho north, the inner, 
ones on the eastern side. TTio fortress was mnch weakened on the 
east by the town which stretched to within close mnskot shot of 
tho enter lino of works, and contained a great many and lofty 
buildings. Besides tho disadvantage of the town running so 
closo to tho works, the defences of the fort w'ore impaired by tho 
village of Snngameshvar on tho left of tho river, ncai’Iy opposite the 
ontor gate of tho fort, which communicated with the to\ro. A 
thick grove of mango trees, 400 yards deep, also ran along tho left 
bank of tho river opposite to the sonth-west angle. 

After the fall of Trimbafc on the 24th of April ISIS, considering 
tho season too advanced for militaiy operations, LicntODant-Goloncl 
McDowell prepared to takeaposition near CMndor, JSnt the polinoal 
autboritios doomed it important, before fJio r.'iiiis set in, to gain n 
footiiiff in Kh.-lndc 3 li, most of which was fa the btiiids of tho Arabs. 
Tho itetacbment accordingly m.arcbccl for JlWlogaon and arrived 
before tbo town on tho J€tb of May. Tho English force bad a 
nominal Bti’cngth of 983, and an efTeotivo strength of below 950 
firo-locks.’ Thoro woro, besides, 270 Pioneers and a small detail 
of Enropecun Artillery, barely snflicicnt to furnish tho nocostary 
reliefs for tho battorios. Tlio day before tho arrival of tbo 
English, tbo commandant of tbo town, Gop-tlrav Bitja Bnbltdor, 
paid a "visit of corcuiony to tho Civil Coinmissionor and Ijicutciinnl- 
Colonol McDowell. IIo welcomed tbo arrival of tho British and’ 
said that there would bo no diflicalty in taking tbo place, that (bo 
fort giiiTJEon was composed of a liandfal of Arabs not o.xccodirig 
lOO that there were a fow moro Arabs in tlio town, but that they 
were BO divided amongst tlioinsolvcs that they could not nwko 
- effective opposition. Tbo place, lie snid, was a contomptildo 
i nln with a ditch not nbovi> the depth of bis kneo. To show 
flint bis account was in good faith tbo wily old Br.'ibmnii offered to 
in tho British camp. Captain Briggs, jfsfiiig on this wfarnm' 
jdvised Licutonant-Coloael IfcDowoll at once to march tbo 
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dotadhment tlu’ougli tlie town; Ijufe Colonel lIoDowell did not 
accede to tlie suggestion^ wliicli would have involved tlio whole 
det&chnienbin confusioui Taking, therefore, a route at a convenient 
distance the detachment took up its ground for that day ahont a 
mile in front of the town. Many of the Arabs showed themselves 
along the hedges and houses armed and ready, hut offered no 
violence or injury. The place was summoned to surrender on that 
day (15th May), but no attention was paid to the summons. 

Tho^ English camp was formed with its loft at the meeting of the 
Musam and Girna j and a post was established to prevent the entry 
of reinforcements, and for the same purpose bodies of irregular horse 
were ordered to patrol round tho town during the night. The 
camp was moved, on tho 17th May, to the right bank of tho Mns.am, 
which placed that river, then low in water, between it and tho fort. 

; On tho same night from fifty to one hundred men joined the 
garrison. On the 18th, the materials for the batteries being 
- collected in sufficient quantity, ns soon as it was dark, an onfilading- 
battory of two eighteen-pounders, one eight-inch mortar, and two 
oight-inoh howitzers, was constructed for tho south face ; and 
another, of two twelve-pounders, for tho west face. Both of theso 
were four hundred yai^s from the works, at which distance was 
likewise marked out a place of arms in the contro of a grove of 
trees, between tho camp and tho river. At eight at night, tho 
garrison sallied on the covering party near the place of arms, and 
directed the fire of their guns at tho two batteries. The sortie was 
repulsed with spirit; but with tho loss of Major Andrews wounded, 
and of Lieutenant Davis, the commanding engineer, killed. On 
the 19th, the two batteries opened, and were answered from tho 
fort by seven guns. A company of infantry took possession of a 
breast-work in the rear of the village of Sangameshvar a httlo higher 
up tho river ; and repulsed, that night, a second sortie, which was 
not unexpected. On tho same day (19th) a body of auxiliary horse 
■whioh'Viad been sent to Songir, retumed, and with them two weak 
oompanios ^the 2nd Battalion pf tho 14th Kegimont, from Sindvn. 
Next day (26th), the enfilading batteries continued to fire but only 
at intervals, on account of tho soaxoity of shot. In order to relievo 
the larger guns, some six-pounders were brought into position. 
Tho rOTnainder oi tho'villagQof SangamesliTar, having boon desortod 
by tho inhabitants, was taken by the Arabs, on being ropnlsod from 
tho breast-work. At ten in the morning they again tried to dislodge 
the company of Native Infantry. But in this they failed as the 
post was strengthened by two field-pieces. Meanvrhile, the 
approaches were advanced; and, on tho 2lBt, a parallel was 
completed, along the bank of tho Mnsam, containing a hattory at 
each end. Tho battery of three guns on the left raked the bed of the 
river, and the other was prepared for breaching the opposed angle 
of the fort. On the 22pd, the guns of the fort having found the 
range of the camp, obliged it to fall hack four hundred yards. The 
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Peiulhari end MariUlia War Papers, 309-380; MarAtha and Fendbiti Sumuarv 18s’ 
21-1 ; Grant DiilT, 680. 
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Cbaptor XIV,, bronching-batiery openod with little effect against tlie towere, which 

Places oflntercst. masonry. Fire was therefore directed 

against the intermediate curtain. One of the enfilading-hattorim 
AUino.w.v, converted into a mortar-battery, and the other was dismantled- 

An additional post was established on the bank of the liver, .nesi 
Snngameshvnr, to confine the garrison. Some field-pieces wen 
attaohod to it, to bear on the goto of that side of the fort, ffis 
extension of tho attack was adopted in consequence of tho arriwil 
of the two companies of tho 2ud Battalion of tho 13th llegiment 
from Jdina. 

Tho duly now fell extremely severely on the troops who were 
kept continually on the olort by the sallies of the garrison. Little- 
hnpponedon the 23rd except that the breaohing-battery brought down 
a part of the curtain, and disclosed the rampart-bank or faussehraye 
of ibe inner fort. On tbe same day a body of Irregalar Horae 
arrived, and on the day after a battalion of the Russell Bngade. 
On tho 23th, an explosion took place in the fort, owing to the 
fire of the howitzers, of which some more had been placed in a 
side- work or epaniment to tho right of the hreaching-battery. On mo 
2fith, the breach wascarried through the wall of the inner fort. Vam 
same day. the arrival of the 2nd Battalion of the 17th Native Infentey 
was a most imporant addition to the strength of the besiegers. Ue 

twelvo-ponnder shots were all expended, and eveiT heavy gun iras 

run at the venfo The improvement of ibe breach therefore 
depended on the eighteen-poundors, and it was dangerous to nro 
from them tho smaU quantity of B^umfaon 
this state every endeavour was used to effect a slope on the llanM 

inner defoncea nS spent the night at their posts ready 

'The colmn for the attack-of he 
breach, commanded by Major Greenhill, remained m the parallel, 
on the bank of the river. It consisted of one hundred Europeans, 
SdSto^i ^poye principally of the 2nd Battalion of the 
17th ilegiment. The oolnmn destined to storm the town, 
of five hundred sepoys from the three coipsin camp, was commanded 

by Jarfs 'ltom°the walls!' 

c“umn, - 

object tbe escalade of ** {.j^g jjght bank, and consisted 

near the six-poander batte^^np^^^^ column was 

of ®“p. g tools and scaUng-laddors, and 

headed by a parfcy nfnior Greeniill'a coinmn mis prorided 

led by to be used as might be neoessoiy, in 

with bundles of long gius , _ g^g of two hours from the 

filling up irenohes, Attw a^nst tho point of attack, Major 
breaching and mortar bat y b ^ daylight. As it 

QreenhilRs column ^ -.-tonant BTattes ascended the breach 
approached *be outer ^jj pJej-ogg hjr govea 

in front, and, having go‘uc“- 
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bullets. - The storming party continued to advance under a fire of Chapter Xrv, 

small arms, by which the commanding officer was wounded. ’While pjj^^gg ^^teres 

the column was under partial cover, the scaling-ladders were dropped 

from the" top of the wall. The ladders failed to reach the ground, MAi^aAON. 

end Colonel McDowell, seeing that there were unknown difficulties 

inside of the outer wall, recalled the troops. Colonel Stewart’s 

attack was begun earlier, and was more successful. Before day- . 

light he had gaiued part of the town ; and afterwards, with the help 

of Major McBean’s column gained the whole. 

As this attempt to storm the fort had failed it was determined 
to attack from the town side. On the 29th, as a preliminary 
measure, all the guns were withdrawn from the batteries, with 
the exception of the six-pounders in the post of Sangamoshvar. 

During that night and the next day the avenues connecting 
the fort with the town were bamcaded ; and, on the Ist of June, 
in case of any flooding of the river, the camp was moved 
across the river to a spot which had the Gima close to its rear. 

The former position continued to be held by fifty rank and file of 
His Majesty’s Boyal Scots, the 2nd Battalion of the 13th Regiment, 
the' battalion bi the Russell Brigade, and some Auxibary Horse ; 

Holkar’s Irregular Contingent, with two companies of the 2nd 
Battalion of the 14.tli Regiment, encamped on the north side of the 
town. At the same time the construction of a redoubt was begun in 
the rear of the old breaching battery. "WhOe by these dispositions 
the place was completely blockaded, preparations were made for 
a fresh attack from the opposite side so soon as a train, then on its 
'way from Ahmadnagar, should arrive. Daring this pause in the firing 
the gairison had time to reflect on their situation, and were alive to 
its danger. They endeavoured to open communication; but the 
answer to their advances leaving them no reason to expect any 
. terms, they declined an unconditional surrender, and recommenced 
hostilities. On the 4th of June, as the redoubt was finished, all 
ttio troops on the right bank of the Musam, except the Russell 
Battalion and the Poona Auxiliary Horse, were drawn to the camp ; 
and on the next day, two howitzers opened on the fort from the 
town. Un the Gth, the galleries of threo mines were begun from the 
HGO.rcst points oi tliG town against the thre© opposite towers of th© 
outer line of works. But a stratum of rock prevented any hut the 
right mine from being continued. Little more was done till the 10th 
when Major Watson’s detachment of the Ist Battalion of the 4th 
Bombay Native Infantry, a detail of Artillery with four eighteen- 
pounders, two twelve-pounders, and six mortars, arrived from 
Ahmadnagar. On the same night the mortars were brought into 
battery, and on the following morning opened an unrelenting 
discharge, which nt eleven fired two of the enemy’s magazines. 

The explosion overthrow to its foundation a largo portion of the 
eastern curtain of the inner line, exposing to view the interior of the 
place. Two of the eighteen-pounders were immediately brought into 
position, to tho right of the mOTtar-battoiy, to take off the defences 
near tho breach. Tho remaining two were carried down tho hanV 
of tho river, still further to tho right, to breach tho outer lino So 
effectivo was tho fire of these mortars that, on the evening of the 
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twelftbj a depntatiou came from tlio gamsou and continued 
negotiations till tlio following day. At length it was agreed that a 
native oflScer and twenty men should bo admitted into the inner fort 
and the British flag was hoisted on one of the towers at three in the 
afternoon of the thirteenth, Next morning, the British lino ^T.^5 
drawn up near the outer gate ; and at nine the gairison numbering 
310, forty of them Biindustam’s, marched out and formed in front 
of it. They then grounded their arms, and were conducted to a 
quarter of the town which was set apart for their use. Lieutenant- 
Colonel McDowell returned their small daggers to many of tho 

Arabs as they were generally handed down from father to son and 

were considered almost sacred.* 

The British loss, from the 18th to tho 29th of May, amounted to 
two hundred and nine killed and wounded, including officers, 
among whom wore tho successive commandants of tho detail of 
sappers and miners.^ 

After the reduction of tho Peshwa’s territory a considerable force 
was kept with its head-quarters at Malegaon.^ 

In 1827 Mdlegaon had 900 houses and 100 shops.^ 

Ma'nikpunj is a mined uninhabited fort six miles south of 
Ndndgaon, and abonl two miles north-west of the ITdsarban pass. 
Captain Briggs, who visited Mdnikpunj in 1818, describes it ns a 
very low hill with an easy ascent. I’hore were two miserablo-looking 
gates, and a bad wall ran round the hill except a space of about forty 
yards, where tho scai-p was steep enough not to require strongtboii- 
ing. A large unfortified rock rose out of the middle of the loi’t, 
arm filled the whole space, except a road of about fifteen paces all 
round between it and tho wall. The water-supply was ample. In 
1827 Clunes notes that Mdnikpunj fort was abandoiiod. in loo 
it was described as a natni'sd stronghold pi-ovidod with cisterns. 


, >BcforoaU<nvingLioutonBnt-Coloncl McDowell to hoist the Dritish eolours in tho 
fort, tho garrison domandea a irtitten paper stating that they shoiild have protection 
te themselves and families to thoir destination. Tho paper was written in tho 
MarAtlu language aud contained nn enuirocal olanso which might ho conslnicd that 
the Arabs might go where they pleased or to their own place of destmatira. 
Captain Bnggs, then avfl Commissioner of KhSndcsh, forworded a copy of tho tornis 
to Mr. Elphinstoiio asking for ordora. Mrantimo tho Arabs wero m crarmcment, .mil 
tho matter being doubtfnTthoy were moved from Mdlegaon to Surat. On their arm w 
at Surat as prisoners tho Arabs made an .insolent demand for pay from tlio JJnnsu 
authorities thcro. They threatened that unless tho authorities complied wtJi tJieir 
demands, they would attack tho caatio» OMcrs wore accordingly issued tiiat tuc 
Ainba should^ bo discharged. MaritUa and Pondbdri Summary, 203 - 21C. ^ 

" The details are j ihirty-threo killed, including four Lieutenants, one ^sign, flut* 
wcnty-oiglit rank and file ; and 17«? wounded, two of them MajorSt tlirce Ineuloiiaiitd, 
n and 163 rank and file, including four native o/CcerS. 

I onian aud Mardtba War Papers, 37C, The ordnance used in tlio siego wore ten iron 
oigutccn-pounders, and two iron nnd* three bmss twelve-poiindcis, eight brass siX- 
ponntjon, one ten«incb mortar, five cight'inch mortarsi ono iive and a half inch mortar, 
1 ftud a half inch Jiowitxors. llio ammunition 

shots, a'lOo twelve-pound shots, 21 twclve-poniid 
shota, 00 six-pound grape sWts, 98 ten-inch shells, 1001 
l»«nl»a mfl* i-' ® shells, six cight'inch cnrc.i‘(scs or mortar 

SOOgafil wc ]0,277ramM.ff,, 

• ClanCT’n&J^, 23. " 23. ' ' Captain Briggs’ Keport. 
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lyCanma' d in CMndor, forty-five miles nortli'-oast of Ndsik, had in 
1881 iipopiilatiomof 3790. The town. belongs to the Yinohnrkar. Itis 
the junction of the Peninsula and the Dhond and Manmdd railways. 
Besides the ordinary offices and a waiting-room, belonging to tho 
Peninsula but used by both railways the Dhond and Manmdd 
railway has a temporary refreshment room with mossman and ten 
temporary bungalows occupied by an. engineer and overseer, and 
drivers and guards. There is also a temporary hospital, and 
apothecary’s quarters. The traffic returns show for the Peninsula 
station an increase in passengers from 53,748 in 1873 to 226,400 in 
1881, and in goods from 15,369 to 30,138 tons ; while for the Dhond 
and Manmad station there is an increase in passengers from 51,478 
in 1879 to 103,843 in 1880, and a Ml in goods from 2072 to 1548 
tons; Near the station is a cotton press and much cotton from 
Khandesh and Mdlegaon takes rail here. The town has a post office. 

Ma'rkiuda, a hill fort in Ealvau, 4384 feet above sea level, stands 
opposite, the sacred hill of Saptashring or Chatarsingi. Captain 
Briggs, who visited Mdrkinda in 1818, described it as a small 
barren rock rising out of a fiat hilL It faced tho kdvlya-Jdvlya.hilli 
and between the two, over a low neck of hill, ran the pass leading 
from'Kalvan to Khdndesh. From this pass two roads struck in 
opposite directions, one to Mdrkinda and the other to Bdvlya-Jdvlyo. 
Tho ascent to the fort was very difficult. At tho top was a door 
and a ruined wall. The water-supply was ample, but there was no 
. rfaoo for storing guns except thatched houses where five of tho 
Peshwa’s militia lived. There is a peak on a tableland on the top, 
and to the south of it is a pond near an umbar tree called Kotitirth. 
People come -in largo numbers to batho here on no-moon Mondays 
or somvaii ammasijas. There is another pool or tirlh on the summit 
called Namandalu or the waterpot, which is said to have been built 
by tho Moghals. - East of Kamandalu are two underground magazines 
or granaries. To the west of the magazines is a perennial reservoir 
with excellent water called Motitanki. The old name of the hill is 
Mayur Ehandi or the Peacock’s HilL^ The resemblance of sound 
has given rise to a local story that the hill is called after the sage, 
Mdrkandeya who lived on it and persuaded Devi to punish Bhimdsnr* 
and other demons who were attacking Brdhman reolnses. Under 
the name Mayur Nh audi, Mdrkiuda appears as the place from 
which two grants were issued hy the Eashtraknta king Govind III. 
in A.D. 808 730). If not a Edshtrakuta capital, it must have 

, been an outpost or at least a place of occasional residence.® Under 
the Peshwas a garrison was kept on the hill. The hill slopes 
were not originally cultivated, hut crops have been grown for the 
last fifteen years and seven or eight years ago the slopes were 
surveyed. 

Mullier Fort in Satdna, on a hill ahont two miles south of 
Mulhor town and 2000 feet above the plain, bes at the head of the 
Musam valley about forty miles north-west of Mdlegaon. The hill 


^ Inti. Ant. VI. 6i ; Jour. R. A. Soc.'V. (Old Series) 350, 

- Ind. Ant. VL 64 ; Dr. Bniigess’ Bidar and Aurangabad, 32, ' 
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Bhtoiy, 


IS half dotnehod from a range wliicli rises nrcstw.irds till it culminates 
in Siilor about twolvo miles further west. The hill lias three fortified 

E calcs near one another, Mulher in the middle, Mora to the cast, and 
[atgad to the west. - - 

^ jrulhor, the strongest of the three, and IcnoTnins Bala KUlaortho 
citadel, is about half a mile in extent. ^ About half way up, after 
passing tbreo gateways, comes n rolling plateau with tho ruiue o£ 
what must hare been a cousidcmblo town. Thcro nro still some 
houses of Kanojia Brtihmans, some bungalows) and n mosque, and 
some oiatorns and reservoirs.' Tho whole plateau is heautifnlly 
wooded chiefly with mangoes and bnn 3 ’nus. It is defended by a 
masonry wall which runs along tho odgo of tho lower slope and at 
each end is carried to tho foot of tho upper scarp which is about 100 
foot high. Tho nppor senrp is approached through tho usual 
Bnccossion of gateways. Tho further ascent is undefended until an 
angle is reached in tho natural scarp above, and tho crevice leading 
thence to tho plateau above tho scarp is defended by a succession 
of gateways now moro or loss niinod. Tho point of the plateau 
thus reached is nearly at tho wcslem end of the westmost of tho 
two plateaus of which tho hill top is formed. There is a more 
prominent angle and crevice nearer tho middle of tho hill top, 
but tbo top of this crevico has boon closed by a solid masonry wall, 
which also forms a connection hctwcon the two portions of tho 

E lateau which aro ot this point separated by a dip of some fifty 
undred foot. 

The cast half of tho plateau is slightly higher than tho west half, 
and is defended nt tho point just mentioned by ituIIs and gateways, 
which make tho eastern part a 'citadel or innor place of defence. 
Near tho third gate aro threo guns known as Faieli-^loshltaT, 
Sdmprasdd, and Shivprasdd,caclL seven feet long. There was a fourth 
gun called Mdrkandcm Top which tho British Government is said . 
t^o have broken and sold On tho flat top insido-tho fort are tho 
rains of a largo court-house, and a temple of Bhadangnfith in good 
repair with a terrace in front bearing an inscription. Here' and 
there on tho slopes aro about fifteen reservoirs, some under ground, 
others open. All of tJiem hold water throughout the year. Thero.aro 
two ammunition magazines and a third with three compartments. ^ 
According to a local story, daring tho time of tho Pandavs, Mulher 
fort was hold by two brothers, Mayurudhviy and TamradliYaj. fhe 
first historical reference isiu tho Td.rikh-i-F.irozshAhi, which says that 
about 1340, tho mountains of Mulher and Sdler were hold by a chief 
l^dndeo.’ The nest mention of Mulher is in the Ain-i-Akhari 
(loOO) which notices Mulher and Siller os places of strength iu 


the ten ponds; five wiUi n constant supply of wntor nnd five -whicli dry in 

fond ;« "I" tho five which Inst thranuhoiit tho year the MoU Ta/dv or I’carl 

Edni of its water. There are temples of llnh.idov, 

stone nilln.™ .fit " tomh of a hlnsnliniiii saint named Bdla Pir. On one of the 
U.D. lei oi p ? temple of Gnnpati is a Mnrdthi inscription -dated Sial l.iSl , 

onildiiio of a 7 wmraMor. It is in four lines of Devndgnri letters and records the 
” Elliot and Dowson ffigldn. See above p. Isa 
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Baglnn.* In IGOO tlio cliicf of Jlnllior and Sillor furnislicd 3000 OhapteXlV. 
men towards the forco tliat was posted at Kdmnngor in DLaninipur Places of Intorost. 
to guard Surat from attack by Malik Ambar of Aliraaduagnr.- In jioi.nnnPor.T 

IGIO the English traveller Finch describes Miilhcr and Srtlor as fair jrulom- 
cities where mahmticlit wore coined.® Tlicy had two mighty castles, 
the roads to which allowed only two men or ono elephant to pass. 

On the way were eighty small fortresses to guard tho passages. Oii 
the top of the mouulains there was good pasture with plenty of grain 
and nuraorcus fountains and streams mnning into tho plain.* In 
1037 !Mulhor was attacked by a Moghal army. Trenches wore 
opened and tho garrison was so hard pressed that tho Bilgliln king 
Bharji sent his mother and his agent with tho keys of Miillicr and 
of seven other of his forts.*’’ In 1GG3 tho hill forts of Mullicr 
and_ Siller w’cro in tho hands of ShivAji.® In IGGo Thovenot calls 
Moulor tho chief town in BilglAn.’ In 1G72 Itfulhcr and SAIcr woro 
plundered by ShivAji.® In 1G75 it is sho'vn ns Moulcr in Fiyer’s 
map.® In 1080 tho commandant of Mulhor made an nnsnccossful 
attempt to seize Aurang/ob’s rebel son prince Akbar.’® In 1G82 
all attempts to take SAlor by force having failed, tho Miilhcr 
commandant KcknAmkliAn induced tho SAlor commandant to 
suri’cnder tho fort by promises and prosonts.^' In 1750Tioffontholer 
describes SAlor andMulher, ono on tho top and tho other in tho raiddlo 
of a hill, as very strong ominencesbuilt with excellent skill, conneoted, 
by stops oat in tho rock, with rivulots, lakes, and houses in tho 
middle of tho hill.^® In tho third MarAtha war Mulher surrondorod 
to tho British on tho 15th of July 1818. An amnesty was granted 
to llamchaudra JnnArdun Fadnovis who hold tho fort for tho 
MarAthAs. Tho surrender of Mulhor ended tho third MarAtha war.'® 

In 182G a Comraittoo of Inspection described Mulhor ns a high rock 
of an irregular and rugged shape and of a largo area, tow'oringabovo 
and within the precincts of a lower fort. Tho approach to tho lower 
defences was easy and practicable for loaded cattle j and it was 
tolerably defended by a lino of works and gates, running along tho 
north and cast side. To tho north wore two gateways, tho Grst 
protected by two largo towers without a gate ; tho second without 
towers but with a gate in fair repair, only that tho wickot was missing. 


1 Gla'lvrin’s Ain-i.Mcbari, II. 73. AcconliQ^ to tlio local story during Moglml mlo 
tlio tort W.13 owned by two independent Kshatnyaebiefs, rriiMpsUAUand BnirAinsliAb. 
These chiefs bold about 1500 villages, tbo present district of UAglAn and the Dilngs. 
They woro very rich and had jewels of great value aud a srbito olopliant. Tho 
Moghuls rcipiircd tho two chiefs to do homago at Delhi. Tho chiefs refused, and tlio 
hill stood n siege of twelve years but had then to surrondor, / Tlio country feU to tho 
Megbals and tlio guns and tho white clophnnt went to Dolhi. 

3 Watson's Gujantt, G8. 

a Tho ma/iiiiMdi, perhaps called after the Gujonlt Icing Mahmud Bogada (UG9-1G11), 
varied in value from 'Is. to" Is. Cd. (os. 8.12). Watson’s Gnjnr.tt, 19, G4. 

* jriuoli in Kerr's Viwagos, VIII. 278.- • Elliot and Dowson, VII, OG. 

s Orme’s Historical I'rogincnts, 22. * Voyages, T1 247. 

s Ormo’s Historical Fragments, 2G ; Scott's Deccan, II. 25, 27. 

-- e Now Account, 60. Elliot and Dowson, TO. 309. 

u Elliot and.Dowson, VII. 312. w Dcs. Hist, at Gcog. do I'Indo, I. 306. 
as PendhAri and Mar.itha Wars, 381-382. Tho bars of tho cftsb.room in tho present 
Satilna troiumry are composed of tlio barrels of Hint-looks taken from Mulher 
Mr. J. A. Baines, O.S. - ' ■ ■ ' 
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The lower fort contained a Tillage or petta, with many hocseSj 
most of them empty. It was well supplied with'water from rock- 
•cut cistemSj and appeared to have every requisite for a considorahlo 
settlement. The ascent to the upper fort was by a narrow winding 
and precipitous pathway at every turn well commanded'from above. 
Within one or two hundred yards of the top began a line of parallel 
defences of eight well-built curtains at equal distances from each 
other which continued to the entrance by two strong gateways • 
leading to the top. Inside ,the fort there were only two buildings, 
ruinous* and uu^abited, but numerous sites showed that it nrast 
once have held a large population. There was a good water-supply 
in ponds and reservoirs, and there were some dry and Beearo 
store-rooms large enough to hold provisions and ammunition for a 
considerable garrison for a year. Nature bad done so muoh for the 
strength of the upper fort that there had been no occasion to add 
artificial works. The Committee recommended some slight repirs 
to the gateway and that a native ofllcer with twenty-five militia or 
sibandia shoidd be stationed on the' hill In 1862 the fort was 
described as in a strong naturakposition on a high hill very difficult 
of access.^ ' - 


Moba Fof.t. 


JKOPTO. 
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KAsdcIaos. 


Mora Port rises on a square terrace-like peak on theenst of tho 
hill. Tho ascent is by rook-cut steps jfrom the foot of the hill, 
fort is said to have had walls and a rampart of latorito and 
masonry andfive gateways along the ascent wellflankedanddofondcd. . 
All of these have fallen out of repair. Inside are five rock-out 
cisterns holding water throughout the year and on the hill top is a 
■ reservoir which runs dry in the hot weather. There are severol 
buildings within the fort most of them out of repair. -They consist 
of a sadar or office, a terrace-roofod stone bunding with wooden 
pillars, a shrine or ota of 3hndongnitth, a ling of ifohfidov, and tho 
tomb of a MaEalmda saint. Besides these there are several rook-cut 
cellars for grain and ammunition. At the foot of the hill there is 
said to have been a settlement of Pendhdris. 

JTa'gpur ia Ndndgaon,on the railway about tliree miles north-enst 
of Manmdd, with in 1881 a population of 255, hns a carved 
Hemddpanti temple thirty-four feet long by twenty-six broad.® 

'Naital, a small village about three miles south-east of Ndsik, with 
in 1881 a population of 041, has a yearly fair held on Posb SJiudha 
14th (January) in honour of Matobudev, lasting for six days. About 
5000 people assemble from tbe neigbbo'nrhood. 

jfa'Hipur, fifteen miles nortb-east of Sutdna, mth in 1881 a 
population of 3338, has aye.irly fair in the month of Ghaiira (Jfarch- 
April). Tho fair is attended by about 10,000 persons and lasts for a 

week, . . 

Na'ndgaOli, theboad-qnartora of tho Ndndgaon snb-drvision, with 
in 1881 a population of 4416, is a station on tho Peninsula railway 
about sixty miles north-east of Nilsik. TJiis is tho nenrest station 
to the Elura caves in tho Niz.'lm's torritories with which it is 


JGovt List of CStU Forts, 1562. 


• Dr. Dui;gcsa' Liit of Aiclia-ological Krauuis. 




REFERENCE 

1 liartaMdnifiiTaAple 

2 ShanhardchmyasManaatay 

3 ViOuibaiTemnlf 

4 Td.t 

5 LakxhmamPlord, 

6 Dimmish Pool 

7 Ifd/nsPool 

8 SitasPonl 

9 AitalydbmiPonl 

10 Shdrcau/pditts Pool 

11 Du/an^’a ildnUBi Pool 

12 Staya Piol 

13 Pool tthere fCilkardhcshvar 

14 Pnshddivamsdlt P>ol 

15 Rdmyt^'o. 

16 Shi/UodaJfaAddevsPsol 

17 lOiandobasPooI 

18 OtcsPool 

19 Ataktcshwis Pool 

20 CltdfpurA Slops 

21 Jbtnppah Stops 

22 llmpnesPtn 

23 P-lltKtMansvm 

24 Silhantkeshyaii Temple 

25 Tdra/coshntri Tcnmlo 

26 PtihandeshvariTanph 

27 Dikslit/sAfonsum 
20 TdlJeiUfjs Temple 
29 Phadralodhs Temple 
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connected by a mndo-rond p£ forty-fonr miles. Tlie town bns the Chap ter ZI7. 
ordinary snb-divisional vcTonno and police offices and a post office, pinocs of Interest. 
The railway station is comfortable with good rofrosbmont and ; 

waiting rooms. Seventy -five yards bobiud the station is a travellers* sdoaos. 

bungalow with tbreo rooms. 

The station traffic returns aliow an increase in passengers from 
1,748 in 1873 to 37,125 in 1881, and in goods from G7G0 to 10,272 


28 
tons. 

Na'ndur, near tbe mooting of the Kadva and God/Ivari abont 
six miles soutb of Nipbild, with in 1881 a population of 1403, has, 
on a small rooky islet, a temple of Madhyamoshvar ilahadev, said to 
be about 200 years old. Tho temple is n plain building of stono 
and mortar (42' X 30' X 21'). Thero is a hall or sahhdmandap with 
small archod entrances, and in front of it is a lamp-pillar or dipmtil 
five feet round and nine feet high. The whole is surrounded by a 
ruined ,wall. Tho lamp-pillar has an inscription, dated 1738, 
recording tho nnmo of an ascetic.^ Besides this there are smaller 
temples of Siddhoshvar, Mrigavyndheshvar, Mahfidev, and Ganpati. 
On the bank of tho Godavari is' n stono tomb eallod Agar, about 
elovon foot square and two foot high. It is said to bo about ninety 
years old and to have been erected on tho spot where an officer of 
Holkar was buried. 

TTa'sik,® in north latitude 20° and east longitude 73° 51', the hoad- 
. quarters of tho Ndsik District, lies on tho right bank of tho 
Goddvari, about four miles north-west of tho Ndsik Road station 
on tho Peninsula railway, with which it is ioined by a bridged and 
metalled road. Tho 1881 census returns show that Ndsik is tho 
sixteenth city in tho Bombay Presidency, with a town sito of 357 
acres and -a population of 24,101 or sixty-sevon persons to tho 
square acre. 

From tho railway station tho road passes north-west across an open 
arable plain. About threo miles to tho west is a group of steep 
bare hills, the eastern end of tho^Anianeri-Trimbak range. In 
a low scarp that runs along tho north face of tho pointed hill 
furthest to tho east are tho Pdndu Iicuds, a group of old (d.c. 200 - 
A.n. COO) Buddhist caves. To tho north of tho station tho ground 
rises slightly' and the soil grows poorer. In tho distance about ton 
miles to the north is the rough picturesque group of tho Bhorgad- 
Edmsej hills •adth the sharp conowf tho Ohdmbhdr Cave hill closer 
at hand to tho right, and on a clear day behind tho Chnmbhdr Cave 
hill the ragged broken lino of tho Chdndor alngo stretching far to 
tho east. About a mile from Ndsik, near tho hollow of tho Ndsardi 
stream, the country grows richer. It is parcelled into hedged fields 
and gardens and adorned ■ by groves and lines of well-grown 
mango trees. Tho road crosses tho Ndsardi a- little below n rocky 


' The inscription is, Sltak 1601, SiddhaHlii iiim mmwisare, Shrdvan vadua 13. 
^lamb^ngir B&ra Mnbdrdj, Math Maujo NatKlur, Madbyamcs'var'a diaciplo Kdrdyangir 

“In preparing the Nisilt city account much holp has boon received from 
Mr. Baghoji Tmubakii Stlnap and IWv fiahddur KishiuStU Mahddov Thattc. 
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SK dumg tlio rainy season forifis a pretty, waterfall. A 

nnli Traterfnll on the right bank aro the buildings of .tho 

now txovemment distillery. To tho north of the Ndsardi the conntov 
contmnos rich and well tilled. Close to Ndsik, to tho north-west, the 
uoaavan ig hid by a long lino of ‘high ground which with four or 
nvo spurg to the east and south rises red with housetops and 
crowned, with lofty trees sixty to seventy foot above’ the road. ' Af 
0 south-east of the town the station road js joined from' thenghfc 
by the oast branch of the Bombay-Agra road from tho hollow of 
the JMagjhiri sti-oam which forms tho eastern limit of ITdsik, Tho 
road then pusses west, with the town on tho right and the Mhdrs' ■ 
quartors ^ on tho left, to the vdnhadi or crooked^ also known as thg > 
sciUjmyriQT^ seven-stopped, well where the Agra road tnms to the 
+ 1 ^*^ X the town road turns to tho north. A Short distance alon& 

the road on the left is tho travollers* bnngal'owand on the right 

' l^ds^ to tho residences of the European district officei'S, 

^e ground in the neighbourhood is prettily broken by banks and 
knolls shiided by lofty mango tamarind and banyan trees. ' 

The toivn of Ndsik lies on both sides -of the Godtivari. The part 
of tho river on which Nfisik is built is in shape like an inverted Q 
with a bend first to tho right and then to the left. The city 
contains three main divisions : Old Ndsik, the sacred, settlement 
of Panohvati, a place of no great size on -the- left or .east - 
hank of the river; middle or Mnsalmfin Hfisik, formerly. called 
Qnlshanabad or the City of Roses, on the right bank and, to 
tho south of Panohvati; and modern or Jfaratna Nfisifc,. also on 
tho right hank, lying north and west of Jlnsalmiin Nisik and 
west_ of Panohvati. The most important of those throe divisions 
•. is middle Eiisifc ooross the river and to the south of Panohvati. 
Though to distinguish it from the western, enburbs which were 
added by,tbo jfardthlis it is.Jcnown ns JHusolmin Ndaik, middle 
Jfiifsii IS an o/(f Siaia. eeitloetteat. It is meatioaed aadsr '&s same 
ofNdsikin Inscription 87 on the Bharhnt stupa in the Central 
Provinces of about n.o. 200 ond in Inscriptions 19 and 21 in the 
Pandu caves about five miles to the south of Ndsik of nearly the 
same age. ,■ r 

The i^rtfthi proverb that Hdsik was settled on nine hillsi supports 
the viovT that the origin of the name, or at least the Brahman 
interpretation of the name, was WavsMMi or the Nine-peaked. Except 
Ohitra^hauta in north which is isolated or nearly' isolated, 
tho hills on which Ndsik is built are spurs stretching from a central 
plateau rather than a line or a group of separate Tiilla , 

Its HBxrqw winding streets and frequent hills aAake Ndsik n 
dfficulfc town to nmmrafond. The foUowing.is perhaps the best. 

. order in which to visit the different parts of tho city. ' Beginning . 

. from tho south, to pass through western and northern Suburbs 
which form modem or Juaratha Nfisik ; then turning by tho north 

probaUe than tho common dori- 
■ration irom rMka nose. tho nose derivation is given holow under 

History, . . = v.. uuu®. 
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to com& back to tlio main crossing of tko river, and, after visiting Chapter XIV. 
Panchvati, to return across the river to BnUji’a toinplo, and pass up pi^cos of Interest 
the IVfm'Ti IBaztlr to the Collector’s oflSco. From tho Collector s office kxsik 

to pass south along one of the main roads to tho City Grosser ■; ‘ 

Tiimdha. From Tiundha to climb south or south-east and visit tho iJKcnpmu 
Jdma mosque which is an old Hcrnddi^nti tcraplo and tho Old Fort 
in the east, and to return to the Trimliak Gate in tho west by tho 
darj/id or Pirzada’s tomb and tho copperamiths’ quarter. The high 
ground near tho davglia commands a view of most of tho southern 
quarters in which there are few olqccts of interest. 

'From tho crooked or seven-stepped well in tho south-west tho tomi 
road turns to tlio north, by the post office and the now mutton -mavkot, 
thronghafairly busy and well-to-do quarter to tho Trimbak Gato. To 
tho north-west, outside of tho Trimbak Gate, tho road runs through 
the Marathi Nava Pura or New Suburb. For n time it passes among 
poor untidy houses, till, after crossing the small dry bed of tho north 
branch of tho Sarasvatij.it reaches a group of largo mansions, most 
of them, like Pdja Bahiidur’s, turning to tho high road only a plain 
side-wall. Beyond tho largo mansions, on slightly rising gi'onnd, is 
tho -northern quarter of tho city, part of tho Pesbwns’ Now Niisik, 
which during the latter half of tho eighteenth century was onriehod 
by tho spoils- of India. It is crowded by large well kept houses. 

The top of one of tho largest mansions, Kdirikar’s or the Poshwa’s 
Old Palace, now the Court-house, commands a view of tho long 
. stretch of rod tiled roofs that slope gently south to tho Sarasvati and 
cover tho rising ground to the south-east of tho stream. To tho 
south-west rise tho iiicturosquo peaks of tho Trimbak range ending 
eastwards in the Pandu Caves hill ; to the west are groves of fine 
trees j to tho north, beyond a thick cluster of house roofs, is tho 
Goddvari and a well-wooded plain with tho Bhorgad-Ramsej hills in 
. tho distance j and to tho oast, hidden by trees, lie tho river and tho 
temples and rest-houses of Panchvati. 

Beyond the Court-houso tho city ends northwards in tho beautiful 
and richly ornamented templo of SundarNdrayan. It stands on rising 
ground near where tho Goddyari enters tho town, and takes its first 
bond to tho right. To tho west of tho tomplo is tho Sati Gate, and on 
- the-river hank, ahoqt fifty yards outside of tho gate, are several plain 
stone platforms which mark tho spot where PLindu widows used to bo 
burned. Across the river, in tho Jiollow of tho first bond, lies 
Bam Kund or IMm’s Pool, the holiest spot in Ndsik, snn-oundod 
by handsome shrines temples and rest-houses, and with tho white 
dome of.Kapdleahvar’s templo rising behind it. To the south and 
east of Sundar Nardyan’s templo lies Aditvdr Poth or tho Sunday 
Ward a quarter chiefly of Sunbis and Brdhmaus, with many 
largo well-built houses. A winding lane leads do\vn a slope past 
the Peshwa’s Now Palace now the Collector’s offiep. From 
tills tne Main Market, a- flat crowded road_, between rows of 
Bweetmeat-Bollers and cloth and hrassworo shops, turns oast to tho 
river, on which it op^ just above the large and rich but plain and' 
ugly tomplo of Baldji. Along tho flat river hank runs a sh-ong 
stone wall, and above the wall rises a row of lofty buildings chiefly 
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Chapter XIV. tomplcs niicl rcsl'Iiotiacs. At tlio ctlge of tho river bank) jiiBtundcr 
Places oflnlcrost. clnstors of small stono slirincs and tombs built in . 

lionoiir of ascetics. In the rivor bed, surrounded by water when tbe 
river j.s in flood, nro majiy toinplos and memorinl buildings. - Clo’O 
at liaiid nro tlio square Kapurtliilln towor nnd tboclujnsy Tarakeibvar 
Icmplo amciircd with whito and red wash, and further north is tho 
elegant oiitliuo of tho black stone temple of Nilkauthoshvnr. 

At the sacred crossing between Bdlnji's and tho Btoeshvar of 
Kdni.shankar’s tomplcs, tho whole breadth of tho river-bed is 
piivod with dressed stono broken by flights of one or two steps 
and by many small Mahddov shrinc.s wliiob arc hidden in times of 
flood. Over tho gimtcr part of tho rivcr-bocl, on tho plinths of 
the temples, across tho sloping pavements, and along the lines of - 
step.s, nro crowds of gaily dressed water-carriers, loungers, and- 
bathers, nicrc is also a sprinkling of nscotics and bdgprs and ' 
groups crossing tho river, for tho stream runs low in the fair season 
and oven during tho rains tho water is seldom moro than waist- 
ticop. On tho low castorn bank, surrounded by water in times of 
flood, stand the black stone tomplcs of Eilmosbvar orNarushankar 
girt wilb a bigb stono wall with a holfi’y in tho contra of tho west 
wall and ornamental corner domes. Further up nro tomplcs of 



Ahalydbdi (1765-1705). Above them, near whore tho sroaustream 
of tho Arnna fulls into the rivor, is Bdm'aFool, its banks coverod . 
with tomplcs sbrincs and rest-houses nnd crowded with pilgrims 
null batlicr. 9 . Boj'ond these are Lukslnnan's Pool nnd Yithob.'vs 
tomiilo, nnd on rising.prround behind BUin's Pool, at tho top of a long 
fliirlit of stono stops, is tho largo wliito-domod tompio of Knpalcsliwir. 
From Kap^lc-shvar, botweea rows of rest-Iioiisos tomples and 
' untidy dwellings, o rough winding raid leads to tho great wall 
that surrounds Bitmji's or Krila Btlm’s temple. Tho templo is in 
tlio centre of a lnrgo_ space enclosed by arcbed cloisters. To tho 
cast of the main building is a Landsomo ossembly-hall, which with 
tlio simple ond massivo masonry of the templo make ono of thb 
baudsomost modern buildings in Western India. About 200 yards 
north-east of BAmji’s templo is Sita Gfampha or Sita^s Gave an 
underground shrino, nnd a few yards to tho north are some old 
banyan trees which aro beliovod to represent the five banyans from 
which Panohvati took its name. Through south Pnnohvati a roughly 
paved road winds back towards the rivor between rows of largo 
irregular houses. Except for its tomples and lino trees Panchvati is 
a place of little intoreat or beauty, A stretch of rock and sand on 
tho low han^, site of tho ohiof fair weather market 

in N^sik. Tho Site of the market commands a good view. of 

Musnlniiin and Marat _ Nasik. The river bank which is fringed with : 
temples snd ^nnos nses shghtly to tho north and is covered with 
largo and ® sinks to tho low tMckly-built 

centre of upwards at first crowded and 

then with fewer hnu«n^ till, near the second bond of tho river, it 
ends in a flat-topped b about oigbty foot above tho river bod, ' . 
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Crossing'bttck from NarusLankar’s tomplo to BAlAji’s tomploj a Chapter XIV. 
short distance along the river hank leads south to the Delhi gate. pi.«„.„7T'f 
From this the Delhi gate road passes south to the Cross or Tiundha. ^ 

Most of the houses in this part of the ciiy aro plain and uglj% hut NAstic, 
some, notably BAMji Thfikm'^s on the right close to tho Tiundha, havo Dacriptioii. 
plain massive teak pillai's with richly caiwed capitals and bnickota 
supporting balconies faced with varied and delicate tracery. From 
the Oro3a.the best way to tho south-oast of tho town is poihaps by 
the Madhali lane .up Ganesh hill and across Sondr Ali to tho Jdma 
mosque. This is a plain stone'building of considerable size and in 
good repair. It is.interesting because a doorway in tho north wall 
and tho principal entrance in tho east show tliat tho mosqno is made 
from an old Hindu temple. Tho tomplo belonged to Mahdlakshmi • 
whose broken imago is said to be kept* in 'a shrine of that goddess 
in a suburb of the same name to the south of tho town. Further 
east, tho high ground ends in tho Now. Fort or Navi Gadhi, whoso 
baro flat top is adorned by a magnificent and very old ban)u,n troo. 

On n small spur to tho north of the Now Fort is tho Potters* 
quarter, and to the north-east of the Potters’ quarter, separated by a 
deep hollow, is the bare top of tho Old Fort or Juni Gadhi. Tho old 
gateway and walls havo been carried avfay and no trace of building 
is left except a.small ruined mosque on its western crest. The east 
Bombay-AOTa road passes round tho foot of tho old fort, along tho 
hollow of the Ndgjluri streamlet. It crosses tho rivor by a low 
paved vray built in horso-shoo shape, the road on either side running 
about eighty yards up the rivor. Below tho crossing is a sloping 
pavement for bathing and drawing water, and close to the right 
bank, surrounded by tho stream in times of flood, is tho handsome 
stone temple of Tdlkute. Further down lies tho fony boat with 
two landing piers and raised wire rope. Close to it is the Hindu 
burning-ground. Eastward, beyond tho hollow of tho Ndgjhiri, tho 
south bottk again rises and stretches east in broken hillocks. 

best gonornl view of the rivor and oity oLNfisik is from r,-,,. ' 
Mr. Eaghoji Sdnap’s residence on tho crest of tho high bluff to tho 
west 01 tli 0 old lorfcj a litfclo tolow tho second Lend of tho rivor. 

Down the centre, gay with loungers and bathers, winds the 
hroad Goddvan, its banks lined and its roeky bed dotted with 
sbrines, monuments, and temples. During tho rainy months a 
swift muddy current fills the hed from bank to bank, and in the 
fair, season a clear slender stream winds among tho pavements 
stops, and shrines. Along tho west bank tho high southern bluff 
of Ganesh hill slopes northwards to tho Sarasvati in an Unbroken 
stretch of rod tiled roofs. Beyond the Sarasvati, hidden by trees - 
and broken-by spires and. pinnacles,. tho roofs rise slightly to the' 
high ground at the first bond of the river. In tho centre of the 
low eastern honk, behind its fringe of rivor-side shrines and 
temples, lies the town of Panchvati, its largo rod roofs roliovod by ’ 
the white domes of Kapdleshvar and (he black spire" and gilded 
pinnacle of Rdmji’a temple. To the south stretch rich gardens 
and sugarcane fields, fenced by trees and high hedgerows,. and 
all round are groves of handsome tamarinds, nims, banyans, and 
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ChaptoXIV. |nangoca. Nortli of thoso groves n wooded plain strotclira to'i 
Places of Interest, low tableland whoso ends rise into sharp conical hills, in the css 
KIsik. of winch is carved a group of Jam temples Imon-n asfe 

1 * 100 . t/Minblinr caves. Behind tins nearer i-ango is an irregular 'OT oh] 
of higher and mororuggod hills. Beginning from the ri|hl, the fo 
of tlioBO hills IS known as Johan TfUi the Breast Hill. The-hiehe: 
lovel-toppod lull to tho loft is IWm's Bedstead or B&msej Eilla whor. 
Bain used to rest. Tlio hill with throe knohs iurthor to the left ii 
. . " , y « “■ Shepia, and to tho left of it is Mon 

JfA«/«ri tho_ Silent Old Woman. Fiifthor to tho left and close H 
hand is Sulti/a or tho Cone, tho westmosl point of tho platoau whid 
ends eastwards in tho Clnlmblifir Hill. Behind Snlim, at about tht 
•^mo distance ns ilfojii jlf/ai/ari, is Dlair ot Bkoroad tlieBlacli 
Fort, with an oxcollont quarry from which tho stono of K(ilft Bdin’! 
tomplois said to have boon brought. To tho left tho Inst in the 
rango is Badlondi or tho Hill of Weeping becatisc, it is said 
of the ronghness ‘of tbo pass over it. In clear weather tho ragged 


CUmaU^ 
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tlio Pii'Zildd^a tomb or Darghct^ From bigli ground noar tlio toirl 
the greater part of tho sotithom wards of tho town, in which then 
is Httlo of iutorost, may bo scon. From- tho Dargha ward apatl 
loads wc.st to tho old Coppersmiths’ quarters or Juni. Tdmht iU, 
a busy prosperous part of tho town with" some wolhcarvcd' house 
fronts. Tlio circuit of the toivn is complotod at Trimlmt Sale in 
tho south-west corner of Old TAmbat Ali. ; ' ' • \ 

Tho’ olimato of NAsifc is healthy, and pleasant. Eron in May, 
though during tlid day tho wind is hot, tho nights aro cool and 
rbfroshing. Tho prevailing wind is wostorly. Obsorrotions taken 
botwoon 1874 and 1881 show that for upwards of ton months tho 
wind was from tho west of north and south, and that during ono 
month only it blow from north-east or. south-oast. The avera<'o 
yearly rainfall during tho ton years ending 1880 was 29-36 inohesi 
Tho least fall was 18-14 inches in 1876 and the heaviest 56-07 inches 
in 1878. Tho moan yearly temperature during tho same period was 
74°, tho average maximam being 09° and the .average minimum 48°. 
Tho death-rate for tho some period shows an average of 48-14 the 
thousaad, on abnormaliy high rate in so healthy a chmate'as Hdsik. 
Tho death-rate was lowest, 32-98 tho thousand, in 1871, and highest, 
78-40 in 1878, tho year of unusual rainfall. The great mortality in 
1878 was duo not to cholera or small-pox but to fever and in a less 
degree to bowel complaints, diseases which are always moat fetal in- 
seasons of exceaswe aai^. The death-rate among Musalrndns is 
extremely high. In mr. Sewlett s opinion the' high death-rate' in 
. HAsik is chiefly due to impure water and imperfect drainage. The 

as it IB 
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Tho provorlj Nusih tclittvay t'osdtitfojN^sik was Ecttlcd onnino Chap tcv* XIY. 
hills, supports the view that tho name NAsik is probahly tho Sanskrit pjagjj of Intcicst. 
mvsliilih or tho tiino-pointccl. Tho total of nine bills was probably 
chosen rather for its holiness than its accuracy. Even if tho 
nnnibor was at one tinio correct tho filling of hollows bj' earth and 
ruins has made tho limits of the hills difficult to trace. Their 
onnmeration diircrs; tho following acorns on the rvliole tho most 
generally received and tho most correct account. Beginning with tho 
oast, tho first hill is tho Juni Gadhi or Old Port, an alluvial mound 
Bovontyoroighty foot high and 410 foot long by 320 feet broad, of which 
some fifteen to twenty feet on tho top seem to bo artificial. Tho 
north sido, which overhangs the river, is steep and to tho cast south 
and west deep gullies cut it off from tho rest of tho town. EKCcpt 
a ruined mosque no trace of its buildings remains. Tho second hill 
lies to tho south-west of tho Old Port. It is known ns tho Now 
Port or Navi Gadhi and was tho site of tho MnsiilmAn Coiirt-hou.so 
and of sovcml largo mansions. Except a fiuo banyan tree and an old 
'oistem almost no trace of tho old buildings remains. Deep hollows 
mark off tho New Fort on tho north tho east and tho south. To 'tho 
west tho ground is on tho samo level ns its flat top. This high 
ground ends southward in tho Pnthdnpmii quarter in a small hill 
called Konlmni Tek or East Koukani Hill. Purthor west it forms 
tho Jogvdda Tok or Jogis’ Hill which is now divided into two parts, 

Jogvdda in tho south and DargUa to tho north, both of which 
' according to local accounts wore included in the early Hindu Jogis’ 
hill.. Tho high central land ends towards tho west in Mhnsrnl Jlill, 
perhaps in Mnsalradn times tho brocade or mashm weavers’ hill, now 
boliovod to bo called after the god hlhnsoba but tbo sbrinc is modern. 

Tho height to the east of Miasrul hill is Dingar All Hill, which 
passes eastwards into tho high lovol of tho west of tho Now Port. 

Between Dingar Ali hill and tho Now Port tlie high central plateau 
ends northward, over tho river in two liills : Maluilakshmi Hill 
. nlso.called Jama mosquo Hill or Sondv Ali Hill on fho cost, and 
Ganpati^s Hill on tho west. Tho ninth hill is an isolated steep height 
on the river bank closely covered with houses, a considerable distanco 
to tho north of Ganpati's hill and between tbo Ndv goto and tho Delhi 
gate. This is called Chitraghanta’a Hill after a shrine of tho goddess 
Chitraghanta on tho hill top. 

The natural- drainage of tho town or kasha of NAsik is north and 
north-east to tho Goddvari j oast and south-east to tho Ndgjhiri, 
which winds round the town to tho_ south and oast and joins tho 
' Godavari close to tho crossing of the oast Bombay-Agra road ; and 
west and north-west into tho Saraavati, which slarta tho woat and 
. . north-west of the town and falls into tho Godavari near tho Delhi 
gate. The Mardtha suburb or yiuro, except a little in tbo north 
which drains into tho Goddvari, diacharges its water east and south- 
east into tho Sarasvati. A small area in tho north of Fanchvati 
drains into the Aruna and. a considerablo section in the south from 
both sides drains into the Ydghddi or Yaruna, Tho rest slopes west 
to the Goddvari. Tho four minor streams, tho Ndgjhiri, Sarasvati, 

Aruna, and Ydghddi, are dry daring tho fair weather' and seldom 
havo much water except in tho highest floods. Tho Goddvari which 
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Chapter XIT. either directly or in^ectly receivoS'the whole of the toW drainage 
Ilaces of Interest. through N^sikin a double curve or inverted S from north-wjat 

‘■to 'south-east. - The first part-bf its course within .town, limits is 
towards the east. 'Near the ford, between Jenappzis steps on therJght 
and the Bdngar landing on the loft, it takes a^.gradnal bend 'to the 
south-east and fio^vs south-east between Pauchvati and Ndsik about ' 
'.,800 yards as ' far as. the Ashra gate where it turns to the aosL 
At its widest the river-bed is about two hundred yards broad. ‘ ^ost 
of the bottom is trap rock but there are patches and hollows of 
. coarse sand. ■ The whole breadth of the river is not covered with water 
except in high fioods. During much of the- rains there is a broad . 
margin at the sides and patches'of dry rock in the centre of th'estream. 
In the fair season the stream shrinks to a narrow thread, and towards 
iho. close' of the hot weather the cuirent almost ceases. Eveaat 
the driest, especially in the upper part of the river, are several largo- 
' paved' -pools whose water almost never fails. All -the year round 
pilgrims come to drink and to bathe in these pools and on the stops 
- which line gr^f part of the river-bed townspeople come to wash 
clothes and vessels and to draw water; and at the level sandy pafcohes 
.cattle come to. drink. Except when there is a strong scour' during - 
the rains the river wateis much defiled initspassage through the city. 
The -city of-Ndsik includes, three main parts. Old Ndsik 
. -Pahchvati.on-the east or -left bank of the river; nuddle Matk 
built bn "inn hills on the right bank .of the river to the south of 
Panchvati ; and modeti'n Ndsik also oh'' the right bank of the rivicr 
to the west of Panohvati and to the north ond west of middle Nwik. 
Tlarly Niisik or Pnnchvoti is built- on. the flat-rich loDd which, 

stretches along the left bank of the river. It indados tvro dirmons, 
■Paadbmti proppr in the .west Btrotching from the Arraa stamm m 
north-wW w the Taruna' or yrfghddi stream on tho .south-east 
» distance of about 500 yards. To the south of the Ydgliddi is a 
considerable iarolot kiioivn as GanesLvddi or Ganpnti's village, 
Panchvati, so called live banyan or vat tree's, bosidcs its temple,s 
and ruined Mnrdthi mansions, has many largo rcst-honses several 
of which 'havo been built within tho last- four years by Bhdtia 
merchants of Bombay. Tho inhabitants are Brilbrnohs, Gavlis, 
•Sonars, mMons, religious beggars, Kunbis, SMlis, Kolis, Bhils, and 
Komtis. oomo of them , are woll-to-do and some nre poor. Tho 
castorn parts of Pswchvati on botli sides of tbe cast Bouibay-Acra 
roiid woll iroodcd 'writh some lofty and beautifully ffrown 
tamarind and h.-inyan trees. ' ® 

The’ or tojTO of Ndsik is hounded on the north by tho river, 

ontheeasUhe oast Bomhay-A^road soparatesitfrom 

Boburbs Koliv.Wa, on tho south the station 

road separates it from Mahulukshrai and tho groat Mhiir quarter, on 
■: ^cst ‘te Navapum md and the SarhsTati separata Tt ^rn 

Navapuraer the New Suburb, and on tho north-west and part of tho 
j,orththo 03’t from tho northern suburb MS 

The iasla or town of Adak may for convem on'ee ho divided inZ Zo • 
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parts .by aline wbiob passes east tbrongb tbe Trimbak- gate up Chapter XIY. - 
the paved slope of the _Pinidri Ghdt across .Xdzipara road and of Interest. 

Bankar Ali, and then by an imaginary line north-east and east across 
the New Port or Navi Gadhi hill and down the hollow between the •• , 

Old and the New Fort hills east to the site of the old Darbdr gate. - Suh-mmom. 

Of these two divisions that to the north is the Jtasba or town proper 
and that to the south is the Kdaipnra or Nazi's suburb. The toha 
■proper includes fourteen main divisions. These are, beginning in 
the north, Somvdr Pcth, Chiti-aghanta, "Vakil's Quarter, Mhasrul . 

■Rill, Tdmbat aH, Dargha, Dingar Ali, an unnamed block for 
which Madhali is suggesteA Ganesh PLffl,* Budhvdr Peth, Sonar 
Ali, Ndikvadipura, ■Kumhhd.rvdda, and Jnni Gadhi or the Old 
Port." The Kdzi’s suburb, beginning from the west, includes 
Konkanipnra, JogvadR,Multd,npnTa, Kalllpnra,Kdzipnra,,TJrdn Bazar, 

Ohopmandai, Kathada, Pathanpura, and Navi Gadhi or the New 
Port. The limits of the sub-divisions are complicated and in some 
cases are disputed. The simplest 'way to desoribe their boundaries 
-and relative positions seems to he, keeping the southem division 
distinct from the northern- division, to begin at the Trimbak gate in 
"the west, pass east through the southern quarters to the New Port; 
then to describe the northern division beginning from the Old Port in - 
the east and .working hack to the centeal Cross or Tiundhaj from' 

Tiundhato cross norui-east to the river, pass north to the Delhi gate,' 
and then south through the western quarters to Trimbak gate. - 
. On'entering the town by the Trimbak gate and passing along the 
Pinjdri Ghdt road the land on the left or north is in the Jogvdda 
Buh-divisiqn. JoovAba on the north is separated by the Pinjdri 
Ghdt from Dargha,. the head-quarters of thePirzddds, one of the 
two leading Musalmdn families of Ndsik ; on the east the Kdzipura 
gate road separates it from Kdzipnra ; on the south it is bounded 
by MuUdnpura j on the 'south-west by Eohkanipnra ; and on the west • 
it ends in a point at Trimbak. gate. Jogvdda hill which fills the 
eastern .part of the division and stretches north into the Dargha 
division is one of the nine hills of Ndsik, and is said to have been a 
settlement of Jogis when Ndsik was taken by the Mnsalmdns. 

The people, who are aU Mnsalmdns- chiefly messengers and dnst- 
wnshers, are generally badly ofi living in poor houses. Koheanifuba, 
the south-west division of the town, is called ’ after a settlement of 
Nonlrnni Mnsalmdns who are chiefly rice-dealers and are wdl-to-do 
living in middle class houses. It is honnded on the north by 
Jogvdda, on the cast by Kalalpnra, and on the south and west 
. by tbe station -road. Tbe north-west end of Jogvdda hill is 
known as West Konkani Tek or. hill, to distinguish it from East 
Konkani hill in Pathdnpura. Multanpuea, which lies ,to the 
north-east of Konkanipura, stretches as far east as the Kjfizipura 
gate road. It is hoimdod on the north by Jogvdda, on the east by 
Kdzipnra, on the south by Kaldlpura, and on the west by 
Konkanipura. The people of this suh-division are chiefly MusalrnSns 
who sell bombils and other dry fish. Th^ are badly off, most of them 
living in poor and small honses. To the south of Multdnpniais the 
small somewhat ill-defined quarter of the pulse-dealers or Knl.^.Tg 
known as Kaldlpura. Tho people are most of them well-to-do and 
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Chapter .XIV. live in good houses. KaiAiiPuea is hounded on the north bj 
riacesof Interest. on the east by Urdu Baziir and Ohopmandaij on the 

sonth by the station road^ and on the Tvest by ILonkanipura. To 
the^ east of Kaldlpura is Chopmandai, the market gardeners' qnailer, 
which, except a fewhonses that straggle south tethe JIhaTviida,llts 
to the north of the station road. Ohopmasdai, apparently the fael 
market, is hounded on the north by the southern fringe of Kdziplna 
which is known as Urdu Baziir, on the east by Urdu Bazdr, on 
the south by Ae Mhdrrdda, and on the west by Kalalpnra Tlic 
people of this sub-division are mostly Mdlis, hosbaudmon and 
Togetable-sellers. They are a middling class, living in middling and 
poor houses. Prom Chopmandai Urdu Bazar passes east as &r as 
the Bhagur gate, the houses lying chiefly along tlio north side of tbs 
Urdu Bazdr road between Kaldlpura and the Bhagur gate, Dbdu 
BazXb is bounded on the north by Kdzipura, on the east by 
Kathada, on the south by Chopmandai, and on the wesiby Kalillpnm 
The people are turners, Thdkurs, Pardeshi Teiis, and MnsalmdnS, 
most of them turners, fruit-sellers, hide-dyers, and horse-shoors. 
They are not well off and live in middbng and poor housoa To tbo 
north of Urdu Bazdr is KiziPUEA, the settlement of the Kdzi 
Sdheb, the founder of one of the two leading Mnsabndn families 
of Ndsik. It is bounded on the north by Bndhvdr Peth, on the east 
by Pathdnpura, on the south by Urdu Basatr, and on the west 
by Multdnpura and dogvdda. Tbo people of this sub-division an) 
Musalrndns and Sliimpis, most of them well-to-do and living in 
middle class houses. To the cast of Kiizipnra, and separated from 
it by Bnnkar Ali, is PathAntora. It is bounded on tho north by 
17’dikvddipuni, and Navi Gadbi,on the east by Kathada, on tho south 
by Kath.adn, and on tho west by Kdzipura. Tho poopio of this 
sub-division aro Mnsalmdns, CbambhSrs, Mi!lis, and Siilis, They 
ore not well off, most of fliom living in poor liousos. To tho sonth of 
Pathdupora, stretching far to tho south-east with somewhat uncertain 
limits, is tho large quarter of Kathada or tho Balcony, callod after 
an ornamental balcony which .adorned an old Mnsalradn mansion 
KATBAns is boiinded on the north by Pathdnpiim, on the north-east 
by tho high mound of Nnvi Gadhi, on the cast beyond tho Bombay- 

1 ° 0*^ fishermen's quarters, on tho sonth hv 

Hahdlakslimi and a few outlying houses of tho Mlidrs’ quarter cud 


” . , J. • ana lUO Urail JJnZSr. Tho nnnnTn nt 

Sey we b”% offrmMt S thSSn 
To the north of Kuthoda is nIw Knm « 

flat-topped mound crowned by In Wgh 

the site of tlio Mnsabndn 

once covered by tho houses of theehiof 

all traces of thorn havo been removed ^ But almost 

known as tho Darlriir gate road n 0“ tho north a deep gulloy 
S"'" , — ,3 j .separates tho Now " ‘ 
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division of tlio town. To Uio north-east of the Dnvhar gate hollow Chaptoi^XIV. 
is the Old Fort which, without any building cxcopl a small mosque, places of Interest, 
occupies tlio extreme north-east corner of the town* To tho north- 
west of the Now Fort, separntod from ithy a. deep gully, is tho _ 
KuMBHAnviDA or Potters’ quarter. On tho cast it stretches to Sub-DtniMM. 
the end of tho spur on which it is built, on tho south it is hounded 
by Navi G-adhi, on the west it passes into NSikvAdipnra, and on tho 
north-west it is bounded by SonAr Ali or tho Jdma mosquo quarter. 

The people are all Kumbhdrs, pottoi-s and brick and tile makers. 

NAiKvAuiroRA, to the south-west of KnmbharvAda, is iuhnbiled by 
poor MusalmilnSj somoUincs said to be converted Bhils, but there 
must have been a largo foreign intennixtnrc ns many of them 
have markedly Musnlmdn faces, long and high-featured with full 
beards. It stretebes north almost to tho river near Kotki gate. On 
tho oast is Kiimhharvdda, on tho south is Pathdupura, and on tho 
west is Budhvilr Peth. To tho west of Ndikvddipura, and to tho 
north-west of Pathdnpnra, from which it is separated by Kdzipura, 
is BtronvAn Petit. It is bounded on tho north by Ganosh and 
Sondr Ali hills, on the east by Ndikviidipura, on tho south by 
Kdzipura, and on the "west Kdzipura gale road sopai’atos it from 
Dar^ia and Dingar Ali. Tho people are mostly Brdhmans, Thdknrs, 

Tolls, and Otdris, tho Brdhmans and Thdkurs well-to-do londownors 
and moneylenders, tho others not well off. Some of the houses nro 
rich and several of them liavo fine wood carving. To tho south-west 
ofBudlivdrPethis Darghdpura called after tho tomb and mosque of 
the Pirzada family which occupies what in early Hindu times was tho 
north part of Jogvdda hill. Tho pooplo of this sub-dmsion, wlio 
are chiefly Musalmdns and Manoris, aro well off, most of them 
living in middle class houses. Darqha is bounded on tho north by 
Dingar Ali, on tho oast by Budhvdr Poth, on tho south by Jogvada 
and on tho west by Old Tdmbat Ali or tho Coppersmiths’- 
- quarter. To tho north of Budhvdr Peth and between it and 
tho river is Sondr Ali bill. SonAb Ali, so called bcoanso 
it was formerly occupied by goldsmiths includes tho Jdmn 
mosque, Mr. ^Baghoji's house, and somo well-carved dwellings. 

It runs north to the river between, tho Ketki and Ashra gates, on 
the north-east is tho Old Fort and HuinbhdiTddn, on tho cast is 
Ndikvddipura, on tho south Bndhvdr Peth, and on tho West Ganesb 
hill. Tho people are Sondrs, Yanjdris, Lingdyats, and Gnravs.most 
of them well-tp-do' and living in middle class houses.’ To tho 
west of Sonar Ali is Ganosh hill. Gakksii Hill ends northwards 
in a point at tho Ashra gate, on tho oast tho Ashra gate road 
separates it from Sondr Ali, op the Bo6th is Budhvdr Peth, on 
the west is Dingar Ali, and on tho north-west an unnamed block 
which may be called Madbali. The people "of this division, who 
are chiefly Brdhmans and Kunbis, are well off, most of them living 
in houses of the richer class. To tho south-west of Ganesh hill is 
Dingar hill. Dingar Hill is separated on the north by tho ATodliali 
lane from the unnamed block which has been .called Madhali on 
the east it is bounded by Ganosh hill and Biidhvdr Poth, on tho 
soutli by Dargba, and on tho wesi: by Mhasrul hill. Tho people 
are Brdhman moneylenders and beggars and Koshti and Sfili 
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Chapto ZIV; Basket-sellers and weWs. Thej are mostly well o£P, liVin&m 
Places of Interest “Oiises of the richer class. -On the north'-west Dingar All rans in' 
KTisnc. ^ ^0 like Ndsik Cross or Tiundha. To.tbe north of Din'gar 

Sul'Divmom nnnamed block for which the name Madhnli is suggested,- 

• Mad^li runs north to the river between the Ishra and Ndv gates. 
On the north the N^y gate road sqiarates it Jrom Chitraghantaj on 
the north-east is the river, on the south-east is Gancsh hill, on the 
sooth Dingar Ah, on the west Tiundha Cross, and on the north-west 
an unnamed block which lies between the Nav gate road on the 
south-east and the Delhi ^te road on the north-west. This-hlock, 

. which forms port of Ohitraghanta, is sometimes known as tlis- 
J^akils* qiuarter. The Tinndha or Gross ^ gets its name frwn tlu 
tin-vadh or Ikiple Slaughter by Sdm of the giants !ELhar the ass- 
faced, Dhshan the ngly-faoed, and Trishira the throe-headed. It 
may be considered^ the heart ol-the town and is the meeting-plnco; 
of five main roads, the. Ndv ^to road bn the north-cast, tlis. 
Madhali lane on the ,sonth-eos|, the Old Tdmhat Ali road on lho 
south, Bhadrakdh’s lane on the west, and the Delhi gate road on 
the north. At this place the Holt is burned every March- April aud 
garlands of mango leaves, stretched across each of the four main- 
roads show that like other orosses this Tinndha -is feared os-'a 
gattering place for ^irita At the Tinndha end of tlie Delhi gftte 
road on the west side is-Bfildji Thdknr’s house one of the finest 
specimens of wood carving in N&sik, The unnamed block or 
■ 'Vakil’s Qoabtek to the north of the Tiandha Gross'is bonnded on 
the north-east by Chitragbonta hill, on the south-east by the 
block which hoa been called Madhali, on the sonth by the Tiundha 
Cross, and on the wesfr by .Somvfir Both.' To the north of the 
YaMl’s and Madhali quarters is Ohitraghanta with a high steep 
hill whoso eastern fcce.slopos to the river between the Nilv and the 
Delhi gatoa OHiTKAOHAKrA, which takes it name from a small 
shrine to Chitragbonta dovi on the bill top, is on the north separated 
by the Delhi gate rood from Somvnr Both, on the east it is bounded 
by the river, on the south by the MadhaU and Vakil’s ouarters - 
and on the west by Somvfir Both. The people, whnre mosS 
Brdhtnans and Sutfirs, are, well off, and live in imddlo class houses^ 

To the north-west and north of Ohitraghanta is Somvdr Sth S 

the south or right bank 

- SoM^li &■« iiil* iK,* JirisS'rf tte’ZKabSl m 

To the sonth of SomvdrBoth mL™ "l hiir®? 
considorablo number of ruined maSa 3 " 

contains in the north-west the beanS? spaces. 2t , 

the finest speramen of wood work in Sis.k nmWoT® ® 
the west side of-R^nilth lane the smolL but 3 / ‘ ^ 

to.1 .1 n..e.A kot ‘fArUSiX S 
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arc Brilitnans, Knnbis, Nbfivis, and Tliaknis, avo generally vrell-to-do Chap^ XIV. 

and live in large ricli bonsca, Muasudi. is scpai-ated on the gf Interest 

north by Bhadralcdli’s Innc from Somvilr Peth, on tljc cast it 

is separated by the Old Tstrabat Ali road from Dingar Ali, on tho Nasik. 

south it is bounded by Dargha and Old Tilmbat Ali, on tlio south- Suh-Din*iom, 

rrest by Old T.^inbat Ali, .and on tho west by tho Sarasvati. Oi,d 

TAjibat Ali is tho extreme sonth-west corner of Itasha proper. It 

is bounded on tho north by Mhnsrul hill, on tho cast by llargha, 

on tho south hy Jogvdda, and on tho west by tho Sarasvati. It is n 

rich quarter with many houses of well-to-do coppersmiths. Among 

tho mder houses uro one or two fronts carved in tho double-lotus 

and chain pattern. 

The main pwa or suburb in Ndsik is tho modern or JIardt ha town Suhvrht. 

to tho west .and north-west of tho Mnsalmdn city from which it is 
separated by tbc stream of tho Sarasvati. The Mardtho town is 
divided into two nearly oqnal sections by tbo Navdpura road which 
runs north and south. lu tho south of Navnpura to tho south of tho 
Trirabak gate road is a small quarter known as Khadkdla or (lio 
rocky, whoso limits stretch south to the mutton morket and Dhondo 
hlahudcv’s fountain. Tho people of this sub-division aro Mnsalmdns, 

PArsis, MArwAr VAtia, Bbobis, Moobis, .Tingnrs, and Bbnngis. They 
are mostly well-to-do and live in good houses. To the north NavAvuiu 
. stretches from tho Trirabak to tho Hhtti gato road. Prom tho Ilatti 
I ^'ti> road it strotchos north-east to near tho Posbwa’s Now Palace 
now tho Collector’s office. About tho Collecloi’’8 office is a small 
' quarter known as tho PuL or hridgo from an old MarAthi oulvort 
across the Sarasvati. It is inhabited by Br.Ahmans, Sondrs, MArwilr 
, and GujarAt Vdnis, Sbirapis, Kfiebis, IlnlvaiB, and BoborAs, all woU 

I oEF, living iu rich and largo houses. Tho wholo of tho inhabited 

quarter to tho north of tho Hatti gato road and tho Pul op main 
i market road, which runs from tho Collector’s offico east to tho 

j river at BdlAji’s temple, is included in tho Aditvdr Peth, so called 

> from a Sunday cloth market which nsed to ho held in it Tho 

■ inhabitants aro Brahmans, Telis, MArwAr VAnis, Kunbis, Vanidris, 

Londris, Tdmhats, and TAmbolis. Most of thorn aro well off and 
I livo in rich houses. 


I 

r 



Of suburbs -distinct from tho pura proper or Mordtha suburb 
thoro aro, in tbo soutli boyond tho station road, tho Mhdrs’ and 
Butchers’ quarters. Purther cast is a small suburb named after a 
shriuQ of MahAlakshmi. Boyoud Mahfilakshmi, to tho south-east of 
the town, aro tho fishers and grasscutters’ quarters, and further 
north Kagdipnra or tho paper-makers’ suburb. 

The 1881 census returns showed a population of 24,101, of whom 
20,472 were Hindus, 344G MusalmAns, 142 Christians, and 41 Pdrsis. 
This gives an average density of sixty-seven to tho square aero over 
the whole area (357 acres) of NAsik town. As rogards condition tho 
people of Ndaik may ho arranged under four classes, tho rich with 
yearly incomes of more than £100 (Es. 1000), the nppor middle with 
£100 to £50 (Rs. 1000-Es. 500), the lower middle with £50 to £20 
(Rs. 500 -Rs. 200), and the poor with less than £20 (Rs. 200) Of 
the rich there axe from 100 to 150 families. They aro chiefly priests 
Government servants, lawyers, landlords, pensioners, traders! 

,B 23-60 
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Chapter' ZIV. moneylenders, and eoppersmiths. Of the upper middle class three 

Places of Interest. ^lonses, belongingto thesameelassesaetherich. Of 

j.. bhe lower middle class there are 400 to SOO families, belongiagtotha 

same classes with the addition of some oilmen and tailors. Of the 
poor there are 1800 to 2000 himilies, chiefly retail sellers, craftsmsa 
except coppersmiths, and a few oilmen and tailors, hnsbandmcu, . 
labourers, wanderers, and beggars. 

Daihj Life. Except Government servants whose office hours last from ten to 
five, men of all classes work from seven to twelve, dine and rest for 
two hours, work from two to six, snp abont eight or nine, andretiro 
to rest abont ten. Among the rdoh the women rise abont half-past sir 
or seven, clran the heai4h, bathe generally at home, help to make 
ready the midday meal, dine after their husbands, rest till tffOj go 
to the temple to worship or bear sacred books or sew or embroider 
at home, help in making the supper, and retire to rest about ten. 
Except that they rise about six, and bring water, bathe in tbo riser, 
and visit the temple in the moniing, middle class women pass tbe 
day like the rich. Poor women, except among Brdhmans and 
other high classes, rise ahont four and grind grain till daylight- 
Then after a light breakfast, they work till about twelve, dine, 
and rest. After two they work till about six, make supper ready, 
and after supping go to bed abont nine. A husbandman's wife 
teikos his brealrfast to the field abont nine and going home makes rosdy 
diimer abont twelve. In the afternoon she does house work and m 
the evening makes snpper ready and sups. In busy, times she takes 
her husband his breakfast at nine and his dinner at twelve, and, 
after a two hoars’ rest, works with him in the field till evening- 
She bathes at home or in the river about once a week or a fortnight, 
and goes to the temple four or five times in the year, on Sankranl 
(Janoaiy), Shivralra (iPebrna^), Eamnavmi(A-prlii,), Divali (October-' 
November), and Kdrtihi Ekddashi (November), and on eclipses. i 
The rich generally live in their own houses, which if let might 
command a yearly rent of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-Rs. 100). Thoylinvo one 

to£l5 ffis. 100-Rs. 150), and one or ftvo buffaloes and a cow.» Few 

£93 to £3/fl® oVrVnT°““? ^ocWldren, varies from 
to £10 (Rs S £7 10s. 

^ 800-ns 200 m j marriage costs £80 to £200 

fOO'to .•0120 (Rg ' boa*'' no ornaments aro given, 

(Rs lOO . Rs ‘=“sts £10 to £20 

(RS. lUU-Ks. 200) j and a birth £5 to £10 (Rs. 50- Rs. 100).» 
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•TIpptsr mlddlo class familios live in houses with a yearly rout of Chapter XlV. 
£5 to £7 10s. (Bs. 50-Ils. 75); sorvnuls cost them about £2 pwoq ofTnterDst. 
(Rs. 20) a year, food from £20 to £35 (Rs. 200-lls.350), clothes 
from £4 to £3 (Rs. 40-R3. 50) j a son’s marriage from .£50 to £100 W®*. 

•{Rs.500-Rs. 1000), aud a daughter's from £40 to £C0 (lls. 400- Hvinj- 

.Rs. 600) ; a death about £10 (Rs. 100) ; audabirthfrom .tt to £7 10s. 

(Rs. dO-Rs. 75).^ Lower middle class families live in houses with 
a yearly rout of £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25 -Rs, 30) ; their servants cost 
them about 9s. (Rs. 4^) a year, their food £18 to £24 (Rs, 180- 
Es. 240), their olothos £3 to £3 lOs. (Rs. 30-Rs, 35) ; a sou’s 
maiTiago £40 to £70 (Ha.400-Rs. 700), and a daughter’s £30 to 
£50 (Rs. 300-Rs. 500) j a death £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-Rs. 60), and a birth 
£4 to £5 (Rs. 40-Hs. 50).- The poor live in houses with a yearly 
rent of 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-R3. 4), tlio barber and woshennau cost 
them Gs. (Rs. 3) a year, food £10 to £15 (Rs. lOO-Rs. 150), clothes 
£110s. to £2 (Rs.15-Hs.20), ason’smaiTingo £8 to .£15 (Rs.BO- 
Rs. 150), and a daughter’s £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-Ra. 100), a death £2 
.to £3 (Rs. 20-Rs. 30), aud a birth 10s. to £l 10s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 15).3 
The follomng is a short summary of tho present strength and 
condition of the different classes of townsmen : < 

PniESTS, of whom thoro are about 1300 families, are found in all 
parts of the city. They are of two main classes Hindus and hlusal- 
mitna. The Hindu priests, who are almost all Brilhmans, live ohiolly 
iu Panohvati and in NowNdaik or Navdpura. Of those about fifty 
have heredilary supporters or yajm&ns; the rest have no Bottled 
mcome, some of them being family and others templo priests. 
ihosQ who have hereditary supporters take charge of their supporters 


girls 60, labour Ib. 50, misoolIanooHs Es, 400, total Bs. 2000 : Dcjitli. wood Rs R 
pnest Rs. 5^ money gifts to Eribinan beggars or qandhdkthal B». 50, grain and clotll 
m Ks 40” totalRs. 188 , Birth, conhSXlmrgc 

JRa.2o, gitta to BrAbmona Ra, 25, aweetmoaU Ra.lS, iMstol-Icaf and musicians Hb JO 

t!ioteo 5“^” obirgoTfwT’giri 

teW and 

tho man a four-yoar turban Rs 16 noir. ^r „ • . i ?! “Pi 4 bodices at ns. 8 : 
and a pair ot^hlics Rs. U " tui b% XlJ? ?’• ®’ “ 

ornaments Ra. 400, clotlica Rs. 20ol[ food^Us 300 Siftritv^lf«”rn°*n b innrrinpo, 
labour Bs. 25. Th. ™s of a daug^SiSo U Sio »™o’c«cr^^^^ 

.arono ornaments. Death, wood Rs. 8. priest Ra in S?i 

'aajiCaddn Rb, 23, an»iafcAorc/t Rs, 25, misceUancous’Ra 

.Es?in ®”' 

ns. H; 

Rs.4, four ooats «t.l2 aus. and ono Jair oTsTcIe. Eo 1 , Z 

280, for both boy and rirl 01041 . 0 ^^. litn j 
Es. 200, charity Rs. 40, fitowoiks and oil Ita. 15, miscollMimna uS w .i?' 
S?:.?’ fiifta gantVidlishat Es. 20, sapladdn^ 

Birth, confinement Rs. 16, ceremonies Rs G cha^v R» a “""“‘(mrcA Rs. 20. 
Rs. 10, feast on twelfth day Rs. 10 ; toS Hs 40 I?”*'® 

last three itoM are greater on the birth of a ajn tban^of a 4 ^ 10 ?“ 

“Tho details are : Clothes, the woman 2 robes at a i° . r. 

man a two-year turban Es. 4, two pairs of w^steloths' at Tte 2® i^^ice at Bo. 1 j tlio 
and o mpeo pair oi shoes j tho boy and girl tog^W cMt 

=KS:- * a 
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Chapter ZI7. and officiate at the different ceremonies when they visit N&ih' as ' 
Haces ^Interest, P%rims. Almost all of these men are well off, living in large lionses, 
able to save, and occasionally lending money.* None of the wives 
of the Brdhinans, who earn their living as priests, do anything bat 
honsework. All send their boys to school teacliing them Mnnitbi 
and a few English, and striving to get theminto Government service, 
in which many have risen to high positions. Of Mnsalmdn religions 
officers, besides the Nazis and Firzddds who -are well-to-do and, 
much respected, there are several houses of priests or mullm, and 
mosque servants or mujdvars. These are generally poor and eke _ 
oat a very small stipend by the practice of some calling 'or mft. 

Lawyert. Lawvees, of whom there are about twenty-five houses chiefly in 

New Ndsik, are all Brdhmans except two Thdkurs or Brahma-, 

■ Kshatris. All of them both Brahma-Kshatris and Brahmans are 

rich and save." Their wives do house work generally with the help 
of servants. Their boys goto school and learn English. Soma of 
them have risen to high places in Government service. 

aovemtaeni GOVERNMENT SERVANTS, nnmbering 300 houses, live in all 
Servants. the town. They are Brahmans, Prabhus, Kunbis, ilaritthns, Mdhs,_ 
Vanjdris, Musalmdns, Pdrsis, and Christians. Of the Bribrnans 
some hold high places in the revenue, judicial, and police branches 
of the service, others are clerks, and a few are messengers nw 
constables; the Prabhus are cluefly clerks and a few hold hi^ 
revenue and judicial posts ; the Kunbis are - messengers and one is 
a clerk; the Mardthiis are messengers and constables; the Malisnto 
messengers and constables and one is a clerk; there are five 
"Vanjilris, one a clerk, two messengers, and two constables; the 
Musalmdns are constables and messengers, one or two of them are 
clerks, and some hold high posts; of the Pdrsis and Oliristians a 
few hold high positions as ma^tratos and in tlio police. Of Gov- 
ernment servants only those in high positions are able to save. 
Their wives do nothing hut house work, and all but a few messengers 
and constables send their boys to school. 

Practitioners. Besides the civil surgeon and hospital assistant, tliero are about 

eight Pbactitioners. Five of these are Brdhmans known as coidww 

and ono is a Mnsalmdn hahim. Tho vaidyas livo in the Sfaratha and 
the Imirn in the Musalmnn quarter of the city. Except that the 
Uldm bJeods they perform no surgical operations. They aro called 
in oases of sickness, and are generally paid about an anna a visit, 
besides the pnoo of the modicino and a present of 2s. to £5' 

neither save nor 

lend money but are foirly off, freo from debt, and living in good 
^usos with a yMriy rent of £2 to £2 8s. (Ks. 20 - Rs. 24). 

BO to school. 


midwives, 

malras. 


and 


1,1 1 TT .. fiuit luum, xiaiams 

blMd, Ua^m Kunbi and Toli women act as 
Vaidua bleed nud prescribe pills or 


'betaih nre given niiovo pp. 37.33. 
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0£ Meu of Means tlioro rto aliout twonty-tlireo families, fifteen Chapter XIV. 
landlords and about eight G-ovornmont pensioners. Of the landlords places of Interest, 
or iiidmddrs, some are Briilimaus who live in the now, and others are Kasik 
M nsahnans who live in the old part of the city. Partly from tho 
number of dependents, and partly from tho large sums they spend 
on man’inges and other coromonics men of this class are badly off. 

Most of tlTem are in debt. They send their boys to school and some 
of them have risen to high posts in Govoriimeiit service. Tho 
Government pensioners are BrAhmaiis, MnsalmAns, JIaratliits, and 
Mhars. One is a Shimpi. They are well-to-do and ednento their 
children chiefly for Government service and ns pleaders. 

Of Monby-Lendetis, tho chief ai-e Brahmans of all snb-divisions ilontu-laultrt. 
and Mdrwdir and GujarAt Yanis. Tho Brahman money-lenders 
who numbei’ seven to ton families are almost all settled in now 
Ndsik. They arc sober, fairly thrifty and hardworking, and woll- 
to-doj Bomo of them with capitals of £.2.500 to £5000 (Its. 25,000- 
Es. 50,000), and one with a fortune of nearly £00,000 (lls. 0,00,000). 

They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 
(Es. 50-Ra. 100). Their women do nothing hut house work and 
are helped by seiwants, and their ho 3'8 go to school from seven to 
fifteen learning MarAthi and a few English. Thoj’ lend money to 
traders, husbandmen, and Innss-workors chiefly for trade purposes, 
but sometimes to meet maiTiago and other special private expenses. 

The advances are made soraotimos on tho security of land, houses, 
and ornaments, and sometimes on personal security. Their rates of 
interest vary from six per cent when gold and silver ornaments nro 
pledged, to twenty-four per cent on personal security. Except when 
gold and silver are pledged bonds nro alwaj’s taken. Two books 
are kept, a day-hook called rojndma or Ichardaj and a lodger or 
hhdtdvahi. Though they often take their debtors into the ci^^l court 
they bear a good name for patience and fair dealing. IfArwar 
and Gujardt money-lenders number seven to ton houses chiefly in 
now Ndsik. They are most hai'dworking sober and thrifty, hut 
very, harsh and grasping. They are well off, some of them with 
capitals of £5000 to £7500 fRs. 50,000 - Rs. 75,000), living in 
houses of . their own worth a yearly rent of £6 to £10 (Rs. 50- 
Rs. 100) . Their women do nothing but houso work, and tboir boys 
go to Bcbool from seven to sixteen, and learn Mardtbi at scbool 
and Mdrwiiri and GujarAti at homo. They make advances to tradora 
shopkeepers and husbandmen, chiefly for trade purposes and somo- 
timcB to meet marriage and other private expenses. Thoy always 
require bonds and sometimes take houses fields and ornaments in 
. mortgage. Their nominal rates of interest are the same ns those 
charged by BrAhman money-lenders. In addition to tho interest 
when making an advance, under the name of discount, manddi 
manote, and hatia, they levy special cesses each of two to five per 
cent on the amount borrowed. They keep the same hooks as 
Brahman money-lenders. As creditors they have a bad nome for 
harsh and unsorupulous if not dishonest practicos. Besides 
• Brahmans and Yanis a few Kaldls or pulse-sellers, a tailor, an 
oilman, a YanjAi’i, a Konkani Musalmdn, and one or two copper- 
smiths lend money. Money-lenders’ clerks are almost all RrAh- 
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Chapter XIV. mans. They write Modi and Gujarati and a foY. English, and are 
Places oflnterest. £1 to £4 (Bs. 10-Es. 40) a month. 

Monet-changers, oTsardfs, nnmberingabontten houses, are chiefly 
Brahmans settled in the new town. They are patient and thrifty 
and fairly welUto-do with capitals of £10 to £100 (Rs.l00*Es. 1000). 
They live in houses of their own, worth a yearly rent of 12!. to 
£1 4s, (Bs. 6-Es. 12); their women do nothing but house nwlt, 
and their boys go to school, where many of them learn Englbh. 
They gladly enter Government service and some have risen to lugh 
positions. The money-changer sits in his shop or by .the roadside, 
buying and selling ornaments, and changing copper and silver coins 
or copper coins and kavdi shells. Those who sit by the roadside are 
‘ called MenbAjdris. They give copper for silver and iavdis for copper 

without charge, but levy a quarter of an ama when they give shvcr 
for copper, and an eightii of an ama when they give copper for katdu. 
Besides these Brdhmans, one or two Shimpis, a Khatri, a Thdknr 
or wood-turner, and a Kunbi, earn their living as money-changers, 
' Kavdi shells are brought from the coast by grocers and spice-dealers 

' and ore mneb used in the vegetable markets. Poor boys, Knnbis 

Sondrs Shimpis and Brahmans, buy them from the grocers at ten per 
“ cent discount, and hawk them about the market at the rate of oigW 

kavdia to a quarter anna. 

Gbain-deaIiEIIS, numbering 100 to 200 families, are fo^d sH 
over the town. They inolude Brahmans of all kinds, Mni'dto 
Marwfr Pardeshi and Lingdyat Vdnis the last known as Bhetis, 
Thtlkurs or Brahma-Kshatris, KalsUs or pulse-sellers, KhatnSi 
Cutchi Telis, Shimpis, Tanjfiris, Kunbis, Gavlis, Dhangars, and 
Cutchi and Konkani Musalmfins, -They belong to two classes 
wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale merchants, of Yvhom there 
are ^together about twelve, are Maiwdr Vdnis, Koldls, and Konkac 
and Oatohi Musalrndns. They are rich, bringing grain in large 
quantities, chiefly wheat and millets from Khdndesh, and rice fron 
3ie Konkan, and disposing of it to retail sellers. The Cutchi 
.Musalmfins are especially enterprising. They live in houses worth 
ayearly rent of £2 10s, to £5 (Ks. 25 -Bs, 30), their wives do nothing 
but house work, and their boys go to school. The retail grain- 
ded^, who are chiefly Brdhmans, Telia, MdUs, Knnbis, LingW, 
and Shimpis are found in OldKdsik. They often carry on their 
' ■ ?«^«P5“yVJwn-owed capital. As a class they are poor, living 

in houses worth a yearly rent of 6®. to 10s. (Bs. 3-Es. 61. The 
wyes of some Lingdyntsand Telis sell in their shops, and onlyafew 

dealers Thev are i from wholesale gram- 
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■working ns saleswomen and none of their boys going to school. Chapter XIV. 

The MilliB grow their own vegetables, tho others buy from gi^cuCTS. places of Interest. 

They sell to all oonsamors and some of tho Bilgvdns send to Bombay. wi:nt 

Head-loads of fuel aro brought in tho morning for sale in the market 

by Kolis, Bhils, and Mhdrs, and other women. Head-loads of grass 

are brought in the evening by Knnbi and Mdli women. Bhils Mhdrs 

and Kolis bring fuel from a diatanco of ton or twelve miles 

and do not get more than two annan tho head-load. They live from 

hand to mouth. Tho grass is their own property or bought from 

wholesale sellers. It is stacked in largo heaps or ganjis outside tho 

town. These grass stacks are generally tho property of largo dealers 

who buy up entire meadows or kuritns. 

Sugar and Spice Deaeeiis aro of two classes, wholesale and retail. Sugar a«d Spke 
Tlie wholesale dealers number about eight houses. They livo Jitakrf, 
chiefly in tho now town and aro Mdrwdr Ydnis and Catch Musnl- 
mans. They are thrifty sober hardworking and well-to-do ivith 
capitals of £100 to £500 (Rs. 1000 -Rs. 5000), living in houses worth 
a yearly rent of £2 10«. to £5 (Rs.25-Rb. 50), and saving. Their 
women do nothing but housework, and their boys go to school from 
Seven to fourteen. They bring their spices and sugar from Bombay 
and sell to retail dealers.' Of retail sugar and spice dealers there are 
about fifty houses, chiefly Bnlhmans, Marfithi Vdnis, and Cutch 
Musalmdns. Except tho Cutch Mnsalmdns who arc well-to-do, 
importing English sugar and a largo assortment of other articles, 
the retail dealers are not well off. Their capitals vary from £10 to 
£20 (Rs. lOO-Rs. 200), and they live in houses worth yearly rents of 
Gs. to 128. (Rs. 3-Rs. 6). Their women do house work and sometimes 
sell in the shop •, their boys are sent to school. They buy from 
wholesale dealers and sell to consumera. 

Salt-sellers are partly wholesale partly retail. There are only SaMlm. 
two wholesale salt-dealers, one a Mardthi Vdni and tho other a Teli ; 
both of them livo in Navdpura. They aro not men of much wealth. 

The salt comes from the Konkan, almost all of it by rail. The 
dealers either go themselves to Panvel or Pen or buy through their 
-agents one to two railway wagon-loads. Tho retail sellers, who 
are about ^fifty in number, are all oiimon^s and Kunbis’ wives. 

They sell in tho market to consumers and do not make more than 
3d. (2 ms.) a day. 

. Oil-sellers are of two classes, Tdis Pardeshis and Kunbis who OU-Klkra. 
press sweet oil, Ichurdsni and mohfel, and Musalman Bohords, who 
import kerosina or as the people call it gas-light oil. Of Tolls there 
are about 300 houses in different parts of tho town. A few are rich 
wholesale dealers, hut the hulk are retail sellers. Tho wliolesalo 
dealers have their presses aud also buy from tho retail sellers and 
store oil. The retail sellers livo in houses worth a yearly rent of 
6s. to 12s. (Rs. 8-Rs. 6.) They are badly ofi suffering from the 


j Tho Cutch Mnsalmina hnng a httio English Bugftr for tho uso of Mnsalrnfas and 
Eurmcana. Only a Fmall quantity is consumed as it fa dear. It fa forbidden to 
HincUis on account of tho use of bones in refining it. The bulk of tho sugar broncht 
from Bombay comes from near Bassem, “ 
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competition of kerosine-oil. Tlieir wives sell oil and siilt and some 
of tUom work as day labourers ; their boys seldom go to school. They 
have their own presses and sell either in their houses or in the market. 
The kerosine-oil sellers, of whom there are about fifteen BohoKis 
and MfirwAr Vdnis, bring the oil from Bombay and sell it in Ndsik. 
This branch of trade has of late greatly increased. 

BuTTER-SEnnas, of whom there are about twelve houses, live in 
NdsiknndPanchvati. They are not well off. Their women sell Ml: or 
buttermilk, dahi or curds, and milk. Clarified butter is brought from 
Khdndesh and Marwar in large leather jars called budlds by thrco 
or four , families of VAnis who sell it in KTAsik to retail dealeis 
or rich consumers. The retail sellers, of whom there are eight or 
ten families in the new town, . are Brdhmans Kunbis and Mardthi 
TAnis. They are not well-to-do. They live in honses worth a 
yearly rental of 6«. to 12s. (Bs.3-Ba. 6), their wives do nothing 
but house work, and their boys do not go to school. They bay tho 
butter partly from wholesale dealers partly from the villages roimd 
bringing it on their backs in small earthen jars called damn- 
They sell to consumers. There is no export of butter from Ndsik. 

Miek-sellers or gavlis, numbering about fifteen houses in 
Panchvati, are LingAyat VAnis and MarAthSs. A few Kunbis and 
IfAlis in new NAsik idso sell milk. They are poor but not in deW 
living in houses with a yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. (Es. 6-lls. 12)1 
their women help hy selling milk ; their boys do not go to school. 
They keep bufialoes and sell milk to all classes. 

Of Liquor-SELEEBS there is only one, a Pdrsi who farms the hquor 
contTOrCt at about £l2,120 (Rs. 1,21,200) a year. All the hquor is 
made of moha flowers in the Gorernment distillery to the south-east oi 
the city. All classes openly drink except Br.Ahnians, Ifarwitr VAnis, 
and Mosalmilns ; tlie chief consumers are Kdchis Komtis and the 
low castes. 


BoMD-ttttm. 

doIi-Mlfcw. 


HoirET-8EH.EBs are Marathi Lingayat and MArwAr VAnis. Thi 
■ buy tho honey in earthen jars from ThAfcurs, Kolis, and Bhils ai 
sell to consumers at about Is. (8 ane.) a pound. 

Oeoth-seelers of cotton, of wool, and of silk, number about fort 

• a™ “7 New Palace or Colleotoris offioi 

They are Brahmans, Shirapis, and JlarwAr and Guiarat VAnis. A 

ha4 to biSL f”°'®'’- have little capital am 

but house work ^heir women do notliiuj 

. They sell both ’handloonf ^ boys learn to read and write 

importing from Bombav f®ctory-made cloth, and beside; 
Sangamner, employ NAsik jAhmadnagar NAgpur am 

Since the railway has been nno ^ Veola handloom weavers 

sell the cloth to retail dealers increased. Thej 

Shimpis of whom there are ^biil sellers an 

cloth is chiefly flannel and ^he woollen 

UB^ by Government servants brought from Bombay and 

nohest class. The demand P^^ple of the 

bnt white MArwAr blankets or nrn 

OT aftabhs are still used by the rich' 
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especially at niglit. Silk waiatclotlis bodices and bandkercWefs are Ohapte XIV. 
brought from Bombay and'Teola aud sold to almost all thenoli Hacesof IntercBt. 
and middle classes wbo buy at the time of ■weddings, and, among NXsik. 
Brahmans;' ■when the bride comes of age. Besides by these regular cidh-ieUtn, 

dealers cotton cloth is sold by Bombay Bohora pedlars and some- 
times by Shimpis, and Salis sell the produce of their looms in the . , 

market on Saturdays and Wednesdays. Bough blankets mltamlis 
are brought from the neighbouring villages and sold by Dhangars 
and Shimpis. One Sondr makes a living by going from street to 
street selling secondhand silk robes. 

SHOE-sEiinEBS are all Ohdmbhars. Details are given under the Shoe-selUrf. 
head Shoe-makers. There are also some Pardeshi shoe-sellers. 


OaNAitirNT-aELLEES, of ■whom there are about 150 houses in all Ornamenl^lleri. 
parts of the city, include three Sardfs, 125 Sondrs, four Otaris, 
four Lakharis, seven Manidrs, and six Kasdrs. Some account of 
the Sardfs has been given above under Money-changers, and some 
details of the Sondrs and Otdris are given below under Ornament- 
makers. The Edsdrs sell glass bangles; some of these are 
Musalmdns and import bangles from Bombay and North India. 

The Lakhdris make and sell lac bracelets and also sell glass 
bracelets, and the Manidrs sell glass bracelets partly Chinese. Ivory 
and wood bracelets are sold by turners to Mdrwdr Ydni and Chdran 
women. _ - 

AK 1 MAT.- 8 E 1 .I.EES are almost all poor, most of them wanderers who Animat-seUert. 
occasionally come to Ndsik on market days. Horses and ponies, 
bullocks, cows, and buffaloes are brought chiefly from Ehandesh , , 

and Nemdd by Joshis, Fanguls, Mendjogis, Mhdrs, Charans, 

Musalmdns, and some Ennbis. Donkeys are owned by Enmbhdrs, 

Londris, and Dhobis j they are seldom offered for sale. Ponies are 
owned by Londris. 

PuaniTTOE-SELiERS. Except Edsdrs, who sell but do not make ^kmi{«re-«lfer* 
brass vessels, almost all the sellers of articles of native house 
furniture, earthen pots, boxes, bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, 
are makers as well as sellers. The Edsdrs, of whom there are 
about 100 houses chiefly in Old Tambat Ali in Old Ndsik, are a 
well-to-do class though some of them trade on borrowed capital. 

Their houses are generally worth a yearly rent of £2 10s. to £5 
(Ks.25-Bs. 50) ; their wives do nothing but housework, and their t 

boys go to school. They buy from Tdmbats or employ Tambats to 
work for them. They are a shrewd hardworking and prosperous 
class. Couches, chairs, tables and other articles of European 
furniture are sold by about twenty-five Bobords, three of whom 
keep a largo stock. 

Besides sugar, kerosine-oil, and furniture Bohords sell drugs, Zffeccffantottt 
hardware, and paper, in fact almost all European articles except Sellers. 
liquor. The miscellaneous articles of European make which are 
most used by natives are paper, castor-oil, lavender-water, and 
quinine. 

There are five beokees or daUls. Three of these, a Brdhman a 
Mdrwdr Vdni and a Parsi, are carrying agents who take goods to 
a 23—61 
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Chapter XIV. and from the railway station in specially roomy oirts. The bro 
Places ^Interest. a LingAynt and a Vnnjari, are sometimes employed as brokers 

by Bhdtia mercliantswhen they make large grain purcLises. When 
NAsik. not employed as agents the two grain brokers act as retail grain- 
sellers. 

Jluelmdmen. ^ HusBANDMEK, of whom there are about 300 houses, are found 
in nil parts of the city. Besides one family of Brdhmans, they 
are Knnbis, Mardthils, Mdlis, VanjAris, Patharvats, Kolia, Mhdrs, 
and MusalmAns. They are hardworking and sober, and are not 
extraragant on marnago and other occasions. At the same time 
they are careless and wanting in thrift, wastefnl in many of their 
ways, and freohandod to excess in their gifts to village servants and 
beggars. Except in ploughing and working the water-hag the 
women help in almost every process of husbandry, and, after ttey’, 
are eight years old, the hoys are too useful in minding cattle imd' 
watching fields to be spared to attend scbool. They have 
bouses of tbeir own worth a yearly rent of 8«. to 12s. (Bs.4-Ks.6)i, 
they have generally two to four pairs of bullocks. Some employ 
farm servants, Mardthas Knnbis and Mhdrs; and others have rich 
watered land well tilled and yielding valuable crops. Still most 
of them are in debt, foolishly taking advantage of the money- 
lenders’ readiness to make them advances, Tho chief frnit o"® 
vegetable growers are Mdlis ond Kunbis.^ 

Orau - cuttere , The chief Gkass-cuttebs are a colony settled -in the south-east 
comer of the town. Theylivo in small mud-waUedondthatchedhnts, 
speak Gujardti at home, and their women wear tho petticoat. They 
' are locally known as Kaohh-Bhujis, but they call themselves 

Kdthis, and say that, about 150 years ago, in a time of famine they 
fled from near Bdjkot in Katbidwfir, and two generations back came 
on from Bombay to Ndsik. Tbeir headman, the grandson of thi 
leader who brought them to Ndsik, has considerable influence^. 
They still go to Bdjkot and Dwfirka and marry with people of their 
own caste in Kdthidwdr. Besides the Kdthis, Knnbis Vanjdris 
and Musalmans are also engaged as grass-sellers. They rent 
meadows every year and hire servants to cut and cany the mass 
which they store in large heaps called ganjis. In some cases their 
women cut the grass. 

mee-powdtrs. Rioe.is pounded by Mnsalmdns who are known as Konkanis. 

^ey hire semnts to penned and clear tho rice andseUittliroughont 

rice wholesale and sometimes 
send It to Teola, Nagar, and Paithan. Their women help in okan- 


laliidiihlidji, tindulja, mith, tarota chatlididit 

dinnrva, vdMehyil skenga, vdagi {idli dorB ihoplc 

hTiopl(tt abatchija shenad » J i® 

po^dchi bhfiji and fjhoUcJfi bhdji: ^ aJtengag hadffhydchya e/teuffo 
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ing tte rice. They are a well-to-do otoa. They live together ia Chap^XW. 

. Konkanipura in the aouth-west of old Naaik. Placeaof Intereat. 

The PuLBE-sELtEtts are KaUla hy caste. They parohaso tur, granij NAsik. 
udid, mitff, and other' pulses from husbandmen and prepare dal or puUt-adlm, 
split pulse. They hire servants to grind the pulse and their women 
also help them. They sell the ddl wholesale and also retail it to 
consumers. There is also a large demand for the dal from Uhulia 
and Berdr. They live in Kalalpiira and are well-to-do. 

Grain is roasted hyKunhisVanidris and Pardeshis. They roast ffmiiwawfcrs. 
rice gram and peas. 'Roasted rice is prepared in three forms pohe, 
htrnntre, and Idliya, roasted gram ia called 'plmtano. Some of them 
have shops and others wander from street to street. They are not 
well-to-do. They live in difierent parts of the town. 

Sweetmeat -makers or Hahais, of whom there are about fifteen, are gweeimeaf-maUn. 
Mardthds and Pardeshis. The Mardthas are old settlors in Ndsik, 
the Pardeshis came about eight years ago from Bombay. The 
Mardthds prepare pedho, harphi of three kinds [dudhachi, cocoa- 
kernel, and heslm), sdhnia, latdse, reodya, and kajuM. At fairs and 
during the Boli festival they also prepare gdlhyda and sugar figures 
of coooanuts temples and palanquins. All classes buy these. The 
Pardeshis prepare hundiehe and other Indus, jilbi, IcMja, karanjit/ds, 
and halva. Brahmans do not eat these as they are considered 

' impure or hharkata. They live in different parts of the town espe- 
cially in Kdzipura, TrimbakDarvfija, Aditvdr, and near the Collector’s 
oifice. One or two go from street to street. These never prepare the 
sweetmeats themselves but buy from others. 

Some account of Oil-makers and of Liquor-makers has been Oilanitiqwr 
already given. 

There are three classes of Botchers, 'Eusalrndn and Hindu mutton Sutchas, 

butchers and hfusalmdn beef butchers. Butchers are either 
Musalmdn leasd/is or Hindu khdtihs. The Musalmdns are mutton 
and beef butchers and the Hindus mutton butchers. There are 
about fifteen Hindu houses and one Musalmdn. The Hindus live in 
thoXhadkali inHavApura and the Musalmon family in the Mhdrvdda. 

Their women help them in selling meat. They buy the cattle and 
sheep on market days from hlusalm&n dealers. Hunbis generally 
object to sell their animals to these men. Formerly there was no 
beef butcher in Ndsik, but forty years ago a shop was opened in . 
spite of some disorderly conduct on Ihe part of the Hindus. A beef 
market with six stalls has recently (1883) been opened. Some of the 
Hindu butchers are well off, the rest are poor. 

Pisheembm number about thirty houses chiefly in the south-west BAemtn. 
of the town. They are of two classes, Bbois and Dhivars, each 
with about fifteen houses and differing very slightly in character. 

They are hardworking and well-behaved, but rather fond of liquor, and 
poor, living in houses of a yearly rent of not more than 6s. to 8s. . 

(Es. 3-Rs. 4), and, in spite of help given by the women in sellmg 
fish, not earning more than about 7^. (5 ans.) a day. A few are 
TO debt but most have no credit. Their boys do not go to school. 

I Besides selling what the men catch, the women buy and sell Bombay 
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dried fish and prawns. The men also cany palanquins, and between 
December and May grow watermelons and cucumbers with mnch 
skill. Fishing is forbidden in the Goddvari between Sundai- 
nardyan’s temple and the flying bridge near the Hindu burning 
ground. 

Hens and eggs are sold by Mnsaltndns and by Xolis Mbilrs and 
BMlswbo bring them in. on market days. Many Gorernnent 
messengers add to their pay by rearing pomtry. 

Honey is brought from the forests and hills by Thdknrs Bhils 
and Holis. It is sold to Ydnis of different classes. 


SroiTE-ctiTTBns or jjdtliaruals, are Konkani Knnbis or Agris of whoni j 
about sixty families live in their own houses in NnrsinCT™ 
Panohvati. They are sober and hardworking and earn about 1». 

(8 am.) a day. They prepare carVed stone pillars, stone idols, and 
fatds and varvantds for pounding chillies ckaini and spices, . 
Their women gather and sell dry cowdung and carry bricks and tiles, 
BniCK-MAKEns, of whom there are about twenty-three families, ara 
of three classes, Mardthds with fifteen, Pardeshis with two, end 
Kdthidwddis with six or seven houses. The 'Mnrathds live in tbs 
east near the old-fort ; the Pardeshis in the south near the Bhagnr 
gate j and the EAthidwddis in the west near the distillery. They aro 
sober, dirty, honest, well behaved, and fairly hardworking, j&wP" 
the Kdthidwddis who are pushing and successful, they are poor, 
living in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 8s, to I"*- 
(Us. 4- Rs. G), but often mortOTged. With the help of their wives, . 
who drive the asses, gather rubbish for the kilns, and make some of 
the lighter articles, and of their boys who never go to school aud 
begin to help when about ten years old, they earn about 7^4 
(5 ons.) a day. Besides bricks and tiles they make earthen pots 
cups and dishes, and rough cloy figures of horses elephants and 
other animala Except that the Kdthidwddis colour their vessel^ 
with lac, Nasifc pottery is perfectly plain and is of no special 
excellence. 



hlariithds anu two Jr'ancUdls all are jSutdrs. Though hardworking, 
and sober their condition is only middling. They have no capital 
'■and live in houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. S-Rs. 6). 
Though them wages are high. Is. to Is. 6d. (8-12 ans.) a day, 
the demand for their work is uncertain, and they are sometimes idle 
as much as BIX months m the year. Most of them are in debt. 
They do not work as labonrors. If work is scarce in Ndsik they go 
long distances even to Bombay m search of employment. Their 
•women do fiold-vrork hut no other labour. Boyabomn to help 
from sixteen, are able to do a full day’s work. 

Several of thein are sent to school. Besides honse-huildin/which is 
their chief occupation, W moke carts, field tools, and fiu-niture. 
They have no special skill and only make articles to order. 

Of BtAOKsaiTHS who moke hinges locks and other fittines, somo 
account is given below under the head Iron-workers. 
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■ Lime-btohees or Iiondns, of whom there are about t-wenty-five Chapter XIV. ■ 
houses, prepare cement and charcoal. The cement is prepared by places ofinterest. 
burning in furnaces small pieces of limestone ■which they bring on 
their donkeys from near river and stream banks. The charcoal 
is either bought from other Londris or prepred by themselves from 
Mbhilyrooi, The ■women help in bringing the limestone, doing 
the furnace ■work, and selling the cement. The cement is sold either 
' in the market or in their own houses. They are poor, but have 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 8s. to 12e. (Rs. 4*R8. 6). 

They also o^wn ponies which they let on hire. 

Tileeb : see Brick-makers. 

Thatchers are Kunbi Mardtha and Koli labourers who are 
employed to thatch houses in the beginning of the rainy season 
engaged by contract or daily wages averaring about 
Vd. (C ans.) a clay. The thatching season lasts only for a mnTitB or 
BIS weeks before the rains (May -June). 

Paintees, or chitmMra, number four houses, aKnnhi, a black- 
smitb, a tailor, and a goldsmith. The best is the Kunhi who has 
ornamented some house-fronts with well-drawn well-coloured 
figure of considerable grace and mturalness. He is paid about 
Js. (8 ana.) a day and is fairly off, his services being sought in the 
milages rounf He w&a taught by his father who is said to have 
drawn and painted with great speed and cleverness. 

Either wool nor silk is woven in Hdsik. Cotton weavers are 

Momins. There are about 

a man can weave only twenty days a mnnfh return p 

arrange the threads and do^Et part L 
one or two even weaving earn ahonf^iij ci Process, 

Children are early useful and * Ud. (1 anna) a day. 

Sdlis chieffy make Ep ^ 

suffered much in the They 

employed though poorly paid Momins (1880) well 

rrc'ir 

men earning about 6d (4 ans ] >1 tln-ir ^ constant work the 
(launn). mermake ttbanl tie women about IJd. 

There is one K 

Tailoes, or shimpis, numbering about ISO a ^ ^ “ot^ave. 
in KaziW arobaraworkin3erandth%tv°“T?”®* 
off, free from debt, n-ith credit and able tn o ^ 
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Chapter XI7. yearly rent of 12s. to 16s. (Es. 6-Rs. 8). They make clothes nnfl 

Places of Interest. cloth. They hare steady employment. The men cam 

NAsne s-hont 6d. (i ans.) and the women about IJd. (1 anna) a day. 

LeaiJter-mrhra. Leatheb-wobehrSj numbering fifty houses, are of five classes, 
Chambhars, Blatnis, Kdtadrangis or Saltangars, Budhlakars, nnl 
Dohars. Besides these, there are some Mdrwnr Jfochis who came 
ten years ago from Bombay. The Chambhars and Kiitadrang^'s 
live near tho Bhagur gate, and the Katais and Budhlakars in 
Khadbdli road. The Chdmbhdrs and Budhlakars are hardwor)dn<?, 
fairly sober, and well-behaved ; the Katais, Kdtadmngis, and 
Dohdrs are dirty, quarrelsome, and fond of liquor 'and amnsemenf. 
They are free from debt, chiefly from their want of credit, and 
live in houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 4«. to 8s. (Ih.-* 
Es. 4). They have steady employment, the men earning ahont w- 
(4 ons.) a day, and tho women about lid. (1 ainio). Boys hdp 
after they are ten and are almost never sent to school. ThcDohfe 
tan and the Saltangars dye leather red, the Bndhldkars make ou 
and batter jars, and tlm Chdmblab's shoes, sandals, and watcr-hogS- 
They sell their wares partly in tho market-place, partly in tbcit 
avm houses. The Mdngs make leather ropes. 

Omament-malxra. Obuament-makers are chiefly Sondrs of whom there are obont 
800 houses in all parts of Nasifc. They are fairly sober and wm- 
working, but have a bad name for cheating. Some of them Iivo 
in their own houses and are well off. Others livo in hired hott'c'* 
with a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-Bs. 6) and many of them 
aro in debt. When at work they earn about 6d. (4 ans.) a day, nm 
work is not constant, and somo of them, both men and womoo, 
havo to eke out thoir living by labour. Thoy umko gold and silver 
ornaments to ardor and also a fow ornaments of tin and brass for 
solo. Tho people boTO Httio faith in thoir hono.sty, and when (hoy 
employ them either call them to thoir houses or watch thorn when n| 
work. A Sondr is paid for gold work l^d. to 3d. and sometime.^ ns 
high ns 2s. (1-2 nns. to tho rnpoo) tho Met or rupoo weight, and for 
silvorwork }d.toGd. (J nn.-4n»is.). Though not prosperous ns nclnss 
somo of tlioni send tlicir children to school, and two of thorn arc in 
Govommont servico, one as a clerk, (ho other ns a medical ncsi.sfant. 


OasUn, Cabtebs, or otdris, munbering five or six houses chiefly in 

Knzipnra, besides bells and metal images in brass copper and 
• boll-motal, uinko too-nngs of bell-inotnl which are worn by nil womoa 
except jrrtnvAr t ilnis and BrAhmans. They aro fairly off and have 

sometimes help flio men, 

Drati tmi Copper ^**1 indiistirmNilsib^Tf c* ^ pro.sporons and only woll- 
irorl-. known indu-stiy m It supports about 300 houses. The workers 

are of three classc.s, lAinbnt.s, PAnchtJH and Koukani Jliiiuilniaus. 

" ■iT of ti oJIalMr "ndnnowono 

outsiilo of tlio Alaltiar gate. J hoy aro intelligent, skilfiil sober 

and pTOsperons, and except that th,.y tnke a very krgo number 
of holidays, are hardwork, I, g The/ never work^n 

„„d when thcro Js a dwth m the hou4 they do not work frr ‘e3 
clays. Thfy hoiihos worth a ye.srly rent of 
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£1 4s to £2 8s.'(Ils. 12.Es. 24) and are free from deW. Some ChapteXIV. 
oftliomliavo capital and tny tlie brass and copper ; others wk places of Interest, 

forKdsnrs. The women do nothing bnt house -work, and the boys 

school and learn to read and write. Work is abundant 


NIsie. 


and they earn £1 10s. to £2 4s. (Rs. IS-Rs. 22) a month. Besides 
brass pots, pans, bowls, and cnps, they make beautifully turned and 
polished images and ornaments. Pilgrims generally take with them 
some brass ornament or vessel, and Nasik brass work is in regular 
demand as far as MArwir, ' Ber4r, Poona, and Sholdpur. Pdnohdis, 
numbering twenty-five houses, in different parts of the town, 
are hardworking, clever, and prosperous, though fond of liquor. 
They aro cleverer and steadier workers than the Tilmbats and are 
fr-ee from debt, almost all of them well-to-do living in hired houses 
at a yearly rent of 16s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8-Rs. 12). The women 
do nothing but house work, and the boys go to school tiU they 
aro twelve years old. They make small and heautifnlly polished 
articles of brass and use a special mixture of zinc and copper for 
making bell-metal. They also prepare beautiful zinc water-pots 
or j/idns which arc used for keeping water cool in the hot season. 
Komtis, numbering forty houses, in the Narsingpura hamlet of 
Panchvati, bring small brass pots from Bombay and Poona. They 
came from Madras about forty years ago. They are fond of drink 
• and quarrelsome. They are free fr'om debt because they have no 
credit. . Konkani Musalmfins, of whom there are seven or eight 
houses near the Trimbak gate, came from OhAndor about twenty 
years ago. They are hardworking and sober, and though not very 
thrifty are well-to-do. They live in hired houses paying yearly 
'cnts of ISs. to £1 4*. (Rs. fi-Rs. 12). Some of them are men of 
lapital working their own metal; others are employed by Tambsts. 
L'he women do nothing but house work, and the boys go to an Urdu 
ichool. Their work is constant and yields them Is. to Is. 6d. (8-12 
xniias) a day. 

Inou-woiiKEKS, numbering about twenty houses, are found in 
diffoTont parts of the city. They are of four classes, LohArs, Sutars, 
Nfilbands, and Ghisadis. Lohais, of whom there are about twelve 
houses, livo in different parts of the city. They are dirly hard- 
working and fairly thrifty, hut fond of liquor. They live in hired 
houses paying yearly rents of Gs. to 12«. (Rs. 3 -Rs. 6) . Their state 
is middling; most are in debt. The women help by blowing the 
bellows, and sometimes by working in the fields on their own account 
or ns labonrors. Their hoys are seldom sent to school and after 
about ten begin to help their parents. Except a few who aro paid 
£2 to £o (Rs. 20-RS( 50) a month in the Igatpun railway works 
their daily earnings are not more than 3d. to l«. (2-8 ans.) They 
nhiko hooks nails and iron hands, links for swinging cots iron 
baskets, buckets and largo sugarcane pans, field-tools, stone chisels 
carpcntoi^s tools, razors, knives, scissors, and padlocks The 
compotiliou of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced the 
demand for their work and presses heavily on them. SntArs 
numbering two or three houses, carpenters hv caste wnrt 
blacksmiths and do not differ from LohArs in condition. PAnchAIa 
a small class settled chiefly along the Igrn road, arc clean and S 
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Chapter XIY, working but fond of liquor and not veiy thrifty. They are brass 
Plncos of Interest, po^^’isl'ers who took to smitb’awork about fifty years ago. They do 
not differ from Lolinrs in occupation or condition. Most of 
them aro also enpsgcd as tinners or kalhailiars and a few as 
carpenters and farriers. The Ghisildia are a wandering tribe, 

i ooor dirty and unthrifty. Thoy make horse-shoes and field tools, 
nit ara chiefly employed as tinkers. Nalbands or fairicrs ara 
Mnsnlmnns. They aro paid from 2«. to 3s. (Re. l-Rs li) for Bhoeing 
a horao, and ns there are few of them thoy are well-to-do. Some 
of fho Pdnchdls, ns is said nhovo, aro also engaged as fanicis. 
Within tho Inst two or threo years the making of iron pads ond 
buckets Las been started by Musalmdus of tbe Bohora caste. Oao 
Hindu, a Kdsar, has also opened a shop. 

BASKET-MAKEns, Buruds by caste, numbering twenty to tbirfy 
houses, are all, except one, settled in Burud Ali in old Kasik. 
They aro fond of liquor and amnsomont, quarrolsomo, and untbrifly. 
SoTcral of them lire in good two-storied brick and mortar boDses, 
but most of the housos aro mortgaged and many of the Buruds are 
in debt. They formerly owned carts. During the mutinies (18s/* 
ISjS) they made much money by carting and by corering Gowrn- 
meut carts with matting. They wasted their earnings in show wo 
amusement, and soon after the rontinies tho railway destroyed them 
cart trade. Still thoy have good employment, some of them brag- 
ing bamboos from Point, and the rest making baskets, nffiwDS) 
and wicker work chairs. The women do nearly ns much work W 
tho men; between them a family earns about Tid. (5 ans.) a day. 

Bakdess or nhdvh, numbering about sixty houses, are of three 
divisions, Ifantthds, Pardeshis, and Mnsalmnns. Of tho MarftbiSS/ 
tliore aro about forty houses chiefly in Mbasrul Tet and in Ponchrahj 
of tho Pardeshis there aro about ten houses; and of the Mnsalmnns 
about five houses in JMzipura. Barbers as a class are hard- 
working, sober and thrifty. Besides shaving the Marilthd. barben 
act as musicians playing the drum or sambal and the flute of 
sanai, the Pardeshis act as torch-bearers, and the Musalmdns bleed 
and. practise some other branches of surgery. The women do 
house work and some of the Manithds act as midwives. The boys 
do not go to school and begin to help their father after they are 
twelve. They ore hardworking sober and thrifty, and though poor, 
few are in debt and most have credit. They live in their own 
houses worth to rent 4s, to 8s. (Rs. 2-Bs. 4). They make about 
4ld. (3 ans.) a day charging id. (i anna) for a shave, except in tbe 
case of pilgrims who pay them l^ef. to 3d. (1-2 ans.). 

Washeemxn or dh^is, numbering about twenty-five houses are 
found chiefly in Edzipura. TW are of three divisions, Mordthfis, 
Pardeshis, and Musalmans. They are hardworking sober thrifty 
and free from debt, bu^ except the Pardeshis, have h'ttle ci-edit. 
Their houses are irerth a yearly rent of 4ff. to I6s (Es.2-Es. 8). 
The women do “early as iMch work as the men, and their hoys do 
not go to school but after twelve hdp their fothors. They wash aU 
dote and hare constant work; with their wives' help they moke 
about 6d. (4 «»!«•) ““7* 
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Waichmes are oWefly Kolis, BMla and Tldniosliis. Tlie^ iBLolis^ 
moat of.-wtom are settled in KolivAda in fclie sontt of the city, are 
poor and unthrifty, and have a bad name for thieving. They live 
in small'honsea some of them tiled and some thatched. Besides 
■watching gardens and fields the men aotaslabonrers and husbandmen. 
The iromen labour and sell tamarind berries and seed to blanhet- 
makers. The Bhils who Hve in thatched huts to the west of the city, 
are idle and fond of liquor. They have given up robbing and open 
violence, but to a great extent stfil live by stealing from the fields. 
They sometimes catch fish and birds and occasionally labour, but 
watching is their only regular occupation. One or two families of 
Edmoshis or Berads live in small huts. They are idle and fond of 
liquor, and, though they no longer rob, they have a bad name for 
thieving: Besides as watchmen they earn a little as labourers and 
by carrying headloads of fuel. Not only men of the Edmoshi caste 
but men of all classes who are employed as watchmen are generally 
termed Edmoshis. 


Chapter XIV. 
Places of Interest. 
NAsie. 
Walehmen, 


Laboxiuers live in all parts of the town. They are chiefly 
Kunbis, MAlis, VanjAris, Telis, Kolis, Musalmdns, and Mhdrs. 
When other work fails the destitute of almost all classes take to 
labour. 


FieiiD-workers, generally Kunbi Teli and Sdli women, earn 2d. 
(1 J annas) a day for weeding, and, in harvest time, are paid five 
sheaves out of every hundred. By grinding grain and pounding 
rice poor women of almost aU classes make from 2ia. to 3d. 
(1|.2 ans.) a day. 

pARRiBRS of bundles, chiefly Kunbis Telis and Mnsalmdns, are 
. paid_ three farthings (i ajino) a mile within and IJd. (I anna) a wn’ln 
r outside ^of town limits. There is a special class of carriers, known 
» as liamaU, -who work in gangs, storing grain and unloading carts, 
I" They are paid a lump sum and every evening divide the proceeds, 
the share of each varying from 4|i. to fid. (3-4 ans.). There is a 
I' TOusiderahle demand for labour on the railway and public roads, 
L= The workers are chiefly Mhdrs, Bhils, Kolis, Musalmdns, and a fow 

- daily 4id. (3 ans.), the women 3d. (2 ows.), 

and the children 2id. (I J ans.) . ' ' 


Honse-hmlding causes a considerable demand for unskilled labour 
^efly.in making cement and helping the bricklayer and mason! 
The ordinary wages are 44d. (3 ans.) for a man and 3d. (2 ons.) for 
a woman. Every year before the rains set in, tile-turning emplova 

alargenumber of Kunbis, Mardthds, and Kolis, 

Platers or vdjantris include Guravs and Holdrs of the caste 

who play on a flute and a drum held in one hand ; Mhdrs who pla\ 
on a, flute and a drum ealled samSaZ which is worn at the waist'* 
sanngtva,la8 or harpers and tablevdlds or dmm-beaters, who play fo: 
danomg-girls, and, if Brdhmans, perform in temples when the 
TOh^ons serymes known as hirtans are going onj and poria 
tamashavahs Kunbis and Brdhmans who play the drum oalhd da f. 

B 23—62 
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Chapter XIV. Qi ANiiiiAE-TnA.ri«'BES there are the Gdrudis •who go aboat ■wit! 
Places of Interest serpents, and the Nandihaihalas who have performing or mbskpci 

NisiK. ■ 

Am,in 0^ Athletes, there are KoMtis or acrobats, and Gfop(ils oi 

PaiMns who wrestle. 


Seligiout Beggan. Besides the large class of the old destitnte and idle of almost nl 
castes, there are seven leading schools of ascetics: Sasyasisj 
Bairdgis, Gosdvis, Mdnhhavs, Kdnphdtcs, hTdnakshdis, and Sbar* 
bhangis. 

BanijisU. The Sanyfisis nnmber about twenty-five. They live in monasteries 

or matli a and go for their meals to any Brdhman house. Some getter 
cooked food as mddhiikaris, that is, by begging from house to ionsc. 
They eat once a day between sunrise and sunset. Daring the mey 
months they are sometimes forced to fast because they cannot eat 
unless they see the sun. Sometimes people invite them to dinnw. 
They do not accept money offerings. Their clothes which ere of a 
reddish-brown tint are supplied to them as gifts. TLoir wardrobe 
inclades one white blanket coloured a reddish-brown, twowoist- 
cloths, and two ahoulder-cloths, two loin-cloths, and one covering 
to he used at night. Of vessels they have one tiimba of brass or 
wood or made from a gourd ; they have a stick or dajid. They norar 
cook, they do not worship idols and pray to God silently or andiWy 
for about three hours in the morning. 

Bairdaiar Bairdgis marry and form a distinct caste. There are ten famife 
of Bairagis in Nddk. They eat at the hands of Brdhmnns ow 
and keep the rules regarding ceremonial cleanliness. No Banagi 
drinks liquor or eats animal food. They marry among themselves. 
Brdhraana and Manithds become hairdgia and nro admitted ink 
this caste. Some Bairagis travel ; others stay in one place. Hit 
travelling Bairdgis move as pilgrims over the whole of India stnyinf 
siv months to two years at any place which takes their fancy. ThI 
settled Bairiigis do not travel. They dress like Marnthds and 
worship idols. If thoy have no children their property goes to the 
chief disciple. 


Coidvit, 


JWnWaJvs. 


There are about fifteen families of Gosdvis who belong to some of 
the ton seek Girs, Paryats, Sngars, Paris, Bhdrathis, Vans, Arans, 
Saravaiis, Tirtta, and Ashrams. All eat together but the different 
Bcots do not intermnny. There is ono headman among the fifteen 
Nasik families. Iwo or three families are well off. They allow 
widow-marnago, srcar no snored thread, cat animal food and drink 
liquor, and take food from Knnbis and Mdlis. It is from the 
Kunbi and Mdh castes that Gosdvis are chiofiy recniitcd Thoir 
births and marriage customs are the same as those of Vtinbis. 
They hnry their dead. When there is no heir the nvrlfl 
the chief disciple. The Gosdvis rub ashes on thoir body andStf 
alms in a TOilet ory/wfi winch hangs from the shoulder ^ At Ifnnbi 
Mdli, and Vanjnn imste dinners the Gositvis are given the first snsts 
and are treated with more respect than any clasaV-copKirs 

ildnbhdvsvisifcKdsikoccasionallybtjtnono of thorn iti j 

in the town. Their only object of worship is Kri^r 
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bathe in holy rivers and they wear black clothes which both men 
- and women let fall in front like a-petticoat. The men wear a loin- 
cloth and over it wrap a long cloth round the waist, Gohdaslmnn 
or the birthday of Krishna on the eighth of the dark half of Shravan 
(July-Augnst) is their chief holiday. Thoy do not eat animal food 
nor do they drink liquor. Like the Jains^ they are moat careful^ to 
avoid taking the life even of the smallest insect. They never drink 
water without straining it. They have a headman who travels in a 
palanquin accompanied by 300 or 400 Mdnbhdva both men and 
women. They have followers among the^ Kunbis, .Malis^ and 
Yanjdria. These followers do not leave their homes and families 
nor do they wear black clothes, but they keep no image in their 
houses except that of the god Krishna and do not eat animal food or 
drinkliquor. Richf ollowers occasionally ask as many ns 400 MdnbhnVB 
to stay at their village for as long ns four months feeding them all 
, the while. 


Chapter XIY. - 
Haces of Interest. 

KiisiK. 

MdnMdvj. 


' Every year two Knnphdtes come to Kdsik from Dovlali. They play 
on a fiddle and sing songs of king Gbpiohandwho became an ascetic. 
They are followers of Gorakh Maohhindar. When they visit Ndsik 
they levy |<Z. (■J anna) from every house, the people believing that if 
they fail to give the money they will be plagued with cow-ticks or 
gocMds, They wear a black turban and a loincloth and wrap ronnd 
the waist a piece of cloth about four cubits long. They tie ronnd the 
waist a rope of black hair of any tmimah 
Once or twice a year two or three Ndnakshdis or Sikh ascetics 
visit Edsik. They are dark strongly made men. Bach of them 
carries two sticks a foot and a foot and a half long which he strikes 
against. each other, and at the same time sings and begs. His sup- 
porters are almost all shopkeepers from whom he levies fcZ. [\ anna) 
If the money is not given he outs his brow with a knife and sprinkles 
the blood on the shopkeeper’s wares, or he strips himself naked, or 
begins to burn a cloth in front of the shop. They wear no hair on 
the head. 

Sharbhangis live in burning or burying grounds. They are very 
unclean, using fuel from the funeral pile, carrying a human skull 
as a begging-bowl, and eating their own excrement in front of any 
shop whose owner fails to give them grain or money. They are fast 
disappearing. 

Under the shade of the jnpal tree near the holy Bdiokand there are 
about twenty ascetics who are divided into two groups. They bathe 
in the river in the morning. Some of them ruh their bodies witb 
ashes, tie an inch thick coir-rope round the waist, and wear no 
, clothes except a loincloth of cotton or coir. Some wander in the 
town and beg. During the hot weather at midday, one or two of 
.hose, who are the leading men or rmhants, sit for the five-fira 
mnquest or panolidgrd sadhan with fires burning on all four sides of 
}hem, the sun overhead being the fifth fire. In this position they 
remain for one or two hours. Another form of the five-fire sacrifice 
IS to light five fires, four side-fires and one in the middle and bane 
uead down from a branch over the central fire. The feet are tied hv 
1 coir rope andas the fire grows stronger or weaker the victim is raised 
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Chapter ZIV. or lowered. They remain in this posture for one or two honrs. 'A 
Places oTlnterest. shave bnt most of them never cut the hair of the head. ‘ Seme . 
' wear beards while others shave the chin. One or two hold their 

HAsik. . gjjjjg gygp Devor paring the nails. Of these ascetics 

some are Gosdvis^ and others Bairdgis. A group of ascetics of 
this sort live near Bdmeshvar’s temple. Some of them woT3h!|i a 
number of brass and copper idols in a wooden shrine or devlara, 
and in the evening bum lamps before it, sing songs and clash ‘ 
cymbals. They dnnk bhang and smoke gdnja in the evening. 

' In 1872, during the last simhaath or passage of the snn into the 

sign of the Lion, a large number of ascetics of this class were seated 
along the Godavari and in a sudden flood about 150 of them were 
carried away. 


Honaes. 


•'Wood<armng. 


The 1 881 census returns show 3709 habitations, 1123 of them 
houses of a superior and 2586 of an inferior class. Of the whole 
number about 200 are temples mosques and rest-houses.^ 

The houses are chiefly upper-storied and many of them have stone 
foundations with brick or mud wnlls and tiled roofs. In the poorest 
parts the roofs are generally covered with dark flat tiles; in houses 
of the better class the pot tile is used. In the newer portion of 
the town, especially in the AditvAr and Pul suburbs, are the honM 
of the MarAtha gentry inclndiug the old and new palaces of the 
Peshwa now used as public offices. Most of tbeso houses ® 
dead wall to the street and are built on a well-raised stone photh 
three or four feet high approached by stera. Inside they enclose 
a paved oourfyard open to the sly and admitting light and sir to 
all parts of the building. An open corridor usually runs ronno 
the quadrangle on the ground-floor which is generally used as 
servants’ quarters, part of it being sometimes walled off ns a 
stable. On the upper floor the sleeping and Jiving rooms open . 
into the corridor which looks into the quadrangle. , \ 

A "Tiiaf point of interest in the NiSsik houses is the considerahlo ■ 
number, about twenty-seven in all, which have richly carved wooden 
fronts. These carved fronts belong to two Styles, the Hindu locally 
known as Gujardt work, and the Mnsalmdn locally known as 
Delhi work. The 6o]ardt stylo is richer and more picturesque with 
massive square pillars with horizontal and vertical brackets deeply ent 
in double lotus-head and chain festoons, and balcony fronts with 

S --’s carved in broad bolts of flowing leaf and creeper tracery. The 
style 13 minute and delicate. The pillars are rounded 
and slightly fluted in what is known as the sund or cypress 
pattern. Instead of by brackets the upper parts are snpported on 
rounded arches with wa^ng edges in the prayer-mcho or mtmJar 
fashion ; tto carnng in the balcony fronts is minuter but shallower, 
and the flower patterns are in stiff geomotrio squares and five- 


tats are uciicvM to nave Bjroiicntiio total of liabitatioiu in ifivo .nrlf 
number of soponor boneci m 1881 la duo to thoiuiaing of tho atanJln^ ' V • IC 

rinc ycois between the two enumerations several lai^ and rooiy horns wot 
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creeper TJMels have a marked likeness to traoenes as old as the second places of Interest., 
centmy before Christ in the Pindn oaves five miles to the, south of 
the city. But the quaint double lotus-head and chain festoons are 
more modem. According to the local authorities many of them were 
carved as late as the famine of 1802 which is still remembered as the 
time when grain sold at a shilling the ^ound (1 sher the rupee) . The 
Mnsalman style of wood-carving is said to have been introduced by 
Devrio Mabidev Hingne, a North-Indian Brdhman who was family 
priest to Peshwa BiUji B^jir^o about a.d. 1750, but some of the 
Musalmdn carvings are probably as old as the Moghal governors 
(1620-1750). Bingne’s mansion or nddoi, though the finest part is said 
to have been destroyed, is still the most beautiful building in Ndsik, 
the private court being carved in the Hindu and the public court 
■ in the Musalmdn style. According to local accounts the Musalmfin 
parts were carved by workmen whom Devrfio Mahddev and Bfipuji 
h^adev Hingne brought with them from Delhi. 

Besides a few curved house-fronts which are worthy of note 
in Sonfir Ali and in old Tdmbat Ali there are six chief specimens 
of wood-carving in Nasik. These carved houses may be most 
conveniently seen in the following order : (1) Bdmji Kasdr’s 

in Pdrasnith lane opposite Pdrasn&th’s temple; (2) Hingne’s 
vada in Bhadrakdli lane in Mhasrul ward; (3) Bdldji Thaknr's 
at the Cross or Tiundha on the west side of the Delhi gate 
road; (4) Mahddev Shet Sondr’s on the left or north side of Hdv 
gate road about 100 yards north-east of the Tiundha Cross ; (5) 

Mahddov TfidkaPs in the Dingar Ali road about 100 yards south of 
Tiundha; and (6) Shripat Thdkur’s in Budhvdr Peth about 200 
yards east of Mahddev Thakur’s. Bdmji Sdsd.r’s also called Hingne’s 
Diwdn's house can b,e reached either by going straight to Pdrasnith’s 
temple from the Trimbak gate,* or, after visiting the western suburbs 
and Panchvati, in returning from the Collector’s ofiBcs by the 
Pdrasndth lane. Opposite Fdrasndth’s temple near the north foot of 
Mhasrol hill, on the west of the Pdrasndth road, is Edmji Ganoba 
Kfisar 6 Louse* It is said to Lave been built by Hiugue^B agent 
or diwdn* About twelve feet from the ground a rich balcony runs 
along the front of the honse. It is divided into five panels each 
with an upper, a central, and a dcuhle lower belt of tracery in tbe 
largo flowing Hindu creeper pattern. The designs are the same 
as the designs in the front of the chief balcony of the innnr court 
of Hiugue’s mansion. Above the balcony five pillars, out in the 
cypress-troe style, support five rounded arches with waving edges 
m th^B mimhdr or praymg-niohe pattern. Above is a deep eave. 

On the north face the wood work is carved in the form of a large 
tree. About Mty yards to the north, on the east side of the road, 

18 the west face of the great Hingne mansion, with capitals. 

brackets, and overhangmg upper storey richly carved in the j&indu 

double lotus and chain style. •u.iiiuu 


Hiagntfa lane. The 
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Chapter XIVi Ahont fifty yards further north a lane to the right, knorni as 
Places oTlntereat. Bhndrakdli'a lano, leads along the north front of Hingne's 
' 'mansion. Along the foot of the nortlnrall runs a roj? of open rooms 

i«A3iK. £gj, strangers and dependants. Further on, past a high stoneplinth, 
Houses, rough paved approach leads to two gateways, one near the centre' ' 

JTin^ne’* Mansion, of the building opening on the private, and the other at its eastern , 
end opening on the public court of the mansion. Between these 
gates the front of the gronnd-flour of the building which was 
originally open in the Delhi cypress-pillar and prayer-niche style, . 
has been filled with plain brick work. The upper storey, which is 
also in the Delhi style with rounded pillars and waving-eflgod 
arches, has over the east gate a richly carved balcony, and over the 
central gate some delicate open tracery. 

The central or private gateway leads through a short dark passage . 
into an open stone-paved court twelve yards square, 6nrroimded_by 
a building three stories high. The four faces of the building are 
uniform, each almost entirely lined with dark stained teak which m 
the lowest storey has been covered with whitewash. Bound the 
firat and second stories, about fifteen and twenty-five feet stove the 
pavement, run balconies, the lower balcony faced with scrolls of 
most delicate tracery and supported by massive square teak pillare 
and beams relieved by quaint richly carved vertical and horizontal 
brackets. The massive plainness of the pillars and cross beams, 
the graceful outline ond the breadth of the richly carved face oft®® 
lower balcony with its flowing clear-out scrolls of tracery ana 
its rich deeply carved suppoi'ts, the lighter pillars of the tMO™ 
storey, and the plain face of the upper balcony, form a strikingu 
varied and harmonious whole. The lowest storey, which is op® 
towards the central courtyard, is built on a rough stone plinth 
about three ond a holf feet high ond nine broad. Bound the 
outer edge of the plintli runs a row of twenty massive teak pillars 
■ about sis feet apart. The shafts of the pillars, which are 
without bases and have faces about' a foot broad, are squaft 
and plain. Above the shaft is a capital abont fifteen inches 
high. which is “to four lines of oblong shield-shaped 

ornaments. In the back wall which is of plain brick, there is„ 

a plain shaft and rich 
capital. From the csapitel of each pillar and nilaster hntli 
lengthways and across the veranda, run massive plain teak beams 

SalirnamwSfffll 

beam. Each braclret in don^i under the centre of the 

heads joined by a doublv bent^S^^*^ 

turned down ond the outm flnw flower nest the pillar 

main design the whole brnnlr^^ turned up. Besides with this 

festoons of chains and small lotu/fln^^ deeply carved with rich 

fronts of the building from thn ^ each of the four , 

angles to the fi-inge of horizoiltel capital of every pillar, at right- 
brackets run upwards for carved vertical- 

horizontal beams whose under support plain 

about sis inches deep. Abo4 

F Aoove these plain horizontal beams the- 
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erfcical brackets, still a mass, of ricb carving, pass ontwarGs and Cbapter XIVi 

ipwards'eigbtean inches further, till they support the overhanging places oflntorest. 

lalcony. This balcony has along each of its four fronts three belts 

if tracery, a central belt about a foot broad separated horizontally Klsiu. 

jy narroiv bonds of plain wood-work from on upper and a lower IIoubcs. 

jelt of carving each about six inches brood. iSach of the four Jlinjart jlfantioa, 

Tonts is divided into three panels by carved outstanding blocks of 

limber that prolong the lines of the lower brockets to tho top of the 

oalcony. The three scrolls that run round the four fronts are of 

iho most delicate tracery in free flowing leaf and oreepor designs, 

tho central panel of tho central scroll differing in each face from 

tho side panels. Along the upper edge of the balcony rnns a plain 

railing about six inches high. The walls of tho upper storey are 

lined with plain planking and fall back about five feet from the lino 

of the balcony. As in the under-storey each front is dirndedby n 

row of five •pillars lighter than those below and rounded, ■(nth 

capitals of three tiers of lotns leaves over which are shioldliko 

comer ornaments and sqnare leaf capitals. Prom each capital carved 

brackets stand out on all four sides. All round this balcony, wbich 

IS about four feet deep and is much plainer than tho lower balcony 

run two rows of small open pillars about six inches bigb separated 

by honzontal bands of plain wood. 


I'rom this inner or private courtyard a door to tho left leads into 
a small open garden pl^witb bushes and creeper nrebes and a 
chamber at either end. The south front of the north chamber opens 
on the garden plot with a row of rounded fluted pillars and wnmng- 
™fh the Musalman cypress and prayer-nioho style. A 

path leads aCToss the centre of the garden to the south chamber 
which IS raised on a three feet hich stone nlintJi t 

horizontal bands of simple carving alonif ifa north^fere ^ ° 

side of the north front Sf the rooJ^rafoircfd ^wia dSe 
Wed cypress-piUars and much small leaf Tnd flowTr caS 

bases fluSI)rTtbqro5orWg.r^^^^^ 

bands k tracery. T^e n^r 3 «^"-etindea by 

cypress-piUara and pilastera su'DiinTfi-nn' ‘witli two 

of the main room over the right entranm in In front 

^rved in the cypress-pillar and prayer-niche sfcyfe ® tLKS^ 
balcony 18 carved in four bands \ ’^“^^coofthe 

.inches broad. Below the bSnyt 

yards to about fifty 

yards further to the Cross or Tiundha^ To S “^wdred 
in the west comer of the Delhi ctte 
mansion, one of. the handsomest iouae-L^tste Nfsifc ' 
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Chftplcr XIV. n Btono plintR nbont thrco fcot liigb, Tho lower storey is a reccdia 
Hacos of Interest shopfronts divided by live pillars and two pilasters wit 

plain square shafts and richly carved capitals. The overhangb 
upper storey is supported on brnokots about four foot long andthre 
fcot deep covered svith double lotns-hoads and chain festoons. Tt 
front of tho upper storey is also richly carved. It is supported o, 
a row of nino flntod pillars in the cypress stylo \rilh lotos flows 
capitals which on each side and in front support brackets carved ii 
tho chain and doublo lotus-head pattern. The cluster of pillars ani 
brackets at tho ends of tho front form very rieh^balcony-life 
finishes. From tho Tinudhn or Cross at Bdliiji Thdknr’s house dIjsbI 
n hundred yards along tho Ndv gate road load on the loft tc 
Mnhildov Sondr’s which has the merit of differing from, perhaps ol 
being more elegant and dolicato than, tho other carved house-fronts, 
It stands on a rough plinth nhout fonr feet high. The front of the 
lower storey is of plain boarding divided by fonr flat pillars and two 
pilostors. These pillars nnd pilasters nro almost flush witb 'ths 
boarding nnd o.vcopt n small capital aro without ornament. Between 
oneh paw of pillars is nn arched doorwny with waving ontlina and 
over each doorway is n short band of rich tracoiy. From tho capital 
of each pillar an upright bracket supports tho upper storey which 
ovorhangs about two foot and rises about seven feet high. liha 
whole face of tho nppor storey is covered with vertical bonds of 
most dolicato tracery. Flat pillors divide it into five comparlnffints 
each with nn arched window nnd n sh’ghtly projecting balcony. 

Bolnming to IhoTiandhn Cross nnd passingsouth about 150 yards 
up tho Dingar Alt rood, on tho right or wesii is Mnhidav TMknr’! 
wjth. a bnudsomo balcony and braclcots carved in tbe lotus aui 
chain nnd peacock atylo. From Slnhttdov TMknr's a wiudinl 
luuo to tho onst nnd south-oost loads aboDt 200 vards in SilmrM 
ThAkur'a in Budhvfir Poth: This has a donbto baW ^ 
pillars on thoontorodgo of the verondo suDuortinP’n 
the carving is in thi Hindu or 

that there is a group of nnimBl p h, ® mansion except 

that tho under^ o"f 1 W b“oS; ifSefco 
other goomotno patterns. Besides ®5“®res ond, 

good specimens of the Gniarfit donWn there are some 

Path aid T&nbat m the Somvdr, 

the rest IS roughly paved ® n® “etallad nnd much of. 

■ and the Navdpura road which passes 

«8, SBMJS 477 Of the city sl ‘•“f ofearvod wood- 
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along its sonth-TVOst limits, tlie chief roads in the Kasha or Town Chapter Xl 
proper may he brought under three groups. The first group indudes pjajgj oTinta 
the roads in the southern part of the town. Of these there are the 
Pinjilri road which pases east from the Trimhak gate up the steep 
Pinjari ghdt across to the Kdzipnra gate road ; the Burud All road 
in the south-west which runs nearly praUel with the Station road; . 
two roads which, from the Kdaipura gate and from near theBhagnr 
gate in the south, run north to the high land in the centre of the 
town. The second group consists of onemain road and its side lanes, 
which, starting from the Trimhak gate, turns to the left, and keeping 
to the west of Mhasrul Hill, first nnder the name of Fdrasndth’s lane 
and further ou under the name of Tadoba’s road, passes north to 
tho nmv Poahwa’a pakce or Collector’s office. The third or Tn»in 
group of roads centres at the Tinudha or Cross. This includes the 
Madhali lane which pases south-east up Ganesh hiU to the sonth- 
qptter of tho town; Bingar Ali road passing south up Dingar 
hill to old Tdmhat Ali j Bhadrakdli lane passing west hy the 
Bhadrakdli temple and Hingne’s mansion to the PdraanAth road • 
tho Delhi gate road, on the same line as the Dingar lli road, 
north to the Delhi gate j and the Niv gate road passing east to the 
JNav gate. Most of the streets and lanes are paved with large 
rough atones to prevent the surface being swept away by the torrents 
which pour down the lulls during the rainy season.'^ Many of them 
winding and kthe hilly parte are too 
sleep for wheels. In the Mardtha suburb or Pura one mnip mad 

iSrX*® Navdpura and leaves the town hy the 

^ north-west. Several narrow roads partly payed 

ind prtly metalled wind through Panchvati. ^ ^ ^ 

several of the entrances In 
Msik were adorned by gateways or entrance arches. So far as local 

f fepremrg^tefe saS 

road at the oast end of the road that mno 

Old and New Ports Of the TlnrViK the hollow between tho 

M«salmdnsnoS'i.,™te?£^^^^ f 

of tho Darhdrga^ spth-west ofthLite 

Gate, a plain fquaro"toppd brick TiLT- t 
prohniya MuLmL Sway is 

the road to Bhuffur village it is on 

About 200 yards to tho west is the KfiSiSilSte S 
and squaro-tonned THa « Tir.. 1 wate, in feir repair plain 

Muhammad hniltVsved 
the K.<wpupa quarter and ostahli^ld^jiBlEfe- ¥,®'^“^fonndBa 
1 is still onoofthotwolcafUnpHriici t Saheb s family ■vyhioh- 

It » •» ™p.i, 


Gfutes. 
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order by Snbliedfir Dliondo Mnhddev who about A.D. 1790 made the 
fountain near tbo mutton market. According to the Mnsalmfins, there 
was an older gate on the same site which was called the Aurang Gate 
after a noble of the name of Aurangaeb who settled part of tho cijy, 
On tho bank of tbo rivor a few yards to the south of Btllfiji’s temple 
is tho Delhi Gate with a Persian inscription which shows that it-wes . 
built in 1081 (n. 1092) by Tudokhdn Snbhn. It is in fair repair., 
About 175 yards south is the Ndv or Boat Gate,, and about seventy 
yards further is tho Ashra Gate. It is said to he called after’ tbo , 
goddess Ashra and to hare been built by a Brdhman named 
Yadneshvar Dikshit about 126 years ago. About 200 yards east . 
was tho Kotld Gate also close to the river. No trace of this gate 
remains. ■ -1 

In tho Mnrdtha suburb or Pnra there were three gates, the Hatibr, 
Elcpluiut Gate in tho west, tho Malhar Gate in the north-west, and • 
tho Bati Gate in tho north. The Hati or Elephant Gate near l?.f|s 
Bahddur’s mansion was a private gate built at the entrance to hie 
elephant stables. About 100 yards north of the Elephant gate ra 
tho Mai hilr Gate. This was built in the time of Peshwa Edghote 
(a.d. 1773) when an effort was made to extend Nfisik to Anaiavelii 
or Channdhas as it was originally called, about three miles to 
tho west. No trace of this gate is loft. About 800 yards to toe 
north-east is the Sati Gate, whore, during Mardtho rele, widom 
used to bo burned with their dead husbands. The gate was Duun, 
by Ok, a Subhedar of tho Poshwa’s, and is in good repair. j 

Its position on the best route between the Central Prorinces and 
tho coast must at all times of prosperity have made Nosik a place 
of importance. Till 1835 Nnsikwaa ivithout tho convemence ol 
a made-road. Traffic was cariied on pack-bullocks' most of whit® i 
belonged to Vanjdti hoadnien of the villngca round Ndsik. Between ; 
1840 and 1845 the Tol pass was made fit for carts; 'and besides 
paok-bulldcks a considerable amount of goods began to pass Nfi^ 
in carts. About 1850, in the busy season, as many as 500 or 600 ' 
carta used to halt at Ddngar Dtdra in Panchvati, their chief lading 
being Mtton on its way from the Berdrs to Bombay. This continnedV’ 
until, by the opening of the railway in 1861, the inland trade ceased 1 
to pass through Ndsik. The traffic at tho Ndsik Road station shows . 
an increase in passengers from 161,330 in 1878 to 159,267 in 1881,’ 
and m goods from 12,592 to 15,869 tons. 

‘SaSrdavr^T^ markets or fairs are held on Wednesdays' and • 
san^to the markets are held on the stretch of j 

K W Edmeshvar and ou the south bank , 

fnr»f.iiirr. u sifc 111 TOWS, ih tliB suh OP iH Bmall 



veg’ecauies. Uattlfl anP oiro<puiuou.ts> iruiw, ttU« 

Mhdrs, and Mond-ioma brought for sale by Musalmdns, 

Nemdd. The rice nni ® Yanifiris, from Khdudesh-and 
sellers living in Konkam’r>«°, belong to the town, the rice- 
Millets, wheat, and grain Hse-seUers in KaMlpnra, 

gram, pued ^ large heaps on- white caipets in 
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front of tbe sellers^ are sold 1); Oatch Mnsalmilna wlio como from Cliapter XIV. 
'theAditvir Eetli.' In harvest time grain and pnlso vrortli £800 to nTrnfjsMBf 

£1000 (Bs. 8000 -Ba. 10,000) and molasses worth £100 to £150 ® 

(Bs. 1000 - Rs. laOO) are sold every marhet day. The cloth-sollors 
are Shimpis, either belonging to Ndaik or to tho surrounding villages. 

They have from fifty to sixty shops, and, besides coarse cloth, sell 
ready made clothes. The buyers belong to the town or are outsiders ; 
lome are retail sellers but most ore consumers. 

Besides these half-weekly markets, which are attended by 500 to 
2000 persons, daily markets are held in several parts of tho town, 

A • market for vegetables, clarified butter, sugar, and spices 
is held daily on tbe left bank of 'the river to the north of Ndru- 
shankar’s temple. It is open from eight to oloven in tho mornintr 
and IS attended by 700 to 1000 people of all castes. Most of tho 

vegetables are grown in the neighbourhood within a radius of oiirht 

miles. _ The chief Mllera ore K&chis, Pihfidis, MarUthfis, aud Mdlis. 

This nversida market IS held only during the eight fair-weather 
months. DMing the rainy season it was formerly held near tho 
Collector 3 office hut danng the last four years it has been moved a 
s ® vegetable OTain and spice market is 
daily held in Hingne s Bakhal or Open in I'ditvdrPeth from seven 
to elevm m the morning. About a hundred sellers attend, of tho 
sa^ classes as those who attend the river market. Bayers come 

daily vegetable market is 
f^nttf town^inBanlcar Ali in 

or uoaaji Patil's house from h&lf-nast six to hnlf -nnei 

( are colleoted in one part of the town Bafn 
r when the Megbol governor Itoed in tho M Mardthiis (1750), 

opened in its neigl^onThoodin ®^°P® '^we 

tL-time of the PeshwaS ohiS ZTnV i ^ In 

or Cross, where was the head-quarter^ of Piundha 

MahSdev. Under the British tha ‘‘S«®t Dhondo 

MarStW culvert a little to ^ 

has beoome the chief place of business Collector’s office, 

B dec of the road are in covered vSaa ^°th 

the Bides of the houses and ^enoaseViritrtnV 
sockets at the top and bottom IT vrhich fit into 

d™ b, a. J. w : ffi „S,, b. tdbn. 


Shops, 
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Vdnis who sell groceries spices and other articles of daily nse. In 
the eTening vegetables are sold at tho roadside in front of the 
Ohdvdi near Stlzipura Gate by Mdli and Fdhddi women. Beliinfl 
the OhSvdi is the fish market whore Bhoi and Dhivar fishermen sell . 
river fish and crabs, and Mnsalmdn women sell dry salt-water fish. 
In the Tiundha there are aboat five Vdnis’ shops. Beyond tho Pnl 
and near tho jail is the Aditvar Peth, a now market with about ten 
or twelve oloth-seliers’ and about thirty Cutch Mnsalmdn wholesale 
and retail shopa Cntdi Vdnis who import large quantities of gnun- 
groceries and spices have settled here during the last ten years. 
Near the Ti’imbak gate in tho old town are about twenty-five 
Vdni shops where grain, pulse, clarified butter, oil, groceries, an3 
spices are sold. Vegetables are also sold in the nfternooa Besides ' 
in these markets largo purchases of rice are made in the 
Konkanipura, of pulse in the Kaldlpurn, and of brass and coppw 
vessels in the old Tdmbat Alinear the Trimbak gate andm the 
new Tdmbat Ali outside the Malhdr gate. Close behind Dhondo 
Mahddev’s fountain the munioipahty has lately (1882) opened a 
mutton market with twenty stalls, of which twelve are oocnpied. The 
average weekly consumption is twenty-eight sheep and 140 goats,- 
A beef market with six stalls, all of which are occupied, has lately 
been opened in the Mhdrs* quarter. The average weekly consumption 
is twenty-eight cows. 

Ndsik is tliroughont the year the seat of a Joint Judge and oivfl 
nurgeou, and during the rains of the Collector, the assistant ana 
deputy collectors, the police superintendent, tho distnot engines, 
and istriot forest officer. It is also the head-quarters or tne 
chief revenue and police officers of the Ndsik sub-division, ana is 
provid.ed with a municipality, a jail, a civil hospital, a high SCbMl, 
and eight vernacular schools, post and telegraph offices, and two 
travellers’ bungalows. 

The municipality was established in 1864 and raised to a rity 
municipality in 1874, In 1882-83, besides a balance of £1311 
(Bb. 18,133), it Lad an income of £4254 (Bs. 42,540) or a taMbou 
of about 3«. 9d. (Re. 1-14) a head on the popnlation within 
municipal limits. The income is chiefly drawn from octroi ® 
house-tax, a sanitary cess, and tolls. During the same year 
tho expenditure amounted to £4253 (Rs. 42,630), of which £22^- 
(Rs. 22,720) were spent on conservancy and cleaning, and the res 
in repairing and lighting roads, and in other miscellaneous objects. 
The chief works which have been carried out since the establishmea 
of the municipalily are about eight miles of made and paved roans, 
two_ drains, a nigbtsoil dep6t, mntton and beef markets, puhlio 
latrines and urinaries, and seventeen octroi stations. 

The system of turning nigbtsoil into poudrette has been worked 
vrith marked success in Nfisik. The work is carried on in a depfiton 
MO Tfikli road about one mile to the south-east of the town. About 
five acres of land have been bought by the mnnioipalify and three 
plots, each about thirty feet square, have been marked off. Here the 
*1- torra-sweepings are spread four or five inches deep and 
is the nightsoil carts deposit their contents in a heap. About 
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four in the morning five scavengers, who are told off to this duty, with 
the native spado or jjdvda begin to mix the ashes with the nightsoil. 
This process is continued until the ashes and tho nightsoil are 
thoroughly mixed wheu the compost is evenly spread over the ground 
about three inches deep and is loft to dry in the sun for throe da 3 's. 
It is then taken and thrown on a heap close by- In the dry 
season a daily supply of fresh ashes is not wanted, aS tho compost of 
nightsoil and ashes can be used several times over. _ This is done to 
enable a store of ashes to be collected against the rainy season when 
tho mixing is carried on under a shed. The shed which is 150 feet 
long by thirty broad, is open on threo sides, the fourth side being 
enclosed to form a store-room for the ashes. During the rains, after 
it is mixed, the poudretto is thrown on a heap and is not again used. 
The mixing takes about five hours and is generally dnishod by nine. 
The town sweepings are daily gathered in a heap which when large 
enough is set on fire and loft to smoulder to ashes. _ Before they are 
used for poudrotte, the ashes are sifted through a sieve and broken 
tdes and Stones are picked ont. The rainy -weatkcfr 'punditAte tarn 
be used for manure after three days’ exposure, but it is much less 
valuable than tho fair-weather poudrotte which has been repe.atedly 
mixed withfresh nightsoil. It is bought by cultivators at 6rf._(4 n»w.) 
a cart. In the opinion of Mr. Hewlett, the Sanitary Commissioner, 
this mode of dealing with nightsoil is the beat suited to an Indian 
, town. The nightsoil is dried before it becomes offensive, no risk and 
little nnpleasantness attend tho mixing, and the poudrotte is 
entirely free from smell. 

TTio water-supply of Ndsik is chiefly from the (Joddyai’i, though 
about 5000 people use the water of a large fountain near the 
Trimbak gate. Tho Goddvari water-supply is far from pure as it is 
taken from the bed of tho river at tho Tda, the pool of Sundar-nardyan, 
and even lower, whore the water is soiled by bathing and washing 
clothes, religions offerings, burnt boues, town-sweopinss^ o-rid house 
snllago. It has been proposed.to throw a dam across the Goddvari 
at Gangdpur six miles west of Ndsik,hut Mr. Hewlett recommends 
that the Goddvari should be abandoned as its water is always liable 
to he impure. Dr. Leith in 18C5 and Mr. Hewlett iir 1881 agree in 
recommending a scheme which would bring wator from tho Ndsardi 
to the south-west of the town, a purer source of supply than tho 
Goddvari as it rune through an uninhabited plain. This Hdsardi 
scheme is estimated to cost about £13,000 (Bs. 1, 30.000), an amount 
which the Ndsik municipality cannot, at present, afford. There is also 
a strong feeling against using any water except from the Goddvari. 

The fonntain near the Trimbak gate, which goes by the name of 
Dhondo Mahddev’s haud, was made by a Mardtha sviheddr or 
governor of that name eighty or ninety years ago. Phondo also built 
a reservoir about 225 feet from tho Ndsardi river sear the Trimbak 
road ahont a mile and a half west of Hdsik. The reservoir was 
originally paved, but it has been long neglected and is now chokod 
with earth and grass. An underground masonry water-channel led' 
from the- reservoir and brought the water to the fonntain. This 
source of water-supply is private property and much of it is used for 
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Chapter HY. watering a field be&re it reaches the town. Even in its present 
Places ofMterest. neglected state its water is of fiiir quality. In 1873 the municipality 
offered to pay £3000 (Rs. 80,000) for the aqueduct but the ofier 
HAsnc. refused. Besides the supply from the Goddvari and from the 

Municipality. Ujlsardi fountain, there are 825 wells in the town, 502 in the old ’ “ 
town, 270 in the new town, and fifty-three in Panchvati. Onjy four, 
of these are municipal property. Water brought from the four ' 
municipal and four other wells was found to be bad. 

Drainage. The drainage of Ndsik is unsatisfactory and is one of the chiof 

causes of its high death-rata In the town or htsba. many of tho : 
roads have drains. But the drains leak and in times of heavy raia 
overflow, and much snllage and other foul water soaks into tho , 
soil, Rdzipura or the south part of the town is badly driiined.' 

At present, at a cost of £250 (Es. 2500), a drain is being dug from ' 
the Pinjdra ghdt through Kdzipura gate road and the Urdu BazAr 
south-east to the Ifdgjhiri. In the Mardthatown, the north part of 
jiditvdr is undrained, the bathing water gathering in cesspools 
which are cleaned once a year. In the rest of Aditvdr o drain," 
covered with slabs and carrying urine and house sullago, runs down 
the centre of the roadway. Pits are dug in tho sand of the rivw- 
side to receive sullage at the Sati gate and at Dm.d-maheshrftrs 
temple. At Gora Bdm's temple three small drains end fro® 
Murlidharis Kot two small drains discharge on the bed of the riyor. 

In Navdpura to the south of Aditvdr most of the drains 
discharge into the Sarasvati. There are two branches of the 
Sarasvati, the western branch which drains the part of Navdpura’ 
near Rdja Bahddur^s house, and the southern branch or ma® 
stream which rises near the Collector’s house and after crossmg 
some garden land passes north alongside the Trimbak gate and 
receives tho smaller western stream opposite Jolke-vada 
this point a paved drain has been made below tho stream bed and 
is carried to the mouth of the stream near Bdldji’s temple. Before 
the monsoon begins the entrance to the paved portion is hlooked tO' 
keep out tho torrents of water which tho drain could not carry. 
The storm water escapes into the river at Bnldji’s temple, hnt 
will"? round saEage is admitted into' tho drain. Oppomto 
^alaji s temple is a cesspool which is periodically cleaned. The 
dram 13 continned below the raised road along the river bonk os 
far as tho^ Nov gate.^ On the way it receives the sewage fr^ 
eleven drains which discharge into tho drain loading from the Delhi 
gate ; beyond this the contents of tho drains from Dingar Ali hil* 
are discharged by the N&y gate drain. Tho main drain ends in a 
opposite the NAv gate into which nine drains fro® 
Budhvdr Peth communicating with tho Jjshra gate drain dischorgo* 
luo scwimo IS convoyed from tho Nav gato cesspool by two iron 
pipes, and is discharged into an open channel dug in the sand which 
mns parallel to and a littlo above tho stream until it ioins it at the 
cauRowny near TAlknto’s tcmplo. 

" ^®°riivati most of the streets aro drainod. Tho main drain 

behind NArnshankar’s temple. 

cast rf filrf’ qnartors to tho soath and south- 

««i; ot tho town havo no artificial drainage. 
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There are in all about sixty temples in STAsik, a number ■which has _ Cbapter-XIV. 
earned for it the name of the Benares of W estern India. This large of Interest, 

number is due to three causes, the holiness of the Qoddvari, the 
belief that Ndsik and Panobvati were for years the scene of the 
exile of Bdm Sita and Lakshman, and the wealth and political 
importance of Ndsik ns the second city in the Peshwas* territories. 

The earliest mention of a temple at Ndsik is by the Jain writer 
Jinaprabhasnri who wrote about the fourteenth century. He notices 
Huntivihdr, a temple of Ohandraprabhasvdmi the eighth Tirthankar. 

No trace of this temple remains. The next notice of Ndsik 
temples is, that in 1Q80 twenty-five temples atNdsik were destroyed 
by the Deccan viceroy of Aurangzeb (1656-1705). Among these are 
said to have been temples of Sundar-ndrdyan and IJmd-maheshvar in 
the Aditvdr. Peth on the right bank of the Goddvari, of Rdm]! and 
Kapdleshvar in Panohvoti, end of Mahdlakshmi on the Old Fort 
which the Musalmdns changed into their Jama mosqne.' The only 
vestiges of early Hindu building are Mahalakshmi’s temple now 
the Jdma mosque, and the door-post of the small temple of 
Nilkantheshvar near the Ashra gate, which is much like the door- 
post of Someshvar’s near G-angapur, six miles west of Ndsik.^ It was 
under the PeshWs rule (1750-1818) that almost all the large 
temples which now adorn Nasilt were bnilt. Most of them were tho 
work of their Ndsik governors or Baja Bahddnrs and other sirdars, 
of whom Ndrnshank’ar, Ok, Ohandrachnd, and Odheknr are ihe best 
kno'vyn. The 'wives and relations of many of the Peshwfis, especially 
Gopikdbdi tho mother of the fourth PeshwaMddhavrdo (1760-1772), 

■visited Ndsik and several of the temples and shrines were built by 
them. One group of buildings is the gift of the Indor princess 
Ahalydhdi (1705-1795) so famous for her zeal as a temple-builder. 

Since the fall of the Peshwas (1818) no large temple has been built 
at Ndsik. The only building -with any pretensions ('i architectural 
merit that dates since the British rule is the KapurthA, .fountain and 
rost-houso near Bdldji’s temple which was bnilt in 187\^\ 

_ Moat of the Ndsik temples are of stone and mortar, ThO best stone 
has been brought from the Edmaej-Bborgad hilla about six miles 
Ttoea temples have special architectural merit, 

Bamji B m Pauchvati, Ndrushankar’a or the Bell temple on the' left 
hank of the rwer Mar the chief crossing, and Snndar-ndrdyan’s 
Both. Of these the hugest and simplest is Bamji’s 
and the most richly sculptured is Ndrushankar’a ; Snndar-ndrdyan’s 
comes between the two others both as regards size and ornament, 

_ Beginning in the north, in Aditvdr Peth in New Ndsik where the 
nver takes its first bend to the south, on rising ground on the right 
or west bank about a hundred feet above the river-bed, is the 
temple of Sundar-ndrdyan, It faces east and measures about 
eighty feet.square standing on a stone plinth about three feet high 
On the, east north and south it is entered by flights of stena 
each with a nchly carved and domed portico with front and side 


‘ Samtnry CoirnnUsioneE’s Beport (1881), 4C, s 
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nrolies in the waving-edged style locally known os the mmUr or 
Musalmdn prayer-niche. To the west or shrine end the oniside of . 
the temple is ronnded. Over the centre of the bnilding is a large 
dome and behind the dome is a handsome spire. The whole is of 
beautifully dressed stone and is highly ornamented, especially .tte 
main or eastern door which is richly carved with figures, choi, 
bells, and tracery. In 1848 the central dome was struck by lightning. 
It was restored in 1858, but some broken ornaments on the norfii 
and west show traces of the damage. In the shrine are three black 
stone images, a three-feet high N&dyan in the middle and a smaller 
Lakshmi on either side. Though they are about fifty feet from the 
outer wall and are separated from it by three gates, the building is' 
so arranged that at sunrise on the 20th or 21st of March the sun’s 
rays fall at Ndrfiydn’s feet. The lamp which burns at the shrine, 
is said to be visible from the gate of the JBfapdleshvar temple which 
is about 1000 yards off on the other mde of the river. The temple 
chargfes are met and a large number of Brdhmans are fed on Earm' 
shtiddha 14th (Novemher-December) from a Government grant of 
£82 3s. (Rs. 821J), Prom the east or main entrance a flight of 
sixty-eight dressed stone steps leads to the river. Once a year on 
the KdHik (Novembor-December) full-moon the steps and the tempm 
are brilliantly lighted. Over the east doorway, a marble tablet, inlh 
a Dovandgan inscription in seven lines of small letters, sfates that 
the temple was built by Gangddhar Tashvant Chandrachud m 17Si>» 
The cost of the temple and flight of steps is said to have been aboui 
£100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000). On the spot where the templu stands 
there is said to Lave been an old Hindn temple which was destroyed 
by the Mnsalmdns and the site made a burying-gmund.. 
overthrow of Musalmdn rule probably about 1750 Peshwa 
is said to have destroyed the graveyard, cleared the ground of the 
bones, and sanctified the spot on which the present temple was bunt. 

On the river bank a few yards north of the flight of steps which 
lead to Sundar-ndrdyan's temple, is a shrine of Ganpati, and 
to the south a Bairdgi’s monastery or math. Near the monastery 
is a pool called the BadHlca Sangam into which, according to tbo. 
local story, HGinddpaiiii, thetemple-buildiDgniiiuBterofEtocliaDdra 
the fifth Devgiri Yadav mler (1271 -1309) threw the philosopher’s 
stone which he had brought from Ceylon. Search was mode, and ■ 
one link of an iron chain with which the pool was dragged was 
tamed to gold. The pool was drained dry, but the stone bad 
disappeared. 


i'hu bed of the river, close helow the Snndar-ndrdyon stairs, 
the next flight of steps are known as Qjha’s steps. They were 
built in 1808 at a rost of about £200 (Rs. 2000). On tbe bigb* 
bank at tbe tro of Ojlia’s steps, on the north side, is a temple of 
^attfitraya and a monastery of Ragbundth Bbatii who about seventy- 
nve years ^o was famous for his power of curing diseases and 
wntrdhng the dements. To the south is a temple of Shiv which 
Bfilfippant Ndtu at a cost of £1000 
aocorflin a. f ' front hall or sabhamandap, and rest-honse close by, 

according to an mscnption on the east fece of tbe outer Trail, were 
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built in 1845 {Shak 1767) by Ndrd.yanrfio YaTOdji Potnis. Tho cost 
is ostimated at £600 (Es. GOOD). About fifteen yards to tbo south oi 
this I'cst-bouse, at the foot of a pipal tree, is a four-nvmed Mnvnti, 
round which, in tho hope of getting children, women aro constantly 
walking and hundreds of lamps made of wheat-pnsto aro burned. 
In the neighbonrhood are aereral monasteries or maths and ascetics* 
tombs or samadhis. 

About seventy yards south-east of Sundar-ndrdyan’s is Umd- 
mahoshvar’s temple. It fiicos cast and is surrounded and hidden 
by a stone wall with two small houses in front which are washed 
by the river when it is in flood. Within tho wall, in front of tho 
temple, is a large wooden outer hall with a handsomely carved 
ceiling. In the shrine in the west, with n passage in front, oro 
three black marble imaMs about two feet high, Mnheshvav or Shiv in 
the middle, Ganga on the tight, and Umh or Pdrvnti on the left. 
These are said to have been brought by the Marfithas from the 
Earndtak in one of their plundering expeditions. Tho tcmplo 
was built in 1758 at a oost of about £20,000 (Es. 2,00,000) by 
Trimbakrdo Amriteshvar, tho uncle of Mddhavrdo tho fourth 
Poshwa (1761-1772). A yearly Government grant of £52 Ids. 
(Es. 527) is administered by a committee. Oloso to the north of 
tJm^maheshvar’s temple aro ahont twenty ascetics’ tombs or 
scmailhis. 


On the right hank of tho river, about seventy yards south-east of 
UmA-mahoshvar’s, stands Nilkanthoshvai-'s temple. It is stroufflv 
built of beantifally dressed richly carved trap. It faces east across 
the river and has a poroh dome and spire of graceful outline. Tho 
ofrect of worahip is a very old ling said to date from tho time of 
the mythic kmg Janak the father-in-law of Edm. An inscription in 
irrm that the present temple was built in 1747 (ShaJs 

1669) by Lakshmanshan^, brother of Ndrushankar Edja Bjihddnr 
of Mdlegwm, at a oost of about £10,000 (Es. 1,00,000), It has a 
yearly Government grant of £18 6s. (Es.l83) and is manalcd bv 
Achdrya Kdshikar. In times of flood the roolcs on 
which the temple stands are surrounded by water. In front 
temple a flight of steps loads to tho water.^ n-ont ot the 

About fifty yards south-west of Nilkantheshvar’a 

J by . yt of top-eigtl rt,p., i. a. pZiSSrtSn 
hnok a.nd wood building which from outside Innlrq lUrn * 

The ling in this temple is believed to date from the Umo of^^T®' 
and to take ite name from the foot tLt Eto ofiS J Sid' 
diamonds sapphires, rubies, and pearls, a gift whichis k^owJ af vA 
five jewels or panchraina. The Kna has a silver ^ 

heads which it wears on certain days esnecinllv rm +%**** 

Eadih (November). The temple was 

Patvardhan in 1758 at an ostimated cost rfSo (eT 15 

The management is in the hands of the Dikshit family 

the temple is an ascetic’s monastery and outside of ^ 

small temple of Ganpati. About tSffit.i a 

temple in a corner is a small broken iiMiro of ShiHn/l^ ?f Ganpati’s 

TO,. 
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OTor tWs imago for fonrtoDn days and on llio fifteenth brings' the, 
child to tho temple, ■weighs it against molasses or sweetmeats; and 
distributes them among the pooplo. lIio imago was broken abont 
ninety^ years ago by ono Rtlrabhat Gbfiipnre. His only son was 
sick with small-pox and thongh ho did all in his power to please the 
goddc.ss his son died. Enraged with his loss, Rdmbluit went np to 
tho goddess and broke oft her hands and feet. Though maimed the 
people still trust in Shitlddovi, and during small-pox epidemics so 
much water is poured over hor that it flows in a stream down the- 
stono steps to the river. 

High ahovo tho river-bed, abonttenynrdsenstof P.anohratncshvar’i, 
is a temple of Edm called Gera or the White to distingnisb it from 
tho Black or Hiila Edm across tho river in Panchv.iti. Tho temple is 
reached hy a flight of forty dressed stone steps from the river side. 
There is also a smaller door from tho to^vn side on the north. In 
front of tho temple is a large enter- hall or sahhdmandap abont 
sixty feet square. It has room for about 2000 people, the men 
sitting below nnd tho women in the gallery. Every morning nnd 
evening holy books- or purdns aro rend almost always to a crowd o£ 
listeners. In this outer hall are four figures, about three feetbigh, . 
of Gnnpati, Mdruti, Godavari, and Mahishnsur-mardani or tbe 
buffalo-slaying goddess. On tho left is an eight-trunked Ganpaft 
and on tho right an eight-nrmed Mahishdsnrmardnni with 
beautiful images of Shiv and Pdrvati. The imago of Godfivan to 
tho north has lately been added. Pacing the shrine nnd about fifty 
feet in front of it is a Mdruti. In tho shrine is a group of five 
white marble images two and a half foot high. ITio central imago . 
is Hdnij on oifclier side ore Laksliirnn and Sitn^ and at tbsir 
Bharat and Shatrughna, Edm’s half-brothers. Tbe temple wasbuilt 
m 1782 by Devrdo Hingno, jdgUrdar of Chdndori. A great yearly 
mstival op. Jyeskth ^ivddhci lOth (June- J nly) in honour of tbe image ot , 
Goddvan is paid for nnd other temple charges are met from a grant 
by the Hmgno family. This family supplied the chief honse-priesta - 
o^ipadli^dyas to Bdjirdo the second Peshwn (1 720-1740). They were 
afterwards raised to the rank of Sirdars and for many years thek 
fortunes were bound up with the Peshwds. Tho beautifully carved 
Jlingne a vada belongs to this family.^ 

On raised ground in the river-bed, about twenty yards sooth of 
Gora iidm s, is Murlidharis temple. In the shrine of this temple }? ■ 
a group of {deverly cut wliite marble dgures abont tbreo and 
foet high. ^ the oenti-e Murlidhar or the Harp-hearer, stands o}i 
rae oot with a ba^ in his band, and by bis side are two cows each . 

j brought from Gbdndori by the Hingn® 

•? ardhanwrishvar, tho 

1 The temple was 

f Between this and Gora Bto's 

temple are several stone platformo J , 

have burnt themselves with thei“dernii“ J of 

Shravan vadya (July-August) in J " 

-r ^ J guBii;, i n the hall in front of the images, 

1 DotniU are eiven'above 1lp.4g3.485, 
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a ndm-saptdlia or recital of the god’s names goes oP for seven days. 
During tlieso seven days there is an unceasing clashing of cymbals 
and singing of songs. One band of eight to thirty jnon of all except 
the depressed castes plays and sings for three hours and then gives 
charge to another party. On the eleventh of the same fortnight a 
palanquin-procession or dinili starts abont three in the aEternoon 
and returns about nine at night. From ‘100 to 400 people attend. 
On the following day a feast is given to abont 500 Brahmans and 
cymbal-players. 

Close to Mnrlidhar’s temple is a temple to Shiv tinder the name 
of Vriddheshvar. It is a aquaro stone building of no beauty and 
contains a stone ling. It was built by the Dnrvo family in 1763. 
This god has no devotees and no festival, as his worship is believed 
to bring bad fortune. 

Conspicuous by its ugly red and white dome is Tdmlceshvar’a 
temple about fifty yards south-east of Gora Bdtn’s, in the bod of the 
river, opposite to Narnsbankar’s or the Bell temple. It is a some- 
what ugly stone building with a portico and an inner shrine with a 
ling. In the veranda is a well ornamented bull or nandi. The 
temple has no endowment and no special festival. Two small 
tablets^ built bigb np in. the hack wall of the veranda state that it 
was built in 1780 {Shah 1702) by Krishnadds Pardnjpo. 

Bdldji's temple is a largo and rich but clumsy-looking building 
f OP yards south-west of Tdrakeshvar’s. The temple is re- 
garded with peculiar holiness as being at the meeting of the Godd- 
van and the small Suasvati stream, which flows under the temple. 
Ihe Imd of the river in front of the temple is paved, and the ground 
floor fronting the river is faced with stone arches. Thirty steps lead 
to tho upper storey whose side-walls and interior are more like a large 
awelung-house than a temple. In front of tho shrine is a court 
about fifty feet square, and to the west of tho court, within on outer 
nail, w the shnne, an oblong building about forty foot by twenty, 
inesnapeofttoshnneismteresting as it resembles a novo with 

Sis S rL ^«st end. Part of the 

walls of «^onterhdI are covered with rough but spirited paintings 

Mabdbhdrat; and the PnrdL. 'ifl 
^mtmgs are renewed every few years. In the shrine are three 
mall copper images, Boldjithe god of riches in tho centre, Bamfi- 
devi on his right, and Lakshmi on his loit. Bdldji alwoys wears 
a gold mask and jewellery worth about £5000 (Bs. 50,000), and he 

was 

. V- estimated cost of about £10,000 (Es. 1,00,000) bv 

or named Bdppdji Bdva Gosdvi sou of Trimbak bU 

Ganpatrdo, the father of Tin- 
maya, while travelling in tho south found the image in the Timra- 
parni river m^nnevelly, and taking it with him set it np in his house 
at Juimar in Poona, fn 170], afte? Ganpatrfio’s dea^his L lln! 
Krnt ■"’itWn fifteen days Junnar would 

a it^n ^®’‘y>“#J«PPn'-he settled in Ndsik and bS 
a temple for the image m Somvfir Peth. Prom this in 175S it 
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in 1 771, built the present temple. His father’s tomb is at the outer 
gate. Besides eleven Nnsik villages, granted by the Peslnva end ‘ 
continnod by the British, yielding a yearly revenue of £665 
(Es. CC50) BilMji’s temple has a yearly cash nlloTvonco of £120 2j. ^ 
(Es. 1291) and yearly grants from Scindia, Holkar, the Gdikvrdr, tlis 
Dharampur chief, and others, worth about £810 (Es. 8100). Many 
presents of food and other gifts are also made. The revenue is 
managed by the ministrants or pujdris. Part of it is rcqnired to 
pay interest on a debt which was incurred by a former managa. 
'i'ho rest is spent in daily doles of food to Brahmans Gosdns 
and Bairttgis, and to meet the expense of the yearly oar-festival 
between the 1st and 11th otAs/ivin shuddha (September- October) 
when the god is borne through the town in a small car drawn by 
two men. A rich worshipper sometimes invites the god to dine ft* 
his house. The god goes with the chief ministrant in a palanqi^, 
accompanied by all the members of the ministrant’s family, andthey 
arrange to cook the dinner and eat it. . • i n, 

In Bdlnji’s temple the routine of daily worship b^ns 
Icdhnd-arti or the wirk-lainp-waving at six' in the morning, lb® 
object of this ceremony is to awaken the god by well-omene 
songs or hhipdlyds. A camphor-lamp is also waved before^ tie 
imoge. About twenty-five persons attend. Service or piy® 
performed from nine to twelve and again from six 
After nine at night is performed the idiej-dHi, the object o 
which is to bring sleep to the god by songs and the “I 
lamps. About twenty-live people generally attend. On ‘b® nrs . 
night of the Nine Nights or Kavrdtra festival, during the first for ; 
night of Asliuin (October), Bdlaji’s wheel-weapon or sndarshan i , 
laid in a car and drawn through the town. The route is 
Bdldji’s temple along the pavod river-bed, post the Oelhi 
then through the Ndv D.wvdja to Tiundlm, past Dhondo jManaaers, 
mansion, along old Tdmbnt Ali to near the inside of the Trimbak gat 0 f 
and then by o side lane past Hundivdla’s vdda and KdkardyaS 
vdda back to Bdldji's temple. During the circuit the people of tiio 
houses by which the oar passes offer flowers, plantains, gnavas, 
sweetmeats, coooanuts, and money. Only people of the parts of the 
town through which it passes attend the car. The number is gene- 
rally about 600 of whom five-sixths are usually women. On cao 
of the following nine days the image is seated on a carrier or 
and borne round the outside of the temple. The carrier varies from 
day re day. On the first day it is a lion, on the second a horse, ca 
the tMrd an elephant, on the fourth the moon, on the fifth the sun, oa 
the sixth the monkey-god Mdruti, on the seventh an eagle, on tbc 
eighth a peacock, on the ninth a serpent, and on the tenth it is agam 
seated in the oar. On the night of the seventh day the god m 
miwried to Lakshmi. The attendance numbers about 200 worn® , 
and 400 ascetics each of whom receives gd. (J anna). On the seven&i* 
Md eighth days the whole Brdhman population of Ndsik is fed. 
ormerJy the feast was held on the twelfth day on the pavement on 
bhe site of the Kapnrthdla tower. In 

two dopartment passed between 

rows of about 3000 Brdhmans, who, forming a mob, attacked 
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Lis butigalow, broke tbo endows, nnd destroyed tlio ftiniilnro. Chap^ 
Since then the feasfc has boon lield in a hoiiso near the tomplo, it pjaces ofli 


lasts for two days as there is not room for more than bait of tbo 
guests on one day. On tbo tenth day or Bamra, tbo images are 
placed in the car and the car is dragged round the ball or 
sabhdmmdap. A largo crowd of visitors como to worship llie 
images in the evening. During those JTavrdfra holidays five or 
six tnndi’ed rupees are collected. Some of those receipts are on 
account of Jsnnogf, a percentage on their profits which merchants 
and others lay by in the name of Balilii. On the eleventh day the 
chief images are taken in the car to tho river and are bathed and 
worshipped. -The ceremony on the river-hank lasts for about three 
hours. On this occasion two or threo hundred mnsiemns from tho 
neighbouring villages attend and sing and play. Each of them gets 
a turban, vjirying in value from la. to 28. (8 a«s.-Ee.l). 

On the river-bank, about ten prda south of Bdldji’s, arc tho tem- 
ples of Gondeshvar and Krishneshvar, which wero built in 1776 by 
Dhondo Dattfitraya Nitygivvlvar at a cost of over £1000 (Rs.10,1100). 
In the shrine of each is a white marble fing, both of which end in a 
five-headed bust of Mabddev. Between tbo two temples is a third 
of Vithobn containing stone figures of Vithoba .and Rakhindbai 
each about ono .and a half feet high. These temples hove no endow- 
ments and no special ceremonies. 

About fifty yards south-west of Gondoshvar’s and Krishneshvar’s 
and about 500 feet west of the river-bank, stands tho temple of 
Tilbhdndeshvar. It is a plain brick structnro with a porch, an 
inner shrine, and a spiral top or dome. Tho ling is a plain 
stone pillar two feet lugh and five feet round. It is tho largest 
ling in Ndsik. It owes its name to a story that every year it grows 
the length of a grain of sesamum or til. It was built in 1 7G3, at 
a cost of about £2500 (Rs. 25,.000), by Trimbokrdo Arariteshvar 
Pelbe, the uncle of hlddbaviao the fom-tli Poshwa (17C1 -1772). It 
has a yearly Government grant of £47 da. (Rs. 472) part of which is 
spent in payments to priests who daily rcoito purdns and hirlaiis. 
In front of the templo is a stone bull or nandi, Closo by aro 
several ascetics’ tombs or sainddWs, and a group of temples to Dovi 
Vithoba, Navsing, and Vdman. On Mali&shivardtra (January), and 
on each Monday in Shrdvan (July- August), at about tbroo in tlio 
afternoon, a silver mask is laid in a palanquin and borno round 
Ndsik; On tho way it is bathed in the river on tho loft bank near 
the Tarkoshvar temple, worshipped, and brought back. About n 
hundred people attend the procession. On Shivardtra (January) and 
Vaikunth-diaiurdasU (Deoomber-Jannaiy), thousands of people visit 
tho templo. On both of these days tho god wears tho silver mask 
and is dressed in rich clothes and adorned with flowers. On tiie 

nightof Faifcttflf/i-c7ia<Mrda«;M(Decomber-jBnnary)thegod*is dressed 

ns ardhaiid/rishvar, half as Mahddev and half as Parvati. 

Abouttwentyyarjl8sonth.westof Tilbhdndcshvar’s is Siddheshvar’s 

a plain bnck building with a stone ling. It was built by one Kdln 
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About ten yards soutli of Siddhesbrnr’s, nt tho foot of thopijwf • 
treo insiclo tbo Delhi gate, is a tomplo of Kiislii-visliveslivar. Thii ' 
was built in 1798 by Kliandubhat Ddji Bhandvsi at an estimated ' 
cost of £150 (Rs, 1500). Tho stono pavement round tho treo was i 
built in tho snino year by ono Povedr PAtil. Tho temple conteinsa ^ 
Hng, but has no incomo and no worship. , I'- - 

Two or three yards west of Kdshi-vishveshvar’s, at the mectinjf 
of the Gidyatri and tho Godavari, onco washed by the river but noir 
at some distance from it, is tho tomplo of llurdoshvar or Mrigayd- ; ' 
dhishvai*. According to a local story Mahddov rescued the.fiw . 
rivers, Gdyatri, Sdvitri, Sariisvati, Shraddlin, and Medha, who were } 

S ursnod by their father Brahmndov and so earned tlio name of ^ 
Irignyddhiahvar or tho god of tho chase. Tho temple was bailt ^ 
in 1770 by Jagjivanrdo Povdr whoso brother built the temple or 
Eapdloshvar in Panchvnti. The temple has no endowments ana 
no special ceremonies. About 100 yards west of Murdeshvar’s, ma- 
Inno on tbo Dolhi gate road is a tomplo of Someshvar, a ateae^ _ 
building with a domed top and a largo ling. •' . 

In tho rivor-bed, about fifty yards south of Bdldji’s temple, are tho", 
Kapurthdla monuments which wore built in memory of tho - 
that state who died at Aden on his way to England in 1870.* They - - 
include a shrino or samadhi, a fountain, end a rest-house with temple. 
Tho samddhi near tho ferry is a plain stone structure with amara e 
inscription slab. It is modomto in size and of no partioniar 
interest. Tho fountain in tbo bod of tbo river, with an estcasive 
stone pavement around it, is a handsome structure erected at a oos 
of £1261 (Es. 12,610), It is about thirty feot high and consists ot 
a basalt basement® with throe stops, and over it a sqcaw 
supcrstructuro with sides of white perforated marble. _ Tho wholy® 
surmounted by a flat molon-sbaped dome. On each side is carved a 
lion’s head which will bo used as a spout wbon Ndsik is provide 
with water-works. On the south face is the following inscription : 

Ereoted In momoiy of His Hlehness Purzund DUbimd BssiUdiooliit qu«4' 
Doulut 1 EneUsMo Hqjoli I Bajenn Bajah Bundhoer Sinsb Balia'dur AWooiW 
Ua. (a.C.8.1., Valao I Eapoorthalla Boondoe Batonleo and Acouno. -Mram 
HCoroh 1832| 15th Chtt Sumhwt 1888* and died at sea near Ado& hi AprU1870» 

1026 on his vray to England, to which country he was 
pay Us lespeota to Her Moat Qraoious Sweaty Queen Tletoria. Soveroign of tne 
United Einsdom of England Ireland and Scotland and Empreaa of Inil»» 
the Colonies. 

On the north face are inscriptions in* Sanskrit and Drdu to 
same purport. Tho rest-house, which is about twenty yards west cii 
the fountain, is about thirty feet above the river-bed and is rcachco 
by twenty-four steps. The rest-house was built at a cost of £1169 
(Es, 14,690). It is a cut-stone building with an open central court 
about thirty feet by twenty. In the west or book wall is a shriaO 
with images of Rdm, Lokshmon, Sita, Ganga, and Goddvari. 


with a poralatioa of 470,000, and a yearly revenue of a^nr* 170,000° 

“The black basalt is said to have beenbronaht fiv ,.- to • i 

S*msej, the aame quarry from which thoKsla uL tomplo fa pSSt'M Wit. 
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Between the Bellri and Nitv gates, about seventy yards soufL-cnst 
of Mardeslivar’s, is the open altar-like shrine or diahutra of Mufc- 
feshvar witli a ling. It is entirely in the hod of the river, and during 
the rains is surrounded with water. Near the altar are two holy 
pools or tiHlm called Mcdha and Koti. ITie nltar-shrinc stands 
on a out-stone plinth at the top of a flight of three stone steps. 
Yearly festivals arc held on Akuliatatritiija (May- June) and jlfa/id- 
shivavdtm (Jannary-Fehruary), tho charges being met by the Diksliit 
family. The shrine and the flight of steps were built in 1782 
by Ganpatrdo Kdmchandra Dikshit. Close by, on tho rivor-bimk, is 
a temple of Siddboshvar and one of tho best rest-houses in Kdsik, 
which were built in 1830 by a banker known ns Chdndorknr at a 
cost of £1300 (Es. 16,000). In tho space in front of Chslndorkar’s 
rest-house, and about twenty-five yards to the south along tho bed of 
tho river, about fifty tombs or samddliis mark spots whore Uindns 
have been buried or burnt. A little to the sontli of tbeso tombs is a 
atone of Milrnti called tbe Jlolcda or Cash hlArnti from bis practico 
of attending to no vows that are not paid in advance. 

About eighty yards sooth of Eokdn Maruli’s slu-ino are tho 
batyandriiyan temple and monastery, Nilkanthoshvaris shrine, and a 
small temple of Mahotkateshvar Ganpati. Satyandrdyan’s shrino 
and monastery are in the samo building wbicb is of wood and lias 
a small niche to Den in the west or back wall, and a shrino of 
Satyaudrdyan m a corner of tho south wall. A door in tho north 
Mrner ofthis hmldingleadstoa sniaE templo of NilkantLSwor 

nlfr, “i ® 1 Bhrine and porch. Tho 

stone hw what looks like an old door-post of abont tho twelfth or 

of H'o mined Someshvar 
temple at Gangdpur five miles west of AMsik.* The shrino is abour 
Welve feet sqnare and has a ling withaliigh case or shulttnHia Tn 
fto porch . aemg the ling is / bidl or ifandiXh m."? be old 

small stone and mortar buildinR about fom- Durgudovi, a 
bigb. with initsbaok or west "K LZ f‘sht feet 

with red-lead. About 190 yards sontli ontt besmeared 

.re fho VSnUMopi’, .S ?h Jli K * •'■'ino 

Here .Ire .1.^ ,bfcK“ S a 

shnnesor chhatns erected in meroorvof hnmt nl 

, IS.? 

the nght bank of tbe river. It islMnii v on 

Bt^h rich ornament and a gmcefol poreh do'L' aSpir 


1 See Ww QovRrdhBa.Gapgiipnr. 
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It. was built in 1783 by n tailor named Sopl!n<.1ipt Tilllrafo, at an 
Ohlinifited cost of .C2000 (Its. 20,000). It contains a Ung and intis 
finrcli is a bull or mn/U. When in llood the river Furronnds tbs 
temple. About a linndred yards eoutli of this temple is the Hinii ' 
biirning-ijrotind. 

Including those in Pnncbx’ati, there are sixteen tetnplos on the left 
bank titid side of the river. Ueginning with those farfliest up ti<5. 
Btreani, the first liej'ond the Aiiinn, to the north-west of Jvnpale'hMr, 
and ahout eighty yards north-west of tbo very holy Ramkund, ha 
temple of Vithohn locsdly held to henot less holy tlianVitlioba's tcmpls " 
at Pandharptir. Tho build ings itichido an oiicIo^mI yard with n rest- , 
house. In the right of the yard is the monastery of tlio in. 

charge, and in the left tho temple, a brick and stono building, rritli a ^ 
porch and an inner temple ami spire. 'J'hc iiu.'igo is supposed to betbn , 
same ns the Pandlinrpur Vithohn. Tlic story is that oiio Vishvanith 
or Devdiilt, a blind or sick Ilrdhmnn, for the ncconnts van', was hit 
by n band of I’undhnrptir pilgrim.s in Kiisik. In his gnef tliat ho 
should not seo tho god, ho sat by tho river mourning and refnnng 
food. tVliilo ho sat- Yithoba in the form of a Bniliiiwn teinptw 
him to oat, but in vain. Thia devotion so pleased tho god that no 
assumed lii.s proper form, und in nusAver to Vislivnnillli’s^pravw 
promised to romnin in Ki'isik. The temple was Iniilt in 
'JYityn Kdkinlo at an estimated cost of about £600 (I?s.60P0)- In ‘hn 
shrino is the imago of Vithoba two and a half feet high with Biahn on 
his right and Ilitkmini on Ins left. It has a ycnrlv Governinont grant 
of £'10 (Rp.«l 00). A large fair is held on AuMdlta fhniUha 1 Uh ("^^.5* • 
July), and on tho second day many Brdhinans arc fed. TheBtuiagis . 
monnstcjy near tho temple Avns built fifty years ago by Bairagis ata - 
cost of £1000 (Its. 1 0,000). I’d the north nnd west arc rcst-honscs . 
which are nhvnys full of Bairiigis. In the monastery are many 
metal images, chiefly of Eiiin Lakslinian nnd Sitn, Avho get yearly _ 
presents from Bombay Bbdtiits. To tho south, on a raised platfornii 
buitt in 1703 by Jngjivnnnio Povilr, is an imago of a five-faced”,,' 
panc/im«I-7n Mdrali. In tho open air a few yards cast of tho five- 
fneod MAratus Bdneshvar ?iny. Tho foundation of a temple^*. 
Jmd m 1/80, but the building was never finished. According to tM 
local story tho god warned the builder that lie did not wish to bare 
any tomplo. Persons in bad circumstances or suffering from fo^” 
often cover tho ling with rice nnd whey, a dish called dahMf 
.Rear it 18 a temple in honour of tho GodAv.-iri, wdth an image of tW. 
goddoss Gnnga. It was built in 1775 by Gopikdbiti, tho mother of 
eo / w It has a yeark Government gnmt •> 

„ Ip- 2°) 1 festival in Jyeshtha (Jvme-3nlv). To tl9 

north of the EAmkund nro sovoral other temples and stono'rcst-honscs 

S -nnnA° ^n° at a total cost of £709> 

r“ 1 *® snci-ed to tho fivo-godsor 

imidiayatan. Gnnpati, Samb, Devi, Surra and To tho 

south-west of tho EAmkund are eleven «m,n * i fho 

y“^as sonth-cast of Vithoha's' 
temples Ajgarbdva's monastery, asmall plahi sfrfctme It was ' 
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built in 1788 by Amritrilv Sbivdov Vincliurknr at an estimalod cost 
of £500 ( Its. 5000) in memory of Ajgarbdva, a Kanoja Brabman, 
a cavalry soldier who turned ascetic. Ho wus called A.jgarbdvn or 
the Ajgar dovofee, because liko tlio sorpont of that name bo Avaa 
indifferent to anything that happened. 

About seventy feet south-east of Rdmlnind arc the Ahaly dbdi build- 
ings including temples to 11dm and Mnbiitlev, and a rest-house. 
Those arc all solid structures which wero built at an estimnted cost 
of £2500 (B.S. 25,000) in 1783 by the princess Almli'iibiii Uolknr, the 
famous temple-builder.' Udm’s temple is a massive square builditig 
of brick andstono with an outside flight of steps. It contains images 
of Edm, Laksbman, and Sita, which are said to have been all found 
in the Eamkund. There are also images of Alinlydbdi and Mdruti, 
Special festivals in honour of the images aro held in the Ghailra 
navvdtra (Maroh-April) fi-om the first to the ninth days of tlio 
bright half of tho montli. To tho south of Ildm’s temple is 
Mnhadev’s temple generally called tho Gora or White irnhddov. It 
is a graceful building with porch shrine and spire. Tho object of 
worship is a ling. To the east of tbo temple of Wbilo llabndov is 
tho rest-house, with a row of arches along tho east and west fronts. 

East of Ajgarhdva’s monastery, about fifty feet aboro llio river 
bank at tbo top of a high flight of steps, about forty yards from 
the Hdmkuud and exactly opposite SnndaT.narllynn’8,‘js tho tcmplo 
of Shiv Kupaloshvar or tho Skullwearing Mahddov. Tho present 
bunding stands on tbo site of an older temple which was destroyed 
by the Moghuls. Its architecture is square and massive with little 
ornament. Its shrine is at tho east end. Its notable white cement 
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Indftttend, 


dome rlistinRuMieq it from Urn roifjW)onring temples. Dm only 
olncct of wor^liip ih n Hng whicli has no pimrdi.in l»uH. ftJ' 3. 
one of Uio most jm|H>rittnt teinplc.s in Nslsik jmAjs nirroys risitea by 
tiilcrriins. The intorior svas built by Knlis in 1 rJS at on csliinalen 
cost of mo (Rs.5000), nnd tbo outer or si-cstcmporlntocostot 
,£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1 70-3 by Jnjriivnnrao Rovdr. a Momtha oflieff 

whose descciubinlc lire now beatimon of ^Ylsik. 

explains the origin of the name God of the Skull, and the ® 
of tbo allciulant bull. In tbo course of a di‘.oii‘.?ion ns to which ot 
them was tbo chief of ‘1'® 

that bo cut off one of Bnibma’s bends. Tbo skull stuck to Shw » 
back and as bo was tiimblo to get rid of Ins burden in nM 
ho fled to earth. Wandering m search of a place a-here M 
might wash away bis guilt, be chanced 
bis motlior that bo would kill bis inavtcr, a Br.ihman, - 

to the Godiivnri and wash away the sin. Shir • 

slay his master, turn black with guilt, go to a Poo ‘'l®, -i; 
and come out white as .snow. The god followed the bull s watup 
.and in tbo pool the skull dropped off. In reward for the bw 
advice Shiv is said to have excused him from doing- ““V . 

of his temple.1 aho night of steps up the lull in front oi m« 
lomplo was built by Krishnaji Piltil Pordrji relation of JaOT 
rdo’s, at a cost of £1500 (lls. 15,000), The temple I*®* ? H 
Qovorninont gmiit of £27 I Os. (Rs. 275). I’lio da^ 
god aro ilahafkitanflni (January -Pebnmry), ifondnysiB 
(July- August), and Vaihmth-chaturiiaiihi (Goeembor-JanuB^h 
the MahnnhivanUra at about four in tbo nfternooii a . j 
of Muliddev is laid in a palanquin, taken ronnd Fanenva , 
bathed in the Rdraknnd. About a hundred PCoPl®,?:*®” w. 
procession. On this day and on Vttikiintli~rhaturdashi (Bccot 
J anuary) thousands of tlio people of Nnsik visit the temple, yn 
of those days the god wears the silver mask and is adorned -witn 
clothcsand flowers. On the night of ra>kiinf/t-ckafiirdd/ih'(De(viD 

January) the god is dressed half asMuliudev and half as Parvnti. 
every Monday in Shrdvan at three in the afternoon the si^v 
mask is laid in a palanquin nnd taken round Panchvati when auo 
n hundred people accompany the procession. On its rotam themes 
is bathed in tbo Bdmkund and worshipped. 

About fifty yards north of Kapolcshvar’s is a well built stoao 
tompio of PAtilleshvnr, facing cast. The temple, -which is handseme y 
ornamented, is said to hove been built by ono BhAgvat a foiv ye^ 
after EAmji's tomple. It was struck by lightning some years ago. 
Traces of the damage can still be seen in the north-east comer. 

About 400 yards north of PAtnleshvar’s, on tho wooded banks of 
tbo Arunu stream, is a built pool callod Indmknnd where Indra^ m 
said to have batbod and been cured of tho thousand nloors -with which 
he was afflicted under tho curse of the sage Gautama whose wife he 
had violated The pool is said to hold -water till far in the hot 
weather. 


Skull Shrino in Benams. Kan- 
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(]Ih. 5000). A fnir i** hcttl on iiUthanUt, the fonrth diiy of ib*^ 
bright half of Ma>jh (.Imnmry-hcbninrj'). 

In tlio fioulli Hide of n fiolfl, about n Imntlreil yards .soolh-casl *1 
Sila'fi cave, is a smooth f!u(-fopjK*il inoiiad of earth about thirty feet 
liigh, ninety psices roiiiitl, and twelve' feet ncrosa at the top. 'Us ^ 
mound it* much like the Gangiljiiir mound and the whole of tbs 
hurfaco i.‘i of earth.* 'J'hero is no.lcarciid connected nith if. TIic 
]) 0 |nilarj and probably flu* correct , belief is that the mound is aiOKm, 
made at the time of building K.'da Hfitn'e temple, which is omirt 
eighly yards to the we.st of it. 'J'lin Ciirth is said to have forniea a 
alopo to the fop of the walks nj) wlnVh the heavy stones ascu in 
bmlding the leinple wore draggod. When t bo bnilding viis linisbc'l 
tho cnrili wa.s cleared away from the walls and piled into this mopnik 
Large nnnilKTs of modern stono chips scattered over the mound 
support the belief. At the R.'ime time lhe.se modem stone chips n»y 
he only a surface deposit , and considering its likeness tollio Gaugapnr 
and Jlnlhnr mounds to tho we.st of the city this mound sBcms 
worth oxatnining. 

About eighty yards west of tho earthen mound is the Icmplo n 
Kala H.dm or Shri Kdmji, one of tho finest modem temples ® 
‘Western India. A sevenfeen-foet high wall of plain dressed stOT 
purronmls a well-kept enclosnro 2d5 feel long by 105 bread. J ’ 
entered through a gate in tho middle of each of the fw *'^® ^ 
Over the east gate is a music room or m'/nhlutM, whicn, a 
height of about thirty foot from tho gi'onncl,eoinrnnndsftnn®8™ . 
viewofNdsik. Tnsido of tho wall, all round tJio onclosnro rj*® 
lino of cloisters of jiointcd j^rnsalmdn arches. In front of the ciois c 
on each side, is a row of trees, most of them nshnlts Jonesia mo • 
In tho conlro of tho north wall o stairenso loads to a flat ..i 

foot broad, twonly-onc foot high, and about four feet below tho 1®" 
of the top of the parapot that runs along its onlcr edge. J** 
of the onclosuroksadetachcd outer hallorwh/irimoHdap (76'x31 X W 

open all round, handsomely and plainly built of dre.“.sed stone. 
supported on four rows of square stone pillars, ton pillars in ca®* 
row. Tho rows of pillars, which are about twelve foot liighi form# 
centi-al and two side pnss.ago.s, oncli pair of pillars in the sam® 
row being connected by a Aliisnlmiin arch with waving edges. 1“ 
hall stands on a plinth about n foot higb, ontsido of which on ta 
north and south sides is a termco or outer plinth about a foot ® 
tho level of tho court. Tho hall is used for hathdx or Mara^ 
Bormons, and for jtur&n or scriptnro readings. About two yards 
the north-west cornor of tho linll are a shrine of Ganpati to the 
right and of jVIttrtnad to "the left.® .dbont four yards farther werfj 
on a star-shaped stono plinth .about two and a half feet high, stnnns 
tho temple, oighfy-three feet from oast to west by sixty feet frota 
north to south. It has one main poroh with a cupola roof "to tbo 
east and small doors to the north and south. Tho central dome and 


3 ™ uu.u,v uororaunn.uangApur. 
maSo “"”*** "I'nacs an old. 

oe bj Odheknr wlion lie bought the j 


wore preserved nndcr nn ngreemeo* 
on which the temple stands. 
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tie dome over tie eastern cnpola are in the grooved melon -style. 
On the fop of each is a waterpot rrith a stopper in its mouth. Tho 
spire, ■which is sixty-nine feet high and surmounted 'with a gilt 
cone, is plain except that up its edges thore runs a cnrions fringe of 
■vralerpots, 'whose outsides are protected by sheaths. Tho general 
plainness of the temple is relieved by horizontal bands of moulding. 
In each of the side walls and in the north and south faces of the 
tower are t'wo empty niches, and at the east end of the spire is tho 
figure of a lion. In the west wall are two -niches in the tower and one 
in the spire. The whole is simple, elegant, and finely finished. The 
beautiful -stone was brought from Dhair or Bhorgad fort near Bflmscj , 
six miles north of Ndaik. Tho temple is supposed to stand on the 
spot where Rdm lived during his exile. It was built in 1782 by 
Birddr Rangrdo- Odhekar on the site of an old wooden temple to 
which belonged the shrines of Ganpati and Mfirtand noticed above. 
The work is said to have lasted twelve years, 2000 persons being 
daily employed. According to an inscription in tho shrine the total 
cost ■was abont £230,000 (Es. 23,00,000). In tho shrine in tho 
west of the temple, on a heautifnlly carved platform, stand images 
of EAm, Lakshman, and Sita, of black stone ahont two feet high. 
The image of Earn has gold moustaches and golden gloves. Besides 
■ “lentioned, there are many of metal and stone, chieflv 

of Mdrtand, Ganpati, Dattdtraya, and Mdruti. The temple eniovs a 
ywrty, Government ^nt of £122 5s. {Es. 12221), anA the Ullage 
of Sbmgve, which yields a yearly revenue of £80 (Bs. 800b supports 
the music room ornaodrMdnu. The Odhekar family also givTfl 

consists of tho Mkad-irli or 

•which lasts for thirteen days in Olmtir/ ^f^m-navami, a festival 
differ from those of ordinaS dSa^i, ^t®® 

and ornaments are richer rad more *®^®® 

considerobly larger. On the eleventh attendance is 

car or ra«i fair, ,vhcn peorie t these thirteen days is tho 

•attend to the nnmber of 75,000 or 80 

IB BO crowded that both gates have ho j * “® t^® ' te“iplo 
thenorth for women. Y a^d 

of Mddhavrdo the fourth Eeshwa?1761 177 ^ ^op^fbiii, the mother 
oity. -ThecarBarekeptinreStlheSj^rY^^Y^^^^ 
in appearance except that onVis Km wV Y ®''® 
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the platform twelve wooden pillm-a support a canopy and at one end 

is a smaller canopy in which the images of the god 

the procession. The larger car conveys the image of Bim and about 

ten Bidhmnns. It is pulled by about 100 people with ropes. Ih ^ 

smaller car called Viman carries au imago of Marati and some . 

Brahmans and is pulled by about fifty people. The cars start Jo , 

three in the afternoon and are brought 

twelve at night. The route is from the temple by KdrU Md 

through GaneshvMi and the fair-weather ™ , • t 

Edmlmnd and Edstia's mansion back to the Kala Bam 

the soft sandy surface of the fair-weather market the cars are _ 

backwards and forwards. The cars reach Bamkund abo J s jn 

the evening and stop there for three hours, when a comple 

with fireworks is performed. During the whole ^“® . ' 

procession is moving the temple ministrant has to walk 

his face towards the car and his hands folded. ^ ^ 

The other special holidays are the eleventh day ‘ 

fortnight of every Hindu month, when in nalanqmn 

vddukas of Bdm are set in a palanquin or palhh Md *®® PjV'j), 
is carried round the temple inside the outer Trail, lixcep ^ 

and EdiUh (July and November) when 200^to 800 peop . 
attendance is not more than 100 or 150. ' This 
takes place on the Basara, the tenth of the jl. town to * 

(September- October) when the feet are taken 0 “®' , 
cross the boundary.* About 100 people attend and 1 , ' 

persons visit the temple on Basara day . On the Maltar off 
Jonuary) 4000 to 10,000 porsons, chiefly men, visit the te p 
the next day (13th January), almost all Hindu womeu 
temple to ofier turmeric or halad, saffron or hunka, an d 
sesamum to Bdm’s wife Sita and give them to each other. ^ 

To the north of Eamp’s temple is a shrine of Bhairav v ’ 
built in 1793 by Kdnpbdte Grosdvis at an estimated cost 0 
£100 (Rs. 1000). Close to the north of it is a Bailor, 

Kdnphilto Gosdvis in 1773 and repaired in 1858 by an idol- ; 
It has a ling of Maluldev and several asoetios’ tombs. ^ 

LeavingKdlaBAm's bythe middle door in the south . 

road leads south-west towards the river. After about fifty y ^ 
a largo two-storied rest-house on the loft gives entrant 
enclosure in the centre of which is a tomb of a Shankaraohary 
Shaiv pontiff, and a temple of Shiv with wooden pillars on tho 
and some fine stone masonry in the south. At the back 0 
enclosuro is a lai’ge three-storied monastery for Shaiv ascetics.^ 

In tho time of the second Peshwa "(1720-1740) Sachchiddnan 
Shankardchdrj'a is said to" have come from Shringeri in llaisnro 
stayed in Ndsik. He died in Ndsik after choosing as his success ^ 
a disciple of tho name of Bralnnfinand. Soon aftor his appointmen 
Brahminand sickened and died within a month. Both are burieU 


1 Tho rcuon nhy tho god 10 token ncrooo tho boundary on Damm dny is said to bo, 
hcoaus. it is the beginning oE tho fair season, when travelling again becomes 
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Temple. 


in tliia enclosure. Tlie tombs and temple are said to bavo been Chapter XIT. 
built by Pesbwa Savai blddliavrao (a.d. 1774<), tbo front reat-bouso places of Interest, 
by Ndna Fadnis (1760-1800), and tbe monastery by Nilrusbankar 
(1750). The total cost is estimated at £1600 (Us. 16,000). Besides 
an allowance of £50. (Bs, 500) from tbe revenues of Pimpaluer, tbo 
monastery lias a yearly Government gr.ant of £28 ICs. (Rs. 288). 

About eighty yards further west a paved lane, lined with rest-houses 
and small shops, leads to the river bank a little above Naruslianbar’s 
temple. 

, Ndrushanbar’s Temple, also called the temple of Bameshvar, is the 
richest and most highly sculptured building in Ndsik. It stands 
.on the loft bank of the Goddvari opposite to Bdlaji’s and Tarakeshvar’a 
temples and to the east of the Bdmgaya pool in which Bdm is said 
to have pei'formed funeral services in momoiy of his father. The 
temple though smaller than Kala Ram’s, the enclosure being 
124' X 83', is more richly carved, and has some humorous and clever- 
ly designed figures of ascetics. The temple stands in the middle 
of the enclosure. It includes a porch -with the usual bull or nandi, 
ah inner domed hall capable of holding about seventy -five persons, 
and the shrine facing west which contains the ling .,p.nd is 
surmounted by a spire. The outer roof is elaborately carved, being 
a succession of pot-lids annyed in lines and adorned at intervals 
with grotesque and curious figures of men, monkeys, tigers, and 
elephants. The west or main entrance porch has ^vaving edged 
arches and manjr niches filled with cleverly cut figures. The top 
of the wall which encloses the temple is eleven feet broad. At 
each corner are semicircular domes about ten feet in diameter, and 
there is a fifth dome in the middle of the west wall with a largo 
bell, .dated 1721 in European- Arabic numbers. The boll which is 
six feet in circumference at the bp is probably Portuguese. It is 
said to have been broughtmther from Bassoin or from Delhi ; but 
Bassein is more likely.^ fanJlie great flood of 1872 the wnfni. »€ .- 
the river rose to the levcljif-thtrb ell. - " Tl in"K!|rof the ^11 near the 
bell commands a fine view of the right hank of tho Goddvari. A 
high wall runs along the river bank, and ovor tho wall rises a row 
of large three or four storied houses. ^ Prom tho high ground to 
the north tho land slopes towards tho central hollow of t^m - 
Sarasvati. , From the Sarasvati confused piles of gable ends riio 
up-tter^pes of Ohitraghanta hill and behind it aro the high 
land’s of Mhasrul hill, Dingar Ali, and Ganesh hill stretching e^t 
to Sonar Ali, on the crest of the north scarp of which is Mr. Raghoii 
SAnap’s house and to the oast tho level top of tho Old Fort 
The temple was built in 1 747 by Ndrushankar Rdja Bahadur of 
Mdlegdon at an estimated cost of £180,000 (Rs. 18,00,000). Tho 


1 -niero are two similar tells, one at MAhnli in Thdnn and tho other at Bhimd. 
shiner, about thirty miles so^h-west of Juanar. The Bhimdshankar holl, whioh is 

between two masonty pillars in front of a temnlo 
woighs three -OT four owts. It has a. Maltese cross with the date 1727 or sis y^rs 
^ter than t^ Ndrushankar bell. It is said to have been brought frort 'Visind^Dcar 
Report, Trigonometrical Survey 
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Chapter XIV. iiiglit of steps leading from the ■water’s edge to the temple ■mis also 
Places of Interest, Narushnnkar in 1756 at a cost of £6000 (Hs. ,60,000). . 

NAsik north of Ndrushankar's temple is a shrine of the goddiss- 

■ Saptashringi.* Further north and out in the river a memorial ' 
omp es. building, nuth an arched and pillared veranda to the west, was 
built in 1878 by the ■widow of the family-priest of the .Mahdraja oi ‘ 
Kolhdpur in memory of her husband. 

Resides these temples and shrines, along both sides o£ the river 
facing the different bathing pools or hunds, are a number of small 
temples and shrines dedicated some, to Mahddev, some to Ganpah, • 
some to Devi, and some to Maruti. These are all completely under 
water during floods. They seem never to he rqjaired and no one 
seeifis to look after them, except that the Municipality cleans them- 
when they get choked with mud. 

This completes the temples and shiines on or near the hants of 
the Godrivari. Besides these the interior of Nasik has about fwenly 
temples and shrines, most of them of Devi and one of Sbnni or the. 
planet Saturn. The most important of these is Bhadrakdlfs temple 
in Tiundha or the Cross, a shrine without a dome or spire hnilt bj 
Ganpatrdo Dikshit Patvardhan in 1790 at a cost of £8000 (Rs. 30,000). 
It enjoys a yearly grant of £24 (Es. 240) . It consists of an enter sfone 
and brick wall with an entrance facing west. Inside this wall is a 
large open courtyard, with on the south side, a small garden, a well, 
and a building. The building is a well-built two-storied housewith a 
tiled roof, and consists of an outer hall or soh/ioTnaiida^andashnne. 
The hall which is about three feet higher than the courtyard n 
seventy feet by forty, and has a gallery all round for the use w 
■women. At the east end of the hall facing west is the shrice 
containing nine images on a raised stone seat. The chief image «' 
a copper Bhadrakfili less than a foot high. On eitlier side of the 
central image are four stone images-each about two and a half fcet 
liigh, and at foot of each four small metal images each less thas 
a 00 ^ g . The yearly festival is in October during the Aku’flvafrs 
the bright half 6f Ishvin, when ahont 
Bidhmans sit dnnng the day in the hall reading the taplaiM^ 
or seven hundred verses in honour of Dovi from the Mnrknndcja 
1 uriln. I xirans are read in the afternoon or at night, and lectnicJ 
wi li music or kiriam are delivered at night. Meetings » 
Brdhman caste disputes and other matters art 
nt«a 11 *^® tomple plays a leading part in the sernces wluti 

are occasionally practisod during outbreaks of cholera, men the 
verses from the saptushali to appeal 
fo^tan ^ number of Brfihmsn) 

lighf a “ honour of Kdli the Brdbmani 

riS on and^fl^® incense, hatter 

When IL frees, and sacred grass 


1 See below Snptaabriog. 
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from eaoli Hindu liou.^ 0 . TLo rice is cooked and aTjout eighty Chapter XIV. - 
pounds arc placed in a cart, turmeric saffi’on and red-powdor oro places of Interest.’ 
spread over it, and turning iiJccnse-sticks and five torches are set 
in the rice, one in the middle and fovm at the corners. At each " 
corner the stem of a plantain tree is fixed and to one of the 
•plaintains a sheep is tied. A Mdng woman who is supposed to he . 
possessed by the cholera goddess declares whence the cholera 
spirit came and how long it will stay. She is bathed in hot water 
and dressed in a green robe and hlne bodice, her forehead is marked 
with vermilion, a coeoanut, a comb, a vermilion-box, five betelnuts, 
five plantains, five guavas, five pieces of turmeric, and a pound of 
wheat are tied in her lap, and her face is veiled by the end of hor 
robe. Pour bullocks arc yoked to the cart and in front of the cart 
the MAng woman, with folded hands, walks backwards, facing the 
cart, supportod.by two men. Lemons are waved round her nead 
and out and thrown away. In front of the woman walk a hand of 
musicians, and a crowd of men women and children follow the cart 
cheering loudly. The cart is dragged out at the furthest point from 
that at which cholera first appeared, about two miles, to whore four 
roads meet, and is there emptied. The rice and the sheep are 
carried ofi by the Mhdrs and Mdngs, and the cartmen and the 
Mang woman after waiting till next morning and bathing, rotnni 
to the city. Two or three days after a foost is given to Brdhmans 
and milk or a mixture of milk, curds, and clarified butter is poured 
round the city as an offering to the cholera spirit. Bhdtids and other 
rich pilgrims if they feed as many ns three or four thousand 
Brdhmans sometimes' hold the feast in Kdia Bdm's temple, but 
when, as is usually the case, not more than 500 are frd the feast 
is held in Bhadrakdii’s temple. The ^favardtra festival ends on the 
last day of the full-moon of Ashvin (October), On the night of 
this day, which is known as the vigpl full-moon or the kojdgari 
pwnima, a fair is hold and attended by many Hindus of all except 
the depressed classes. On the same night foirs are also hold at 
Kapdleshvar, Panohratneshvar, and TilbhdndeshvBr.^ 

Near Bhadrakdli’s stands the temple of Saturn or Sliani. It 
consists of a small shrine built into a wall and containing a rude 
^ stone imago covered with rod-lead. The image is worshipped 
' oveiy Saturday and also whenever the planot Saturn enters a now 
sigh of the Zodiac, 

The two Bonuka Mandirs in new and old Tdmbat Ali belong to 
• the Tdmbats.® Each has a tiled roof without dome or spire. These 


, ^ BesMea Bhadmkili'a, aovim atrinea -nro dedicated to diETeront fonna of devi : 

; Ohitraghanta near the top of Cbitraghanta lull, an old ahrino repaired in 1791 . 
I GdrgyAohi DeviEonuha, inthehoueoof the Gdrgyas, with a monthly Government 
■( allowance of 4s. (Bs. 2) ; Gondhlyinehi BhagaVnti, built by Gondblia at a coat of 
V £10 (Es. SCO) ; Eenukain Kondhbat ParSaipo’Bhonaoin Dingar Ali ) Kllika Deri in 

TihApnra, built hy Ok in 1779 at a coat of £50 (Ba. 600) j Eonukn Devi, built by 
L Eovko Andji PArak in 1708 at a coat of £500 (Es. 6000) ; and Mabdlakalimi on the 
^ way to Bovldli, huilt in 1775 hy XJndsano at a cost of £20 (Es:200) This elirinoia 
■' aaid to contoin the imago of the goddosa which was the chief object of worsliin in the 
J temple on Sondr Ali hill which is now the Jdma Mosque. ^ 

' ’Eenuka is the moiiier of Parashurdm the sixth inmmation of Vishnu. 
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contnln no iinnj'O’? Imt tlml of Ucnnlcn. Tlio chief fisfinls 
nnioiiriiiff Iho KatanUra or llio finst nine ni(;hl» of the bright haltcf 
Afhvin ((Ji'tober) n«d on the fnll-moon of Kiiriih (November). 

Tlio fiamsviiti KcHbnr ^fnndir near Dingar Ali in Limbilhbt 
Prablitt’H hoiiFij Imn « yc.irljr fiovemmont grant of £11 8>. (Rs.lW). 

Tliorc nro tlirco sinnll tomjdcs of Jnrim'iri or tlie cholcr.i godfe 
in tlirt'c different plncon hcjronil tomi limits.^ llio ministneb 
wlio nre hfnrntln!*; ranko considcniblc gains, cspcciBlIy when chcbti 
in prevnlent, iw nnmkont of nil civ'te.s mnico the goddess prcscBtscf 
rooked rico and ciird.s c.nllcd duhilhil, n bodice or Mi, cocoanut’, 
and rnoiio 3 '. 

Tlicro art! Itro temples of Jfnbildov. OnoneartTenappa’sfkin™ 
Imill bj' a Lingnyiil in 182S. The otlior no.ar Oliarpurc’s sfeps vm 
built 1)3* Ildniblmt Glnlrptire in 1776 with tbohelp of the Pcshita. 
Tlii.s i.s a well kno\ni jdnee for liomp or hhang drinking. 

Thero arc two Icmplcii to Gnnpali, n domed building inside the 
NYiv gnto made b 3 ' Urngno, tbo other in the inanifir or dweltag" 
bouso stylo iibout fift 3 * feet e.iet of tlio jail in Aditvlir Poth, baili' 
by Hitpdji Lntho and enjoying a yearly Government giantof 
(lbs. 171). 

The temple of Klmndoba on tbo >ralliitr Tckdi ont5idBfiB3faJl|i^ 
gnto wna built in 1748 by Mnbdddji Gorind Knkirdo nt ® ® 

ir'OO (Rs. 5000). It contnins nn imngo of Miirtapd on hota* 
back. Fairs arolioldon O/mmjW'j/iosf/ii’andiVd^/iPnniiwttV"®'*^''^” 
Fobnmr}'), 

Tlio Svdmi-nitrdyan monastery i.s in tbo Somvar Pefh and h^ 
llio tomb of a saintly nscctic or Sidtl/ia-purunJin. The Snen 
inonnstoiy is just to the north of tlio Collector’s offieo. _ ■ 

Besides those temples and shrinc-s NiLsik, inckding Panchvnli.liB? 

about thirty ro.st-boiisoa, sovornl of wliioh, ospccinTly ia Pnnchw 

Imyo boon Infoly built by Bombay Bh/itifo. Tlioro am fo® t 
sorfnvnrts for tbo free distribution of uncooked food, and threa 
annaehhatras for Iho distribution of cooked food. 

^tliobedofthp Godfivari. bohveon Govardban about sis 
to tho west and Tapovan about a milo and a balf to tbo sonth-c^^ 

Of Afaik, nro varioas bathing-places called tirf/isaiid sacred poB 
called A-t<nds. Most of tho bathing-places are named after soma, , 
i'nrfmic personage with wboso histoiy they are behoved tO'W 
oonneotod; all escopt throo of tlio pools take their nanios fromth®- 
omidors. There are in all twonty-fonr lirtlis ot which eleven «« ' 

w ^ Goyardhim and Ndsik, ten between Sandar-njtrfiyan’s stelS- 
SswSS.”“ Delhi gate, and three belo» , 

nrei . 
KshudhS) ^ 


Govnrdhan-GangUpnr and Ndsik 
dhan, Pitn, Qdlav, Bramla, Einmoeban, Kanva or Kshn 


hBlf.weoWy*ioarkBt of Ramoahvar’s near tho place whom tho 

»f therirer; the thW ia L *5® "oarthe lefl{ 

, lire iiiira la on tho DoWali rond eouth-eoat * Mnbillahahmi. I 
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Pdpndslian, ViBhvdmitra, Shvofc, Koti, and, Agni. — 

{w tA is at the villago of Govardhan.i It is believed that the gift of pjaces of Interest. 


IT/ Trliy VUIUKW VJ. 

one cow at this tirth is equal to the gift of 1000 cows m any oth 
pW and that a visit to a Mahddev temple in the neighbourhood 
secnres as much merit as the gift of a mountain of 
else. The Pitri or spirits’ tirth is to the south of the Govardhan 
tm. A bath in this holy place and the offering of ivater to the 
spirits of the dead are supposed to secure them a place m heaven. 
GdUv tirth, called after a Purdnic sago of that name, is believed to 
be as holy as the Pitri tirth. Its water frees the bather from sm 
and secures him a seat in Brahma's abode, the home of pious 
spirits. Near the Galav tirth is the Brahma firf/i whoso water 
ensures the bather being born a Brahman in the next life, and ^ives 
him the power of knowing God both by thought and by sight. 
Einmochan Urtli, ns its namo implies, is the debt-releasing pool. 
The pilgrim ‘wlio bathes here and makes gifts to Brahmans is freed 
from all debts on account of neglected offerings. The Kanva or 
Kshudha tirth is near the Einmochan tirth. The following legend 
explains tho names. There lived in the neighbourhood a sago 
named Kanva. In his religious rambles he happened to come to 
the hermitage of Gautam Muni a Jain saint. The sun was high, 
Kanva was hungiy and tired, but ho would not osk food from a 
Jain saint even though the saint had abundance. Kanva toiled on 
-to tho Godavari, sat on its bank, and prayed to tho river and to the 
goddess of food amiapurna. The deities wore touched by the 
earnestness of his prayers and appearing in human form satisfied 
his hunger. They told him that whoever, at that place, would offer 
such prayers offer as his would never want for food. Tho next is 
the Pdpndshan or Sin-destroying tirth. It is near tho steps leading 
to the old temple of Someshvar about a mile east of Govardhan- 
Gangipur. The legend says that a both in its water cured a leprosy 
whim had been sent as a punishment for incest. This place is hold 
in great veneration. Near the Pdpndshan tirth is the Vishvdmitra 
tirth. Here daring a famine the sago Vishvdmitra propitiated Indra 
and 'the gods by offering them the flesh of n dead dog, tho only 
thing ho could find to offer. The gods were pleased and at tho 
sage’s desire freed the earth from the curse oi famine. The next 
is the Shvel tirth. It has great purifying power and is helievod 
to free women from tho evil-spirit of harrenness. So great is the 
power of this iirtJt that a man named Shvet who lived near it and 
who died while in the not of worshipping a ling was restored to life. 
The God of Death was himself killed for destroying a man in tho 
act of worship and was restored to life on condition that he would 
never again attack people while worshipping Shiv or Vishnu. Four 


1 The Goda M&liitmya has the foUawing legend at the Govardhan tirth. liTcar 
this ploco once lived n Brdhmon named Jtibdl, n husbandman and ormor of cows 
and bnllocfca. He treated his cattle so hodly that they went for relief to tho desire- 
fnlfilling covr Kdmilham. She referred the complaiaonts to Sliiv’s bull Nandi, who ' 
after a reference to Shiv removed all cows from earth to heaven. iHia wont of cows 
put a stopto tho usual ofierings and the hungry gods and spirits complained to Brahma, 
Brahma referred them to Vishnu, and Vislmu to Shiv, and Shiv sent them to Nandi, 
who advised them, as a means of relief, to feast tho cows at tho Govardhan tirlh. 

} When this was done all tho cows wore sent bach and order restored. 
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miles enst of Oovanllinn niitl nbout n mile vrest of NJisik is tie ' 
Jvof/ iirlh. Here 19 n lliglit ot steps, and n temple of Kotioliwr 
hlnlntdcv. Tlie legend wiys lliat lliis is the scene of a fight hDtffeen 
Sliii' iiml a demon mined Andlinktlsnr in wliioli Shiv rvns so hiinl 
pressed llmf the sweat poured down liis brow and innde a torrent- 
wliicli still flowa into the Godavari at this place. This i.s TegardM.- 
ns making one hoti or croro of tlio three and a half hlh of UrSis i 
which arc believed to take their rise from Skives body. About ' 
half a mile wc.st of Nitsik, near the Jlnlhdr Alound, is the djnf lifJft. 
Neurit wan. ascetic’s monastery which was hnilt about 150 ycaro” 
ago. Tho Hrlh is believed (o possess healing powers, and according^ 
to its legend, got its nnmu hccanso Agni, the god of fire, was cared 
of an illness by bathing in it. 

Within Nasik limits, tho first two fiV/?w are . 

little to the nortluwcst of Snndnr-nilravan’s, and Srahma tirt/i la 



live «onr hero, Sbir ns ICaprtleslivnr iu P«iuchvnti on 
and Vi&lmn ns Snndor-ininlynn on the right hank.- Between 
Srahma iirih and Bum’s Pool is tho ShuWa tirlh. Any .pill?''® 
who bathes in it on Friday nnd mbs his body with white otrnat®' 
Bosnmum is freed from sin. Tho next is tho Astkilm ® 
Bono-dissolving tirlh. TJiis is tho wcslmost part of BSm's Pw 
and into it arc thrown nil tho hones of deceased relations wind 
m-o brought by pilgrims to Kfirik. Between BAm's Pool Mt 
Narushanknr s temple,' in front of which is the Baingnya (nW 
nro live firfAs, Anina, Snrya, Chakra, Ashvini, and Dnslrishvnmcclh 
Armm (nth is where tlm Arimn joins tl.e GodSvnri near Barn’s P^I 
and near it are tho Snrya, Cholra. nnd As/mmi firths. 
followmg legend explains tho origin of these holy spots.- .Bel” 
tUe wife of tho Sun, nnnblo to bear her husband’s splendour, create 
a woman, oxnctly like horself, to fill her place. She -gnTB he 
ctiildren into the charge of this woman nnd nm’do her take on oat' 
never to betray the secret to her husband tho Sun. ' Ushn then won 
^the herimlagoof the sage Knnva. In time the woman when 
Uslia Lad created boro three children to tho Sun, and, ns she ha 
Lor own children to look after, failed to take care of Tisha’s cliildrei 
to their father nnd said they doubted if tho woma 
win? T n-n suspecting that he wns decoiTe. 

triha ® scorch of Lis wife. On seeing hil 

hut ashvmi, nnd ran Cowards JanasthAi 

a Rnn n horse ran after and overtook her nnd in tiin 

''ras named Ashvinikumnr or thc Alare^s son 

m.eio i, a teS of bUm wowhippei 
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TLq reooEoiliation of Surya and TJslia was a day of great rejoicrag, Chapt^XIT. 
The Tdpti and the Yamuna’ (believod to he the local Arutin and tlie places of Interest. 
Varuna or Vaghddi), daughters of the Sun, came to Janasthiln to NXsiic. 
meat their parents. Brahma came to visit the Siin and offered him ^ Placca 
his five daughters, Medha, Shraddha, Sdvitri, Qdijafri, and SaraavaH. 

All-the river-bed between Ram’s Pool and the Sarasvati near Balaji’s 
temple is knoAvn by the name of Praydg or the place of sacrifice. 

Brahma reduced the intense lustre of his son-in-law with his discus 
or cltakm and this gave its name to tho Ohalcra U>th. Near the 
Ohalcra tirlh is the Aafivini or Marc’s tirl/i. The holy spot known 
as the Bashiislwamedh or Ten Horse Sacrifice lies between Ram’s 
Pool and Nilkantheshvar’s temple. Its legend connects it with 
Site’s father, king Janak, who performed sacrifices hero to gain a 
seat’ in heaven. He is believed to have established tho ling of 
Nilkantheshvar. Next comes the Bdmgaita tirth in front of 
NdrushankaPs temple.' It is called Ramgayn asRdm here performed 
his fathePs obsequies. This completes the ten tirths between 
Sundar-uardyan and Mukteshvar. 

Purther down tho river, on its left bank, is the Ahahjasangam 
tirth. Near it is a shrine of Mhasoba. About half a mile south-east 
of Ndsik is the Eapila-sangam tirth within the limits of Tapovan, 

Hero, in a natural dam of crap rock which crosses tho river, much liko 
the natural dam at Govardhan, are two holes said to bo the nostrils of 
Shurpauakha. This lady was a sister of Rdvan, the enemy of Rdm, 
who, wishing to marry Lakshman, Ram's brother, appeared before 
him in the form of a beautiful woman. Lakshman, who did nothing 
without his brothoPs advice, sent her for approval to Ram. Tho 
inspired RtCm knew who she was, and wrote on her back ‘ Cut oft this 
woman’s nose.’ Lakshman obeyed and the holes in the rock aro 
Shurpanakha's nostrils. About a hundred yards to the south of tho 
■ nostrils, in the same belt of rook,.which at this point forms tho right 
bank of the river, are eleven plain rook-out colls which are known 
as Lakshman’ B oaves.^ About a mile further south is a second 
Pd.pvindshan or Sin-cleansing tirth, near which are tombs or 
samddhia'ol ascetics. 

The Kuiid^ or Holy Pools in tho bod of tho Goddrari are all between Holy Fools. 

Sundar-nardyan’s steps and MukteshvaPs shrine. About fifty yards 
east of Sundar-nardyan’s steps the water of the river passes through a 
narrow artificial gulley called ids or the furrow. The gulley is 430 ' - 

long 10' broad and 10' deep, and was made by Gopikdbdi the mother 
of Mddhavrdo the. fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). About forty feet • 
east of the ids is the firat pool colled Lakshman’s Pool (68'x 54i'). 

It is said to have been made by Sarsubheddr Mabdddji Govind 
Eldkde in 1758. This pool is believed to contain a spring and 
its water .is generally regarded as good and is said never to fail® 

In 1877-78 whon the rest of the river was dry Lakshman’s Pool 
was full of water. Prom Laksbman’s Pool a second gulley, called 
Bhamiah or the Bow Pool,.fifty feet long and five to seven feet broad 


' rotaih ate given hclmv, Tapovan. 

» An analysis of tho water made in May 1881 showed it to be of had oualitv with 
copious sediment. Sanitary Oommissionor’s Eeport for 1881, section vi G1 ^ 


! 
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leads to Eilm’s Pool (8S'x40'). This is the holiest spot in Ndsikj 
as it is believed to be the place where Earn, used to bathe. It ' 
contains the bone-dissolving or Astivilaya tirth. It wns built by 
Chitrardv, a landholder of Khatdv in Satara in ]696j and repaired.;^ 
by Gropikdibdi in 1782. Ten feet north of Edm’s Pool is Sita’s Pool _• 
(33'x30') which was built by Gopikdbdi; Twenty feet further 
south, in front of AhalydbdPs temples, is Ahalydbdi’s Pool (60' x 42j. 

It wns built by the Indor princess Ahalydbdi towards the closoot 
the eighteenth century (1765-1796).' To the west of Ahalyabdrs ^ 
Pool is Shdrangpdni’s Pool ( 39 ' X 340 which was built' by a Decran . 
Brahman of that name in 1779. Twenty feet south of Ahalydbus . 
Pool is Dntondya Mdmti’s Pool about fifty feet square. . Ten iMt 
south of ShdrangpdnPs Pool is a long narrow pool cdled 
Pdnchdevaliiche and also known as the Sun’s or Suiya Pool 
(115' X 20'). It wns probably built by Bdldji Mahddev Ok (1758) . 
who built the chief of the Panchdeval or Five Temples near it, .m ■ ' 
this pool an inner pool has lately (1874) been built by the widow ot 
Tdtia Mahdrdj of Poona. Close to the south is a large immeless 
pool (216' X 90*). The next, close to the south and ^ ‘ 

Nilkantheshvar’s and Gora Edm's temples, is Gora Kdms or ti 
Dashdshvamedh Pool (256' X 182'). The part ou the Ndsik Bido 
was built in 1768 by Hingne and Edja Bidder and the P”" 
the Panohvati side by the last Peshwa and Holkar, tbo PeMira i 
portion being close to tbe site of the fair-weather market, 
feet south of Gora Edm’s Pool, in front of Ndrushankar’s 

theEilmgayaPool(110'x90'). The part on the Ndsik side was h _ 

by Krishnadda Pardnjpe (1 780) and the part on the Pauohvatif de y 
Ndrushankar’s brother Lakshmanshankar (1763). After tms pe| 
comes the main crossing of the Goddvari wluch is sixtren K 
broad between Tdrakeshvar’s and Ndru8hankai'’s temples. 
the south of the crossing is Shiutode Mahddev’s or the Peshwa s roo 
(260'x_90'). In this pool meet the Varuna or Vdghddi, Sara^Jt , 
Gdyatri, Sdvitri, and Shraddha streamlets. The pool was huilt oy ' 
Bdjirdol. (1720-1740) on the Kdsikside, and by Kotulkar Gdydlatu 
and a dancing-girl named Ohima on the Panohvati side. Twoa^ •, 
feet to the south is Khandoba's Pool (79'x88') which was built hy ■ 
Trimbakrdo Mdma Pethe, the maternal of Mddhavrdo t™, ' 
fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). Next to the south is Ob's Pool 
(122' x44') yliicli was built by Krislinardo Gangildliar Ok 
This pool is said to be haunted by a Brdhman spirit or 
Brabmardkshas who drags people under ■water and drowns the®> 
Scarcely a rainy season passes ■without tbe spirit securing at least a 
woman or a chilA Further to the sonth is the Yaishampdyan PooJ 
which was built in 1870 by a pensioned mdmlatddr named Gauesu 
NiMyan Yaishampdyan and by the Mali community of Ndsik. 
m front of Mukteshvar’s shrine is tho Mnktesbvar Pool which was 
built in 3788 by Moro Yindyak’Dikshit a mdmlatddr under the 
Feshwa, and enlarged by his son Ndna Dikshit in 1828. This pool 
18 considered spcmally holy. 


1 Xhongh called five temples, there arc cloven, See above p. 612. 
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Several causes combine to make Ndsik one of the five most holy Chapter XPST. 
places in India.^ The sacred Goddvari as’it enters the city takes pimjog interest, 
a bend to the south which, according to the Purdns, gives its watra 
special holiness.® Seven small streams join the Goddvari at Nasik 
to which the holy names Aruna, Varuna, Sarasvati, Shraddha, Medha, 

Sdvitri, and Gdyatri, have been given. There are two specially 
holy bathing places ; the Brahma and the Astivilaya or Bone- 
dissolving tirth. Lastly and chiefly there is -the belief that Bdm 
Sita and Lakshman passed several years of their exile near Ndsik. 

The holiest spot in Ndsik is Barn’s Pool, or B&mhmd, near the 
left hank of the river where it takes its first bend southwards 
through the town. Here it is joined by the Amnn and here also 
is the Bone-dissolving Pool. Tn no part of the Godavari, not even 
at its sacred source, has its water more power to purify than it has 
n Bdm’s Pool. As a father’s funeral rites are nowhere so efiectively 
Derformed as at Gaya, 130 miles south-east of Benares, so the people 
of Upper India believe that a mother^s funeral rites are never so 
perfect as whan performed after bathing in Bdm’s Pool at Ndsik. 

The waters of the Goddvari at Bdm’s Pool, and at its sonrce in 
Trimbak, about twenty miles sonth-west, are always sacred and 
cleansing. But in the SMiasth year, once in every twelve, when 
the planet Jupiter enters the sign of the Lion, according to the local 
history, its waters have so special a purifying power that even the 
sacred rivers, the Ganges, the Narmada, the Yamuna, and the 
Barasvati, come to wash in the Goddvari. 

Eve^ year from all parts of Western India, from Berdr, the 
Nizam s Dominions, and the Central Provinces, and especially in 
the great Sinhasth year from the farthest parts of India, pilgrims 
Me continually arriving at Ndsik. They come all the year round 
mt olneny in March at the Bamnavami or Car-festival time. Before 
the opemng of the railway they used to travel in large bands under 
a .Brahman guide, or in family parties, in carts, or with the help of 

They always approached Ndsik from 
the east or from the west ; and were careful to keep the rule against 
crossing the river until all pilgrim rites were over. Now except a 
few rehgionB heggtrs, all come by rail. Easy travelling hafSd 

Sri “c"®’ A smaller number 5 Bhils' 

low tnbes, ^the in the river and fee the priests^ 
but they are not shown the difierent shrines or taught the purifymg 
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rites. Tlio priests who nttcufl to Mliflra nro not BriIhnianV,/bji > 
helunt? to tlio (tujnrfit cneto of Widts or banls. Amon" tie fo 
pilfn’iins, nioii orcnsioniilly’ cotno alone, hut, ns a rule, ail who 
afford il bniiff their wives and children. From early times lie • ’ 
pilgrim’s need of food and lodging and of having Eomo one to ^ 
oflieiiito at the. various religious ceremonies 1ms supported a special 
class of prie.stly hosts and guides. These men are known aspricsia ; 
of tlio placo or AV/if/rn ; they nro sometimes also called' ’ 

Rdinkaiidyds or priests of Ham’s I’ool, AH of them are Btdhnisns ‘ 
mostly of thcYajiirvedi orMndliyandinsubdivision, andsomeoftho s 
families have held their jiosla of professional entertainers andciiidcs 
for more than BOO ycni-vS. 'Most of them arc himilioeoflong.standmg 
who live in largo ancestral houses in high comfort. Each family’, 
of guides has a certain nutnher of families of different cjistcs and- 
from various parts of the country, to some member of which he or 
his forefathers have acted ns guides. Those familios are called ihol 
guide’s patrons or yajmunit. To guard against mistakes, and 
proventany of their patrons leaving tlicm in favour of a rival, each , 
fninily of guides Icccim a record of his jmtrons. Tliis record, which 
ill some cases lasts over 300 years, is very detailed. It is k^t 
in tho form of a ledger, and* contains letters signed by caw 

S ntron giving his name and address, stating that on_a rerhiin , 
ate ho visited Kasik ns a pilgrim and went through iba'i®''''®''" 
rites j adding tho nnuies and addresses of his brothers, ancles, sons,j . 
and other near relations; and on joining any of his descendants,, 
or any member of Iho family who may visit Nasik, to employ the 
owner of the book ns bis priest. MTien auotber member of too 
family visits Knrik ho states that he has seen the former letter; . 
and passes a fresh dcclanition, and a noto is made of all fnim'y ■ 
changes, birtlis, mnrringc.s, and deaths. Manv of the longer, 
ostabhsbod guides Lnvo entries i-qlnting to from 10,000 to 500 , W r 
fnmihoa of patrons, filling several volumes of manuscript. -Tbe ' 
books are carefully indexed and tho guides are well versed la .■ 

as 


eir contents. They need all their quickness and power of memory, • ' 
tnn Kfi®® seldom know who their guides are, and tho calling ^ 

on n£l.t^ ““f competition. Pi W 

wL station, at the toll-house half-way to the 

no’pufs^*' n J outskirts of the town, are mot by guides or their , 

men with-tboir books^ in their hands. 
™owb it, mentions his gnide’s name ; if he docs 

not know It the guides offer their - — ’ - ■ •• • ’ 


’ 55—7-“"“'" ““''** services. A pilgrim who is ‘u'' 
““""Pts os a roll the offer of the’ ; 

mmi Whn n^nnefo him c • •• il.. 


first man who accosts him. But tljongt ho mnv”'iiorknow it, the ; 
S ?ong ”2 bf ^““'•y Ixis^boen at Ndsik, and ;. 

asking his^aSe wJf pestered by other gnides, . 

may bo found enmlloS™ village, in hope that Lis family 

oversight or from a their patrons. Sometimes from an ‘ 

g or ttom a false entry, for false entiies are not Uncommon, ' 
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a pilgrini finds his nnccstors’ names in the books of more than one Chap ter XIT. 
guide. In such cases the rule is to accept as priest tho guide who places of Intoresti 

I has the oldest entry. KIsik. 

If they have relations or friends the pilgrims stay \nth them. If Pilgrims, 
they have no friends they stop in rest-houses, or, as is more usual, 

- in rooms provided by their guide, who gives them cooking pots, 
arranges for their grain fuel and other supplies, and if they are 
rich engages a cook and a house servant. 

•• The ceremonies begin on the day after arrival, or later should 
there he any reason for delay. They generally last for three days, 

- though if necessary they can bo crowded into one. Th^ are of 
two kinds, memorial rites for the peaoi of the dead, and bathing 

. and almsgiving to purify the pilgrim from his own sins. When 
three days are devoted to these ceremonies, the first is spent in 
bathing and fasting, the second in the performance of memorial 
rites, and the third in feeding Br&hmens and visiting the chief holy 
places in the city. The &st and third day’s observances are 
conducted by the guides or their agents, and all pilgrims share in 
them. The memorial rites are managed by different priests, end 
only the chief mourners, women for their husbands and men for 
their fathers, take part in them.* The first ceremony, called the ^ret J)ay. 
river present or gangabhet, is to make offerings as a present to the 
river at RUm’s Pool, or, if this is inconvenient, at some part of 
the river below Eim’s Pool. After the present to the river and 
befoi-o bathing, each pilgrim makes five offerings or a/rgliyaa, 
oach oSering consisting of a cocoanut, a hetelnut, almonds, dates, 
fruit, and money or dakshina, varying according to his means from 
l^d. to 30s. (1 anaa-Bs. 15). A vrao, who comes with her husband, 
sits on his right with her right hand touching his right arm. 

She is not required to offer separate gifts. After making the 
offerings they bathe, and their wet clothes, and, in rare cases, their 


ornaments, are made over to the pnest. If the father or mother 
is dead, or the husband in the case of a woman, the pilgrim, 
vithout changing the wet clothes, goes a few yards to one side, and 
f she is a woman has her head shaved, or if a man the whole of his 
hoe beginning with the upper lip, the head except the top-knot, and 
Jje arm-pit. After paying the barber Zd, to 30s. (2 ons. - Es. 15) the 
pilgrim bathes a second time and offers one to 360 atonements or 
prayaslichitU, each of 1 Jd. to £6 (1 anna-Es.GO). At the same time 
he also makes gifts nominally of cows or gopraddn, but generally 
in cash, from one to ten gifts the total amount varying from Is. 3d. 
to £10 (10 ans.-Es.lOO). This is followed by a gift to BrAhmans 
called samaat dalcshina, usually 6d, to 10s. (4 ans. - Es. 5) but 
sometimes as mneb as £400 (Rs. 4000). This is distributed among 
Brdhmans ; the guide, when the sum is largo, generally keeping a 
considerable share to himself. Finally, if he has the means, the 
pilgrim offers a sum with a libation of water tidaJc eodto to feed 


> 3?or mothers and sons only rice balls or pindi arc offered in the general thrdddlut 
remony. 

B 23—67 
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Third Day, 
annfa WorMp. 


BrARtnans, or to buM a fligbfc of steps or n temple. Ho then goef 

to Ilia lodging and fasts for the rest of the day. 

EarW next morning, before breaking his fast, tho plg™* ” * 
father mother or husband is dead, performs a 
shrMha in their honour. The to 

in the pilgrim's lodging. 'IVo 

represent the dead and are fed. Hice- ‘ ^ 

th? usual form, are offered to the dead, and 
ono «««« and upwards according to “o f I clothes, 

the officiating pnest. Besides this gift r „ofel 

pots, and lamps are made to each of the Jiranmaa^ 

After tho ceremony a meal is taken. . . „(im!!a 

For the third day there remain the at nowi 

and of RAm in tho morning; the feeding of Brihmans 

and tho visiting of tomples in the aftornoom 
To worship G.anga or tho GodAvari T' S” aicans 

a long process which is shortened according to pjoscrihed 

Thif Sisposnl. There aro tiro 

forBrAhman men called v^oUam which , , n pagrims of 
are recited; tho other for BrAhman “.”the • 

other castes called puranokfo in which ^tlafirstoffir? , 

recited. Each of these two services bns/7® ' the fourth of ' 
rites, tho second of ton ritos, tho third of ®''‘^.®®®i”‘2,oiieottke!0 ;; 
thirty-oight rites, and tho fifth of Th" 

forms of service is performed according to the plgnm ^ 

7 ~ erODligt'O'™'’® 

' Tlio five ritci ere nibbing randal-poivdcr on tboiinnM’ab^^^^^j, Ibo t® ' 

ita head, bimiing mcen^ ."■'"1”^ " " fl^^Vrlcy. ®S . 


tho imago 0 , scat, eandal or gandha, doii'crs or pa^tpa, '."censo or 
or dipat and milk or swoctmeiits naivedya. The sixteea rites oiuit in gjofliinsn 
enrde und honey, and add calling the deity or Vsishing it j 

vffs/ra, offering it a snored tlircnd imjnopavHat offering it betoMcaws an j^id to ^ 
offering it money dahshim, and offering it flowers, TJic month 

sixteon the curds and lionoy* washing, presenting three extra offerings oi * 

or ddiamanat six separate bathings mth miUi, curds, butter, nrcseflt®? 

waving a special sootless lamp of clarified butter, an offering o' 
a mirror, offering drinking water, two anointings with frngmnt 
oil, singing, playing musical instruments, dancing, praising or rccitmg* 

Btuti, walking round it wpradahhinat and bowing oelore it or «o>KOS«»r^- 
four rites add contemplation of the deity or dhydna,^ offering o 
or manrfir, offering a palanquin, offorinc a throne, offering a cloth haiii 

ling with hot water, olloring wooden shoes, arranging and ^ 


washing with hot water, olloring wooden shoes, arranging ana Jygk 

putting oliitincut snrma into the eyes, making a brow*mark tdab - g[d®S 
saffron KtMfiara, offering rice, applying red-lead, waving a lamp of wheaWio » ^ ^ 

separately milk, fruit, botclnuts, and leaves, offering an umbieUa, 


flapper, waving 1000 lamps, presenting a horse, an elephant, a chariot, g&J 

of horses, elcpliante, chariots and infantry, a fortress, a fly-flap waver, a ®.rnef 

A miiRlfimn n^A « Z.L. n Jt .^.1 O—.nl.fA, a (VlVltliT aO 


^ marnecl woman whose iinsbnnd is alive makes f 

emo to 108 affonnga or vdyons to prolong her husband’s life. Soch vdyrm, besidekmO" J* 
ciuaes tho seven sigos of iveddedgood fortune oreaMft/irf< 7 i^a, rod-powder, bangW^ 
aiee, a cocoonut, silver toe-rings, acomb, and a black gloss-bead necklace or goW^"* . 
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Enmo is llio cnso with IIiWb TvoTsliip. It is nsusl for llio pilgrim to Chapter XIV. 
wash tho imago with Iho pajic/iniiini/, milk, cukIs, hutter, hoiioy, awl of Inlcrcat. 
sugar, and lastly with water, llo then marks (ho brow of (ho imago 
with sandal-powder, lays llowcrs on its brad, and pre.^ents tho 
ministrant with monoy. Tlio coroinotiics cost 2s. toJDl (Ito.l-lls.lO). 


ministrant 

In tho coromony of going round tho town or jtrathMiina, which 
is optional and is not niwn 3 's done, (hero arc two cour.«c.s, one of six 
the o^or of ten miles. Unlike tho Panckkroshi round Allnhahad, 
this rito includes no funoml or other coromony. 'I'lic chief places 
visited nfoKdla Ram’s tempio, Site’s cave, Knpiiicshvnr and Tapovnn. 
No pilgrim should pass loss than three nights in cas(crn Ndsik or 
Panchvati. 

This completes tho ordinary details of n pilgrim's coremonies 
and expenses. In addition to these tho rich occa'iioually nsl; learned 
Brdhmans to rocito hjniins from the Vedas paying each Cif, to 2*. 
(4 aiis.-Ro.l), or lio calls a party of learned Briihnmns and gives 
them presents, or ho presents a sum of monoy to every Brahman 
threshold in tho town. 

When all is over the pilgrim gives his jm'est n money gift of 2*. 
to £100 (Rc.l-Rs. 1000) with shawls and other clothes in siiccinl 
cases, and makes an entry in tho priest’s hook stating that ho 
has acted as his guide. Under certain circumstances special 
arrangoments are made to moot tho oxpenso of tho different 
cewmouios. Before Iwginniug a list of tho different items is drawn 
oat and tho whole sum tho pilgrim means to spend is put down and 
clividod among tho items. In tho ease of a poor pilgrim tho 
priest soraotimes takes over the whole amount the pilgrim means to 
pay and meets tho cost of whatever articles hiivo to bo bought, Tho 
amount usually spout varies from £1 to £10 fRs.lO-Rs.lOO), For 

cStprl onougli. It may ho roughly 

P'^Krim sponds 11 to £3 (Ils. 10- 

(Rs 1 donna lo ^30,000 

rival soots, tho NirSTand Z wL„- holouged to 


Fl'ir. 

I’ilgfiia*. 


iiichici. 


1 B«o Idloff Trimbak, 
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Tlio Mnsalmitn i-omnina at Ndsik nro tho Old Fort, the Delhi gate,-, 
tho KAzipura gate, the JAma raosquo, tho PiraAda’s lomb, sail - 
twonij’-t-wo smaller mosques fourteen of them built in hloghal times 
and eight of them modern, il’he Jama mosque, tho PirzAda’s tOmli '• 
and si.’c other mosques enjoy grants which have been continued by 
tho British Government. 

In tho oxtremo south-east of tho town rising about eighty feet from 
tho rivor-bnnk is a flat-topped bluff known as the Old Port or tfuni . 
Oadhi (410' x 320'). Though now, except for a small mined nosqae 
on tho west crest, bare of buildings and without a sign of fortificatioa, - 
fifty years ago tho lull ^vns girt with a wall. I’he ground on the top 
of tho hill shows that it has a pretty thick layer formed of , 

of old buildings. Tlio mound is said to have been first fortifim by., 
the MusalmAna The exposed north scai-p shows that it is allmna! - 
throughout. 

A Persian inscription on its east feco shows that the Delhi gate 
was built by order of Tndo KbAn, governor of NAsik in H. 

1C81), during tho reign of tho Emperor Anrangzeb. -Tho Kanputi 
goto was built by KAzi Syed Muhanunad Hasan inH.10fo(A.a 
1GG7) or fourteen j'onrs before the Dellii gate.’ 

On tho top of tho hill to tho west of' the Old Fort is the ‘ 

Mnsjid or Public Mosque (95'x56'). It is reached through a sm ] 
walled enclosure mth a few trees and tomba ITie mosqae i 
stone. The front is plain except for two stone brackets near the cea . 

and small stone pillars at the ends. Inside, the pillars are ® , 
and massive, about three feet nine inches square below and five 
nine inches high to tho point from which the roof rises in ^ 
archea The building bears clear traces of a Hindu origin. 
to the local belief it was a temple of the goddess MnhAlaksbmi. ^ • 

brackets in front have tho carved double lotus-head 
tho festoons of chains and smaller lotus flowers, so general in 
wo.od carving, and the end pillars, -which are about five feet cigb ^ 
inches high, according to the common pattern, are square at tho 
then eight-sided, and then round. In the north -wall in tho bacK w 
one of six-arched brick niches or resting-places is an old 
gateway with a prettily carved lintel and side posts and on ojf 
side of the gateway a Hindu image. Mear the east gate is a sbg 
broken cow’s mouth. . . ; 

In the Dargha sub-division of JogvAda, in a large enclosure, ** , 
the tomb of Syed SAdak SbAh Husain KAdari Sirmast of 
who came to Ndsik about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
tomb is in the centre of a large enclosuro and is surrounded by * . 
low inner -wall which marks ofi a space about eighteen paces sqaU®*, 
The outside of the tomb is brightly painted and has an upper storcj 
of wood with a deep eave. In the centre of the building, which >® 
about twenty-two feet square and eight feet high, is the toi^ 
covered by a brocaded cloth with a second cloth or canopy strotohe® 
about five feet over it -with ostrich shells at the comers. Tho wall* 
are painted with flowers and peacock fans. Incense is always kop' 
burning. A fair is held on the fifth of the dark hnif of 
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(Marcli- April) •wliicli is said to be attended by nbont 2000 people. 
Ontsidcj neai' the gate of tlio Dargba enclosure, is a tomb wliicli was 
built in memory of Ibo uopbow of Byed Sadak Sbfili. 

Of the smaller mos(|ncs fourteen are old and eight now. Host of 
the old mosques aro riimed and six of them enjoy grants which have 
been continued by tho British Government. Besides the mosques 
there is a diandni or travellers’ rest-house which was built in 1736 
and was repaired in 1882. 

Tho only other objects of interest at Ifdsik are tho Peshwa’s 
Now Palace which is now used ns the Collector’s olEco, Rfiiriknr’s 
mansion also known as tho Peshwa’s Old Pnlaco now used as tho 
Court-house, and EAja Baluldnr’s mansion. 

In a central position in tho Pul Ward, at tho head of tho main 
Ba’/.d,r road, is tho Pesliwa’s Now Palace now used ns the Collector’s 
office. It is also known ns PtiUivarcha F«da or tho Palace on tho 
Bridge, and contains tho library, and the municipal, telegraph, and 
police offices. Tho pnlaco stands on a handsome plinth ten foot 
liigh, with a broad band of polished basalt brought from Bhorgad hill 
near Btlmscj. It was iiovcr finished, and tho east front has boon 
disfigured by the addition of a heavy cave supported by long square 
wooden jnlhirs resting on an unsightly brick wall. 

Tlio Court-house is an old Mnrdtha mansion built by a Brdhmnn 
called Rdiriknr. It afterwards foil into tho Peshwn’s hands and 
is now known ns the Poshwa’s Old Pnlaco. It is a vmy oxtonsivo 
building, and accommodates tho high-school and tho rndmlntdar’s 
office, as well as tho court. Tho Judge’s Court is a fino room, a 
central square of about eighteen feot, with four massive pillars on 
each side with arches botwocu, supporting a gallery with fronts of 
richly curved wood. 

On tho Nhadkdli road in tho west of tho town is Ndrushankar RAja 
Bahddur’s mansion, said to bo about 150 years old and probably tho 
^rgest building in Ndsik. _ Tho street face, on tho east side of tho 
Mdlabai-pura road, is a plain brick wall three stories high with in tlio 
lowest stories small irregular windows and nt tho coimcrs of tho 
upper storey richly carved wooden balconies and deep plain caves 
overhanging tho whole. In tho centre n plain flat gateway loads 
along a lane and through a door on tho right-hand wall into a largo 
court suri'ounded by plain two-storied buildings now used as quarters 
for tho mounted police. To tho right a door loads into an inner 
court surrounded by two-storied buildings. Tho lower storey, 
wliich is open to tho court, has a row of plain massive teak pillars 
and in the upper storey are lighter pillars and ornamental wooden 
arches. Across tho road is a second mansion with a rectangular 
court, tliirty feet by sixly-six, surrounded by two-storied builffings, 
the lower storey open and vrith a row of heavy plain pillars ivith 
slightly carved capitals and brackets. This manwon is unfinished 
and out of repair. Down tho centre of the courtyard, with tho object 
of establishuig a vegetable market, tho municipali^ built a plinth 
and covered it by a peaked matting roof. The scheme proved a 
failure and the building has boon abandoned. To the north of tho 
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Chapter XIV. mansion and nliont 150 yards sonth of tlio Malhdr gate is the Hatlii 
Places of Interest. ®'’ Elephant gate hnilt hy Ndnishaukar about 1750. 

' N.lsiK. Beyond tlio limits of Ndsik town Iho country to the south is mil 

, Stthurbs. wooded nith plots of rising ground covered with trees, and with rich 
garden lands fenced hy hedge rows. To^the sonth of tlio town on a 
,j rising ground to the oast of the Bombay-Agra i-oad are two'European 

• travellers’ bungalows, and close hy, on the right oi’ west side in a 

grove of fino trees, is tho Grave Yard.* About 300 yards west of tie 
town, also on rising ground, is tho Collector’s residence, and about 
. . 300 yards further west tho gymkhdna shed and lawn tennis courts. , 

West of this the land stretches bare and open with fine distant viows 
of tho Pdudu Lena or Tiuinhak range to tho south and the Chambhdr 
Lena and Uumsoj-Bhorgad hiUs to tho north. .Along the road that 
runs north from tho gymkhana is a row of four or five houses, tho 
residences of European district olBccrs. Except the Raja Bahddnr's 
garden-house, a two-storied building surrounded hy magnificent 
trees, all of the houses arc new one-storied bnildings in rather 
hare enclosures. Beyond these houses on a road to the west are 
three more bungalow's, one of them set in tho old camping ground, 
a grove of lofty tamarind trees. At tho entrance to this bungalow 
is a largo mound called Malhdr’s Hill or the Malhdr Tckdi. B seems 
to be artificial and closely resembles tho burial-mound recently opened 
by Pandit Blingvdnldl Indrnji in Gangapni' about five miles farther 
west. Ahont a mile' beyond the Malhdr mound is the Christian 
settlement of Sharanpur, still rather bare of trees, with a neat 
chapel-school, two missionaries’ houses and gardens, a small rillage, 
and rows of villagers’ dwellings.® 

Hiataiy. According to Hindu accounts, in the firstcycle or Kritci TugOi Kds'^ 

was called Fadmanagar or the Iiotus City j in the second oyrio or 
. Treta Yiiga it wras called Trikantalc or the Three-penked j in I'"® 

Mird cycle or Bmpara Yuga it was called Janasthdn or the 
WoU-peopleda; and in the fourth or present cycle, the Kali Yuga, 

^ was called Ndsik or Navshikh apparently the Nine-peaked.* 0* 
Padmanagnr and Trikantak, the Nnsik of the first two cycles, 
toadition remains. Janasthdn, the Ndsik of the third cycle, is EiU“ 
to be the Janasthdn on the Goddvari, the scene of Edm’s exile 
described in the Ramdyan as a forest countiy, ricli in fruit an^ 

full of wild beasts and birds^ and inhabited by tribss of 
xiaksliasas. It is uncertain whether Ram^s Janasthdn was riot fnrthor 
east near the month of the Goddvari, a ronte which has always been 
one of the highways between northern and sonthern India, 'iVhether 


dated S’’®'’® “y “se- The oldest noticed was 

tombs is onatoLiciilmantJ. \V. HeniJ, 
was is noticed atpp. 199 - 200 , 

ThLn{I «i, A attaofang a band of Bhila nt XUndiuvSImiBoto in Siimar in 1857. 
in 1851 Adam Campbell, of tho Bombay CM Serricc, who died 

.Bee above, pp.462.467. 'eriffitl.s'IWm4yan,in. 45.72 , 
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on a basis of fact or of fancy local interest las associatea mtl Mm Chap^XIV. . 
many places in and near Nasik : Tiundla, Panolvati, Sitas Oave, pieces of Intcresti 
EArasej Hill, Tapoyan, Slnrpanakla's Nostrils, Laksbman’s Caves, 
Ram’s.Panolratnestvar, and Janak’s Nilkantleslvar. ^ History. 

The earliest historical reference to Ndsik is about b.c. 200 in 
an inscription on the Bharhut stupa in the Central Provinces, about 
100 miles north-east of Jabalpur. The inscription is on one of tlio 
pillars of the rail, and records ^the gift of Gorakshitd. of NAsika, the 
wife of Yasuka.’® About B.C. 125-100 NAsik is mentioned in the 
two earliest inscriptions in Nos. XVIII. and XIX. of the PAndu 
Caves five miles to the south of NAsik. One of them records the 
making of a cave by a Minister of Religion of Nasik ; the other 
records the gift of a carved cave-front by the gaild of grain -dealers 
ofNAsik. These insoriptions show that about b.c. 125-100 Nasik 
was of sufficient political importance to be the seat of an officer styled 
the Minister of Religion, perhaps for the whole of the Deccan, and 
was a place of sufficient trade and standing to have merchant guilds. 

The other PAndu Cave inscriptions which reach to about the fifth or 
sixth century after Christ, do not notice NAsik. In its stead they 
ten times mention Govardhau, six miles west of NAsik, twice as the 
political head of a district and thrice as a place with guilds of 
weavers and grain-dealers.® Thoi^h the local authorities may 
have moved their head-quarters to Govardhan, NAsik, either as a 
trade or a religious centre, remained a place of note, as it is mentioned 
as Nasica by the Egyptian geographer Ptolemy about A.D, 160.* 

About A.I). 500, the celebrated astronomer Yardhamihir mentions 
NAsik as one of the countries included in India or Jambndvipa. 

About the eleventh or twelfth century Jainism seems to have been 
strong at NAsik, as to this time belong the ChdmbhAr Caves, three 
miles'to the north of Nasik, and the Jain additions to Nos. X. and 
XL of the PAndu Oaves In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Jain priest and writer, Jinaprabhasuri, devotes to NAsik a chapter 
of his book on the tiiihs of India. He notices its old names 
Padmanagar and JanasthAn, and that it was the residence of Ram, 

Sita, and lA^hmau, 'and the place where Shurpanakha's nose was 
cut off. In his time there was at NAsik, a temple of Chandrapro- 
bhasvAmi, the eighth JainTirthankar, which was called Xuntivihdr, 
after Kunti the mother of the PAndu princes. 

Early in the fourteenth century, NAsik came under the power of 
the Delhi viceroy at Daulatabad, and afterwards (1850) of the 
Bahmani kings. From the Bahmani kings, early in tho sixteenth 
century, it passed to tho Ahmadnagar dynasty, and was '^vrested 
from them hy the Moghals about a hundred years later. By one of 
its MuaalmAn rulers the name of NAsik was changed to Gnlshunabad, 


\ ar^giveu at pn. 406, 472, 605, .516, 625. 

th« meat Sanskrit CTnmmnrian.oommcntntor 


» Stupa of Bharhut, 138. Patanjali, 
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tlic City of no'.''!»,nn«I it w.'vi inndo llio ]it)8(l-<jttftHci3 of o ’ 
MiKivltniin Xi'nil: w:i<) to the nine hills or td’* to the soniii 

of till' Sttrn’>\i!ti I f n'.ini. TIi" nnrth.i’:i«t hill, now known IkOM 
1'<'M nr .Inni (Imlhi, wna {orlifiril. ninl tbr> Kriv Fori or Xnri Gs3y ^ 
wo** MinJo the tito of t1ir> j'ovornor'.s rosidonce or (hrl/ir. The ItrlH, 
Kilzipun*, iM«l Aumiij' (now Tritnbnl:) gntes nnJ tho Jilma mo'sq:", 
liiiilt from tln> -sloiifs of n Hindu tomplo, nlso belong to the Maalniiin 
]H riod. In 1082, Priao) Afclmr, tho rebel t-on of Anrangzeh, Iwk ■ 
refuuo in NfiMk, bnt being clo«c1y pur.sne'l ]ra<‘od on to Ikb 
Konkwu* III H;.8f tliu Mnfiitbds (iliKideri'd rounil Nissik, Irat flfd . 
on Ibn nppronch of flu* Muirlml general Klinn Jiihnn.* They seen.' 
hborlly niter to have paints] some power in KAsik ns the tns^'ooij - 
work of tho ftarnkund was completcil in 16GG. In HOe tb 
MiipnlintSn governor of Xiisik is notired as being traablc to pnnj't a • 
Mnnillm ollicer of lit.«, who mnintained a band (if robbers and openly 
t nifliekod in plunder.® According to local records the connlry round 
Nrlttk pa.ssotl to the I’eshwa in 1 7ol>52 [Fatli 1 161) when the naine ■ 
of Wiib'liannbad cewed nnd the old n-iino of Xiisik wns J?.' 

1710 (ii.ll.'iO), according to Jlusabniin nccoiinta, tho XtMin ““d 
Midher nnd a fort ncarXAsik.® At the Nimo time the Ifnratha .■ 
riglit to levy n fourth nnd a tenth of the rovonno was admitted ana 
they probably had an ollicor styled hftmnrmlir in Xiisik to lookoiW 
their luteresfa.* In 1747 their tnfliiotico in Xtisik was 8trongcn®o“ ' 
to enablo them to comploto tlic lomplo of Xilknntlicshvar and to 
begin tho temple of Uiime.shvnr, two of tho hniubsomost haildmp ® 
Ndsik. Shortly after this, cillier on tho death of Chin Knlicn Ivna® 
tho first Xinilm in 1743, or iiftor tlieir victories over the 
Kiziim Sahlbnt Jang in I7C0 nnd 1761, tho idarsilhds made 
ono of their chief cities ; tlioy settled tho now quarter callw ■ 
Xnviipnra to the north of tho Sarasvnti, and cnnchcd it wim 
innns«ou.s nnd temples built from the spoils of India, It rose to 
social importnnee during tho reign of tho fourth Peshwa Miidhavrao , 
^“**y of tho temples, pools, step-s, nnd mansions at ' . 
Ansik nM at Gmigopur, six miles we.st of Nasik, were built at tl“® j 
time by Gopikdbdi tho motbor of the Posbwn, by Trimbnkrno Potlio^ . 
tho undo of the Pesliwn, nnd by successive viceroys. About tli'S . 
ttmo Aiisik was tho favourite resort of Rnghiinnthriio or lldghob 
tlio imclo of Mddhnvrdo, nnd his wife Annndibdi, wlio changed tho . 
name of tho village of Chnundhas, tbroo miles west of. Xiisik, to 
Annndvoli, and built a mansion tbere.^ AnnudibdPs ambition 'J - 
^id to liavo boon to mnlco tlio town spread westwards till Niisik aod 
AnandvoU fomod ono city. About 1790 Xtisik or Gnlslmnnhad 
appears in Martithn records ns tbo hond-qnnrters of a sab-division in 

yearly rovenuo of about 


A 4 — -**.«*a«*W41t* 4VW4U9 (la tUU 

tho district of Sanmnanor with o yearly 

(Rs, 1,07,700).* In 1803, Xdsik w'as sacked by Amritriio, tho 
ntloptod son of Enghnndlhrfio Poshtvn.*. During the third Mardtha ' 
’vnr, after reducing tho hill forts of Ankai-Tnnkai nnd Edjdhair, 


• Scott's Forishta, IL 67, 

« vj. 99 . 

l.iuitwiok s Koianmamn, 25. * Comnnro Elliot and SoTnoo TIT Rat) 

Grant Datrs Martthita, 32G. » Varing'a MaritlidirS" ' 

* Grant DuQ's lilanlUiSs, 500. ’ ‘ 
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Colonel "MoDowbU’s detaolnneiit camo to Nasik on tlio lOtli of April Chapto XIV. 

1818. On reaoliing Ndsik ib was found th.at tho' armed population places of Interest. 

had retired to Triinbak and that the plane had quiotly surrendered UXsik. 

to the Civil Commissioner, Captain Briggs. Jewels belonging to 

the Peshwo, said to be worth £760,000 (lls. 76,00,000) and silver 
irtioles valued at £1200 (Rs. 12,000), were found in Ndsik.i An 
ifdoer of Colonel McDowell’s detachment describes Nasik as a 
pleasing spot, a considerable town with two palaces, several beautiful 
temples on tbo river bank, some handsome and spacious buildings, 
and a rich neighbourhood of gardens and vineyards. Tho principal 
inhabitants wave Brahmans.® Tho only event of note which has 
occurred since the establishment of British rule was a riot in 1843 
caused by the slaughter of a cow by some Europeans. 

Among the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Ndsik are, ircigWjoarhood, 
the Dasara Paiangan or Basara Pavement, oloso to tho cast of tho 
Station road, about half a milo to tho south-east of the city ; Tapovan, 

Slinrpauakha’s Nostrils, and Lakshman’a Caves, about a mile east 
of Pahohvati; tho Jain Ohambhdr Caves, about tlu'eo miles to the 
north of Nasik;® the old settlement of Govardhan now called 
Govardhan-Gangdpur, six miles to the west, with an old burial- 
mound, a fine waterfall, and a few pillars and images of about tho 
eleventh or twelfth century j tho Christiau village of Sharanpnr, 
about a mile to tbo north-west and tbo Pdndu-Iicnn or Buddhist 
Caves in a hill on tho Bomhay-A'gra road five miles to the south. 

About half a mile to the south-east of the city, close to tho cast DasataPavomcnt. 
of the Station road, is a row of four or five small standing stones. 

Those stones have been sot by Ndsik Kunbis in honour of their 
ancestors. On some, which are laid flat, feet are carved ; others, 
which stand up hko headstones, have their faces carved with rndo 
human figures and with a sun and moon. Tho heroes or virs, 
pronounced yin, who live in these stones, are worshipped every 
Dasara (Septembor-Octoher). A body of Kunbis and other castes, 
headed by the headman of the town, go with a long pole called 
Kd/nhoha s Kdlhi, with streamers of red yellow and white cloth, and 
a young buffalo. The headman kills tho buffalo by a stroke of bis 
sword, and the procession comes to tho row of stones, ond tho 
spirit of the heroes enters tho body of one of their descendants. 

The possessed man is scourged with a hemp rope ond the spirit 
leaves his body and passes into the body of tho soonrger Tho 
people donoo round and sing. Tho place is called the Basara 
Pavement or Patdngan. 


Tapovan, or the Porest of Austerities, is in a direct lino about 
a mile cast of Panehvati. It has a famous shrine and image of 
E&m, who.is beheved to have lived on fruits collected by Lakshman 
from this forest. The chief interest are its magnificent banyan 
and tamarind trees which are believed to be as old as the hermitages 


Tapovan, 


* Marfttha and Pendhiri Summary, 177, 180-187. 3 jO-^S 4 
Mardtha and PendMri Summaiy, 177, 185 
Dctada aro given above, pp. 420 -428, ‘ Details ni*A aivff 
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Chapter XIV. of the seera op nulik -who lived here and performed austenhcs. . 
HanfiB interest. south-east of Tapovnu the river-bed is crossed by n bandol* 

rock with a uaiTOW contial channel throngh which, except in tunts 
IsAsia. {,{ j„-g]j vv'Lolo water of the nvor passea Two Lotev 

Tapovan. jji (jjjg passage are said to bo the petiified nostrils oi tie ; 

giantess Shurpannkha’s uoso, which was out off by LabshiMa. 
Across the river the wall or dyke of rocks forms the right djue 
for two or three hundred yards, The rock faces cast, a niw 
steep scarp twelve to thirty feet high. This east fiontlraa hees 
carved into a lino of eleven small plain colls called LaMman s 
Bogdo. Beginning at the south end, the first is a pk™ “ 
9'x9'x7'; ILhas an enter hall 17 ' 8 "xl 2 ’xl 0 ',^into_wlnchao 
river comes when in flood, and an inner cell 9' 6' xW J x ' > 

IILa cell 9'9"x9'2''x7'withapreservedfrontanddoori^.M 

about five feet above the level of the bank, it has an oarer _ • 
ll'S"xl6'5'xlO' and an inner cell 9'xl0'x7' 
of a bench on the right wall ; V. is about ton feet abwe the 

1.- _i- -j. r _ M __5 . —It O' 7*. with tns 



ufb «ii uuLur c^ii lo I xir u Af o uuu uu vw.. 

with a well preserved door ; VIII., which is about fifteen fee 
the river bank, is a plain coll 14' 7' X 9' X 6' 10" with 


uie nver oauK, IS a plain coil Je / x» xu lu r ^ 

right wnll j IX. is a cell 14' 6" X 9' 5" X 7' 6" svith a hrolen boMn o 
the right side j X. has an outer hall lo' x 9' 6" X 0' with a benen au 
an inner cell in the back wnll 3'X 4'x 6',- XI. is the 
cell. Tlieso aro all rough plain cells svith doomeys “®.. -^^5 
benches, but without anything to show thoir age or the re g 
the men who made them. 

GtovAnDHAK-GasoitPun, with in 1881 a population of 
large village on the right bank of the Goddvnri, about six m'*® 
of IfSsik. Tbe village is in two parts, Govardban or 
and Gangdpnr below. Govardlian is an old place and is no 
twelve times in five inscriptions (3, 4, 6, 10, 12) of about the bepn”®' 
of the Christian era in thePdiidii Caves -which are about ten nne- 
the south-east of the village. The inscriptions describe it a® oP ^ j 
or the offiaal head-quarters of a disliict, as the seat of the im 
bhritya viceroy, and as having several guilds of weavers. Xxt p 
the remains of one or more Brdhmanical or Heniddpnnli f®?'!’ 
about the eleventh or twelfth cenfuiy, there is little of 

interest in tlio village. The chief remains are two woll-carved and 

piam pillars in alano running down to the river bank at thoontmi' 
to a modem temple of Bdm. A few yards to the north is an old lag . 
ctt sixteen stops or g/idt, about 100 yards long. At the west 
tie g/idi is a small stono temple of Mahadev mth a dome and a inooci 
luscription over the east door. To the left of the temple, iin“'!f‘ 
ptml tree, are five images, afonr-hnnded Vislinii, Lakshim-ndrityii? 
and Earn and Sifa, and two others broken. 'I'io Edm-Gita group i 
Well carved. Earn wears a quiver on his shoulder, ond carries abb* 


1 Sec above, p. S35. 
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ill ono hand and arrows in idio ofclior. On ft plmtli boliitid tlin 
temple is'a broken imago of Visbnii. About eighty yards west, across 
a stream, is the small temple of OorardhatioBlivar. About twenty 
j’arils to the cast is a veiy old piyal tree at the foot of which is a 
inchly eaiwed pillar. Acmss the riror froTn tho flight of steps is 
Jnldlpur village. On the Jalnlpur side tho river bank is lined with 
steps and has a. handsome stone temple of Vardrishvar. In tho 
middle of tho river, between the Govardhan and Jalalpiir stops, is a 
rock smeared with red-lead and locally worshipped as Mhasoba. To 
tho cast, Govardhan passes into GangApnr, the only separation being 
a narrow lane. Tho only obioct of interest in Gangdpur village is 
a mosque whoso lower part is of old dressed stones. Gangdpur is a 
large straggling village, Govardhan a neat compact place with good 
houses and paved lanes. 

About a quarter of a mile east of Govardhan-Gang/ipur tho 
Godavari pusses over a wall of dark trap which from below rises 
about twenty feet from tho bod of tho river. Except in floods tho 
water passes through a p.artly artificial cleft close to the right hank 
of the river. It rushes down in two falls each about eight feet high, 
which, from the whiteness of the foam during the fair season, are 
locally known as Uudhasthali or the Place of Milk. About fifty 
yards below the falls a flight of twenty-threo steps, some of which, 
seem to he of great age, lend down to the river. Above the fall, the 
river stretches in a long pool with a fine mango gi’ovo on tho north 
hank and tho peaks of the lldmsoi hills showing hohiud. On tho 
left, flights- of steps, most of them rock-cut, lead to two rest- 
houses, ono of brick, the other of stone. Both are in the 
Wubnmmadan stylo each with five waving-edged nrclios fronting 
the river. The steps and the rest-lionses were built by Gopikdbdi, 
the mother of Mddliavrdo tho fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). On the 
hank behind the rest-houses is tho large mansion of GopikAbai. 
The lower part is of stone and tho upper of brick, The inside is 
plain. 

About five hundred yards south-east of the waterfall and about 
two hundred yards north-e.ast of the NAsik-Govardhan road, near 
the sixth milestone, in a largo mango garden, is a smooth 
conical mound of earth twenty-six feet high with a few bnahoa on 
its sides and an oldish tamarind tree on its top. The base which is 
not quite round is 624 feet in circumference. Pandit BbagvAulal 
Indraji, who examined the mound in February 1883, sunk a shaft 
about ten feet square from top to bottom. For the first six feet 
there was a deposit of black clay ; the nest five and a half feet were 
of black clay mixed with lime or hankar ; the next six feet showed 
yellow clay mixed with Icankar-, and the next seven feet which 
reached to the bottom were of yellow-black clay mixed with black 
clay. At the bottom of the last seven feet, on a four-inch layer of 
river sand, were arranged in a circle nine rough trap boulders varying 
in. size from 1' to 1' 9" high. Of the nine bouldors eight were 
roughly in a oirclo. The ninth on the south diverged from the 
' circle and on examination showed that in the south of tho cirolo 
the boulders were unusually far apart. The diameter of the circlo 
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ChapteXIV. froinwitliont^asaT3out4'andfronnvitlim2'5" In tbe middlo of 

Places of Interest. tJie bouWers was a small red claypofc containing burnt Inman boac^ 

“cdical examination Lave proved to be the bones of a 
cliiW about seven year.i old. With the hones was a damaged bead 
of coral or some other stone. Over the red clay pot was a'covoring 
or screen of clay pierced with many holes. Bound the middle pt 
jay broken pieces of seven or eight other clay pots joined togeflicr 
by a wet and sticky cement of soft blak clay. This clay deposit 
rose abont seven feet above the pots, and ns it had shrank in' 
drying, tbo pots wore all bioken and the pieces clang so tightly to ' 
the clay that it was not possible to free a single pot entire. Of the 
contents of these pots there was no trace. They had probably held 
water, curds, milk, and offerings which had disappeared in the ■ 
course of time. 

About a quarter of a mile to the east of tbe monnd, and abont firt 
•V ^ tuilns west of Ndsik, is a hollow on tbe right bank of tlo 

W'here tho river bends fi'om tbe south to the east. In 
' _ centre of the hollow, shaded by some hdhhnl and one or two largo 

mango and tamarind trees, is an old Hindu temple of Somoshvar. 

, Fairs attended by a large number of people from Ndsik, Anandvcli, 

and Govardban, are held here on the Mondays of Shrdnn (Angnst-* 
i-epf om ber) . The building is abont hf teen paces long and eight broad, _ 
and includes a modern shed to tbo east, a central hall, anda shrino. 
The outer roof of the shrine dome, which is seven fet by oight, 
rises abont four feet from the g^'ound. At the base are four stone 
Blabs each about seven feet long. Above the slabs tbo domo rises m 
three layers of rough blocks of stone with tbe corners knocked off,, 
ana on the top is a large central keystone. The old temple domo n 
. surrounded by a ruined stone and mud wall about seventeen W 
square, the south and west walla being about twelve and the north 
‘ ■"'nil, about four feet oa 

**''® *1*0 remains of arbunded cement and bnd: 

^er or sheath, which seems to have been built perhaps in Mardthn 

S ^11 » ruined beLse, they say, tte 

f™ ii to hem the open air. In tbe enclosing, 

seLtn^tr ,s*0”es older thnn Mnsalman times, winch ; 

fil W i *0 *1*0 original roof. The hollow or doH has ^ 

*1*® 0l^ hemple ’was built. Tho heap of • 
tpmni *?*1',®®“®* of the shrine dome is the roof of the domerftho ^ 
temple-hall. The temple is entered from the east. The hall, wlneh ,( 
tLw w feot square, has rough masonry walls and a flf _ 
m-ln nvnrp ™PP°rted on four wooden pillars carved in the Mns^l" , 
t7' ®*yl?- Ir* tbe west wall of the hnll a pas.'sgo 
souL ftborsidea niche in the wall, about 2' 6’.; 

tlio wall, with orua- ; 

' Wort Ar tlio w "f' ^®/0*“0 °f the passage is of modem brick' 
the oid teni-nlo ®f.t^® Passage is tho shrine door, part of 

altemafo sonurp nnd P?®'® posts and outer pilasters cniTod ia 
nboiJ?loTt hiP^nT"’"^i‘”*- Po threshold of tbe door is 

The walls of tho shrine,: 

•west wall contains /n ' -'r'’® I’®®” r®P'dred with' .mortar. The-.' 

ontams an oW niche and tho north wall an old sholfi 
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The dome is in the old cross-corner style. In the centre of the 
shrine is n. handsome modern or Mardthi ling in a 'well-dressed 
case (4' 2" x 4' 2" X 2' 6"). The roof rises in three tiers to a plain 
keystone. In front of the passage is a small modern bull. 
Leaning against the back or west wall of the hall is a rad 
Mahisbasuri, with, six hands, killing the demon Mahishdsur. This 
probably belonged to the old temple. There is another old stone 
in the outer corner of the hall, part of a capital In front of the 
temple to the cast is a plinth, probably of the Peshwa's time, with 
a nim tree in the middle. At the foot of the nim tree is a small 
old group of Parvali and Mahddev. About sis yards farther east 
is the old bull brofen in two, with a garland of bolls round both 
the front and the hind parts. The head is much broken. About 
thirty yards further east is an old Ganpati. A. flight of old broken 
steps lead to the river, and on the right a wall with niches at 
intervals stretches about thirty feet. The steps have a fi-ontatro 
of about lOp foet on the river bank. They are well placed at the 
bend of the river and about eighty yards below a waterfall. 

Abouti five miles to the south of Ndsik the Trimbak-Anjaneri 
range ends in three isolated hills six to eleven hundred feet above 
the plain. The liighest and most to the east, 1061 feet above 
Nasik and 3004 feet above the sea, has the special interest of 
having a group of old Buddhist caves (b.c. 250 - A.D. 600) carved in 
toe low scaip that runs across its north face about half-way un. 
P.® tnroe hills are bare steep and pointed. The cave biU, besides 
being toe highest, has themost sharply entand shapely outlines. From 
hfasik or from Govardhan six mUes up the Godavari, its form is so 
perfect apjwamid as to suggest that its pyramid or triple fire-tongue 
shape was the origiu of toe name Triroami (Pk Tiranhu) or Triple 
{^3 WO in seven of the cave inscriptions 

reached from N4sik by the 
road starting from the travellers’ bungalow 
a mile and a half 

?ntn nn fwh wcll-wooded country gradually Tisinff 

orisIniB, biKl «„,J1 

but a largo section of the surface roof has fallen inlnd sever A 
the cisterns new form one open pool Ahmif !>nn T-»rj 

the caves, a broad smooth terrace stitches round the^m+vf 
corner of the bill and for several hundrcdVreSCyZii 
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ilio nortlicrn face. In tho norfch-wost face of the hill the scaip hds ■ 
l)ocn blasted hy powclci- apparently in modem times, perhaps ia 
inalvinif the Agra road (182()-1825) to which large blocks of rock 
could be easily rolled. In tho c.Klrcmo west are chisel marks aai i 
n few small open rock-cut cisterns, much like the ndna-podhis ot 
batliing-oistcrna of the Knnheri Cave inscriptions. Until uie comer • 
of the north face has been turned there are no traces of caves. 

The caves face north and north-east, Tho broad terrace which runs 
in front of them commands a bcantlful and extensive view. Abroad ^ 
plain stretches west north and ca-st, rising in the west into confused 
groujis and lines of low* broken bills. Northwards it statelies . 
about ten miles to the picturesque rugged Bliorgad-Eamsej hill", 
which fall eastwards into a level table-laud broken by the sharp 
cone in wliose steep southern face are carved the group of 
Jaiiia temples (A.D.1100) which arc known ns the Chnmbhilr Caves,' 


i temples (A.D.liOO) IllUli UlU IVIIU^U IIO 1>11W 

Beyond the sharp cone of tho Cluimbh.ir hill, in tlie distance, 
stretching roughly east and west, the lon^ line of the Chandm 

range i-iscs into lofty and rocky pcak.s, pmnndes, and cas^lnfed 
tojJS. In tho distiiut north-ciust tho hills sink into the plain, and 
again rise in a group of rugged peaks. To tho cast the plain swcUs . 
into level uplands. In front of tlio cavo near the hill-foot the plain . 
is bare, seamed with watercourses, hcdgeless, and with few tr^- 
Further north, along tho lino of tho Ndsardi stream and towards tfie 
hardly noticeable hollow of tho Godavari, arc patclies of rioc, garden 
land and groves and long linos of mango troes. Further nortn, 
partly hidden by tho liollow of the Goddvari, deep green mange 
tops mark tho site of Gnngdpur, and close to the west ofrt, o| , 
Govardhan, an old settlement wliichis mentioned in inscription 
about the first century after Christ in cavo lU. as the uhorn or 
head-quarters of a district and which seems to give their name to 
the Govai'dhans one of tho earliest tribes of local Brahmans, lo 
tho north-east a long stretch of richly wooded country begins witli 
tho Christian village of Sharanpur, and passes into tlie broad wows 
and garden-lands of Ndsik whose nine hills covei'ed with red roof™ 
houses show among the trees in tlie evening sm The railway . 
station stands out from the bare eastern plain and from near wa 
oastmost cave may be seen the buildings and bari'acks of DfivlaK* , 

, caves, which are in one row witli a levelled space or terrace 
in front, stretcli east and west. Their northern frontage' saves them 
from the sun and the south-west rains, and as the rock is a ciose* 
CTaincd seamless trap, much of the rich carved work and many 
loim and most valuable inscriptions have passed fresh and 
unharmed through 1500 to 2000 yeara 

Wie caves are numbered from west to east Cave I. is a large 
unlimshed excavation, including a veranda and a LalL The 
wranda is 38' 3" broad, 6' 5" deep, and 12' 8' higk The front 
four pillars and two pilastei^ but the work 

hloobs of rock, 

of the has disappeared. At each end 

doom beginning of a cell. A middle and two side 

“ovs, separated by square windows, lead from the veranda- into 
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tlie hall. The left door and window and the right post of the 
main door have been blasted with powder. The hall has been 
turned into a rain-water reservoir bjf hewing out the floor several 
feet below its original level. The "change was probably made 
because of leakage through some crack or slit in the coiling. The 
only point of iutere.st in this cave is an unfinished but unusually 
well-carved rail in a frieze in the outer face of the veranda. 
In this frieze, hesidra the central rail whidr is covered with animals 
and Buddhist symbols, are two bands of sculpture, an upper baud 
witb festoons of flowers and animals, and a lower band of animals 
in panels formed by tbe leaves of a creeper. The best executed 
animals in the rail are a hull biting his hind-leg, a tiger devouring 
a man, a running elephant, a deer scratching his mouth with his 
hind-foot, a galloping bull, and a prowling tiger. These groups are 
-difficult to make out as they are small ana much weather-worn. 

Gave II.; about twenty-two feet east of cave L, is an old (B c 
10 ) dwelling cave which, about A.D. 400 - 500 , has been turned into 
a MaliAyana or late Buddhist shrine. Marks in the ceiling show 
that it originally consisted of a veranda and two plain cells in its 
hack wafl. The MaliAj'ana or imi^e-worshippmg Buddhists broke 
the back wall of the veranda, knocked down' the partition 
between the two cells, and turned the whole into a hall. In the 
back wall of the hall they cut two recesses and adorned them with 
TO(*.cut images, m nght recess is 6' 6" broad, 2' 2" deep, and 
C high. In its back wall is a central Buddha, 3' 4" high m tho 
teaching or dharmachakra attitude seated on a lion-throne his fpnl- 
resting on a lotus flower. From the stalk of the plant two flowers 
0* Buddha, and on each flower stands a 
Bodhisattva with matted hair. The Bodhisattva to the ri^ht of 
Buddha hol^ a fly-whisk in his right hand and a blown lotus^with 
I tt If He isprobaW Padmap Ji LokeavS The 
bM* of ^ fly-whisk in his right Imnd and a thunder- 

Ahove the Bodliis !f VajrapAni Lokesvara. 

vidyadhara holds flowers in bis ^ right 

sit one over the other. The UTmormoqf in ™ag®s of Buddha 
to. a posita Wn „ o, to ST" “ 

or mndi have been carved and a “'d a hull 



the back waU a central tea^hbg BnddL,7 
lion- throne his feet restinor on a douMa lot ^ ‘ 

sun-ovmded bv no m, “ “^’iWe lotua The face is 


sun-ounded by ai;; The Tron i T b 

ornamented i4h water-fowls cLing out off Uift “ 

■Above the alligators float two KrdS, Oo 
Buddha IS a standing figure of aLokfewft' 
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lo the vi.<)itor’s left -wears a cro-mi, earring.?, n necldncc, and hishsn 
hangs clo\ni lii? lu’clc. In hi.? left Iiaml he holds a tlmndcrholt ra 
vajra and in liis right hand a fly-wliisk. The figure Im? nialta' | 
hair -worn like a ciwvn or jat<tmtgn(it and in the hair over tw » 
centre of the forchend is a teaching Iliiddlia His right hand holds^ j 
a flj'-whihk and his left hand a lotus hud with stalk. He - 
ornaincnts. In the left wall of the recess a central Buddha, i-D , 
high, bits on a lion-throne his feet rcbtiiig. on a lotus. From tm v, 
stalk of this lotus branch two side lotus flowers on each of wliM ^ 
stands a Lokesvara 4' 2" high. Both have matted hair. ^ -j 
figure hn.s a fly-whisk in his right linnd and a lotus srith stalk ^ 
Ills left. 'Ilio left figure rests his left hand on his thigh n®" ® ’ 
n fly.whi.sk in his right. Above both arc floating figures, protoWJ _ 
Gandlinrvas, bearing garlands. 

To the left of this group, on the inner face of the front wA i-' 
a standing Buddha, 4' 10’ high, the face surrounded by . 

ni.s right hand is held in front with the palm opea 1 £ 
grnsp.s one end of the shouldci-clolh. _ 

In the right end wall of the veranda is a BudJha_ 
legged with an open right liand held in front ; lus left 
brolkun. To the right is a fi 3 '-whi.sk liearcr whose ^ 

the left has disappe.ared. Above the central figure is an nnnni» 
group of a seated teaching Buddha witli .side Bodhisattvas 
To the right or west of this cave is an unfinished 
To the left is a cistern prarll}* filled with earth but .still hoH®p| ■ 

water. Near this is another two-inouthed cistern and beaiaa 
open modern pond pni-tlj’ filled with bonldci's. _ , 

On what rciiinins of the buck wall of the veranda 0 ^ ■. 

close to the ceiling is Inscription 1. All but the first ha® 
broken off when the original cave was turned into a late or 
worsliipping .shrine. The beginning ]ettcr.s to the cast are eK» • . 
the latter part is broken : ' ‘ 

Tranecripi, 

^ Bfdl S3- ^ pTST' ' • 

flTTH 

SanslrU, 

• 

Tmmlalion. 

_To the Perfect one I On the .... day of tlio fiftli (6) fort- 
night of Bumnicr in the year six (6) of -tlio illustrious king 
Pulumdyi son of Vdsitlii (Vdsish-fcLil 

Oavo III., just beyond the filled up cistern, is a large bonutifufiy 
sculptured dwelling-cave made by the mother of the giuat Gautami" 


I Read tidham. « This is somstimes found 

- * Eead Pulmdj/lia, » Ecad panchamt. 
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lutra (b.c. 16). The front is borne by six large figvutes whose mosaivo Clinptor XIV. 
leads and Moulders appear close to the nonnd. These are tlio Places of Intereet. 
lomi-gods called Yakshos or Guhyakas, bearing the oave from 
leaven to earth, which, as the large inscription in the back wall of 
he veranda states, ‘is equal to the best of heavenly chariots in 
ts great perfection.’ It is in three parts, a hall, eighteen cells, and 
1 veranda The hall is 45' deep, 41' broad, and 10' 6" high. In the 
back wall of the hall are six cells, and there are seven m the right 
waU and five in the left, making eighteen in all. In front of the 
cells is a bench 1' 8" broad and 1' 2'^liigh. Between the third and 
fourth cells in the hack wall is a rolic-shrinc or diaiiya in half 
relief. It begins with a moulding 4* high ornamented with a 
tracery of lotns petals Above the moulding is a plinth 2’ 8" 

Mgh and 4' in diameter. At the top of the plinth is a band 
of rail 8" high, ornamented with eight-petallcd flowers between 
well carved bars now hidden by red-lead. Above is the dome 
2' high and 3' 6" in diameter. Over the dome is a shaft 1' 6" 
broad, with a band of rail 8" high. The shaft supports a four-plated 
: tee V high, the uppermost plate 1' 5* broad. Over this plate are 
five small .pyramidal ornaments or It&ngrds. Above are three 
I drable umbrellas, one in the middle and two at the sides, the 
’side ones supported on lotus flowers which branch off from the 
base of the Mutrd umbrella staff. To the loft of the relic-shrine 
' IS a ^img female figure 8' 5", with a pim« of anklets on each foot, 

I a cloth tied ronnd her waist, and ornaments in her ears To the 
j right 18 a similar femle figure 3’ 2" high with single anklets. She 
has a wairtoloth and ear ornaments like the left figure. She rests 
her left hand ra her w^t and with her right hand waves a 

v'ftSfttf thelo female figures, to 

i, the left of the dome is a lion, and to the right a wheel These 

Gandharva to the left holds a garland. hand. The 

The cells are all plain, about 6' 6" stiuare anrl R' R" 
doorways about 2"6'' broad and as hicfh «« -i- ” 

cell in 4e left waU, which h^ a sk«nE “ 

have benched recesses along their baci walls 

, two inches square for the monk’s TOle or i 

the doorways for a wooden frame-WOTk 
t f.he outer bench and on the floor 

h&ll lias a largo mmu doorwav R* 1 i t ^ * 

1 the middle, and a side door to the n&hf 
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Chapin^ XIV. lo tlic insilor's left -vrciirs a crowni, ean-ings, a necklace, and his hiur 
Places of Intorcst dovi'n liis neck. In hin left Imnd he holds a thundcrlioU or 

K.iNiK. ^ Tlic figure has matted 

Piniii T«n»*r»v.. '"’®*'** ciwvn or jaf<Uiniffn(a and in the Imii- over the 

r ir ' foreliond is a teaching Kudtllia, His right hand holds 

* n fly-whisk ami his left hand a lotus hud with stalk. He weal's no 
ornnijicnta. In tho left wall of tho recess a central Buddha, 4' 9’ • 
high, sits on n lion-throno his feet resting, on a lotus. From the 
stalk of this lotus branch two side lotus flowers on oacli of which 
stand.s a Lokcsvnra 4' 2' higli. Both liave matted hair. The right 
figure lias a ll}'-wlii.sk in liis right hand and a lotus with stalk in 
liis left. ^ The left figure rests his loft hand on his thigh and holds 
a fly-wlii.sk in his right. Above both aro floating figures, prohahly 
Gnndliarvas, bearing garlands. 

To the left of this group, on tho inner face of the front wall, is 
a standing Buddha, 4 10” high, the face .suirounded hy an aureola 
His right hand is held in front with tho palm open. Tlic left 
grasps one end of the should ercloth. 

In the right end wall of the veranda is a Buddha seated cross- 
logged with an open right liimd held in front ; his left hand is 
broken. To the right Is a jly-wlii.sk bearer whose companion on 
the left has disnnpearcd. Above tlio central figure is an unfinislicd 
group of a scateo teaching Buddha witli side Bodhisattvas. 

To tho right or west of this envo is an unfinished excavatioii 
To the left is a cistern partly filled with earth but still holding good 
water. Near this is another two-nionthcd cistci'n and behind it an 
open modern pond partly filled with boulders, 
fmri/ition 1 , On wlint remains of the bock -wall of tho veranda of cave H' 
close to the ceiling is Inscription 1. All but the first line was 
broken oft' when tho original cavo was turned into a late or image- ^ 
worshipping .shrino. Tlio beginning letters to tho east arO clear; 
tlie latter part is broken : 

Traiiecripl. 

^ ■ 

SaitslrU, 

flit >!%5>Tr^; tot ^ ^ hN- 

'1% S ; 

Traiuhtim. 

To tho Perfect one 1 On tho . . . ; day of the fiftli (5) fort- 
night of Gumnicr in tho year six fG) of tho illustrious king 
Puiiundyi son of Vdsitlii (Vdsishthi) 

, ■ OavB III., just boyond tho filled up cistern, is a large beautifully 

scuiptureg dwelling-cave made by the motlicr of the great Gautami- 


^Head tidJiam, 
fBe&d Vdsithi, 


* This is Bomofcimes found 

Bead Ptr/uTndjrinf, *Boadj7ffncAa7ne, 
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putra (b.c.16). Tlio front is Lome by six large figures whose massive 
heads and shoulders appear close to the mound. Tlie.so are the 
demi-gods called Yakshaa or Guli 3 Tikns, bearing tbc cave from 
heavOT to earth, which, as the largo inscription in the back wall of 
the veranda states, 'is equal to the best of heavenly chariots in 
its great perfection.’ It is in three parts, a hall, eighteen cells, and 
a veranda. The hall is 45' deep, 41' broad, and 10' 6" high. In the 
back wall of the hall are ax cells, and there are seven in the right 
wall and five in the left, maldng eighteen in all. In front of the 
colls is a bench 1' 8" broad and 1' 2" high. Between the third and 
fourth cells in the back wall is a rehc-ahrinc or chmUja in half 
relief. It beguis Avith a moulding 4" high ornamented with a 
tracery of lotus petals. Above the moulding is a plinth 2' 8" 
high and 4' in diameter. At the top of tbc plinth is a band 
of rail 8" high, ornamented with oight-petalled flowers between 
well carved bars now bidden by redJend. Above is the dome 
2' high and 3' 6" in diameter. Over the dome is a shaft 1' 5" 
broad, with a band of rail 8" high. TIic shaft supports a four-plated 
tee 1' high, the uppermost plate 1' 5" broarl Over this plate are 
five smaU pyramidal ornaments or Mngras. Above arc three 
double umbrellas, one in tbc middle and two at tbc sides, tbc 
side ones supported on lotus flowers which branch oif from the 
haso of the central umbrella atalT. To the left of tho rclic-shrino 
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is a boudna female figure 3' 6", with a pair of anlclcts on each foot, 
a cloth tied round her waist, and ornaments in her cars. 'To the 
right is a similar female figure 3' 2" high with single anklets. She 
has a waistdoth and car ornaments like tho left figure. She rests 
her left hand on her waist and with her right hand waves a 
fly-whisk towards the relic-shrine. Above those female figures, to 
the left of the dome is a lion, and to the right a wheel. These 
three, the relic-shrine in the middle representing Buddha, and the 
wheel and lion on either side representing religion and the 
Buddhist congregation, constitute tho Triratna or Three Gems, the 
chief objects of Buddhist worship. Above tho lion and tho wheel 
two demi-gods or Gandharvas float towards tho relic-shrine. Tlio 
-right Gandharva holds a basket of flowers in his loft hand and 
throws flowers at tho relio-shrino from his right hand. Tlie 
Gandharva to the left holds a garland. 


The cells are all plain, about 6' 6" square and 6' 6" high, with 
dooirways about 2’ 6" broad and os high as the ceilings. Except a 
cell in the left wall, which has a sleeping recess in its right aide, all 
have benched recesses along their baric walls. All have holes about 
two inches square for the monk’s pole or valagni and grooves in 
the doorways for a wooden frame-work. The holes in the edge of 
the outer bench and on the floor are modern for tying cattle in the 
rainy season: The round holes in the floor are for husking grain. 

The haU has a large main doorway 6' 10' broad and 9' 10" high 
in the middle, and a side door to the right 3' 7" broad and 7' 

On either side of the main doorway is a window, the right window 
6' 5" broad and 3' 6" high, and the left window 6' broad and 3' 6' 
I'igh. Both the doorways have grooves for a wooden frame-work. 

B 23-69 
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;•,' of it. On t.'sch thi'.C"t!f*5 _ 

w tliHf’ tin tl«‘ tir-t I'f tlc>'' t»i th" 

uiyisf nr It*xth5 tr*«'. In {!«■ j.si!"! to 

V. lu'l t-tt n Jii {111'. >ir:i{i(| iimij to »l;c i'-ft 

itnn'lnij; Hti<!<lliiit nmnh •laliit.-i v’ilh IiU Kw'!*; joiiu'l •' 

At. _ .... .. I» - * _ .t « - ll_ ^ a. fixEPS 


T!i>' njhin «1«. >rtvay i' tH-rmiifritty wil]> r.n firraTC'ji^ ' 

pit. v.ny «ir K^niinvf j.ftni.U, »*.v!i nlwl ts ff 'ot . 

.•■vi'H 4.1., nvi-r tli4* ijiMirv.r.y w.'l ■•is ih*‘ Ikcc rfriifi-' 

! < >1 tfi*. t V(-}» fniif! - 4 »; h- t !.•' tl'mnuiy. 

Imi It ji-lic-xhtinc in half nli.-f tvith WKiltrJti, s!i! 
tipir* '. t Jainilii'f i>n * jtli* r • i.lc 
{(.in-'l nr*' tlm?’ p-ui-h. tin 

r ■ 

In t!i" rftt.-'jo'niliiij; j>r',ncl tn the- rislit i'Hiiw’*' t**® • 
with n tii(iiil.'-IU:4< *ihi>uMcn-]iil!i I-tiE n tiirl'sn <•? <* 

l«l(l lu'ful. In til- tliinl jt.nn('I «in citloT M'le i4 ii inaletigtii'i'RTJi 
n inrlodi ivith ImmK Wilt-*! un the ‘ 

liltin' lrtv.v-it of tin* ]>nin'!.s on iT.cli sMp of tlis (l»t it*®;- 
nnly (Iwnrf-Iik*' nwili' 
njijii ar t«j t. ll two htnrit ■, 

lowr't jiwl. In tht*^ Jmvci jkhihi nn iiit> l•■Il ■'mii-i 
n wniKHit. tin* nmn lioMin;; flu. left hnn'lift u^- , 

'. 1 'C‘ifnl jiniii'l t!i.. ’•.'inu’ nmn nrifl wminn Atantl with tlit'ir Jff; 
cai-li otli.*rn ii.-fkN. In {)if thiril pant'I iif n 'voinatulw-'''-''' "V' ' 
mill, Iml llmt ‘In' ii not ft nnn njiitcnrs froiii Ikt atikltt* 

Imir ; near Hit N a inun Hitn nllnfr or conxiiij;fc'''' , 
fonrtli imtu'l tin* mnnof tlm lliirtl j'nnel enrri'*'’ firn 'Toffisa. t"-’!,''' - 
like tlnMvonuin in tli.> jmmj, wlio olinff.'t 

lijjtire with hernmi runtul her neek-. Th" fifth panel sliowi®* ^ 
woiimn who wm iH;in<; cnrricl olf Im.*! li’i'H re.<cucil 
the Mvoftil jiaiH-l. The ^fory xeeiiis to lx- of ft tnarricu j'i'if . ' 
weiv liviii]^ iifR-ctioimtely with mil. nnother (the tin<t P®”® 
their iiinrrinj;e awl th.'M'coiitl tlu'ir iitrection), when a 
(US )'o-lK'tween, perMiwliM the wife to visit nn w-ceticin 
He tries to enrry her off l.y rorce, nwl while she 
hvislwinl rescues lier and Inkes her home.* 

In Iho lowe-st of tho five ri-hf-lmnd imncls n woinnn mfl> * ' 
jntintv hcmldross Icnns her loft hnml on a tree and fc«>® ^ 
svith her right* In the .second panel a inan winds his k” ? 
round the same woman’s neck and rai.sc.s Ids ri^rlit hand to he* *V- 
iniploring her to .sjienfc; below, a 
rests her left linnd on his ’ ’ “ 


round the same woman’s neck and rai.scs Ids rigid Jinnoio “'■yn 

- Imv hold “ her foot nnd sM 

- his head. The lldrd panel shows flie f“'“ 

man and woman with their arms round cneh other’s necks, m 

Inthofourthrf 


.Hinali boy siliin^ looking on with foldod arms, in ivp 

the woman sits under a tree witli her arms thrown round.m‘ 
boj' a neck ; the man drng.s licr by tho hand but slie docs w* 
look at him. In the fifth panel flic man carries off the woman «> 
iorce. llie story .wcins to bo of a man married to a gav wife 
loved a sen-ant. She elopes udth tho sen-nnt to a forest where Itff 
nusbnnd finds hcii and failing to persuade her to come, carries he* 
homo by force. Tho first panel shows tbreo inai-ks of the wom«“® 


oU times 
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\ coquetry, her jatinty headdress, her vain attitude leaning against a 
■' tree, and her feeding a swan. In the second panel her hand is laid 
•' on the servant’s head to show that she loves him. The servant’s 
arms' are folded in the third panel to show that he conceals the 
intrigue with his mistress. The tree in the next panel .shows that 
the scone is in a forest to which the ladj' has eloped with the 
>' servant. In the next her love for the servant is shown hy her 
' throwing her arm round his nock, and in the last her downcast 
' hand and averted face show how unwilling she is to go home with 
her hushand. 

' The two stories illustrate tho chaste and the unchaste wife. Tlio 
chaste wife, in spite of persuasion and force, remains true to her 
hushand and is rescued hy him. Tlic unchaste wife, though married 
to an affectionate hushand, elopes with a menial and lias to be 
dragged from him hy force. 

On either side of the doorwa}' two male figures, 6’ 2" hmh, stand 
with bunches of lotus flowers in their hands. They w^ar waist- 
cloths or dhotars and a second cloth is tied round the waist and its 
ends left hanging. The loft figure wears two plain bracelets. Both 
wear turbans tied in a high central and two side bosses, 'riie right 
figure has a single bracelet graven \rith a w’aving pattern, an 
armlet wound nearly tivico round like ft snake, and largo earrings. 
These are probably Yakshos, guarding tho door of Buddha’s shrine. 

The veranda is 7' 10" deep, 46' 8" broad, and 13' 4" higli ; its floor 
is about inches lower than tho hall floor, and its ceiling 2' 10’ 
higher than the hall ceiling. On the left wall is a bench 7' 10’ 
long, r 10" broad, and 1' 8" high. In the right wall is a coll 9' deep 
6' 9 broad and 6' 11" high, with a grooved doorway 2' 6" broad 
and 6' 11’ high. Along its back wall is a bench 2' 6" broad and 
2' 6" high. Near the left end of the back wall of tho veranda is 
another cell 6' 10" deep, G' 7" broad, and 6' 3" high, with a gi-ooved 
doorway 2' 5" broad and 6' 3" high. Along its left wall is a recess 
for Bleeping. Oaves of this Idnd as a rule have cells in tho ends of 
the veranda fwing each other.' In this cose tho cell was cut in the 
baefc wall of the veranda, apparently' because a coll in the left end 
of the veranda would have broken into cave IV.. which, therefore, 
perns to be the older excavation. In the front wall of the veranda 
IS ft bench 2 1 broad and 1' 10" high. This bench has a back whoso 
right-hand or western portion is much broken. From tho bench 
•rise two pilasters and six pillars. The two right-hand pillars are 
broken, and of one of them nothing but the capital remains. The 
pillars are of the Sdtakariii type, eight-sided shafts with inverted 
pot capitals. On the pot various peculiar leaf patterns are engraved 
and on a slab over the pot is tho myrobalon pattern or a^alaled 
with, on eph of its four comers, figures standing in various attitudes* 
Of these fibres some are children; some are animals with tisrer’s 
fpes, ears hke a hare, and ivings ; and some, on whose backs are 
riders, are ammals with tiger’s faces and antelope-like horns Thean 
figures are on the four middle pillars. The central pair of pillars 
have human- figure and the outer pair animal figures. Over the 
myrobajlan or amolato are six square plates, each larger than the 
one below it. On the highest plate -rests a belt of xuok' dressed 
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like a beam of timber, ' and on the beam rests the ceiling.'- Over 
the capital, on either side of the b'eam-like band of rock, '.both 
within and outside of the veranda, are pairs of animals seated back 
to back. Beginning -witli the inside faces of. the capitals and taking 
the pillars in order from west to east, the first pillar has to 
elephants with drivers ; the second has two goa^like animals each 
■with a rider ; the third has two elephants, the left elephant holding 
two bells in its trunk and being driven by a woman ; the foiuth bm 
two elephants each with a driver and the left elephant has his 
trunk wound round a woman ; the fifth has two imaginary animals 
with bird-liko faces, long ears, and beast-like bodies, each with a 
driver. The sixth pillar has two elephants, each with a driver and a 
rider. Tlie left elephant holds in his trunk a lotus flower and stalk. 

Outside, beginning from the (visitor’s) left or east and going west 
or right, on the first pillar, are two tigers, each ■rvith a driver; on 
the second two animals with bodies like tigers, faces like huns, 
and long hare-like ears, each with a driver ; on the iamd^ two 
elephants, the left one with a dri'ver and the right one with a nder 
and driver ; on the fourth two lions, each with a rider ; on the nitn 
two elephants, each ■with a driver and a rider, the right-hand group 
unfinished. Each of these elephants holds in his trunk a bimcu p* 
lotus flowers and buds. The animals on this pillar ore tmusna y 
well carved. The sixth pillar has two bulls, one of them witn a 
driver. The faces of the bulls are well carved but tho b^p® pj® 
unfinished. The pilasters are plain and four-sided, with, m 
middle of the outer face, a lotus and below and above it a jWi ioi 
of the style found on rail pillars of the Edtakarni type. ng 
pilaster has lilies by the side of the lotus ; on the left pilaster 
lily work is unfinished. Between the two central pillars five step 
lead do-wn to the front court. 

From above the great beam of rock that passes between tho out® 
and inner faces of tho animal capitals the ceiling projects ntouv 
two feet and supports a frieze about three feet broad. Tho’ceilmg 
intervals of about nine inches is lined ■w’ith bands dressed like 
whose ends stand out about two inches ‘in front of the face of tno 
ceiling beam. Above the ceiling beam, with its projectingrafter cnos, 
the frieze rises about three feet. It consists of a rail of three 
bars together about two feet broad, Wween two six-inch 
of tracery. The faces of the upright and horizontal bars of 
are carved into lotus flowers, the flowers on the upright bars sto®®? 
out about two inches further than those on the faces of thohorizont® 
bars. The upper belt of tracery, whidi is about six inches bro^ 
consists of a row of festoons divided at about every nine inclics W 
hanging tassel-like lotus seed-vessels or lily-heads, and within the 
curve of each festoon a half lotus flower. Tho under-belt of traceij 
is also about six inches broad. It consists of a long creeper scroll 
with nine-inch panels carved in leaves or animals. Be^nnipg 
from the right or west end of the scroll, in the first panel a child 
drags the ’Creeper from tho mouth of a crocodile ; in the nextpanp* 
J^®®phant tos.scs his trunk ; in the third panel is one large leaf ; b* 
the fourth a tiger and tigress, tho tigress with her head closo to the 
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ground ; in the fifth two leaves ; in the sixth two wild bulls ; in the 
Mventh two leaves ; in the eighth two leaves ; in the ninth two wild 
hufialoes ; in the tenth two elephants at play ; in the eleventh two 
lions, their bends close to the ground; in the twelfth two fanciful 
aniitmls; in the thirteenth two animals, one much defaced on the right, 
apparently charging, and to the left a deer scratching hisfncc with his 
hind foot; in the fourteenth two prowling tigers ; in the fifteenth two 
leaves; in the sixteenth something dcfnectl on the right, perhaps 
a tree, and on tiie left a wild hog ; in the seventeenth a^ lion 
and lioness; in the eighteenth on Uie right two defaced animals 
fronted on the left by a rhinoceros ; in the nineteenth two leaves ; in 
the twentieth three lions ; in the twenty-first an animal with a human 
face, erect horse-like cars, and a tiger’s body ; in the twenty-second n 
cow facing east ; in the twenty-third three horses, the middle horse 
much worn ; in the twenty-fourth a pair of prowling tigers ; in the 
twenty-fifth three sitting deer ; in the twenty-sixth two leaves ; in 
the twenty-seventh a pair of sitting elephants; in tlie twenty-eighth 
a sitting bull ; and in the twenty-ninth two leaves. The north or 
outer face of the veranda bench is carved into a rail tracery about 
two feet broad with, above it, a six-inch band of festoons divided by 
• luinging lily-heads or lotus seed-vessels nine inches apart ; and below 
the rail a bdt of traceiy about six inches broad with leaves and 
perhaps animals, but the carving is too worn to bo identified. Below 
is a beam with the ends of rafters standing out, and under it arctho 
six massive beams winch are borne on the shoulders of the six 
Gaudharvos. 
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In front of the veranda is a court 43' 8" broad and 14' deep, over 
which the rock roof projects 9'. On the face of the right wall are 
two recesses, the inner one unfinished. Tim intention seems to have 
been to have one room ■with a central pillar in front, but the design 
was not carried out. Above the recesses, between two belts of 
tracery, is a rail pattern, and in front of the rail and tracery are three 
female figures one over the central pillar and one at each end. By 
the side of the inner woman is a tree towards which she stretches 
heic xigot nai^ •, ncr left hand is on hot vraist. The middlo woman 
restsherlefthand onher waist, and in her right, which is held over 
her shoulder, holds some small article. The third woman, who is 
much defaced, wears an ascetic's dress, and seoms to have a shaven 
head. Below is a belt of three horizontal raUs with an upper bond 
of festoons and a lower belt of animal figures. Below the under- 
belt of anunals is abeam-hko band with ratter ends projecting. The 
beam was borne on the heads of three birds. The two outer birds 
arc gone. The inner one has two prominent temples, largo eyes and 
a huge parrot-like beak. Below is a ruined recess which may have 
been a cistern. Part of its front was carved in the rail tracery. Ih 
the left wall of the court is a cistern in a recess. It is half full of 
earth, and' in the dry season holds no water. 


On the back wall of the veranda to the left of the doorwav 
under the ceiling and above the left window, are Inscriptions 2 and 8 
.Being one below another they look like one inscription. Inscrintimi 2 
ism eleven long hues of large and distmet letters. Except two 


Iiu(;riptioM 2,S, 
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liolps for n lioltUfn>-t mmle iji tliu kst two linas nnd n crock in th 
rock \vliicli runs from (op (o iwttom, the 5 ii.scjipl 5 on is wel 
jircicrs-oil : 


ro 


T mi'f-rij-!. 

rliii 

\% f?i»5R fValq ii faRti \% ftST- 
^ f^qqct^r^- 




* 3 ? 5 qrq?y 3 inj;irqiafr 3 R f^fivj:q 5 nnft^raciiEfq;- 


[2] i^jf^rt^s^Rqqciqi^fl nqrnr^rw^aqTrtq^- 

fi^in 

g^aiqtfrcrqfH^Tn qfevon^jqlrsiTRraHi- 

qljjqE{ir5«s2r'i^ig«r[f Jg-TR aT»Tqyfq?Tt^nsr^' 

f^qqqiTfi si^JTcifciqn^' 

5 R 


qqqqrirqtiiiieRfT wqiSTfrW’^i^qT^rqiW 
«?qninWiki%fi 

«n'R*Rfr f(qq«-®ir»Rr(^’q[fj5Tff i^f^RfiRr?- 
3i%qinqfrqf5mfigiRff arqfifsTcii^- 
^qqjfjqR [^i]g:3T!T|qKRRlir- 
['8] sfqw erPFR 

a?fiq^ Ritrq a?iVfqrfr g'q^r- 
?R qirqfi qqiijffi tfq:-- 

5wq-~ 

[<■] %«qrf^5lfi^5!>R:qriR g^oiqfuqFmsniirfqifr 


> Kc.vl (it/rfAffm. = Soo Bbo™ j>. 6 H note a 

i n,n" "OP®™™™ M as common ns the more correct tammthhan. 
rSii , ,, "RomlyllanlTO/Ki. “Ilca<mni 7 m. 

>ow '® 1®1 *Bon<I iTatuntla. i’ Heail iRnnrfcf" 

jjjKcadcAaiiffoinanrfnfa. "Thclnstlctlorrnis broken. Bc.sd sKmrfnm. ■ 
« ” Keaii dhan^Ua. “Head kinwd 

^ • ••Bcad momtoW. Bead oinilwriwa. 

“giof «'» 

Bead yaramimnf . » Bead dmyam. a Bead rfon W«r. 
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I w w(“w^T R^sr^T 3T'r- 
f^fJTcrJT^*]iTI%cT*r]Jcf 'R*rTC5f^l^(3^^9f^«IT'sr- 
wernsi^'^ROT- _ 

[%] =l5T^^r^j]^crn5^[^'iT?rJi^f%ir'fl flT{Tfi:20?e q»T- 

q^^'?rnn00®*ifirnrms-0 f^ft- 

0r0^6 »Ti^^ jf^rer^R irtefJr*]' 0 =^^- 
=^0?i0^f[0tit0rr%i^r^ ^qfar’TH'T- 
[^ 0 ] ^iq^F00qu*i 05Tro0qf0^jn^5ri?5f^»7‘r«nTRT*T 

^\Ti^ Tctto^- 

q-0 ^ ^nf 

q5Ri5]qi0T q^[05rq0rqCr’ ??n% i%q;nT0 

[U] T^0orf%i>cf .qsfeq'tg siq-q^pr 

fqqqir^f ^ qr [^feorr] ® 

fq^qi^^r vrq^ge nrq 
f^r0]i%q?^ 0q3]ra^q^]Tfe-. 

San^rit, 

[X] qiMr^^q ’5t?5^^: 0qe^ 

(qtt Br'^qi'iif^ q& 1*507^ X r?q% ^r’frir^ 
uq^r^T^q 0t5r»ftg;^«qfl[qq=t5i' 

[X\ q5=?<qt00q0|]:0T «Tr«qif?iqig55|^gf^qf^. 

'0igq^?r*T?fiuqf^’cr5T0T f¥=gq8^qtqir^qiq 0^»cui 
• rnT<.q5=q!5ft??Trqq^qqt^ 

[\\ 0%^^7qR'>3-5;qF%iT??05ir0- 

.q^q f?q^q>^qi^qtPq?rTqqq!qiq^0?0q5^?q flr- 
0g5:q"i5raiqq(5qw qitq»jf=q!c«D’5^>5ftqi- 
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' Kead Rdmdmlartaa. “ Bead Oandhava. ’ Bead chanda. < Bead sannhaaa 

5 This is probably Bdtosin'i/a. » Bead fe£ri«am. 'Bead piitimaZil. 

s Eoad m'mitoro. The «o of lenasa looks like pa, but pa would make no sense. 

» The seven or eight letters before paOiemro have been lost on account of two holes 
ThelettorsdaWiiua are suggested as pattcsarofoUows. ” Bead pifmam’. 

11 If the reading had been pn^iosa in the singular it nu;;ht hove been taken to mean 
‘ of summer ’; but as the plurid form gmli^am is used, it must be supposed to mean 
‘of the summer (months),’ in connection with the Buddhist praotice of rookoninc three 

seasons of four months or eight fortmghts each. *■ 

B As the letters tin and la are much alike and ns the antisutfro is often dronned in 
this inscription, the name is probably Mvndaba. tn '•■ai 

» The Prakrit text has iamafauimafa; in Sanskrit vimala should precede iamafn 
Thus the Jaina book Jnatfeutra (chap. I.) ^ uffoya ehittUja «afe in oommontine ™ 
which Abhnyadovasftrl givia Sk. ctonIoUol-a<ofe that is chitrito uUoko 
IMtjo jasmin and observes /fto PrdlTi^tvena wvanjayanirdeao drishtavvah. ^ 

14 iho Prakrit text has (ojopfJo j the Sanskrit form wonld be ptfaloya. 
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cRTO^Pl 5if«T^ annoifltrr^^*. 

[^] w 5fCfrtr^5rf^<4iH'h(w 

H^tTOg^Tf^^l ftd-dTO 
aT^^RqiR r ?ra^6?qFT eiTO/^grf; 
[5r] iM^nr- ■ 

[«] p^^v{*qiiiTdf^r20ir5RRm siprtt- 

qf Rf 5 €qr'»riRr»sqw f^t^rarjfpr gv- 
“^RFir ipT^^ 

Tr»T- 

[<r] - ^^ifgR?»T§gg5!Tq^r^q^v ^oirv^tiRinTrsT- 

»^5tr: ai^PraTOVH^iT^er' 

5mqi?qi5^fn*pf^0qf3Tf^>Trew §f55f^5®*5fr«^^'T • 
’5ft5iTcrq55!-q?wr vc i^r nifFqi gissr^ 
^TgsjvntgrnritPR gq^qi^v 
[^o] qtqqrfRrwqr irsif^ljas^fiarssqsit^^w^ 

’ f^cl'T; 

qtfrftTR?: i^qnqir^flf^lqiTf r^ ^yq^r ^ 
q5T?^l[ qsfiisTqrerr TOsfPrffwCt i^qiRf'r 
JTsrrqjflqrsTf 

[U] 'fd^q R l^’5roT[%i^ q^Ksqr «Tr§rqirqT: 

^qrqjnr; fifqqrrq^j [?RiwrJ 

q^^: ^fi^q;: sf^ga^ jttv RrcVqq'd^ * 
«Tq^5T%'nqT^ nRrr=q'^q?r^ gslsrirr^fififtfr.* . ^ 

TruTulaUm, 

On tho thirteeniJ] (13) day of the second (2) fortnight of 


’This and tho preceding attributes have been taken id tho instmmentol ; thi 
“oy oJeo be in tho geniUvo as tho form for both is tho same in Western India cai 
inscriptions. 

If P® prigiMlliaB hho^anirathi wLich should nvthophavo been Uomm nirathaf 
. token in Sansknt ns 6arvv(^d(al/i0ffanira9ti\ tut attribute of the villac 
meaning 'wlictcm aro abandonect imposts of all sorts.’ 
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the summer months in the nineteenth (19) year of th’e 
illustrious King Fu^umslyi, son of YMthi {8h. Yasishthi), 
a d'vrelling-caTe, a meritorious gift) in its great perfection 
equal to the best of celestial chariots, vras caused to be made 
on.the summit of Trirasmi liill (a summit) like the top of 

mountain, by the Great Queen Gautami Biksri,^ a 

lover of truth, oliarity, forbearance, and respect for hfej 
eagerly engaged in penance, self-control, mortification, and 
fasts ; fully bearing out the title ‘Wife of the Boyal Sage’j 
motlier of the Ulnstrious iSittakarm Gantamiputra (son of 
Gautami), Xing of Kings, equal in greatness to the Himavat, 
Meru, and Mandara mountains; King of Asika, Susaka, 
Mulaka (or Mundaka), Surath (Si-, Surfislitra), Kukura (Sk. 
Kukkura), Apardta (Si. Apardnta),- Anupa (Si. Anupa), 
Yidabha (Si. Yidarbho), Akara and Avanti; lord of the Yijhn 
(Si. Yindhya), Bichliavat (Sk Bikshavot), PArichita (Sk 
PAriyAtea,) Sahya, Kanhagiri (Sk Krishnagiri), Maneho, 
Siritana (Sk SristhAna), Malaya, Mahinda (Sk Moliendra), 
Setagiri (Sk Shadgiri), and Cliakora mountains ; \rhose 
commands are obeyed by the circles of aU kings ; n-hose face is 
like the pure lotus opened by the rays of the sun ; Tvhoso 
(army) animals have di-uhk the -water of three oceans whoso 
appearance is as beautiful and lovely as the disc of the full 
moon ; whose gait is as stately as that of a great elephant ; 
whose arms are as muscular, rounded, broad, long, and 
beautiful ns the body of the lord of serpents ; whose hnnfl jg 
fearless and wet by tlie water held in granting freedom from 
fear ;® who is prompt in the service of his mother (even when 
she is) free from illness who has well arranged the place 
and the time for the three pursuits of life (Invarga ) who 
is a companion of all the townsmen (his subjects) equal in 
happiness and in misery ; who has humbled the conceit and 
vanity of Kshatriyas ; who is the destroyer of iSakas, Yavanas, 
and Palhavas ; who makes use of (nothing but) the taxes levied 
according to justice; who never desires to kill an enemy 
^ough at fault ; who has increased (the prosperity of) the 
others ; who has rooted out the 
d^sty of ^al^rAta (Sfc. Kshahardta) ; who has established 
the glo^ of the iSAtavAhann family ; at whose feet all froyall 
circles have bowed; who has stopped the fusion of the four 
, csstos 5 ■wno has coiu][UQred of ouesaios in numorous 

battles; whose banner of victory is unconquered; whoso 
cxceUent capital is unassailable to (his) enemies; whose 
great title of King has descended from a succession of 
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iBSlnsrl is probably the personal name of ihe queen, and Gautami that in nfti,. 
Gautama aotra, her family name. If BSlaorl is not her personal name, it is not 
to construe it or to attach any meaning to it, nuuuijisy 

“Thistitlo is intended tosbowthatUieUmitsofanatamiputra’BvictorieaoxtBniloilfo 

tte tiirce oceans. It is too commonly used by pcets to W© any specialhistorieid 

3-mien aporson seeks shelter from an enemy or from some form of death tho 
protootor takes water in his hand and throws it on tho snpplmnt’s head “ 

* This phrase is doubtful. It eeema to mean ‘of him who ser™« . 

thongh) free from iUnoas,’ that is one who always obeyed his ™thra coiitr^% 
nsual practice of ehildron who behave well only when their parents are 
» The irimrgas are. dharma or religion, «rtAo or wealth, aid jtdmo or eniivmont 
B 23-70 . 
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nnccstora j the tlepositary of tho gdstrns ; the lu^lum of good - 
Tncn; tho alx)do of ’n'l'.alth ; the fountain of good maimcis j the 
oiify controncr;^ tho only archer; the only Aero; the only 
holy man ; equal in valour to llama, Kcravo, Aijuna, 
Bliimnscnn ; who invites assemblies on the festive occasion 
{wliich take place) on the clccHning ayam ;* equal in majesty to 
KAbhilga,* Xahuslia, Janaincjav'a, Sngara, YayAti, Bdm^ and 
Ambarisha ; who has iinmaasurably, without los% without 
Ixsing confounded, and in a way (the like of) whidj nerer 
happened, conquered tho host of enemies in the front of tho • 
battle, witnessed'* by Favann, Garudo, Siddlias, Yakshas, 
lUkslmaos, Vidyddlmraa, Bhht^ Gandbarvas, Oliirawas, tho 
moon, tlio sun, tbo constcllntionn, and the planets; who has 
pierced the surface of tbo sky like tbo sununit of a mighty 

mountain;^ (and) who bas raised the family to great w'calta 

Tliis great queen, the mother of tho great King and tho 
grandmother of tho great King, dedicates this dwclling-caro 
to tho congregation of tbo mendicant assembly of tho 

Bbadrdyani school.* For painting tbo cave,’ • ' ' 1 ‘ 

tha Acr^f Airy' lonl of DakshMpatba (}}, HesMVsto 

servo nnd desirous to please tho venerable lady, l>as_ ,, 

Dliarraasctu* tbo ■sillngo of Fistiebipadraka, ■with all its ngnw» 
to tho south-west of the Trirasmi hill. 

Inscription 3 which is in font lines hc^ns in tho middlo of no 


’Tho attribute in tho text ii clalwaea, Sk. rlitnhutM/a, which 
hook.* Tho king controls the world os tho goad or aiunua controls tM ' ” ' 

’tT’FFT seems to stand tor SjfTFl’T nftcr which tho sun’s 
to tho south, the declining or soiitbiiig solstice that is tbo summer solsnc . ^ , 

two chief oyaiias or solstn^s; littnnlisina, tho northing or 
tho sun enters Jfabara or Capricorn, nnd ihhhindi/ana the **’'“”18 ..— —Biried 
solstice when tho sun mUsnKarlala or COnccr. Both of thoso occssiom 
os holy nnd gifts nro made to Brdhmnns nnd Uio poor. According to printer- ' 

gift time, which generally lasts for thirty ghatihlB or twelve honij_ m v . jj,, 
solstice is before tho sun entered Capricorn, nnd in tho summer solstice i» •“ ’ 

snn entered Cancer. A SilbAra copjior-pliito of Ap-irAjibi seems to snow w -• 
custom of holding royal feasts in honour of tho solstices was in 
Tho grant is noted ns made on tho anspicions day whi<* fell on the 

or midsummer solstice 'whon tho King's festival was being celobrated in laan^ ^ . 

text Mtdii '■ 

S.omiiti’B Qhatttnarga OhMdmani, Ddnathamla. . n 

’ Tho seven kings from KAbhAga to Ambarisha have not been lacnnne 
bistorieol mien. -i-iwsed. ' 

* Tho word in tho text is viehina Sk. vtcAfrno, which means ‘entered or 

Tho nttribnte means in tbo brant of tbo battlo-ficld {which ■was) entered oy I 
were present) tho god of wind, &c. It is a common Habit with Indian 
describe gods and demi-goda as witnessing battlo-liolds and etrowing flowers 
heroes' heads. . , s 

*Tho ottribato seems to mean that like a mountain tho king never bent his n®,. ^ 

• Tho text hos Bhaddvoniganan. To and va am often confused in ■Western 1“ 

eavo inscriptions, Bhndi^ani is tho name of a Bnddhist sect. ■ 

’ Ko trace of painting nas been fonnd in the cave. Time may bavo destroy 
the ooloniing, but it is possible that tho intention of painting the eavo vras new 
carried out. It is also possible, as the letters ehi ana td am similar, that tee te^ 
shoald be vitanemimilam, which, supposing a ro ,to linve been omitted between to 0*° 
ivould be Sk. vitarananimUtam, that is. for making a gift (to tho cave}, 
phormasetn seems to bo tbo uomo of the manager of tho cave to whom tee 
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Tranicrtpl, 

CU] 

3nil>PT[^ - 

CUl i^iq® ^ f^TT ^ ^ 

q- <?»Tq [q] ^ 


eleven- of inscription 2. The letters are small and shallow, and are 
cut on a somewhat rough surface. Some letters also are lost in the 
holdfasts noticed in inscription 2. The readies are doubtful in 
places, and the translation is unsatisfactory. The first line of this 
inscription he^ns in the middle of the last line of inscription 2, and 
is very short. The second line is as long as each line of inscription 2. 
The third and fourth lines are not more than half as long as line 
two, as the window takes about one-half of the available space. The 
fourth line is continued in a narrow space above the window on a 
level with line three, at a little distance, so as to leave a space in the 
middle, to avoid confusion with the thiiri line : 


Ig; vr 51'^^ luqt* 

nml ^fqi%q'er sit- 



?Rf =q »iw 


* Road Pulumdot. ~ 

**^000 IB Bomo vacant spaco botwcon 2 a and na lint if iinnn 
two lottare arc aoparatcd for any Boecial roasiiT, 4.u “®* appear that the 

ongmvor’s caTcloB^neBB. CompLlTteo *’** ^ «»b «»• the 

' Pal!kft<^a ia pro'b^tytor Sk. 

for Sk. parthadi, ao paliMd u Prdfait C Sk TOritri ^epdimaya 

- fw ^ ^“ibed by misSfM ^ 

in tto fourth inscription. '.dnomosa looks 1iU»VL™ the. form apdresom oconra 

e^oBccondisot oinacif-aiBprohablyfor vi. *• 

oof nrartoBacomcB first according tothonraotio?ShI "a®!*n“.“®®"P*“h 4 . The 

the form would he observed in Pidkrit. hi Sanskrit 



I 
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ttwr ^ f^T- 

[ ] sff CTO 

trr^r rc Pic " ’ fee « riw^i- 
^ iMqJTqFTCFT , 

^n%wn'»itr *ti{[q] cfRSifeefe'W 

PR. 

Sanskrit, 

[U] teL ReeweiJfr « 5 ft 5 prfe' . 

RRiq^rit 

t?^] fe!q 5 qif^Rr Rq K'Rl'-e. ‘ 

fee. {\ elR 

pRT m ^qRW Rf^cR^ * ■ 

eiRqf^jiR .)tr?^r?fe salronTrjf m 

^sIr fJr^PT^^ft^qReifefe' 

fPif^R Rsa^jftt; q3Tr?5qiR rr; 

RFRTTRRr ^?^RRr'qfeqR% siRfecteiCR ^ 

C?^] RiR.' RCr-^R-qr^^- 

>=<rTqRlR ^Rfq JTTlTRWIot ^RPr- 

fVqfe^ RTR 5ir«'>R5}qs: [fii^fiTlq?] sqqqr 

(^fi^^qfr) qR RsrniJft^: JTlcTJjci 

pw ’R RfRRT 5 rrfq 5 ;i'? 5 Rq Prf g^qflcrt ' 

[?^] feRCFR aqiRq^q aqRrp^ arsqwiRSFar- , 
R^i^Rr^* R^RiRqri^crl^ R%^qR:- 


» The hi at tlio cad is probably nihi. s p.<,,i ir,„,,.,^j„„ 

»5omipc appears to bo for saZptm. In the originM^tbo IcActSosk looks !»» 
wmiiv*'(d from Ti, ''"“■ Sinthmlita, thottgli it i» » 

K rde«hr.lrotoro^ ^ ^^SicasiaMn, soV. W 

*Tbcao Sanskrit ccimraicnts ot antninm and the other immonlties arc nn«>tif- 
factory and the meaning IS doiibtfiil. JjMtirsaSh. aj/rrimjiam atmeats to forbid ail 
entrance ; aiwmoso, Sk. oadranryam, seems to forbid nU injiity. "nio f» of ofomiiAd- 
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?!t: qfc^cj; 5fiq ?n5*i3\q?c qftsnr- 

iTtqtq =q , 

f[^Rf 3rr?w»TfKRm'crfrr 

^JIcRifSRI p: f^rat5% 5^- 

^cif qfiff ^0 z(to qo fJrqo © 

^Frerqi'rrRi ntq'fjiqfRsqRt 

sn^qjiq Rrftq'^ifrwsf siqr 

w[q]i^5 qi'^qf^qiq f^q^iir 55 PT. 

Trandaihiu 


To the Perfect one. The new lord, the illustrious Puluniilvi, 
son of Vdsithi (Vdsishth^, conunnnds in the presence of 
Sivaldiadiln (Sic. Sivnskandmj) the Govardhann minister in the 
year 19, on the thirteenth day of the second fortnight of 
summer : hero in the Trirasmi mountiun hy the Phanahata 

recluses the village of Sndisana (Sk. Sudawnna) 

on the southern road in the Govardliana district (which 
served) as permanent capital to do hospitalityi to mencUcanta 
coming to this his cave, was rejected and given up by 
the mendicants living in the Queen’s Cave (who are) of 
ao Bhadrdyoni sect In lieu of this granted viUngo of 
Suisanu wo give the rtllage of Samalipada (SL Sdlmalipadro) 
mthe mtom boundary within Ihe district of Govar&mna. 
This (the grant of) the village of SfimaUpada to Blmrmsetu to 
serve M permanent capital to show hospitaUty to mendicants 
of ttis cav^ 18 a glorious act of the great preceptors or 
■ living in t& Queen’s Cave, 

plough-tax of**thiV‘^aM of 

S ‘"f ««®<K<a,nts. It is nft to 

£e f^ih ‘ ^ ^ salt (?), 

tree from tho ordinaiy (royal) privilege of (enioved ini the 

immunitiffi (Q. On account of 
•tho vmage)“‘£^“® ot£v a^ay (from 

(Vinibandhai^^ot SuSaa^^i V® 

ordered hy the 
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jtt((?.o,thatU,aslcea^ th7Kinn^^^ ” -x™ 

sense bM-oaeemBtoheof wdcoml “ort »i.t,n,pnaM 

the lUteOBt oE which expenses connccl^ TOtTas™. 

■ ““I® might be defrayed. ™®Pt“n. o£ moaks.Tiaitin7S 

... The second letter of this name is doubtful xsi. - 

teo “ ^0 tl*® of a ”®St“Xtholr wSSl 
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document) has hecn touched (by the Xing) in Binikatavisalui 
nnd the plate touched* by the hand, tras given on the Bcvcntb 
day oE the fortnight of summer in the year twenty-two, for the 
Bake of SataknmL 

The description of the lord (Xing) has been given by Vishnn- 
pala for imparting pleasure to the inhabitants of Govardhane. 
Salutation to the great Jinn, Buddha, who has no rival.® ‘ , 

Dnder tlie ceiling, on tho east or loft end wall of the veranda are ' 
Inscriptions 4 and 5. Thcro is a holy cross or Svnstika markatlhe 
end of inscription 4 in the middle of line six. Inscription 6 begins ■ 
just after with aiddham. Both inscriptions arc well preserved : 

TrantenpL 


jTraf>i5^ 

[^3 g ^0 0 (fcT ^qa»rfftnf^r. ?r . 




'The word in tho original is cAAato probably for Sanskrit 
• touched Tho whole expecssion would then mean ' touched by him (the Kmg) u™g 
in Binihnta’. It appeare to have been tho custom for tho king to touch a docmaent 
after it was comploted. Thus in lata insaiptious, drti/ilam seen, s rakario moi»e 
laentical handirriting, eprishtam touched, nnd matam mama accepted by me, am 
oimtcsnons commonly used in tho sense of signed. 

, ^ thc liteial translatiou of the inscription is not clear and in parts is disconnecW, 
the following is oficred os a summary of its gencial meaning. Tho inscription wcom* 
tho grant of a viDogo. Tho grnnta is Svimi Vdsishtbiputra Pnlnmdvi. The ^ 
w wood m tho presence of Alvoskandiln, tho otBcer in charge of the Gorariinj* 
tbi^cnthdny ofthe second fortnight of su^er in the 

of Snmali^da to the east of OoTa^*® 
™toad of tho proTOusly granted vilhmo of Sudisnno to tho eouthot GowrdtsM. 
Hudisana oppenrs to Lave been connected in some way irith the reclnses of Dhanskf**' 
Savs It to tho Bhadrdyanis. The Bhadrtynnis, finding the nfip 
unsnitaWo, in ita stead received from tho king tho viUsge of Samalipada The h“* , 
doe^ot 0 ^ thisagtft of his own hut a gift of the venerables 

of Sndisano, first granted to the Bhad “’** 

»inalipado was aftorwards given by tho king. Mio village oppeors I ^ 


does not 0 ^ thisagtft of his own hut a gift of the venerables or jiMryabu^ ' 
“*'* ®‘ ir®“ ■”J1®S8 of Sndisana, first granted to tho Bhadrlynnis, th« 
»inalipado was aftorwar^ given by tho king. Mio village oppeorsto h»w^ 
£1? *° chnijgo of one Dhnrniaseto who was probably manager of the cava I®* 

’^™.'*5s|gnod as a fond whose interest was to bo used f". 

JneriMn?.? ■ M® living m the oave and there are some technical phnuf 

WMying privileges and unninnities granted to tho village whidi are not understood- 
grant of liamalipadavillagola mehtiW as having be» 
tht^ordem^oa the Y*'?! Prep^d ihe^eed regarding SudisanA ai 

M^nnT said totovo been given by the coitmander-in chisJ 

Binitata *h“h “ accepted by tlio king in his royJ 

document and TTOting after thev wera tonclied bvtlie 
date menti?ned in'^ V day of a aunimer fortnight of the year 22,^3^® 

was given; the Mcondd^e^fi.®' *j® ” 0 <>rds &e time w^eu the order 

recoil the of ttoinsoription, about three years later, 

"tSdamaefiam. J Bead amkaHletem. 'Beadymrfllrfmw. 
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[ 9 ] «RfTO 3 T^'iri 3 R‘^ arrs’^r- 

W =q^] %iTqit 5 r^ <?«T 

an'qcf 3 T»^q seH’ qsi^iriq^^ 

gTRf^cfr 

•[^] ^r qi^ ^rq#c qwT^ ^ ftqlr \ m- 
q«q® qjsi 

Sambrit, 

[?] ^qrqr^sriRiT rq^rq^qv^qm^^qw 
tq[q»sq]it^ 4 t ntcr^ts^r: ^sftqncTqrfSr 

R] ^isnqqrt *T|qi^ apTRi ^«^rf§!cf anr- 

qq]^fRqi q^^qiqi#^ ^ 

Rq#i- 


-R] 5t I \oo q:?r?w4t P!qtq#l:5^eo 
aiFT qq^q’^sq^i^M q:?!^ 
■qrw ^fqqq qftsrt 


[«3 

CS] 

1^3 



qi^ t]4'*iidHiRq,iR'n 'q qrtq^ 

#qM ^rqqRiTO^qrq f^qfqi%f^q fil^nn^- 
qiqqr^ q^T^qif^if^qqT^rcTr 

qqr qw qq^ \«r q^q% H \ cTR- 
qrqt#. 


Franafation. 

■ To the Perfect one. Prom Bendkatakn ot Qovardhana, 
-which is the camp of -riotory® of the Vaijayanti army*, tiio 
illuBtiiouB lord fi&takami, son of Gautami, commands the 
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1 Ab -the letters a and tu are similar, the reading may he aviyeno. 

» Read Wpoidno. 

* The phrase in tlietext iBvijayat-iiadlidvdniSk. viiaytl-ancnidvifrde, that is ‘from 
the oamp of viotoiy’. Shandhdvdra means a capital or camp and vijayaaiancllutvdrd 
a oamp established in a eonntty -where viotory has been obtained. Such eneamn- 
ments often become capitals. Thns one of the Valabhi copper-plates mentions 
vljaiiaakandlulvdrdt bietahavimkit, ' from the oamp of viotory established at Khetaka 
(KhedaorKaira m Guiar4t)’; Bo alao vi}mj<ulandUvAr(U Jfay/iovnnowfsnitdf, that is 
from the eamp of -netory established nt Maghavana (Mahnva) in KdthidwSr 

*Thia may mean the army of the cite of Vijayanti (see below, KcmarkBl or 
Vaijayanti may he the name ot the army itself. ' 
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minister VislinupAlita in 6 ovnrdlmna,tlint(Tvhcreas) there is 
at the present <lny a field in the village of Aparokakhadi' 
(Aparakakslulta t) owTiod by Bishnblmdatta, and (measuring} 
206 nkarlanas, this our field (measuring) 200 nivartanas, nre 
give to the Tekirasi ascetics of this (mountain). TVe ^nt 
rights (immunity!) in connection with tliis field. It is not 
to be entered, not to be injured, not to bo worked for salt ( 1 ), 
to bo freed from all ordinary local dues (1). These are the 
immunities granted to this field. This document has been 
written hero by Suwya (Suviiyn) ; it has been commanded by 
the minister Sivagnta (Sivagupta) ; touched by the ^at lord. 
Tlic plate (wliich was) kept' (was) given on the first day of 

the second fortnight of the rainy season in the year 18 for the 

use of recluses. 

Transcript. 

(Line 6 of 4 continued) 3TTW 

f's] ycT'hf'^R 

iRJiTp' [sm] 

W ?lcl% 'I# fcil'#? - 

WIemCriR q’^n^lcTR 1^^ ^ ' ’ 

^ cT %cT 

9T»5?IcTt . 

Hdl^TrlK ^ , - 

C?o3 tof^EtcFT^ ^00 ^ qftSit 

itcnn 3?qT% aRfro 

U 5T qi^i^ qftfisr ^ ^cTTf^® 

^ ^ 91TW 

^rreiR q% « s[w]i^TfrRr® 


J EopV seems to show that the plate was detained for some time. 

R RS l*no 7 has Sdmako, ^ Head evam. * Head dfl/flW* 

" ' ’ f Head Utetaparihdram* ^ Head rahfniiant, ■ 


fi £F*^^ ^haeate^ « Keacl khetaparihdram* *" Eend rakfiiyavt. ■ 

IS the original ; it is enggeated to giro meaning to the text. * 

xhe eoooud letter to has boon suggested as otherwise pujitina gives no flonso. 
in*iMcri”t’^*^ probably for Sk. pravrqJUdndm ItHc is used here like fdpasana k(ttd 
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Sanabrit. 

K] 3MT3W 

['s] uli' 3[ncRi^‘r%ts*n'^ 

?TrqT' wirgt^^ jft^ 

^TRS?TtclcT 

[<n ar^iwr^: 

55q^ Sr^R^F^t qsn^lW 5n^ 

'h^sl'^i ^ 


[^1 i^?Gq^^r=^5[nTt ?rf§[^- 

tFT cIcTWT 

??T: 


[M 

m 


^oo clW’^^rstW 'ittfR 
te«T: aiqi^ 3Hr^ 3^<ri=4undld=h’ aRT' 
8i^»ti*^'h ti'>5'did4if^?rR4i D?] 

PiM'dMd aUlRT 1T?TT' 

q^ « S MiNi^dHl qn^ 


' f^FF^" yq^ ^8 ^r'm ^ 
\o. 


ZVantlaliiHi. 


To tlie Pciicct one. The ^£t'b 7 the nmustev Sdmaka {rom 
the Queen. Health to he inquired^ o£ Sdmaka, the minister at 
Govardhana, at the command of Jivasntd, the queen Dowager, 
the great queen of King Gautamiputca Sdtakami, and he to he 
told ‘ Here we had given a field in the east in the village of 
Kakhadi® to the recluse mendicants livingin the cave, eharitobly 
pven Ijy us in mount Trirasmi. That field is being cultivated 
(but) the villago is uninhabited. Such being the case we now 
give a hundred (100) nivarlanas of the royal fidd in our 
possesdon on the confines of the cii^ to the recluse mendicants 
of TrirasmL 
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1 This appears to have been tho ancient form of royal command. It was probablji 
used aa a mark of hononr from tho king. Compare Indian Antiquary, Ix. 169, 
whcio a similar cimicssion iCvralonHilifids/iya ocenra. 

s The plural taihadim is commonly used honoriBcally in those and contempciarj 
inscriptions, 
a 23-71 
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\V«' imttit jhiWA-Jw fimriTiiitify 1) thii Ci'M, Jt k not to 

I, t*-' ||t,I \r, (f, 1^, ,I(|tT foj. 13^^^ ^„,J 

fn-’ tJi-finlitiaty’ thn romifry, wjili all kin<k of 

Suih l« iii^< ilii> P-: nniw tftkp tko gcR 

' l)i» joti iiv-'nl tl|.< (imi'.itinity 1) of tlik fr'M.’ t« 

thiir.intnaiKlof isutjyn fStnirjtt).' Intli-y<Tir21 on tlteCflh • 
(.'•j ih\% !•{ t!i«* fmirtii ftirtiiurlii of tli<* iijonKioti ijiositht, tV * 
writin'.; mi it.- Jm ('•lii'tni ni htn-M Itii' POiDinsnil of 
ill" 'lli-i ipK-utiD-iitH for tIi'Mi'>»'f'{iis(lif.iI Uon} iiafuirtl 

in ilfvrirSl on tlintmtli cUyof ihn uwimt forimijlit of Ifco , 
RiKmaiT 

to onvi' III., nil a nlinliily lower level, i<- C'flrs fV, It w>s 
orifiifmlly a tlinin*' Imll nr »*iWro, lait tlu' cractli in tlie vcKiaila , 
Ceiliii'4 llmt ii Urniive' wali-rlt);'‘.'i‘t| mill wiu< tiinir<l Into o 

lar;'i* ci.sl<Tii or n-iTi'nir hy ln*\vin,fr nut tlii- rock PoTml fcH ln’lotv.. 
tin- level of (he on;;inH! (hmr. 

Ktiniinh of |{‘» tt|i|M>r ivarl n'liiiuiio to pimw that if was in two ’ 
*<ecln>ii‘>, a vermnln niel nn inner Imll nlmut twenty ftct S'jnsrcanrl 
niiui fe-t The line of a lx ncli of rock that ran aleng tlio idtlo 

ami hack wnlls enn k- trae.sL The left .siile of (he hall is irregnlarly 
cut or is unUiiished. The entranre into (he Imll was lyadoonray 
in the iniihlle of (In* Kach wall of the vrran<iit. and oneitliffjj"® 
of th<- (Iminvuy was n witiflow willi j>tTonu httico work. I*’® • 
vernmhi is 1J>* 7’ hroail. 2* ilreji. and ti’ UT high, Water scenw 
to make Us way tlinmgh the ceiling ilnring the mins M llm ends . 
of the Veranda are recess's which anm.'ar to Ihj tlio Icginaing* of . ’ 
unlini'hed c>'l|s. In fnmt of the vemnda were two pillan' **>" 
two jiilnsfrr.s of the A’jUakanii tvim. Kxcept the rigiit erw^t • 
pilaster only the rnpitnls remain. Tn the front fare of each cni'ila'' ; 
are tsvo elephants Halted hack to hack. In the right pilwh’r, tn®. r 
right elephant has a ilrivcr and the left elephant hm a driver wi'i’'.'. 
two ridcm, n woinnii of rnnk a itinn*servaiit ' 

woiimn has her hair i-olled in a large knot on the Imckof her hff'*'' 
and .Mts racing tlm visitor coqueftishly arranging her Imir >«* 
her right hand and holding a hnndled mirror in her left lianit ■ 
Her Hcrvaiit has a Imard mul a Jiionki>v-liko face, the head anJ 
cam hemg hid hy a cnji. In his riglit hand lie holds svhfit ■ 
look-a like a goWet. Outlie next iiillnr tho right clcplmnt ha' I* • 
driver and n ruler and tho loft eJeplumt a nnilo driver ftnd ‘ 
leinalo riders, facing tlic visitor, both of tliu riders wearing 
hair in large rolls. The loft rider has both licr hniids folded over... 
lor iieafl n.s if making a reveroiico or vmmfihim: the right rio« 
wns forwnnl on the clojilinnt rc.sting her lirow on her right ImM- 
Uri tlie second pillar the i-ight elephant has a driver and two womej'' 
t ^ I'lght woman has her hair in a round roll and is , ’ 
ariUlnfa left woman lias a tasscllcd headdress .and. 



ThQ"st(rir‘„f““;‘ c’nphant a driver and two w^mcn riders. 

n«istrS„f».t!?"ir™« tho loft woman is -Iho 

‘swess and the right woman the maid. 
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The ceiling projects ahout one foot beyond the capitals of the Chapter XIV. 
pillars. It rests on rock-cut imitations of wooden rafters, tlie ends places of Interest, 
of the rafters projecting andheing alternatelj^ plain and cai’vedinto 
woinen*s faces. Some holes in the front of the rock show timt in 
some cases where the rock gave way stones were dressed and fitted 
into the holes to look like the ends of rafters. Above the rafters 
is a band in the rail pattern about a foot broad, and above the rail 
the rough rock, which is much broken, projects three or throe and a 
half feet. 


msiK. 
PAndn-Lcniv Caves. 
Cavil Y. 


To the left of cave IV. is' a large excavation which appears to bo 
comparatively modern as the chisel marks are different from the 
early chisel marks. Mudi of the rock above the oripnal excavation 
has been blasted with gunpowder. A email runnel of water trickled 
doivn the rock at the back of this excavation and was carried along 
a channel to the sides and led by a groove or crevice to caves IV. 
and V. which ai'e now used as cisterns. 


- Oave y. is closa beyond this excavation. It was originally a Cate 7. 
dwelling oave or layana with two cells,but is now a large cistern with 
■ good water. The rock has been hewn about twelve feet below the 
level of the origiual floor and a space has been hollowed in front. 

‘ A crack in the coiling of the veranda which lets in water is probably 
the reason why the cave was turned into a cistern. The change 
seems to he modern judging from the oliisol marks and from the 
carving of a rude Hanumdn in the back Avail of the right hand cell. 

The position of this figure shows that it Avas out while the floor of the 
cell was at its original level. The chisel marks in the loAver part 
are modern. The original floor was almost as high as the floor of 
cave IV. or about six feet above the level of the terrace. It AA'as in 
two parts, a veranda, and two cells in the back Avail of the veranda. 

The cells appear to have been plain about six feet square and about 
six feet high. ' Each cell hod plain grooved doorways os high as the 
ceiling, and each has holes for a peg and for the monk’s pole or 
val^ni} There is no trace of a bench. The veranda avbs about 
10 broad and 4' deep with in front of it tAVo eight-sided pillars 
and two pilastCTs. Both the pillars and the right pilaster have 
disappeared. Only parts of the left pilaster and pillar remain. A 
band of rock dressed like a beam of Avood rests on the tops of the 
pillars and pilasters, and over this beam a stone cave piojeets about ' 

oho foot. Over the cave the rock is carved as if into rafter ends, 
and above the rafter ends is a band of moulding and over the 
moulding a belt about a foot broad carved in the rafl pattern. The 
rock roof Avhich is now much broken, projects about two feet in 
front of the rail. 

Gave 71. is close beyond cave V. BetAveen them aa'os a cell Cave VI, 
which, as its partition wall is broken, now appears to be part of 
cave'\^. Cave VI. is a four-celled dwelling cave, whose floor, like 
the floor of cave V., has been hollowed out and turned into a large 
eistem. Marks in the right cell seem to shoAv that gunpoAvder was 


1 The valagni wna used for hanging the monk’s clothes or his hogging howl oil. 
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tised in blasting the roclc. Tlie cave is now filled with earth and 
stones. 

Tlic veranda wn.s about 1 3' broad, 5' deep, and 6' G" high, and there 
were three cells in its back wall and one in its right end wall, making 
the whole a four-celled dwelling or, ns is mentioned in inscription 6, 
a clmiijahhhlin htynna. In the walls of all of the colls are holes for 
pegs. Along the veranda front arc two plain eight-sided" pillars 
and two four-sided pilasters. Along the tops of these pillars the 
rock is dre.ssed liko n wooden beam with at intervals of about three 
feet the projecting ends of four cross beams which support an upper 
frieze. iSnch of the Iream ends is carved into a Buddhist trident 
with an umbrella over the middle tooth. Tlic frieze above rests on 
rafters wliosc ends stand out an inch or two from the face. Above 
are a small and a larger band of rounded mouldiim, and obovo the 
moulding a Imlt of rail about a foot broad. Above tire rail the rock 
overhangs about threo feet. 

In the back wall of the veranda, between the doorways of the 
middle and left cells, is a deep-cut and well preserved inscription (0; 
in four lines : 

Tranttript. 

^ntkrit. 

^<1^5 f Jt?r?rqr ' 


Tranelation, 

To tJio Perfect one. A dwelling cave or layanoii tlia 
mentonous gift of the mercliant "V^iragabnpati (Shn Viragriha- 
pati), a coll of his wife Nondnart, (another) cell of liis daughter 
Furushadnttd : thus a four-celled dwelling cave lai/ana WO® 
made (and) assigned to the assemblage of the mendicants of the , 
four quarters. 

, Chile YII., which is close beyond cave VI., has like it been turned 
mto a cistern which is now filled with cartli. It, Was originally a 
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dwelling cave of one cell (about 7' X 6' x 6' 6") with an open front. 
Tlie cell had a grooved doorway and a benched recess in its right 
wall. In what remains of the left side wall of the open front there 
seems to have been a relic-shrine or clmibja. In the back wall 
of the open front to the left of the doorway is an inscription (7) 
originally in five lines but now almost defaced. 

As the letters are very shallow <md the surface mucli worn away 
no impression of this inscription can bo taken. The following is an 
eye copy ; 

TraMcripl, 

WftfRfTR ^^1- 

^ [^ot] 


■JUfMAtl <(• 


3p?(qi- 

TTamlation, 

A dwelling cave or layam, the meritorious gift of a fomalo 
asceho, a nun, and tho fomalo disciple of Savasa.‘ It has boon 
granted to the mendicant priesthood of the four quarters 



square and 7' high. In the right wan is a benched recess 7' ' 
long, 2 6 broad, and 2' above the ground. In the back nnrl frm 

cast face of the nght pilaster is tho welt loiown dS crosce 
ornament As is mentioned above, the right half oH 
veranda floor has been broken; and the paftition Lll tli 
divided the veranda from cave has been h1n<.+o!S . 

powder To the left of the veranVS VS Z 

wall of the veranda on either aide of the doorwav io 
tompBm 8, to the right ol Ifc, doomoy, i, hi L IheTSfe 


Tranieript, 

. %of 


1 Savasa appears doubtful, but the lol 
name may be Sivataot Shas. 


oaunot be better traced, Perhaps the 
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Intcriplicn 6. 


used in blasting the rock. The cave is now filled with earth and , 
stones. ' • 

The veranda was about 15' broad, S' deep, and 6' 6" high, and there .. 
were three cells in its back 'wall and one in its right end wall, making 
the whole a four-celled dwelling or, as is mentioned in inscription 6, 
a chaiigahhbha layama. In the walls of all of the colls arc holes for ' - 
pegs. Along the veranda front are tw'o plain eight-sided’ pillais 
and two four-sided pilasters. Along the tops of these pillars the - ^ 
rock is dressed like a wooden beam ■with at intervals of about time 
feet the projecting ends of four cross beams which support an upper 
frieze. Each of the beam ends is car\'ed into a Buddhist trident 
with an umbrella over the middle tooth. The frieze above rests on 
rafters whoso ends stand out an inch or two from the faca ' Above 
are a small and a larger band of rounded moulding and above the 
moulding a belt of rail about a foot broad. Above flie riul the rook 
overhangs about three feet. 

In the back wall of the veranda, between the doorways of the ~ 
middle and left cells, is a deep-cut and well preserved inscription (6) 
in four lines : 

TmnBcripl. 


Sanilrit. . 

!T?T?r<Ti 

^15^ 


uraimatton. 


To the Perfect one. A dwelling cave or layatia, the 
meritorious gift of the merchont Viragahapati (#S 5 t, viragrilia- 

« pati), a cell of his wife ITondosii^ (another) cell of his daughter 

Pu^sliodattd thus a four-celled dwelling cave lay(tua> ■'vos 
made (and) assigned to the assemblage of the mendicants of the 
four quarters. 

Cave 711, Gave VIL, which is close beyond cave VI, has like it been turned, 
mto a cistern which is now filled with earth. It was originally u 

» SSSr ragravert mistake for Hegamaea Sk. Naigam^- 

con4on^ th™in^ri,i?- ^ t«»- TI>8 interehango of tw andj/a'* 

an^?Sl JWdtWBfyS for Shaddijmip. 
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^ twr [^q] 

San^U, 

3F^qi- 

iCT^ffi^irenwr 

q |qtr^55qq 

Tramtation, 

A dwellmg cave or layana, the meritorious gift of a female 
ascetic, a nun, and the female disciple of Savosa.^ It has been 
granted to the mendicant priesthood of the four quarters. 


dwelling cave of one cell (about 7'x6'x6' C") with an open front. 
Tire cell had a grooved doorway and a benched recess in its right 
wall. In what remains of the left mde wall of the open front there 
seems to have been a relic-shrine or eliaiiya. In the back wall 
of the open front to the left of the doorway is an inscription (7) 
originally in five lines but now almost defaced. 

As the letters are very shallow and the surface much worn away 
no impression of this inscription coir ho taken. Tlic following is an 
eye copy ; 

Tratucript. 


Cavo VIIL, close beyond cavo VIL, is a small dwelling cave or 
layana, consisting of a veranda and an inner cell. The ecll is 7' 9" 
square and 7' high. In the right wall is a benched recess 7' 2" 
long, 2' 5" broad, and 2' above the ground. In the back and front 
walls are holes for pegs and for the monk’s pole. There is a grooved 
doorway 2' i" wide and .6' 10" high. The veranda is 12' 5^ brood 
and 3 9’ dero. Originally along the verando front were two 
eight-sided plain pillars and two four-sided pilasters ; but except 
their tops, the left pilaster and both tire pillars are gone. On the 
east face of the right pilaster is the well lorown double crescent 
ornament. As is mentioned above, the right half of the 
veranda floor has been broken; and the partition wall that 
divided the veranda from cave VlL has been blasted away with 
powder. To the left of the veranda is a cistern. In the back 
wall of the veranda on either side of the doorway is an inscription. 
Inscription 8, to the right of the doorway, is in one line of istinct 
letters ; 

IVonscr^. 

, %trf 


Cows nil. 


Inscription S, 


1 Samsa appema doubttnl, but the lettere cannot bo better traced, Porbana tim 
name may be Sivasa or Sivas, * " 
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Sanehrit, ■ 

^ 

Translation. 

The meritorious ^ of a dwelling cave or lat/am by the 
Ddeaka^ MughcMsa (Si. Mriguddsa)'and hie family. 


Jmriplion 9. Inscription 9, to the left of the doorway, small but well prcserr^^, 
is in two lines of clear though small and somewhat shallow lotteis) 

Transeripl. 

«nT ?Tr%gcr 

^rar 

San^it. 

' [H] Rffafear er^a ^rR-STTOPn^Tt 

?f®oir^^ <?trtjnw Ir^frtfsrTt^ if^f^apr.- 


Cave IX, 


Translation. 

A dwelling cave or laijana, the meritorious gift of Mngijddsa 
and his family, one of the worsUppers of the Ohetiko®_ sdjool 
For this dwelling cove or layana a field lias been givtm m 
Kanhahini (village), situated in the west, by Dhomannndi (Sk, 
Dhanuonandi) the son of the worshipper Bodhigupto. Eroni 
(the rent of) this field a doth (is to be given) to a mendicant. 

Cave IX., which is close beyond cave VTTT. and almost oppost 
the end of the path down the hill, is a small dwelling cave in two 
parts, a veranda and three cells. Two of the cells are in the bacK > 
wall of the veranda, and one is on the left end walD The cell in the 
left end wall of the veranda is 6' 5" deep, 6' 7" broad, and 6' 3” hig“i 
with a grooved doorway 2' 5" wide and 6' 3" high. In its hoc? 
wall is a benched recess (2' l"x2' 8") and in its right wall ore 
holes forpega The left cell in the back wall of the verando ij' 
5' 10* deep, 6' 4* broad, and 6' 1" high, with a grooved doorway 2 o 


g means mther a slave or a fisherman, probably a slave. . . , ,, 

^e «n< of MugOdSea appears in the original like a later mya. It is probotiy • 
nuswKc omo engraver os the same name in inscription 7 has a cUstiiiet.niB. 

“nSd * ®eaii tfofam iictom. ‘ Read apariliyam. . 

*“0^ inscription scorn to bo the same. It® 
the Iwt inscription records the gift of the dwelling cave, 
S pant of a fidd. to a monk Uving in the rave, and makes mention 

arm dSr™?? • fi** the attributes of the river of the cart 

Sa^tfehi *?“* inscriptions arc S the same cave 

noom to show tbnt 

sect to inscnpbons is ttc same. C/ietita-vpdsalit/usa shows the Buddhist 

• « holongcd 5 (Msala shows his caste or iSco. 

i^notifca 13 the name of a Buddhist school, a branch of the Mahdsamghikas. 
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broad and 6' 11" high. In its -back "wall is a bonchod recess 
(2' 2"x2' 2") 'witli holes for pegs. Tlio right cell in the hack 
Trail of the veranda is 8' 7" deep, 8°8" broad, and 6' 8" high, Tvith a 
grooved doorw'ay 2' 9" wide and 6' 6" high. In its right wah is a 
benched recess (2' 5" x 2'- 2"). A doorway, 2' 4" wide and 6' 2" 
high, in the -hack wall leads to an inner cell 6' 10" deep, 7' 4" broad, 
and 6' 7" high. In its back wall is a benched recess (2' 8" x 2' 9"). 
In the seat are holes, probably modem, for fitting a wooden 
frame-work. Rope-rings and gi-ain-husking holes in the cells show 
that the cave has been used for tying cattle. The veranda is 
4' 5" deep, 19' 4" broad, and 7' 1" high. In its front ate two pillars 
and two pilasters. The pfilars are eight-sided shafts without 
bMes and Tvith inverted pot capitals of flic Satakai-Mi type. The 
pilasters are four-sided and have the double-crescent ornament. 
On the front faces of the capitals of the pillars and pilasters are 
animals which, except the tigers, are well carved. On the right 
]^ilaster is a single tiger Tvith his right forc-leg folded across his left 
iore-le^. On the' right piUar are two elephants seated bade to back 
with riders; the right elephant holds a woman by his trunk. 
The left piUar has two well-carved bulls, the right bull with his 
head close to the ground and the left bull biting his hind foot. On 
the left pilaster is an antelope in the act of rising. 

Five broken steps lead from the veranda doTvn to the front 
mutt, which is 8' long and 14' 10" broad. Its floor is rough and 
its right side wall is broken. The left side wall, whidi is entire, 
fe 8' long.^ In the right of the court is a cistern full of earth. It 
is surprising that so well finished a cave should have no inscrip- 
tion. Below, and partly under the front court, is a large cistern. 
Above the cistern, on a slightly lower levd than cave IX., is a 
cell too small and plain to deserve a si^arate number. Its left 
side wall has been left uneven so as not to cut into the corner of 
one of the cells in cave X. This part has been broken, and there is 
now a large opening into cave X. 

Gave S., close beyond this cell, is a large dwelling cave, alike in 
plan but plainer than Cave III. What ornament there is, especially 
the animal pillar capitals, is as good as, if not bettor than, tho 
carving in cave IIL Cave X. is in three parts, a hall, sixteen cells, 
and a veranda. The hall is 45' 6" deep, 40' broad in front, and 44' 6" 
broad at the back. The height is 9' 9".' There are six cells in the 
back wall of the hall, and five in each side wall In a recess in the 
middle of- the back wall, between the doorways of the third and 
fonrth cells, there was, as in cave IH., a relic-shrine or cliaitya in 
half reflef with a dancing woman on each side. Probably ahont 
the eleventh or twelfth century, this rdic-shrine was turned into 
a large figure of Bhairav which is stfll woi-shipped and covered 
Tvith reddead. The figure is 6' high and 2' 3" aei-oss the chest. It 
holds a dagger or chhaw in the right hand and a mace in the left 
and wears a large garland or inaM, whidi falls from the shoulders 
over the arms to Tvithin three inches of the ankles. .The head 
ornament is lost ; it was probably a hood or a top-knot of curled hair. 
On either side of Bhairav the dancing women which helonwed to 
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the relic-shrine, are still kept as attendants.^ Over Bhairav,tht, 
Buddhist tee capital three umbrellas and two flags may still he seen. ' 
On either aide of the recess and on either side of the tee is a hole . 
probably for pegs to support curtains or to hang flower garlands oi ' ' 
ornaments over the relic-shrine. 

The cells have no continued bench in front of them as in Mve HI. > 
and their floor is on a level with the hall floor. They vary in depth , , 
from 7' to 10', in breadth from Y to 9', and in height from 7' to 8 ; - 
they have grooved doorways about 2' 3" broad. ^ Each has a bench 
along its back wall 2' broad and 3' high, and in some the pegs to ■ 
support the monk’s pole or valagni remain. , 

The hall has one main door, 6' 1 " broad and 9 ' 5" high, and . 
either side of it a smaller doonvay, each about 2' 9" wide and < ^ ^ ■ 
high. Between the main door and each'side door is a •mdow, the , 
right window 5' 2* broad and 3' 11" high, and the left window * H 
broad and 4' 2" high. All the three'doors and windows have grooves ■ 
for wooden frames. - . - ‘ 

The veranda is 37' 4" broad, 9' 4" deep, and IT 9 "_high; its floor 
is on a level with the hall floor and its ceiling is 2' high® tnm , _ 
ball ceiling. In each end w^l of the veranda is ^a^ n» miilo ' 


cell 9' deep, Y 5" broad, and Y high, with a gi-ooved door 2' 9" wdo 
nd a bench along the back wall 2' B’ broad and^Z^o^ 

.»ii 17' a". 


and 7' high, and 
high. The right cell 
grooved doorway 2' 10' 
a benched recess, the bench 2' 6" high 
the veranda are four pillars and two 



attached pillars or thwo 


quarter pilasters, all of the /Sdtakarni type. Oa the . 

re.st four plates each smaller than the one below it 0“ tne p 
plate is a round moulding and on the moulding a large . 

about 1' 6" high and 9' 6*^round. Ttom the mouth of the ' , 

rises an eight-sided shaft ending in on inverted pot_ capitaL 
the bottom of the inverted pot rests a squaie box with open sw 
and faces carved in the rail pattern. Inside of the .. , 
roimded moulding carved in the myrobalan or dmalaka style. Above 
the box rise five plates each larger than the plate below, and on tn 
top plate, separated by a beam of rock, are two ^oups of 
capitals, some of the animals real others fanciful. Liside the 
on tlie light pilaster are two animals seated hack to back ; the ngo • 
animal a tiger looking back, the left a fanciful animal with cuno 
branching horns. The first pillar has two fanciful auimab ' 
back to back, each with a tiger’s body, the beak of o bird, 
uplifted ears. The second pillar has two tigers hack to back. I * 
third has two sphinxes. The fourth has a horned goat on the ngoii , 
and a hornless goat on the left. The left pilaster has two tigevs, 
the left tiger looking forward and the right tiger resting ite face on . 
its crossed fore-legs ; the position is natural and the carving good. 

T Bhoirava is probably of tbo samo age as the Jaina images in 5*v« 

1 . • ruo Jamas vonbip Bmairava ns tbo proteotor or scent of the Jains cliurcli of 
~ ■ Siktas. The Jninasaonot , 


XI 


c^mumiy ; Bot as tlio terriblo god of tho iffaiviui or &Al 
r turn Uesh or blood sacrifices^ but fruit ond aircctmcats. 
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Outside the veranda, on the front face of the capitals returning from Chapter ZIV. 
left toJriglit, the left pilaster has a single lion with a rider. The oTinterest. 
fii'st pillar has two bulls back to hack with a rider on each ; the 
second pillar has two elephants back to back Avith a rider and a *Asjk. 
driver on each ; the third pillar also has two elephants back to back, PAndu-Looa Cave?, 
each with a driver and rider ; the fourth pillar has two lions back 
to back, each with a rider ; and the right pilaster has two elephants 
each with a driver and rider.^ , 

In the veranda are fom* inscriptions (10, 11, 12, 13) all well 
preserved. 


Inscription 10, on the back wall of the veranda below the ceiling, instripOon IQ, 
ffllstheAvhole length of the Avail about forty feet, and is the longest 
inscription in any of the Ndsik caves. It is in three parts, the 
principal part occupying nearly the Avhole of the first three lines. 

It is inscribed in large well-formed and dcep-cut letters. Its 
language is Sanskrit mixed with a little Prdkiit. The second and 
third parts are postscripts, the letters, though similar in form 
and equally distinct, 'being ‘smaller than in the main inscription. 

This is apparently from AA'ant of space, ns the second postscript is 
in smaller letters than the first The language of both postscripts 
is more Prdkrit than the main inscription, and differs from tlio 
language of other Ndsik inscriptions especially in having r joined: 


[\] fisT: srsfnrpr 

frgr 

[’ll tr^r- 

5^T-qRT?rr-?qcr.^TTqr-q5^ 

^^1-5115551 tTfiier k 

\S\ ^ 


J The lions are so badly carved that tUoy conld hardly have been identified os 
Uona except lor their tnanea« 

' “ Correct Sanskrit would be jotriealatahasradma. It is an example of transnosition 
according to Prdkrit rules. See above p. 651 note 13. s Read nududm 

‘ Bead ad/KMrim. ‘ Correct Sanskrit would be BAo;nyi{rd. o Bead c/ia«’ieii«£ld. 
1 Correct Sanskrit would bo vaeatha. ' Grammar would require taddaodapina 
» The phrase is ungrammatical. The rivers appear to be in the accusative 
case governed by pmyatara, and not by puaifalaraKatvKa, Correct Sanskrit would 

require, ibd-pdrddd-damana-tdpi-hirabendHldlianukd-ndvd-pmyatarpah-iarUrd. But 

this way of writing is common in this inscription. Compare Brikmanehlmali 
ashtdbhdrpdpradena, which ought to be BrdItmaaeblipaJi. aslUabhdnjdh praddttrd - 
and BrdJimand)hpaJt skodowffrdmodcno, which ought to be Brdhmandihyah Skoda 
tagrdmdni ddUrd, “ Correct Sanskrit would bo tidftoyafewilram. 

B 23-72 
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(small letters) • • ^ 

ainiRit 

f«l ^ *ir®*rT ^I'PJFcfr 5fni^^ 

irpr # 'irtiTcr ?cir afirit’init ^ 

^ arPr^ ^ 

a.' 

(smnUer letters) ^ 

I®'! ^ri|W65#| ^ . 

«ooo 

JW 0 ^ w 

[«i] ;jR=^i 5 i^?rtn^ 0 Erfr 50 rci(r.>Ti^i% 

It is needless to give tLe Sanskrit of the thrw 

lines. Of the two Prikrit postsenpts, the Sanskrit is as 

(Postscript!) *rgn:^^ ■ 

[«] % ^ »if0W iT'Tr^^r'pnaT g^’PRWr 

JTFft # 'iftnfr: it'dltdrill^JT TIci: 

Pt^.- ?!fr#PT >Tt5icrafwPT ^ 

(Postscript 2) Ifjf araw 

[*\] cT^7^1??Ra PlfET^a-W pamft 

* Bead panhadhliyah, a Bead dnitrtmsat. mj, Jj a 

. • (loirect Saoskrit Tronld bo dvdlritniatiahatrandligcmmltlapraaeiia- . 
repetition of the mistake noted in footnote 2 on page CCS. .. ^tcr 

^ Thia abonid bo Uiafdralitnatli/ti (Sfc. Ihatld^djaaptyd!). But aa wo 
probably feared that the fandlu erould confnae hia meaning, bo appeart w 
inaortea an o between kd and nrf. Thongb giammaticaliy xnaecurate, this eo^ 
make hia meaning plnin. i. .jnrtsrf 

“ There ia a little racant apace in the original after Mdlayt due to tho hareW^ 
the rock, whore bceanac of the djfiicolty of amoothing it, no ietterliaa been 
and tho letter hi which, being part of the eamo word, onght to come closo to ni» j 
haa been cat nt more than tiio nanal diatitncc. “ Bead datam r«uu®“’ - 

^ Jlalhe ia probably for hathd (Sk. hiuldt) ; hathe ia atill need in Giijanlti to JU'* 
tlmagh,’ or ‘through the agcnQ' of*. ^ Jlcadpdutnfakani. • 

Bead mganlrndytim. w ^ad nlardpardyam. “ Bead diniyuw. 
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Transcript, 

To the Perfect one. This dwelling cave or layana and these 
two cisterns^ were constructed in the Trirasmi hill® in the 
Govardhona (district) by the charitable Ushavadilta, the son 
of Dinika and son-in-law of Kshatrapa (Satrap) Nahapiina (of 
the) Ksliaharata (dynasty), who (UshavadAta) is the donor of 
three hundred tliousand cows j who has made gifts of gold and 
steps [reaching to the water! at the river BumAsa®; who has 
fed hundreds of tliousands of BrAhmans every year j who has 
given [in marriage] eight wives to BrAhmans at the holy place 
PrabhAsa ^ ; who has presented rest-houses ivith four verandas® 
and pratisrayas^ at Bharukachha (Broach), Dasapura, 
Govardhana, and ^forpAraga, and provide gardens and wells ; 
who has made the rivers IbA, PArddA, Damana, TApi, KarabenA, 
and BAlianukA fordable by means of boats free of clmrgo ; who 
has made sablidsi aird descents® to those rivers on both banks; 
who has bestowed in gift thirty-two thousand cocoanut trees® 


Chapt^XIV. 
Places of Interest. 
NAsik. 

£dndu-Iiena Caves. 
OaveX. 


' The text has tmd eiiapodjdijo (Sk. imau diaprafii). Though plural, intd is taken 
03 dual, because Frdkrit hos no dual, and as there arc not more than two cisterns 
no-w this cave. One of these dstema to the right is atill in use; the other to the 
left has probably been dltcd with earth and stones, 

" Trirasmi is the name of the hill in which these caves ore cut. The plural num- 
ber in the text is honorific and is commonly found in W estem India cave inscriptions. 
Compare YalArivkcshu ‘in tlie ValAraka bill’ in KArle insoriptiem, 13. Seporato 
Pamphlet X. of the Archieological Survey of Wostem India, p, 33. See below 
Bemarks. 

® BdradsA is probably the Bimds river in Manpup. See below Bemorks. Tlie 
word in the original for stops is tirCfia which means steps leading to the water ; 
Sumrna mpans gold or o kind of gold moJtr, and the whole expresuon means who 
has made gifts of gold and built steps leading to tbe w-iter’s edge, 

‘ The expression means who gave (in marriage) eight wives to BrAhmans at the 
holy place FrabhAs.a. As for Ashtabhdrydpradena, it is a oommon practice in India 
for the rich to proride the danphteis of BrAhmans with money enongh to pay their 
marriage cxponscs, Compare Aphsar 2nd Gupta inscription : 


H®'?.'fdri’e Chaturvara ChintAmani, DAnaklianda, KanyAdAna Prakarana. 
Bibliotncca Indica r.uitiou, ^ Bat tbe use of tho word bhdryd, or wife, suggests another 
meaning. Tul so^late as ■^thin the lust fifty years several of the smalf^ KAtbiAwAr 
ebiofs and other rich people hare made gifts of their wives to their family priosts or 
Purahits at PrabliAs and DwArka, and then bought them back by paying their vnluo 
in cash. This is no now custom, for under certain circamstanccs in the SAtra period 
tho sacrificers or Tdjamdns nsed to give their wives to tho officiating priests or rilviia 
and then buy them bach. It is therefore not improbable that UsbavadAta gave eight 
of bis wives or Widrt/da in mivniage to his Pr.abbAs priests and then bought them back, 
” The origimil has C/taliihfdldmsalha, If tho two words are taken together they 
mean * a rest.liousc with four doom and four verandas.* If taken sopavatoly ciialuJisdld 
wonld mean a fonr-doored room with verandas on all fear sides, and dvaaaiha 
would mean a rcst-hoaso for travellers. 

” Pratisrapa, the word in tho original, moans an almshouso where food and other 
articles arc ^ven in charity, something like tho modern Annamtlraa and Sciddvarte. 

^ Salhd is a meeting place. It hero probably means a place on tho river bank 
where travellers might rest or where BrAhmans and other persons might meet and talk. 

* Prapd is a place for drinking w.iter. As itis difficult to see bow a drinkingplace 
is w.mtcd on a river bank it may he taken to mean a elope or ghdl on the bank 
(S. iipanira and 6uj. atrfnf) by which men and animals might pass down to the water. 

° i'lic word mi'ila litcnslly means a stem, or trunk ; but according to local usage 
it scorns to bo used for troo. To this day in GujarAti documents tho word lAad is 
used to mean a tree, though its original meaning is a stem and roots. 
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DISTEICTS. 


Chapter XIV, 
Places of Interest. 
ITJblE. 

Findu-Lena Caves. 
Gave X, 


Inscariptim 11. 


in the vUlnge of Uinarngola^ to the Ohnrata priesthoods* of 
Pinditakavada, 6ovardhana’Suvar7iainiikha,andEaniatir(ha’ 
in iSbrpilraga. At the command of BhattAraka (Fahapdna),'' 

I (Ushavadata) went in the rainy season to release tto . ' 
TTttamabhitdra (who was) besieged ,by the Malavas.* Those 
MAlavas fled away simply by the great noise (of my comiag) , 
and I made them dependents of the Uttiunabhadm 
Eshatriyas.* Thence I went to Puslikara and there I bathed 
and gave three hundred tliousand cosvs and a villaga 

He (TTshavaddta) also gave a field having bought it through 
the Brdlunan Asvibhuti, son of Vardhi, paying the full mine 
of four thousand Xdrshdpanas. It is in the possesaon of his 
(Asvibhuti’s) fiither and (is situated) on the north-west of the 
city limits. Erom it will arise the (means of supplying) the 
chief (articles of) food to the mendicant priesthood of the 
four quarters living in my dwelling cave or layana,'^ 

Inscription 11 is in two lines over the doorway of the left ® . 
the veranda. Below it is inscription 12. 

Tranterijjt. ' -> 

lint iTfVRfi ^Tt- _ , 

5 ® 

SansM, 


* IfdDnmgoIa is probably the modem ITiirgoI, four miles north-w^ 

(Bombay Gazetteer, JQV. 291), Though uoir little more than a village, it was*®' ^ 

o place of trade with a lacding or bandar. See below HcmarkB, iriiitBs 

^ Oliaralca was an order of Br^hmanical monke, much like tho inoderD 
who forced charity from tho public. They aro often mentioned in Jain i- 
’As tlio inscription reads Sorj)drage efia J^afnattrthc, TJdroatlrtlia is 
modem itdmakuuda reservoir in Sopdra. It is stone built but much filled inin 
and has ruins of temples and broken imoccs round it. (Jour. B. B, B. A. 

214 j Bom. Gaz. XIV. 340). Probably a body of Cbarakos lived in its Aff 

* This Bhattdraka or lord, at >\hose command Ushnvaditto went to rciew® h 

Utiamabliadw, was probably bis fatherdndaw Kaimpdnn. . , i. • hv tl® 

* Tho original has AKtlayehi which may nlso bo itl‘. Sldlnyaih, that ft ^ ' 

inhabitants of hlalaya. Bat considering the intcrcliange of y and r m 

seems better to read Mdlavaib ns Pshoraddto goes f hence to •Poshkarn in 
® Tho Uttamnbhadras are here mentioned osa Kshatriya tribe ; as far as w 
there is no othor rcferonce to this tribe. . *5VortIiy 


I postscript 


- person. 'At wo ‘=‘i"'“:rjbv 

IJhatUraka I went in tho nihiy 8c.ason to release tho Uttamabhidra who was besefi®® , J 
tho .Aldla'i^s.* ho this I and the BbatMraka commaodiiia him are, is not 
iiooHicr injcnption is Ushav.i,Irtta styled Bliattarako, a title abi'b 
Bovcrcicn powor. It is therefore probable tli,at the I is Ushavadata .and tIioM>»'t-*^ 
or lonl IS his fatlicr.iQ.Ia«v Kaliapitoa. Tho. second pOTtscript is in tho 

P™”'"'" ‘by this,’ appacuitly, referring to the *l>y®r„ 
jd of the first postscript. TJie use atseof the first penon in *mamn* nuac® 
' the carclctsiicss of the rater. . .. 

f- " •’‘‘thar nnnsnal form. TJio form in oniiuary use in the IVcstnU 
lascnptiona is Httwdum 
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Trmiilation. 


Chapter XIT. 


To the Perfect one. The meritorious gift of a cell liy 
Baksliamitrd, daughter of tho Ksh.itmpn ICiiig Nnhapdna (of 
the) Kslialiardta (dynasty) and tvifo of Ushavaddtn, the son 
of Dinika. 

Inscription 12 is in five lines close below inscription 11 ; each lino 
is continued, on the back wall of the veranda. Mr. West has 
separately ninnhered tho parts of tho in.scription on each wall as 
Nos. 1C and 18.'- The mistake was originally made by Lieutenant 
Brett- and has been repeated by Professor Bhdnddrkar 


Places of Interest. 
N1.S1K. 

FAndu-l/ina Cares, 
Iiiscriplion 13 . 


it 


Trameript, 


srnrrair 

^ r^Tifiuld 

[^] Rf^^ooo ^ ^ 

dtllcl'R' *lMcr 

5(000 ^trit^fr^nr’' 

[^] ^ ^000 ^ Em^rwiT 

5(000 ^ W 

jfhTPT 5?^^ it“ 

■ 5T3tT 31^ f^IW- 

[«] iTiE ^5ft^ ^cni% 

315 <(0 0 0 ^ 

^ ^ 5- 

Sitf ^ 8 \ 5H^ 

[^] 5Rwr ^ ^Vwr- 

Bcift vsoooo ^iciT 


J Jour. B. B. S. A. See. VII. 60. = Jonr, B. B. B, A. Soa V, . 

>’l'tanB. Or. Cong. (1874), 381, 334. * Bead data. ‘ Bead vaealdnam. 

• Bead mulam. ^ Bead eatam. ® Bead aafnm. ® Read vamvuOidnam. 

» Bead Mmrihim, “ Road bdrataham, “ Road yam, 

'> Bead eo/ioeram. “ Road mulam. ” Bead ndligerdnam. 

M Bead sdvilam. " Read mbhdyam, “ Road niliadham. 

IB Bead cAartVram. ®> Read niiwiliam. Bi Read niyutom. 

2B Bead trimmlian, ° Road dinam. “ Read chariltum. 
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DISTRICTS. 


Chapter XIT. 
Places of Interest. 
NisiE. 

Mndu-Lcnn Caves, 
Inscription X3, 


Sanshrit. 

[?] ^ 8V 

sRirr^rr ^ 

^rnVrafW- 

[’^J for ^00® Hwr 

^ TOcTI 

JTr#Rnci®TTi 

5(0 0 0, 

gn^- 

[^] ^ ^ 0 O 0, |f^; m^lWMId W ; # ^ 

«t[qid(^ldo< n, 

I* 

filgoTt 5<^‘hW 
q^ qKtqqM 51^, ^ 

[8] =q 

%iFrf <fooo. *51^ 

qqqiPMT 'q skhjw^ tiR q ^ 
^ 8? qqf%qi5l; 

[“t] qs^f^i^TR JFR^ lt«it 

qftPTRlW^ ?[qf^\9oooo qsqfq^ 9^ 

qqqr 


TraHtlalioih 

To the Perfect one. In the year 42, in tlio month Ynisdhbai 
Uslia'rncldta, the son-in-law of Kshatrapa Nahapana (of |h®/ 
Ksliahantta (dynasty) and son of DlnSka gave this dwelling 
cavo to tlto assemblage of the four quarters, and ho also g.ivo 
three thousand (3000) Ivi’irshdp.'inns ns pormnnent capital ‘to 
the assemblage of the four quarters, which (Kdrshdpaiuis) are 


’ T*'® onginnj lias eto in the singular corrcsponiling to Pk, ttamdl, TI>® 
njatic-al connection rc<|nirc8 thihyo in tlic plan], but tbo Fntkn't idiom scenw M W 
®*‘®w«d tile singular tto, 

'Jliis rxiinissian means not 2000 fdinTniZ«<, but two tliouKuid for rhiritnltir. 
occ note 1. *TIio text may be also construed eharUmlah ill. 
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for tlie price of clothes^ and hmnas^ for those who 'live in Chapt^XlVl [ 7 . 

this dwelling uave. These KdrshdpanM have heen entrusted Places of Interest, erest 
to the guilds living in Govardhana, 2000 witli one guild of . 

weavers (yielding) interest one hundred jjadiA'os, and 1000 with Kasik. 

another waver guild (yielding) interest seventy-five paAihas.^ Pindn-Lona Caves, javos. 

These Idrshdpams are not to be given back ; their interest is Cave X. . 

to be enjoyed. Of these (Kdrshdpanas) from the two thousand 
for clothes, yielding one hundred jpadtSos interest, a cloth for 
the rainy reason is to be given to each of the twenty mendi- 
cants living in my dwdling cave during the rainy season ; and 
(from) the thousand yieldmg seventy-five padUcas interest (is ^ 
to be given) the price of fcusaiio. (Also) eight thousand cocoa- 
nut palms^ (have been) given in tW v^age of Ohikhalapadra 
in the KApura district.* AH this has been related before 
the council of merchants j and it has been engraved on the 
■ doorwoy front and speaks (my) work. 

Again what he (I) gave (had resolved to ^ve)® formerly in 
the 41st year on the fifteenth (day) of &e bright half of 
EArtika, ^s former gift has been settled on the venerable gods 
and BrAbmaus on the fifteenth (of EArtikQ in the 45th year. 

(This gift is) seventy? thousand EArshAponas, the value of 
two thousand sttrarnos counting thirty-five-Mrs/iApnnfls for one 
mmma. (This inscription) sets for&i (my) work (standing) 
on the front of the doorway. 

Inscription 13 is over the doorway of the rirfit veranda cell. Imriplioa is. 

[t is letter for letter the same as inscription 10. It is inscribed in 
shree lines in well cut, well formed, and well preserved letters ; 

, Traiuaipl, 


* The teat has E«.ana ; thie wort is ot wwoortaia meertns. It may oomo from 

Jtii+asnna. that la, ooiirse food mvon to mendioaiito; orit mav mean^nt 
liatnia). a *■*' » "“yio *•««»» itho mondicimt’s) driahme vewd ^ 

“ ■Po'b'to IS another name fortho coin tdrsMpaaa; it is used iSthia iiaeription 
instead of Mrsfidpana when per cent has to ho expressed, 

* The word intho original » muia and means a tree. See nhovo p 671 note 9 

» Kdpurmre The word in the text means in the Kdpurn tdlukl The eomponnd 
is to tie dissolved Xdpiire dhnyante yamddiU hapurdlidraTi, that is the EAn™ 
Tdluha at whoso hoad-quaricra (Kdpura) all taxes and oossca of tho whole Mluki are 
gathered. The word d7idro is commonly found in Valabhi, Chflukya, and Edalitm- 
tftta eopper-plates m this sense. '“oui,™ 

oDalam, The word in the original seems to he usedintho sense of tamhalvilam 
that is rcsolyed to give. It is a common oustorn m India to mako a eamhalL oik 
giftinthalihationofwator. After tto has been done the gift is made whraover ' 
tho donor finds it convenient (Hemddci s Oliatarvarg,! Chintdmani, Dina Khanda 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition). In the present case tho donor apnears to have modi 
thosaml-alpoof thogittinthoyoiiT 41, and tho gift itself in the year 45 
engraver appears to have omitted the name of tho month after 46, though hi rivM 
the dayjinnarwic ‘fittoonth’. ci “"yvea 

T The wmd in the text is safari winch oorresponastotho Jlarithi word for sovento 
saffara and to the OnsarAti siffcra. seventy 
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Chapter ZI7. 
Tlaces of Interest. 
NIsik. 

Fdndu-Lena Cares. 
Cave X. 


Jtnseripiion tf. 


Saruiknt, ' 

^ Tlf! JW- 

^ 5k'H*i<Tiw 

T^anelalion, ' 

iTo the Perfect one. The meritorious gift of a cell by DakliO' 
mitra (Sk. Cakshamitrd), daughter of Kshatrapa KaliapSaa 
(of the) EshohorAta (dynasty), and ivife of Uslmvnddta, son 
of Dini^. 


Above the animal capitals is an outstanding frieze i 
a half feet broad supported on a beam which runs from end to tnn 
under which at intervals of about a foot are 
wooden rafters whose ends stand about two inches beyond | e 
outer face of the beam. Above the •beam with the oiitsumiin>B 
rafter ends is' a plain rounded moul^ng about , four '?*J 
and above the moulding a belt of rail about a foot broad intli tii 
horizontal bars. Over the rail are two narrow lines of monl 
Above these the rook roof projects about 6' 6". L 

down from the veranda to the front court, of whose floor a in 
no trace remains. On cither side of the court is a recess, 
band of rail above. In the right wall of the left recess is a t - 
of Bhairav similar to that in the haU except that 
clearer as he is less thickly covered with red-lead. Over nu^^^ 
is a canopy of seven snake-hoods. He wears largo earnnffl, a set^ 
necklace, armlets, ond bracelets wrought with the headed p 
called ghughamial. Bound his waist is a ma.ssivo belt «> 
hand rests on a mace and in his right is a dagger. A garland ^ 
to near his ankle. On either side of Bhairav mo small m 
female figures probably in imitation of those within the hclL , 

There are two weather-worn inscriptions (14 and 15) 
court. Of Inscription 14 which is on the right wall of the . V 
weather has worn away the beginning of cacli line, the mjuiy ® 
creasing from the top downwards. After the first eleven lines twra 
is an empty space with room for two or tlireo lines and then ftW" 
four lines of ivriting. These may bo two independent inEcriptip=l 
or pai-ts of the same, but the ii (Sk. iVi) at the end of the 
mscription favours the view that the inscription is completo. J 
lower lines will then form a postscript. As the greater part of I ^ 
inscription is mutilated it is not possible to fdvo a conmlclo trau^^ 
tion. The following is an incomplete transcript and translalw®' 
lino by line, of what remains. The bracketed letters in the tron 
script arc suggestions ; 

^ TVnntcript. 

?Tfir3 ilB 5T?IW 


RiveT?tnp^t l’h«lrapaiia. Tlxi in vriptio-n* air*, 

Si t "« «fSlV> !\l^vnn ll'O ""■'•ins Irtfrra. E.mi).uly, in «.« , 

IlKt line, it «n- tliu Jaal IfttrW of 
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■ [w] ^TW»Tr ^ ^icrei^ 

[^*7^]® irraqR- m 


[5^] [5FR] cTI® ^ 

qir^ ^ 

[cf] “ ij^ OT 

[^30^] ^ E(U1RR ? 

giituifJlq- oJiqt cRT 




Chapter 2X7. 
Places of Interest. 

NIsis. 

P4iidn-Lena Oaves, 
laecripUon I 4 . 


- - [W] TO WTT 
[w] 'iw ^ 0,000 


*R5T7 


Santkiit. 

[w: ?7^]?iw?r?rwrTO^TO 

[to] %3l5jn%^;if;qT ?aT(am 

[>fr] ^-xiicl stRRi? 

[^] sfl^^l^ JRT ?RRr 


1 It ia not possiblo to anggcat the miaaing letters heloro Cficndiine as they 

probably are names of places. 

’ The mdlrd of rc in iwjarc is in the middle of the letter ro and may bo a split in 
the rock. If this is the ease the reading 'troold be nagarale iitpiire and this appears 
probable ns the name lUpura occura in inscription 12. Bee above page 673. 

‘Aaei/ie is the first letter preserved nnd as tho context is of places, Bhamkachcha 
being tho only place-name ending in cMa, and being also mentioned in another 
inscription of Qshnvaddta, Bhantka may perhaps bo suggested. 

* Tfio letters preceding to are probably bhagava, the tivo tvords together reading 
Ihagavato linthmantUi ns in other inscriptions. . , 

® As a doubtful Mm appears before Urd of Brdhmaninam tbo other missing letters 
nre nrohably bhagara. As the last letters of this line arc ealaia and tho initial IcttcTS 
of tho seventh line are Mm ilcvdnam, the missing letters of the seventh line are 
prohalily barrapmdasga bliagava, 

‘ Scad fdm, 
n 23-73 


• Kcad dcKlKom. 



Chapter SIT. 
Flaces of Interest. 
N.iSIK. 

Plindu'Iienn Caves. 
Ziueriplion ^4- 
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[cWl ^ ^ 

[^<^] srrsiW ^ ^ 

— ciW 






qs^^ra; ‘^0,000 






Tranelation- 

Lmea 1 and 2. In the usual deeds! 

(Sk. Eishahhadatta) son-in-law of the 

pina (of the) Ksliahariita (dynasty) and son jn 

^ (3)^ in Ohwhiiia, in the city of DttaauJta, m 

in (Bharuka)ohlia, in Anugrimal!, of the 

“ venexahle Brians .dine hundred 

(0)'”^.’ (Of tho donor of) a hundred thousand 

cows to Tcnerahlo Brdlunans. 

(7) Gave to gods and Brdhmnns . . . • ' V 

(8) (Op the Kshnlwrilita] on the fifteentu 

the bright haU of Chaitra.® , , 

(9) By Gsha[vad«a] (Eishahhadatta) tn® 

donor of a hundred thousand cows. ' 

(10) To Brdhmans at die river BdmSsa. 

(11) And in Suvnmatirtha is known ot i • 

(12) EiniB. 

Lower Part, 

(13) Venerable Brdhmana 

(14) Kfty thousand, 50,000. , 

(15) On the full-moon day in tho sacred pmeu 




m 


* The word in Iho originiU is nelifategu, probably Sansknt i.jlv nets l« 

or usual acts. It ‘trould eecm that Uahavathtta Jiad made it one of. ws » v ^jiicr 
Iced a arnnher oE BrAlunonSy of ^tlie Ujjayini hrauch at Chccluya ana 


places mentioned. 


Mwa siivuvvuMcu, • 

® The word in tho ori&inal is antfaiimam/ii vliioh may bo talscn iW 

^ ni.-j.f_ f_ A ® i-.i—ii-j A,in<vrAn; 


ganskd/^ 


wmcii may do raKCi* • Hinfi 
•dniiArrffne,t}iat is, in An^grdma uUagb. If tlicro is no place called AJingM®*» , V 
bo-XnK^ramanij that is in every place, ChLcliiflai Ddhduu, Broach, til 

® The ctchtli line contains the ante but the year h lost in the missing loitc«» 


xnontli aud^dny only appearing. 
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Insmption 15 is on the left Tvall of the court. The first seven 
lines are entire but uneven, as the space is taken up by the 
trunk of one of the elephants in the capital of the left pilaster. 
Of the whole inscription thirteen lines can be read and a line or 
two are lost. The letters are not deep cut; and time and weather 
have worn away the right side of the inscription. The letters diffor 
in their form from AncSira letters and are much like the letters used 
bythe Kdthiavdd Kshatrapas. The language is Sanskrit ^vith a 
mixture of Prdkritlike that of the ifshatrapa inscriptions. Tlie 
letters shown in brackets in the transcript are too weather-worn 
to be read. These are suggested as they appear probable and in 
accordance with the style of the inscription : 


Tramcript, 

; ^ 3 mm (^) 

; ^ 3 fi# \\ [i^] 

■ 511^ WIOT [JTT] 

‘ ^ ] ^rr fr^r^iw ^m%2frqT f^ojdTFTr fifeqfl- 

; < '] TO- 

' ^ [f|T] TTfnf Vft| m [t] 

--[5r] 

.U3 

^Iw 

’U] wm 

[U] 




San8l:rU» 


[ ^ 3 97r»ftl^J?#TW JRTi: ^ Jft- 

3 wit 8 

[83^ JFmr- 

[ <\ 3 JFTT^ [qi] 

[•^ 3 ^ 

[ « ] cin^ flrolirT^f 
[ <r 3 — ^- 


' Tile two letters MddhOr are a UtUe doubtiul, 

5 For AhhbrasyKvarasena^lia read AiMrast/esvarasenaei/a. 

® For Mpajttivaiia read etdyampjtvdyam, * Read lamglmya. 


Chapter Tjyf, 
Places of Interest. 
KIbik. 

Fdndn-Lena Cares. 
Inscription IS. 
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Chapter XIT. 

Places of Interest. 
NIsik. 

■Pindu-Lcna Caves. 

Cave X. 


" ' ' ' ' . ' ■ \[BojaT»y QueHeer, - 

' ■ DISTEIOTS.' 

' •• _ ' . - 

[^ ] 5*ni sTFicrpTmcng V/fg ?Rr: 

[l»] — M’ 

lx {] oqr: ^rarf^t ‘ioo [i^] 


Cave X/. 


[U] V +INl'i“ll 

ru] 


Traiuhiim, 

To the Perfect one. On the tlurteeulh day' of tto fourth 
- fortnight of summer in the year nine of the Hing the Xbhira^ 
levarasenn, son of ^bhira .SIvndattn and son of Mdliari (tho . 
Queen ) ; on the aforesaid day a permanent capital for tho 
•welfare and happiness of all beings, by tlio female ■worshippe’^ 
YishnudatM, a ^akanikd, daughter of iShlcdgnivarmon,® ■(rife (d i 
Ganapaka Eehhila* and mother of Ganapaka YievavanDan,’ i 
for medicine for the sick^ among tho asscmhlago of mbndicaatS'.' 
from the four quarters, living in the Trii'osmi mountain monas- 
teiy, was deposited with the present and future* (come and to • 

come) guilds residing in Among them 1000 kdrsliitpanas 

have been placed in tho hands of tlie lSulBriko*,or ■a’caver 
guild j two (2) thousand with tho Odhyantfika’ guild ; fiw 

hundred with the guild j hundreds wiw ^ 

the oilmen guild ; these EAtsliapanos , 

Oave XI., close beyond cave X., but on a higber level, is a small 
dwelling cave or layana, consisting of a veranda, a small ball, a ccu> 
and a half cell. Ibe hall is 11' 8' broad, 6' 10" deep, and 6’ 8 lugSi ' 
■with a grooved door 2' 7" wide and 6’ 8" high. In its back wnll w ’ 
the left, is a half cell 7' 3' deep, o' 7" broad, and'as high os the halt ' 
Along its back and left walls is a continued bench 2' 3" 'high aau 
2' 2" broad. In the ball to the right of the back wall is a sms" 


Aihira or AlTiira is the name of a tribe to which the king Israwsen# 
hare bclongctl. A further notice of tho Abhiras is given below nndcr Hemsrlf. 

> Agnivanni is called a Saka, that is of tho S'akn tribe to which Ushivadiia sw 
bolongei Agnivarmn’s daughter Vislmudatta, tho donor of this grant, is al« 

that is, a woman of tho Jaka tribe. ' ■ i ti. l e 

Ai 5 to bo a profcssiooftl onme or n ourimino w J' ^ 

tlio father RoblulA nncl bis son Vi^vovorman. Gayinpaka means fbc head of o 
Its meaning in ibis pa««age la not clear. ' ‘ t ir ’ ‘ 

Tj original is ffUdm, Sanskrit ijfdna, meaning ttrcA or wcjac<j®£* 

Bnadoist books always use ^kfna m tho sense of sick or mscas^. 'Jo s 
cxp^sion gldnaparichannl or scrrico to tho sick, which is one of tbc main l)om« “ 
Cftidna is used in tho Bamc sense. ^ , ,i „ 

The onginti ]ia.s dcf(ttfi{iid)ffatdJtH. Nothing dctiiute cm bo said 
ncaniniT of tins cxnmsjtKm rf. Vta*. a*.. .....n.i. i«<Amf>aiia w 


~T i>Dinmg ............. , ^ 

meaning of this cxprcMion. It may perhaps bo lunong tho gniliU •cOmeftKO® 
*£-!*{ that is. present and fnlnre. Mio meaning appears to'W 

with tho guilds should bo paid ciUirr hy 
momlicra then bvmg or bjr those who luaj’ come after them. The name of the r''<^ 


“ ^'liavadnia’s Inscription (12) older Uian tlit 
J.t^iyirol)ably a later form of the s.amc word. » » r 

•(n.i*!. craftOTon this refers is not known ; Oda is at nmsmt a cwtf ** 

Til. name o7’ the mild ^ao»LtuT'{'‘?"C '"oU’®*'’'?'? ’'■'1™ “ masoii’sypil'!- 

Sulld, * ” *®“®’rjng this is lost Tilaprtfitda is the Tdi's or ounicfla , 
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recess whicli in later times has been broken and a hole made 
through to the first cell in tlie right wall of the hall of cave X. 
That this is only a recess, not a cell, as it would have been had not the 
cell in cave X. interfered, shows that this cave is later than cave X. 
There may have been a small bench in the recess, but as the lower 
part is broken no trace of the bench remains. In the part of the 
back wall between the recess and the half cell is a blue figure of 
a Jaina saint or Tirthankar, of about the eleventh century. It 
seems to be Bishabhadcva, the first Tirthankar^ as his hair falls on 
his shoulders, a peculiarity of that saint. The figure is in the cross- 
legged or padmdsana mudrd and 2' 3" high. Below his seat are two 
tigers looking forward, and between the tigers is the Dharmachakra. 
Near the left leg of the image is something like a small child, 
probably the son of tire person who paid for the carving of the image. 
Thothrone-back of the image has on each side the usual alligators or 
makaras, and round the face is an aux'eole. On either side of the face 
a hiunan figure floats through the air bearing a garland, and outside of 
each figure is a small fly-whisk hearer. Above the aureole are tliree 
umbrellas each smaller than the one below it, denoting the sovereignty 
over the three worlds, trailohjddhipatya. At the extreme top are 
two floating figures with fly-whisks. In the right wall, to the 
.left, is an image of the Jaina goddess Amhikd and to the right 
an image of the Jaina demi-god Vtra Mdnibhadra. Ambikd. sits 
cross-legged on a lion under a mango tree in which are a cleverly 
carved monkey and some birds. In her lap is an infant and to 
the right of the infant is a boy with a fly-whisk. Ambika has 
her hair in a large roll drawn to the left side of her head ; she 
wears earrings and a necklace. 'What she carried in her right hand 
is broken ; it must have been the mango branch with fruit which 
is prescribed in Jaina books. To the right of the image is a standing 
figure of a bearded man with an umbrella in.his right hand and a 
conch shell in his left, probably a worshipper. The entire image of 
Ambikd with her lion is 2' 9" Iiigh. Mdnibhadra is a male figure 
sitting on an elephant, his toes drawn under him, and his hands 
resting on his knees. He held something in his hands, but it is 
too broken to be made out. This group is 3' 6* high including the 
elephant. He wears a four-storied conical crown and a sacred thread. 
In the left wall of the hall is a cell Q" 2* broad, 6' 6" deep, and 6' 8' 
high, with a door 2' 5" broad and 6' 8" high. Its floor and ceiling 
are on the same level as the hall. The veranda is 10' 4" broad 
and 3' 11" deep. Its floor was originally on a level with the hall 
floor, but it is now much broken. Its ceiling is about two inches 
higher than the hall ceiling. To the left of the veranda is a 
benched recesa In front, above the veranda, is a band of rail 
about a foot broad- supported on a double line of moulding and a 
beam-like band with outstanding rafter ends. At present part of 
the floor of the veranda, part of its side walls, and of the seat, are 
broken, and there is no access to the cave except through the hole' 
mentioned above which must have been made in later times to 
communicate mth the first cell in the east wall of the hall of 
cave X. 
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In the back wall of the veranda, to the right of the doorway and 
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close under the ceiling, is Inscription 16 in turo lines. The letteia 
arc deep, distinct, and well preserved ; 

Transcript, 

Sanskrit, 

Translation, 

To the Perfect one. A dwelling cave, layana, the meritorious 
gift of HamnOTnnka,^ son of the writer ^ivamifau 
Gava XII. is close beyond cave XL but on a lower level, heisg 
partly below its veranda floor. It is a small dwelling cave or layana 
consisting of a veranda and a coll. Of the veranda no trace is 
left Tlie fi’ont wall of the coll is also broken and the cell 
filled until earth and is useless as' a residence. The cell is 11 lH 
broad, 7' 11* deep, and about S' higli. ITiere are holes for the 
monk’s polo or valagni and along tho right wall is a benched recess. , 
In tho back wall of tho veranda, to the left of the broken 
doorway, is Inscription 17 in five entire and a u 

The letters at the right end of the lines, though not difficult w 
make out, aro wcaflicr-wom. The inscription is otherwise we^ 
preserved : ' ' _ 

Transcript. 

[^] 

=^rgf^- 

[8] 3T13^TAlt ihlliqriRd'’ \ o 0 

[*;] ^ 

[^] ^ ^FW'h" 

Sanslril, 

[^] =^1^- 
[^] ccriiw- 

^l'lTw“ISIO ? o o 

C^] fTS^ fisl =^^' 


origioaL It may bo a mistake of th< 
5 T Ktf mamnaka may he a conniption of the Sanskrit RAmanyo^o* 

«w»a aata ena, a Rcaa safam, . 
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Translaiion. 

The meritorious gift [of a"] dwelling cave, layarta, by 
Bdmanaka, tlie son of Velidntta, a merchant and an inhabitant 
of Chhiikalcpaka. i It is given to the mendicant assembly of 
the four quarters and he has also given a permanent capital of 
a hundred (100) Kirshdpanos in the hands of the congregation. 

Erom this a monk’s cloth, chivaraka, for the rainy season is to 
be given to the ascetic who lives (there) in the rainy season. 

Caves Xm. and XTV. are close to one another, just beyond cave 
XII. As their partition ■wall and veranda ceiling are broken 
they seem to he one cave, but their structure shows that they were 
originally two separate dwelling caves. 

Oave XIII. is in three parts, a veranda, a middle room, and cells. 
The veranda was 12' 8" broad, 4' deep, and 7' 2" liigh. It is now 
ruined, but its height breadth and depth can be ]cno^vn from its 
floor and a well preserved part in the right corner. The middle room 
is 11' 8'' broad, 7' 7" deep, and 6' 10" high, -vvith along the right wall 
a benched recess 2' 8" high, 7' 2" long, and 2' 5" broad. In the back 
wall of the middle room are two colls, the right cell C' 9" broad, 7' 3" 
deep, and 6' 9" hmh, with a grooved door 2' 4" wide and 6' 9" high, 
and along the back wall a bench 2' 2" broad and 2' high. The left 
cell, whidi is 7' 1" deep, 6' 10" broad, and T high, has along the back 
wall a benched recess 2' broad and 2' 3" high. Its door is 2' 3" broad 
and 6' 10" high. 

Oave XIV. is close to cave XIII. but 1' 6" higher. Its entire right 
wall, which was originally the partition between caves XIII. and 
XIV., and most of its ceiling are broken. It consists of two ports, 
a veranda, and colls in its back wall. Tlie veranda is 14' 11" broad, 
6' ir deep, and 0' 7" high. In front of the veranda appear to 
have been two pilasters of which only the left with the usual double 
crescent ornament remains. Outside of the veranda the front face 
of the floor is carved in the rail pattern. Most of the veranda ceiling 
is broken. In the back wall of the veranda arc three cells, the right 
cell 6' broad, 9' 2" deep, and 6' 9" high, the partition between it and 
cave XIII. being broken. There is a bench in a recess 2' 6" broad and 
2' 2" high. Its door, which was originally grooved, is broken. The 
' middle cell is 5' 3" broad, 9' deep, and 6' 10" high, with a grooved 
doorway 2' broad and 6' 10" high, and along tho back wall a 
benched recess 2' G" brOad and 2' 5" high. The left cell is 6' 8" 
broad, 9' 2" deep, and 6' 9" high, -with a grooved doorway 2' 2" -wide 
and 6' 7" high, and along the back wall is a benched recess 2' 6" 
broad and 2' high. Probably both these dwelling caves had 
inscriptions on the broken front. 

Close beyond cave XIV. is a cistern in a recess still containing 
good water. In the left wall of the recess is a woman’s face with 
large round earrings. It is probably a late work representing pSitaM, 
the small-pox goddess, who is generally shown simply by a head. 


1 Chhiknlepaka may be tho name of a village, a city, or porhaps a country. It 
lias not been idontificd. See below, BomntliB. 
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Chapt^XIV. ATjout iiinclj* foot lo the left of the cistern is an empty space 
Phccs of Interest, whore cutting was begun but given up on account of a fissure in 

Ktsiic. 

Pandu-Lcnn c.ira. Cnra XF. close bcyoml the vacant space, is a shiiric-like ceU, mode 
Care A'r. about the sixth century by Rudilhists of the Mahdynnn sect The 
earring of Duddlia, IJodhiMittva, and Nagarfijn is like that of the axCi 
century inin^es in tbo Ajanta and Ifanlieri cares Iho cell is G’ 9* 
broad, G' 0* deep, nnd 7' 8' bitrb, Tlic front srall is gone, but the 
round holes in the ceiling anrl tlic square boles in the floor cut'for 
the wooden fiamo-woi'k of the door rcninin and are different from 
those in other NAsik caves. In the back wall a five feet high iJuddha 
sits on alion.throncors'iin/iMsana.lusfceirestingonBlotus. About 
a foot below the lotns is a wheel or tlliamathakrtt, and on cither sidt 
of the svheel a deer. The back or pithikd of the throne hasetho usual 
crocodile mouths supported on tigers. Above, on cither side, is ft 
bowing Nfignrilja. Buddha’s face is suiTOunded by an aureole, his 
right leg is broken, and bis bands are broken off at the wrist. The 
svhccl and the deer suggest that be sras sitting in iho tcnchii^ 

) position or dhartnaeliakrn mttdrd. On either side of Buddhas 
ion-throne is a Bodhisattva 6' 2’ high, only' the legs of the nm 
figure remain. The left Bodliisaltva has matted hair. His left 
hand i-csts on Buddha’s throne and his right band holds a lotus st^ 
or ndla, _ Above each Bodhisattva is an image of Buddha 1 u 
high, sitting on a lotus in tbo teaching position or dharmadiolra 
mudra. 


On tbo left wall is a Buddha seated cross-logged in the ^®h^? 

f )osition or dJiarmacliakra mndri over a lotus. The image is 3 “ 
ligh and 3' 3' across the knees. The stalk of tho lotus on whiw 
Buddlm sits is supported by tsvo Ndgnrdjrts. TTic Ndgatija’s head- 
dress is a fivc-lioocicd cobra over a crown ; the hair hanging hchnid 
in curls in tlio Sassanian stylo. From either side of the stem » 
branch shoots forth about two feet brood ndtli buds nnd Itnrts 
Behind Buddha is a pillow nnd round the face is an aureole. T® 
the right and left of the ccntial image ate six images of BuddhS/ 
three on each side, 7’' high sitting cross-legged on lotus scats one 
above the other* Of these the two lower images on tbo left 
broken. ^ 


Cav^XVJ, 


On the light wall there seems to have been an image of Buddba 
bke that on tho back wall. All that remains is part of iho hack 
of his throne with crocodiles, traces of the feet of tbo tff® 
Bodhisnttvas, and t-wo Buddhas over tlie Bodhisattvas. There seem^ 
also to have been standing Buddhas on eacb side of the doorway; 
only traces of their feet are left. To the tight of cave XV. arc bvo 
excavations which look like recesses. The work seems to have 
been stopped because of the badness of the rock. 




uava jL VI. is about twenty feet above cave XV. Of some rot 
which ori^allyledto it, from near the front of cave XV., 
to °^y “ccess to cave XVI, is by 

bv T^i uf nineteen steps whieli was set up about 1S80 

mto a Mi Bombay. Gave XVI. is an old cell turned 

a Mahiyona shnne. It seems originally to have consisted of 
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an outer veranda, an inner veranda, and a cell, and about the sixth 
century the throe sides of the cell seem to have been deepened and 
images cut of a jilahixyana Buddha. But tliis is doubtful and probably 
caves XV. and XVI. ^Ycro both cut anew. The cell was originally 5' 
3’ broad and 6' 3" deep; it is now 11' broad, 10' 4" deep, and 7' 2" high, 
mth a doorwaj' 2' 5" broad and G' 2" high. On the back wall is an 
imago of Buddha, 5' higli and 2' across Uic shoulders. He sits on a 
lion-throne or aimhamna in the tcadiing po.sition his feet resting 
on a lotus. On cither side of the b.ick of the throne arc tigers, over 
them arc crocodiles swallowing water-fowls, and above is a bowing 
NfigarAja. Buddha’s face is surrounded by an aureole. On his left 
is a standing Bodhisattva 4' 10" high udth matted hair in the centre 
of which is a relic-shrine. In his right hand he holds a fl 3 ’’-whisk 
and in his left a lotus with a stalk, thus Vascmbling the figure of 
LokesvaraPndmapiini or BodhisattvaPadmapdni. On Buddha’s right 
is a figure of a Bodhisattva dressed in the same wn}' and of about 
the some size. In his right hand he holds a fly-whisk, and in lus 
left a purse or a jug. Over each Bodhisattva is a teaching Buddha 
1' G* high seated cross-legged on a lotus. On the left wall is a larger 
(G' 2" high and 3' broad) Buddha sitting in the same po-sition on a 
lion-throne. He has fly-whisk bearers .5' 6" high, and above them 
arc Buddlios, the same as those on the back wall. Tlio fly-whisk 
bearer to the left of Buddlia has matted hair with a rclic-shrino in 
the centre ; the one to the right wears a crown. Both hold fly- 
whisks in their right hands and rest their left hands on their hips. 
The crowned flj'-whisk bearer is probably Indra or Lokesvara 
Vajradhara; the figure with matted hair has not been identified. 
To the right is a similar sitting Buddha of the same size, with a 
similarly ornamented throne-back or pithilca. Of his fl 3 ’-whisk 
bcai'ers, Vajrapiini Lokesvara or perhaps Indra on the right has a 
crown on his head, a fly-whisk in his right hand, and n sword in his 
left hand ; Padmapiini on the left has matted hair, a fl 3 '-whisk in 
lus right hand, and a lotus stalk with leaves and a bud in his left 
hand. 

About forty feet be 3 'ond and sixteen feet higher than cave XV. 
is Cave XVII. The .space between caves XV. and XVII. was left 
empty because the rock was 8 eain 3 '^ and unfit for working. At 
some later time the rock seems to have been blasted with gunpowder 
and reservoirs made which are now filled with earth and stones. 

Its inscription seems to show that cave XVII. was intended 
to be a dwelling-cave with a shrine attached. The shrine- 
room or chaitya-griha is mentioned in the inscription but it was 
never completed, and has been turned into a coll with a bench 
3' 9" broad imd 2' high. This cell is 8' deep, 7' broad, and 7' 8" 
high, with a door^vny 3' 9" broad and 7' high. In front of the 
door a piece of rock, in form like on altar, has been left unworked 
probably to make ornamental steps. In later times a sdlunlcJia 
or Ung-casQ has been cut in the rock and a ling inserted. In 
front of the coll is a passage 22' broad, 4' deep, and 11' 4" high. 
In the back wall of the passage, to the right of the coll door, 
in a shallow recess, a four feet high Buddha stands on a lotus in 
the ^ft position or vara mudrd. This is a sixth century addition of 
B 23-74 
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^ Chapter ZIT. about the same time os the images in other caves. In front of (Ik' 

1 Places oflnterest. Passage are two pillai’s and two pilasters with animal capitals'® 

? ' the fi'onh and back. On the pillara between the groups of anunsh-,^ 

' Nasik. j^jjg beam-like band of rock and on , the beam rests the roof. ;| 

^ Pindu-lena Claves, piPm-g pilaster's are plain and four-sided. It "was probably ^ 

I OawXVII. intended to make rotmd shafts -with pot-shaped bases, but they 

\ rough and unfinisbed. At the top of the pillar is a capital of fiw '3 

' plates eaeh larger than the one below. Over the topmost plate) ■» 

, , on either side of the beam,- carved animals sit back to hack 'Wift 3 

lidei's and drivers. The dress of the riders and drivers is cuiiom.-, 
and is valuable as evidence of the style of dress which was m ’ 
use before the time of NahapiSna. , On the inner face, of both, 
pilasters a man rides a fanciful animal with the beak of a bird, the >' 
body of a tiger, and uplifted ears. On the inner face of both pillM 
are two elephants back to back, each with a driver and rider. On , 
the outer face of the pilasters is a single elephant ■with a onw ^ 

' and two riders, a man and a hoy. On the outer face, of uie nint ; 
pillar, the driver of the right hand elephant w'ears a high turban 
and holds a goad or dholid with a handle, not a hook ; the iratf u 
a hoy. The driver of the left elephant is , a 'vs'oman with a 
headdrsss. Tire riders are a man and a hoy," the man n'lt 1 . 

ciuious headdrsss. In iris right hand he holds a pot such as is ns 
in worship. ' • • 

On the outer face of the left pillar two elephants sit bank ' 

The right elephant is driven by n man and ridden ^ ^ 
and a girl. The woman’s dress is much iike that now wo j 
Vnnjdri ■women ■with a central and two side bosses of hair, in 
elephant is driven and ridden by men. - , 

In front of these pillars is a hall 22' 9" broad, 32' de^, a®d 1 
high. Its floor is on a level with the floor of the_ inner passage 
the ceiling is of the same height ns the porch ceiling, 'la .“S 
wall are tour cells, the one in the extreme (visitor’s) left it' 

The floors of the second and third cells are on a Jevoh'with thO'n 
floor, but the floor of the right or fom-th cell is about 1 ' 6 ' higWr, ■ 
and is entered by a step. The left and the tliird cells 'have m 
. bendi, the second and fourth have benches' along the back waiU' 
At each end of the left wtiII of the- hall is a small cell and betweffl. 
the cells a large narrow benched recess 18' 6 " long, 2 '.hroad, and A » 
high. The right cell is unfinished ; the left cell is very small anC' 
in maki^ it much care had to he taken last it should break m 
cave XVllI., the gi'cat cliapel or chaitya cave. A modotn hole shea 
the thinness of the partition of rock. 

The hall has a large main door 4' 10" broad and 10' high, and 
its left a small door 2 ' 8 " broad and 8 ' 4" high. On either side of tne 
main door is a ■vdndow, the right one 3' 8 " broad, 3' S" high, and tba, 

. left one 3' broad and 3' 8 " high. Over the small door and window 
in the hack wall of the veranda is Inscription 18 in three and 0 • 
quarter lines. The letters are laigo, deep, and well presen’'cd : 


. { 
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Traiucripi. 

qFTOT 

?3Tr^.cRT ^f^* 

[®^] fJT ^ 2WcR ^ ^ORT ^- 

^ JTTcm^- 

[\] cRt^i^fir^ jfiiTtcf R^T^rnr =^rt:5iR 

?r- 

[«] c #T 

Snnjtrif, 

gj^R^ffir^rRir sRjfhjRr 

[\] ^ aT«RTrt ^ 

HTclri^- 

[\] cRI#r^ '^TIT^FT 

f^RffcRT ^r- 

[8j % VFjf^T^ 

' Trandatioa. 

To tlio Perfect one. This is the dwolling^cavo (which) tlio 
clmiitablc Indritgnidatta, & nortlicncr, inhabitant of Dantdniiti 
(DdttAmitri), a Yavaua, tho son of Dlmmmadevn (Dlmroindovn) 
caused to bo excavated in the Triiasnii mountain. Inside the 
cave a shrine and (outside) two ci-stenw. This cave was caused 
to he c.xcavatcd for (the spiritual good of the giver’s) mother 
and father, and has been dedicated, for tho worship of all 
Buddhas, to tho mendiaant nssoinhly of tho four quarters (by 
himsolf) with (his) son Dhnnimarakliita^ (Bharmarakshita). 

Tlie veranda is G' 2* deep, 31' broad, and 12' 2" liigli. In front 
•of the veranda are ttvo pillars and two attadicd three-quarter 
pillars. On entering, to tlio west of the right three-quarter pillar 
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1 TIio original has an aiiusrnm over the first letter [da), whether intentional or a 
tnisUkc of the engraver it is hard to s.ay. 

- The upper part of the last letter is Inroken and looks like )ii. Tho grammar 
renuiros no, 

^ Tlie anuaedra over dfii is rcdnndant ; it is probably a mistake of tlio engraver 
as tho nsiutl form is podhiyo. 

* The words in tho original taJia pntena Dliammarakhiteiia may ho also taken to 
mean ' by DhainmaraLhita and his son,’ as tliough there was a Boparato individual 
JDhammarakhita to make the dedication. Probably Dliammaraklrita is tho name of a 
son of Indrignidatta, whom, as was often done svith svives, sons, disciples and others 
eonneeted by relationship or othonriac, tho father mentions ns a sharer in tho merit 
of tho dedication (eomparc ICndA inscriptions G and 13 and .Shilarvadi inscription 11 in 
Separate PnmphletX. of Arch. Siir. of Western Indiapp. 6, 12, 38). 

Except tho courts and tho veranda tho interior of the cave is unfinished. Tliis 
inscription mentions a shrine, hut the only sign of a shrine are two pillars and other 
work in the interior, This is remarkable as it shows that tho dedication was 
sometimes inscribed before the work was finished. 
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is a little rongli piece of trail which seems to have heon iutenl^ ' 
for a fourth pillar hut left unfinished. In ilie right or west end <'» ■' 
the veranda is an unfinished cell. Between the pillars five step', 
lead down to the front coiurt, but these steps arc not, ns is u.<ual,» ; 
front of the main door but, between tlie main door and the Hnsit , 
door, opposite the left window. Some mistake seems to have bfoi 
made in the construction of the cave. The pillnis and pilasters sic- . 
of the jSdtakarni style with large water-pot bases eight-sided shaft/' ; 
and inverted water-pot capitals with rail boxes, a pile of five plaH - 
and animal capitals, closely like thopillni's in cave X On the 
inner face of the capital of the cast pilaster arc two animals b.'sck 
to back with the mouths of birds the bodies of tigers and en-rt 
ears ; each is ridden by a woman. On the inner face of the first 
pillar capital arc two elephants back to hack each driven by a , 
man and ridden by a woman. On the second pillar ore two 
lions back to back, a woman riding the right one ond a insn 
riding the left one. The headdress of'both is enrioUft, a brameu ■ 
knot of hair or anihodo with five plates in front. _ On tlif inwj 
face of the left pilaster are two elephants, the right eleph™ 
with both a rider and a driver, and the left one with onlv a nufr. 
On the front faces of both pillars > and pilasters two 'elnmenp 
sit back to back. On the left or east pilaster the left clcplis"'- 
driven by a man and ridden by a boy and the right 
driven by a woman and ridden by a man and a boj:. On ‘'<® 
pillar the loft elephant is" driven by a man and ndu®n by 0 • 
and the right elephant is driven by a man and rioden by vw 
women, llie first woman’s lieaddi'css is a cimious cjwniar i i 
the second’s henddre® has three bimches or jhtmHiis like n 
woman’s. The second woman strctchc.s licr left hand to h/'lp 
third woman to mount. On the second pillar tlio loft 
is driven by a man and ridden by two women, the foromos^f unoi* 
rai.scs her folded hands over her liend in salutation. Tiic rigni 
elephant i.s driven by n man and ridden by a man and a boy. ' J® 
the left pilaster the loft eleidmnt is driven by one man and 
by two others, and the right elephant ha.'i one driver and one rjd'f' 

A fricac about two feet broad stumls out alxjut two foot from fi-'' 
animal capitals. It is supported l>y a belt of rock cnivcd at mlorvii-s 
of a foot in imitation of wooden rafters whose ends, which wt« 
allemately plain and carved in wom.sn’s faces, .stand about 
iiichc.s Iwyoiid the Ijasc of the frieze. Aliovc tlic base of the 
i.s a plain rounded moulding and nliovo llio moulding a rail wiis 
four liorizontal Imrs together n1>ontfift<*en inche.s broad. Aliovct-ic 
frieze overlmugs a much broken cave of rock. 

In front of the veranda is the court whose fl<y)t is 2’ -it’ liclsW 
the verondii. It was originnlJy 2S' .V broad and M' long, h«f 
nearly half of it is Imiken. To llii' left of the court is 4 bn’bfb 
CHtern svitli one eb-p leading to it. In the Imll nn« ff-wral 

rings nnd rjci-hn-kiiig bob'., ^}lrm■ing tliat the cow Ims Kin H'"* 

*'*r ^taMllrlL' liors'^ &nci ns n frrniiarv.* 
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Cave XVIIL is close bej'ond cave XVII., but six feet lower. It is 
the chapel or chaitya cave, the centre of the whole group. It is 39' 
6" deep and near the dooi'way 21' 6" broad. The roof is vaulted 
and the inner end rounded. It is surrounded by a row of pillars 
whieh cut ofl’ an aisle about four feet broad. Twenty-six feet from 
the doorway is the relic-shrine or ddghoba 12' high, of whidi 6' 4'' is 
the height of the plinth, 3' the height of the dome, and 2' 12" of the 
plates and the tee. The circumference of the plinth is 16' 8". Above 
the plinth is a belt of rail tracery 9" broad, and over the rail, 
separated by a terrace 4" broad, is a rather oval semicircular dome 
3' high and 14' 7" in circumference. Over the dome is a shaft 10" 
high and 1' 3" broad with two bands in the rail, Tlio top of the 
shaft broadens about four inches on the east and west sides and 
supports an outstanding framework the bottom ofwhichiscaiwcd into 
four rafters whose ends stand out from the face. Tin’s framework 
supports four plates each about three indies broad and each larger 
than the plate below. Over the top of the fourth plate is a fifth 
plate about six inches broad whose face is carved in the rail pattem. 
In the middle of this plate is a round hole for the umbrella stem, 
and at the comers arc four small round holes for floM. 

Down each side of the chapel is a row of five pillars, leaving a 
central space 8' 9" broad and side aisles with a breadth of 3' 6". 
Behind the relic-shrine is a semidrcnlnr apse M'ith a row of five 
pillars separated fram the wall by a passage 8' 6" broad. The five 
pillars in front of the relic-shrine on either side are plain eight-sided 
shafts udtb water-pot bases in the (Sdtakami style ; the five behind 
the rdic-sbrino are plain eight-sided shafts mthoiit ba.ses. The 
pillars'on the left side have no capitals ; those on the right have 
rough squai'c blocks as if left to be carved into capitals. Along the 
tops of the pillars, which arc 13' 8" high, runs a band of rock dressed 
like a beam of timber 6' deep. Above the beam the wall rises 
straight for 4' 4", and then curves in a dome 4' 6" deep. At the top of 
the perpendicular part of the wall, as at Kdilc and Bhilja in Poona, 
are grooves for holding wooden ribs. Three feet from the doorwny 
are two plain flat columns from the top of which the roof slopes 
towards the door. Above the door and stretching about six feet on 
either side is a cut in the Avail about six inches deep and six inches 
broad, and there are corresponding marks in the two first pillars 
as if some staging or gallery had been raised inside of the door. 

Engraved in four vertical lines, on the fifth and sixth pillars of the 
right-hand roAV, is inscription 19. Though not very deep out, the 
letters are large and well preserved. The four lines on the trvo 
pillars, Avhen read together, make up the text of the inscription : 

Traiucript. 

[’ll f^ii^nTffqTfe^iv an'Jmcforqifl' 

[^] ^ Vcrrftvni q# 

[ 8 ] 
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StinfMl, * ' 

[®0 irsprf ^r5}r«rr3iFft#wg?w ’Tr^sf' 

U] 

Tmntlathn. 

[Tliisj clinpel or cave is made on tlio Trirasini mountain by •, 
the royal minister Aralmlaya and by Satariyil [5i. ii'atdiya}, tfce . ' . 
daughter of Lisilanabn, the fostcr-inotlier (I) of llio gwnl hms , 
Hnknsiri [Si\ Ifakusri], tho female storekeeper of the royal 
minister Agiyatannka [iSi. Agneyatanuka], and the mother of 
Kapanannka [iSl’. Kripanakaf].^ 

The doorway is 4' Imoacl and 7' 4* high. Over (he doorwsj a. 
Buddhist horec-.shoc arah stands out about two feet froiii (he m... 
of the cave and is supported on eleven ribs. Under (he ^ 
Inscription 20 in one line. The Icttens which arc well cut _* ‘ 
distinct, are older than the letters of inscription li) : 

O'ramrijA 

t?r«T«Rnr«ifT erm. . 

Santhrit. 

^f^5K?rr'U'r erri • 


Tmihfatiott. 

The gift of tho village of Dhernbikn* by the inhabitants a 
Ndsiko. 


' Th!< in'criptioiiYfCords that the rhttllifft cave M the gift of tuo I>et» ■ 

anil .?atilrvA. Arlielnya i« esiil to he n rovnlminitlir, sort ^HUrya IJ 7.,,| 
of l.i.il,iunVa nii<l t)ie mother of Kiitaoiika. Tlir otiicr (b t'it' rifio"' ' ' 'i , 
ore iliniciiU toBlidmtaiiil, IthuUijHHiLO h {mihalilr Trakrit fiT , , 

on the analcfry of MorteriW/Hd or {hm^jliter of the kloK reema to ititau Uie 
iirotcctrifH, that i'. perhapa, the fo'ter-iiiother of the kio!:. /W't'fAoe'ja if ri -> 

• ■ rr«pl,onof?heS«..hntauV;-f^ 



the ptitfi! ii! yntL tf* al**/'*^ 


A eift »fW»ihr<o Lr jnt'fr (ft Juf>f **■ 


f«Vi4 ft f'ljjime nljT jfii A?<A ^ « fi*'i f r» ji «•■('?* e * 

f* I ^ a\« SStr^r ta n rfJjf'V/t nv of r\ thil » 

tJ {f , * 2 j^i -xi. It fT' rr.* t' ^ tC* 

•^\4 v'a r r,fv r.{ T»i^ T*' f'f •}■; Vt ti ! Ifi'-f* I i-rxit • *{Tiu7>*' * e 

.'.t i» t!,* ib} >S*ajit« tf J'Vni.*. f* t-'t"’’ 
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Under the arch, as in the cells near the Bhut Ling cave, in the sonth 
or M)lnmoda group at Junnnr, are figures of horses, elephants, hulls, 
and tigers in the spaces between the bara of an iiTcgulnrly flowing 
rail. In the middle is the favourite Buddhist pentagonal symbol 
over the trident cnclo.siiig a lotus flower. Between the teeth of the 
trident are two tigers rampant, and in the middle of the pentagonal 
symbol is a minute .standing human figure. Below the bottom bar 
of the rail is a semicircle whose front is carved in a lattice tracciy 
of six-lcavcd flowers. The left door post or shdkha is richly carved 
in an elaborate tracery of pcacoelcs human figures and flowers, in a 
pattern which occurs on the fiunt of the arch of the Queen’s cave at 
Udayagiri in Oriasn. To the left of the po.st a standing Yaksha holds 
a lotus in his right hand, and the end of his waistband in his left. 
Close to his left hand begins the rail pattern of the stairs which lend 
to cave XIX. Most of the onning on the right door po.st is destroyed. 

On the plain rounded moulding to the right about six feet above 
the Yaksha is Inscription 21. The letter’s closely resemble those of 
inscription 19. The beginning is worn away ; the few letters that 
remain are : 

TrameripL 

{\) — i^’ * • • qR 

SansMt. 

(^) 

Translaliott, 

The middle railing and Yaksha made by and Ifnndasri.^ 

On either side of the horse-shoe arch, is a band of plain rounded 
moulding, on the loft half of whiclr insci’iption 20 is cut. Above 
the moulding is abeam with outstanding raftcr-like cnds,altei’natcly 
plain and carved into women’s heads. Above the beam is a band 
of rail about a foot broad with three horizontal rails. Above the rail 
is a terrace about six feet broad, and above the terrace, over the small 
horse-shoe arch below, is a large hoi’so-shoc arch 8' lO" high, 10' 5" 
broad, and 4' 2" deep, supported on eleven rook-cut rafters 
through which light passes into the cave. In the back of the main 
arch is an inner arch, 8' high, 8' 5" brood, and 5'' deep. The inner 
arch is grooved the gi-ooves being probably intended to hold a 
wooden framework. On either side of the large horse-shoe arch 
near the foot is a ma.ssive rail, and above the rail is a narrow 


is not stated. S&nclii and Bhsrbnt stuns inscn]aionB sbow, however, thtit it was then 
(D.o, 20) the custom to record gifts by inscriptions on the ohjeots given such as 
pillars arches and rails without naming them. 

■Though this inscription is so incomplete, enough romnins to allow that it records 
a gift by two persons, tho second of whom distinctly, and tho first by tho 
instrumental nffiic j/<i appear to bo women. The objects of gift aro a middle 
railing or vackavtdiM and a YaMia figure. Tlio middio railing is tho bdt of 
rail carved on tho wall by tho sido of the stois, and tho Xitl-fJut is tho figure with 
tho lotus nt tho spot whero tho stops begin. TIio figure closely rescmblos tho Yahha 
figures in the Bharliut stupa. 
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outstanding belt supported on rafter ends. Above this belt on euiSt 
side are two pillars and pilasters in £idtakarni stj’le with reventl 
belt-shaped rather than pot-shaped animal capitals. On (te 
capital of the left pilaster ore two bulls seated back to bock ; the 
left pillar has two hoi-ses similarly seated and the third pillar has 
two elephants. On the third pillar to the west of tlie arcli are tire 
bulls, one of them broken, on the fourth pillar are two tigers, and 
on the west pilaster are two animals umose heads are broken. 
Between each pair of pillars below is a relic-shrine in half relief, 
shaped much like the relic-shrine in the chapel. Over eacli r^c- 
shrine is a bond of rail, and over the x’ail are small boise-shoe arches. 
Bound the relic-shrine and the small arches is beautifully executed 
lattice work of various designs. On each side of the main arch 
between it and the nearest pillar and on a level with the animal 
capital is an erect cobra with expanded hood. Over the main arm 
rise three hands of moulding, ea A standing out further than the tod 
below it. These bands are plain except that out of the middle band 
project the ends of rock-cut rafters. Over. the thu-d band is a smali 
rail. Above, on each side of the peak of the great arch, are two smaller 
arches, and between each pair of arches are hreken figures of mffl 
and women. Above are two small bands of rail tracery, and m tne 
upper band foiu’ minute arches. In the side walls of the recess m 
front of the chapel face which are almost entirely broken away, niv 
broken arches and other traces of oruameni 
Caw XIX. is dose beyond cave XVm. mi Wow.thecourt 
of cave XX. It is so filled with earth and the space m tam 
so blocked with stones, that it can be only entered sitting, a 
a dwelling-cave for monks and is the oldest in the . 

in three parts, a veranda, a hall, and six cells. The hall is Ij u™ jb 
14' deep, and about 8' high. In its back wall and in eacli of its s 
walls are two cells, or six cells in all. Over the doorway of cacn ce 
is a horse-shoe arch and between each pair of arches is a baim p 
rail tracery one foot broad, carved in the ordinary style except m 
the space between the side-cells where it is waving. The cells p« 
about 6' 4" broad and T 2' deep ; all of them are partly filled ww’ 
earth. The benches, if thei’e are benches, are hid under the ' 
Holes for the monks’ pole or valagni remain. Tlie doonrap 
of the cells are grooved, 2' wide, and about 0' high. Tlic wai 
of the hall and cells ore well chiselled and the whole work 
accurate and highly Wished. Tlie gateway of the hall is ihrcc lec 
broad and on cither side of it is a wnidow witli stone lattice wor 
On the upper till of the right window is inscription 22 in two hnes 
The letters in this, which is the oldest of Hdsik inscriptions, a« ivc'* 
cut, and except a slit in the first letters of 'both linos the whole n 
wcU preserved ; 

Trararript. ■* 

[^] »r?Rr^'»r 

Sanilnl. 
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'J'miislallon. 

AVlien Kiislitiaof the SatavAhana family was kiiif{ [Ihis] cave 
[was] Hindu by the great Sramana minister, > (an) inhabitant of 
NiLsikn.- 

Tho veranda is IG' broad and i' 2'' deep, and its ccilin" is aliout 
7’ lower than the hull ceiling. In front of the veranda are two 
pila-sters and two pillars, ciglit-sided in the middle of the shaft 
and square in the upper part, in the style found at Oinulr in 
Kdthiiiwur and at Uduj'agiri in Orissa. Along the tops of the pillans 
runs a belt of rock dressed like a beam of timber, and over the beam 
the roof .stood out, but is now broken. This cave the oldest and 
one of the most interesting in the group, is being rapidly destroyed 
by water and earth. Steps should if po.«.sible be taken to clear out 
the cnith in front and make a frc.sh chaimcl for the stream which 
at present finds its wa}' into the cave. 

Cavo XX. is to the left of cave XVTII. on a fifteen feet higher 
level, and approached from cave XVffl. h}’ a staircase of nineteen 
broken stop-s. A.s noted aliove, the miling for this stairenae is cut 
in the front wall of cave XVITT. beginning from the left of the 
doorway. Tliis cave seems to have been more than once altcrod. 
It was originally like the third cave, a large dwelling for monk.s, 
with a central hall, •15' deep and 41' broad, six cells in the right 
and in the left side walls, and pi'olrably ns many in the back wall, 
with a bench all round in front of tl»o_ cells, The inscription 
in the back wall of the veranda rccoitling the c.\cnvnlion says 
that this cave wa.s begun by an ascolie named Bopaki, that it 
long remained unfini.shcd, and that it was completed by VAsu, 
the wife of a general named Bhavagopa, and given for the use of 
monks in the seventh year of Gotamiputra Ynjnnsri £ratakar7ii.» 
The usual practice in excavating caves was to complete the work 
so far n.s it went, if this practice was followed in the present 
ca.se Bopaki must have fini.shcd the vciinida and the doorway and 
‘done some cutting inside, while Bhavagopa’s wife must have done 
the cells and the hall. Blmvagopu’s wife does not scon to have 
finished the work, 'fhe bench along the left wall is still rough 
and probably the fifth and sixth cells in that wall wore left 
unfinished, ns the work in them seems to be later. About four 
centuries after Blmvagopa's wife completed mo.st of the cave, the 
b.ack wall seems to have been broken down and the cave cut deeper 
into the hill. The line between the original coiling and the ccUing 
of the addition shows that the addition is 4G' long, of wdiich 15' C" is 
in the present hall and the rest has been used ns a lilahd 3 'nna shrine. 
In the addition twm cells were cut in the right wmll and the fifth and 
sixth cells in the right wall left incomplete by Blmvagopa’s \vifo were 
improved. This appears from the stylo of their doorwaj’s wdiich is 
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> ATramann is a term aacd to mean a Bnildhist monk. Tlio title mahdmilla (Sanskrit 
mah&mAtya) conplad with i?raniaiin seems to show that like Asoka’s clhanma. 
mMmdia ho was the minister for roligion, Othcre’iso it scorns improhiihlo that a 
Sramana could be a j 5 ro.at minister. 

- This, liko inscription SO, shows that tho name Ktlsik has remained nnehnnged 
duringtho last two thousand years. ’ Sec holow p. C07. “ 
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slightly different from the style of the doorways of the other old d!i 
In the back wall ashiine was made a little to the right of the midi* 
with two cells one on its left and one on its light. It is in two path 
a garblidgdra or inner shrine and ajpoich or tabdri The shrine is U ' 
broad, 14' deep, and 12' 4" high. In the back wall of theshiine isJ 
colossal Buddha, 10' hi^h and 4' across the shouldeis, seated ons 
lion-throne in the teaclung position his feet resting on a small nli 
or dais ^ On either side of the image the back of the throne 
ornamented with the usual sculpture of elephants, above the 
imaginary homed lions or Sdidulas with rideis, and above the 
crocodiles swalloiving water-fowl, and above the crocodiles oNdgarij 
Buddha’s face is surrounded by an aureole. In the side a alls, e 
Buddha’s left and right, is a fly- whisk bearer 8' 8' liigh. The lei 
fly-whisk bearer has matted hair witJi a relic shiine on the middl 
of the forehead. In his left hand he holds a lotus stalk and in hi 
right hand a fly-whisk. The right fly-whisk bearer has a crown o 
his head, his left hand rests on his waistband, and his ngh 
hand holds the fly-whisk. Tliey are both Bodhisattvas Abo' 
each a vidyddhara and his wife fly towards Buddha. The doo 
of the shrine which is grooved and plain, is 4' 8" broad and 8 o 
high. The porcli in front of the floor has a floor about tno f*® 
lower than the shrine door. The porch is 19' 10" bioad, 10' 6 deep 
and 12' 6" high In its back wall on each side of the doomaj ^ 
the figure of a Bodhisattva 9' 5" high Both have matted hair M 
stand in the safety position or dbayamvdrd with a rosary m 
right hand. The left Bodhisattva holds a lotus stalk in his Mt n 
of which the top and the lower part are broken ; the right 
holds in his left hand a lotus stalk with a bud. To the right of the 
Bodhisattva, a crowned male figure 5'Y' high, holds a_ lotus nov 
and leaf in his light hand and lests his left hand on his < 

The nose of this figure has been broken and a new nose 
on and a moustache and a short heard added, all of some haid atic»7 
mateiial. To the right of the right Bodhisattva is a femalo fign’® 

1 This imavc of Buddha has the special interest of being stiU the object 
worship. The great image is kept a glossy bladr and ornamented mth a . 
gold leaf roTind the brow, a broad b*ina of gold round the eyes and down the ^ 
of the eaw, and a band of gold round liu neck and his uppor anus ; his dng^ are 
with gold, and a gold belt is rooad his %\niBt and ankles In front of tte 
one side, a lamp is keptbnniing, and on the tops of his cars, shoulders, o 

thigh, and round hw feet, champa floTicre are stiown Some eftampd flowere 
laid in the comer of the date, and nt the feet and on the bodies of the gnarclw** " _ 

eattvaa Mhererer th^ find n resting place, Accoring to the temple sen® , 
axcraVf lio is a Tira or ferryman, that is n Koli by caste and lives m a > dieffl 
by, the grent figure is Dliarmnr'ija or YudliiBlirtiira, the oldest of the Pdad*' hrot 
He holds his hand in thnt position advising men never to tell a he, ^ j,!!,- 

ne^er to cause harm, and ne\er to steil. The BodliisitUa to tlw right of 
m said to be Nakulo the fourth of the P/Uidav brothers, and the figure to the icn 
Snhade-va the fifth brother ; the outer right Bodhisattia is Bhtma the g*®”® ‘ 
and the woman is Dmupidl, the wife of the Pdndavs The Bodhis^tt>a on tiio iC» 

IS Arjnna and the sm^Ul bj^re nenr it Knshai The family of the man in chaigo oi 
tho ehnne has held the ofhee for nt least three generations Ho comes to tho case 
daily, ofiers fioners, aod lights tho lamp. People from tho villages neir 
regularly and worship Ontbothird Moml'iy nf Arrfia»« (.fuly . August) about bW 
uomo, They wash and then ofier oil. Tliey stand m front of tlic image and call 
Mahanij, gi\oxne a child and 1 will give ^ou a coco"iniit and oil * Theygirc him 
sw ettmeats, and hosil and M, Alglc marmcios, Icav cs, Tiie^ Qe> ergxv c him on amtaolf 
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five feet high. Her nose eyes and brow have been broken and 
repaired with the same stickj' material ns the male figure. Slic has a 
curious lofty headdress like that worn by .some sixth century figures. 
In her right ear is a largo round earring and in both her hands 
she holds a garland. A robe falls from the waist to the feet. The 
male and female figures are probably of llammA who made this 
shrine' and her husband, or they may be Jlnimml’s mother and 
father. All these figui-es appear to have been formerly smeared 
svith oil, and as they have a second coating of smoke their orna- 
ments are greatly dimmed. In the right and left walls of the porch 
are^ two cells, one in each wall, probably for the use of the 
worshipping priest or for keeping materials used in the worship. 

In front of the porch are two pillars and two pilasters. Tlio 
ornament of the pilasters and pillars is the same ns that of several 
Ajanta jiillars of tlie fifth or sixth ceiiturj'. The pillars are about 
tlirce feet square below and in the square faces circles arc carved 
holding crocodile or elephant mouths with leafy tails and lotus flowers, 
and round the circles rows of lotus flow'crs with lcnve.s. Above 
the square section is a rounded shaft about two feet high with two 
ch’oular belts of leaves and lotus flowers, and above is a third belt 
of hanging rosaiics divided by half lotuses and water-pots with 
leaves. Above these ch’cular bolts is a rounded myrobalan capital 
with rich Icaf-liko oniamcnts at the comers, and a lotus flower in 
the middle of each face. Above the lotus is a plain plate on which 
a beam rests which stands out in a bracket about a foot deep. The 
brackets support a large plain beam. In front of the porch the 
floor is raised about two inches liigh in a square of 9' 7". This is 
part of the original floor, which was deepened a little all round 
when the shrine was made. This altar is not exactly in front of 
the shrine, but is as nearly as possible at the same distance from 
the two side walls. It seems unconnected with the shrine, and 
coiTcsponds to the place assigned to the w'oodcn stools or hdjaths in 
Jaina temples in GirnAr and Satrunjayn on which small images are 
placed for visitors to worship on gi'eat days wlien it is not possible 
for all to worship the imago in the shrine. 

Tlie hall has eight colls in the side walls though one of them, the 
second in the right wall, is not a cell but nn excavation with 
no front. The bench along the right wall has boon dressed and 
finished, while half of the loft wall bench has been dressed but the 
other half towards the door is unfinished. 

Except the sixth and seventh cells, counting from the shrine in 
the loft wall, the cells have no benches. In front of the fifth sixth and 
seventh cells in the right wall a line of four different smed circles or 
chedtroB are cut in the floor. They have recently been used to grind 
grain on, but are not modern as they are higher than the rest of the 
floor. Their original use was perhaps connected with the drti or 
wavingof lightsround the image of Buddha. At present the Nepdleso 
jSuddhist light- waving, ceremonies consist of three parts. The 
officiating priest first strikes the boll ; he then pours water from an 
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Inscription 34- 


earthen pot in four drclcs which may not be crossed, Indra, Bralimi 
Vishnu, and Maliessmra. After the four rings of water have Icen 
poured the priest lifts on his left shoulder a heavy wooden pole end 
grasping the lower end with his right hand strikes the pole wiili 
a second smaller staff. The sound is called gamhMn ghosliaor tie 
solemn sound, and is regarded as very holy. Hiese four circles maj 
represent the four rings of water. 

The entrance into the hall is by a large grooved doorway, o'T 
broad and 9' high, with a small doorway to me left 3' 5' broad and 
T 8" high, and one grooved window on either side of the main door- 
way, *8" broad and 3' 2" high. Over the doorway of the last cJ 
from the shrine in the left wall is Inscription 23 in two small 
lines in well cut letters of the fifth or sixth century. It k m 
Sanskrit and is the most modem of the Ndsik cave inscriptions. 
It records the construction of a dwelling cave. As it is on the door- 
way of a cell it might be supposed to I'efer to the cell. Bat ns tno 
word used for a cell is gambka or garbJta, never laganam, tna 
inscription probably refers to all the sixth century additions: 

Transcript. 


Transhiion. 

A dwelling' cave, the meritorious gift of Manunli, a foma o 
worshipper.^ _ .. 

The veranda is 34' 8" broad, 1' 9" deep, and 10' high, 
in its loft end wall, .^ong the front of the veranda nw 
pillars and two attached three quarter pillars. Thwe ^ 

plain in the ffdtakami pot-capitaJ style. A band of roCK or 
like a beam of timber rests on the top of the pillara, and ovCT 
beam the rock roof overhangs about three feet Between the scco 
and third pillars, facing the main door, three steps lead down to » 
court SO' 10' broad and 7' 9" deep, and 1' 10" lower tliim tno 
veranda-floor. Along the vei-anda face below the pillars is a Mt 
of upright bars about eight indies high. A doorway in the k“ 
wall of the court, which is now broken, led to cave XXT. 

In the back wall of the veranda, to tho'left of the main door- 
way, above the left side door and the left window, is Inscription 
It is blackened by smoke and is not easily seen, but the letters are 
well cut and easily read : 

Transcript. 

[?] niffRgcTff trrftr%r?vsiffffr- 

[Hj vcftoTf'riw 


I The yord in the tox6 » which is usually trauslatocl bv ita 

and w;jrf«rZrt arc always used in Uio ficnso of « 
SnddhiBt houscholdor who hos not become a loclitso or ihihJM, 

* Either jMdhamc mast have been used for paihamt when this insrrintion 

vritten, ortho engraver has misUkcnrf/f«for4theIettcn^^^^^^^ 
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[^] ^qr^fcrgspTi'JT^r qq^irtcr^qrH 

q^qiTf'q q^cfirfoi g'fV qqq?iR jftt 'qr3?<r- 

[«] =q oTRiar 

SaniAril. 

[\] jtrcr«ft2^?iT RirqssrTqsf^TR- 

qi^: ?]q> <9 IqRRi gaTq \ 

[*^1 ip-T^ q§:rflJnqcr»fq»f[qpT 

qfqfqr qsi^qrqc-qi qiti^qqg; 

[\] qfqi^qi^f mrqH q^q^EReqiq 

q^qiri^ qq1''5fqii'^' q^Q]^ q% 'qr^f?- 
[?] ^?q =q fir55«^i?qiqi^ ^ 

Tranilation, 

To the Perfect one. On the first day of the tliirtl (3) fortniglit 
of tlio winter months, in the seventh (7) year of the Diustrious 
King Lord Ynjna SAtahnrni, son of Gnutami, [the gift of] n 
dwolling-cavo hy Viisu, the Miihdscnfipatni,® tho wife of tlio 
great commandcr-in-chiof Bhavagopa of tho Kansika family. 

After many years had passed [to tho caw which was] begun 
and almost completed by tho monk Bopaki it was finished (by 
Vdsu), and a residence was given [in it] to mendicant priests 
from tho four quarters.^ 

This cave wns until lately occupied by a Vtiirfigi who walled off 
the right comer o£ the veranda as a cell for himself and raised in 
tho hall a clay altar for his god. He was murdered in January 
1883 by a Koli for his money. 

In honour of tho colossal Buddha which is locally worshipped ns 
Dhannardja, a largo fair, attended by about 600 persons from Nfisik 
and tho surrounding villages, is hold on tho third Monday in Srdvana 


> Bead iiiiiiite, 

s The liaiuidiii mrlnlni iilu(n)le of tlio text is right according to Prdkrit idiom, 
hlauy modorn Indian laiigangc!i retain tho idiom. Tho Bnrocpiimso in Hindi would 
ho iaiul barimo bite, in Gujar&ti ghandm varan vile, and in Marjithi batiuC vanhem 
geb/<incm. 

B Tho word in tho text is mahdsaiilpat'mi (Sanskrit )na/iif>enrf;iorn!) and mcana tho 
-wife of tho great commandcr-in-chiof. It is common in India, oven at tho present 
day, to call wives after the rank of tlicir hnslKinds, though they do not discharge tho 
dnticB of that rank. Thus Fauzdiir has Fanzd.'lran and pdtil has palldni, 

* This inscription records that a cave which was begun and nearly comploted by 
tho monk Bopaki remained unlinishcd for many years and was comploted by tholsidy 
Vfisn, tho wife of a commaudor-in.chiof, and declared open to tho monks of tlic four 
quarters. To what tho date hclonra is not clear. It probably refers to tho day on 
which tho cavo was dedicated to tho uso of tho monks of tho four quarters. That 
this cave was originally loft ineomplcto and aftonrnrds finished is clear from its 
appearanco taken in counoction with the adjoining cavo XVIII. Steps and a railing 
by tho sido of tho gateway of oavo XVIU. Icod to this cavo. A Tahlia statue 
stands near tho railing, and all threo, steps, railing and statue, from the position 
and carving must bo of the samo ago ns tho gateway of onvo XVIII. Again 
tho steps show distinctly that a cave was intended, ouierwiso there was no reason 
for making stops hy tho side of cavo XVIII. Tho letters in this inscription, compared 
with tho olmractor of tho railing and tho Tahdta inscription (20), furthdr show that 
this is a lotcr inscription and that oavo XX. is an oldor^cavo. All this tends to show 
that ncavo w.as hogun ondstops woro cut by tho sido of cavo XVIII., bnttliowork 
remained unfinished. It was comploted hy Ylisu as this inscription records. 
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(Jiily-Aupiisl) when hoys dresser! in girls' clothes dance to a drain 
nccoinpaniment nnd men bent stiehs and blow shells. Booths nn! 
.stalls are .set up nt iho foot of the hill. 

Cave XXL, close beyond cave XX., is entered by a broken door 
in the right svnll of the court of cave XX. It is n rough hall 
23' 10' deep and 10' high. In front for G' 7’ the breadth of theliaO 
is 17' 10"; then there is a comer' nnd beyond the corner the breadth 
is 2T 2". The ceiling of the hall i.s rough and uneven and in the 
hack part of the cavo the roof is about a foot lower thon near 
the front. In front arc two pilkm nnd two pilasters, Tiie pillars are 
eight-sided in the middle nnd .sciunre below and above. In front is a 
court 0' deep nnd 17' 7’ broad, with a large nud deep cistern to the 
right, holding water. Tliis hall does not appear to be a dwelling 
cave ns it 1ms no cells or benches ; nor has it a bench all ronno 
ns in dining-halls or bhojava-mavdapas. It is pro^bly a 
that is, cither a cooking place ora place for distributing grain. The 
large cistern in front seems to be for the convcnicnco ol the kitdiea 
At XXL the broad terrace ends nnd the rest of the patli is 


aud in plncc.s difficuU. 

About thirty-four feel beyond cavo XXL, and on a slightly 
level, reached by rough rock-cut .stops, is Cave A'A7/.>a 
open veranda in front. Its side walls are undre-ssed and tnc 
wall is unfmi.shed. Peg holes in the walls nnd in ^ o> o» 
seem to show that it was used ns a dwelling. The ecu 
deep nud 5' d" broad, and the doorway 2' broad. « 

bo ascertained ns the cell is partly ffled with cloy. The 
S' 7" broad nnd 3' deep. 

Beyond cavo XXH,, there seem to have been two or rw 
excavations, tlio first of which looks like a cell much fi , 
enrtii. Tiie others eaxmot be seen ns they ore covered inm 
which have fallen from above. Tliey must bo small cells 
special intor<»t ns the rook is unfit for caves of any size. 

About twenty-five yni-ds beyond cave XXH., and almost on te 

same level, is dave XXIII. Marks in the ceiling show that tli 
were originally 'five or six small dwelling caves ■with 
in front. The fiist probably was a dwelling cave'^th one cell a 
veranda j the socona probably consisted of a middle room ^ 
a cell and a half cell; the third consisted of a ■veranda 1. 
falls ; and tho fourth, of a veranda, two coils, and a half cell, lii 
four partitions of those dwelling-eaves have boon broken oov 
and the whole made into a large irregular hall, but the 
of the old dwelling caves can stiS be seen in tho ceiling. Three 
Mabdyana sixth century shrines have been made in the hack wan 
of the hall, and images have been carved in recesses in the wan- 
Except in tho first shrine this Mnhd 3 mna work is better thim 
the work in caves IL XV. and XVL Proceeding from right to left 


iTbis comer ims left beeaneo if it bed been cut off it would bare broken ibrongb 
the partition between cavo XXI. and XX. This proves that cave XXI. is later then 
care XX. 
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the first is a shrine in two parts, an inner shrine or garhkdgdm, 
and a porch or tibdri. The shrine is" 10' broad, 7' 8" deep, and 8' 3" 
high. In the back wall is an image of Buddha sitting on a lion-seat 
■\rith the usually omamontal back. Tlie image is 7' 4" high fium 
head to foot, and 3' across the ahouldeiu Tlic face is surrounded 
bj' an aureole. On each side a Vidj'^ddhara and Vidyddhari bringing 
materials of worship ■ fly towards Buddha. To the right and left 
of Buddha arc two fly-wliisk bearers eadi C' 5" high ; the right hand 
fly-whisk bearer has his hair coiled in the matted coranet or 
jaidmiigaia style and in the hair has a teaching Buddlia. He has a 
flj'-whisk in his right hand and a lotus bud with a stalk in his 
left. The left fljr-whisk bearer has broken oft' from the rock and 
lies on the ground, Hew'cars a crown, earrings, a necklace, and 
finger rings. He bears a fly-whisk in his light hand and a 
thunderbolt in his left, which rests on his waistliand. In each 
the side walls is a Buddlia sitting cross-legged over a lotus. They 
are 5' high and 4' acro.ss from knee to knee. The feet of the 
right image are broken. On either side of each image arc three 
small Buddhas one over the other, 1' 7" high, sitting on lotuses. 
The middle image is in the padmdsma position and the side 
images are cross-logged in the teaching position. The doorway 
of the shrine is 2' 10" broad and C' 3" high. Tlie side posts of the 
doonvaj’’ are carved in a tudsted pattern with flowers between the 
tiurns, and bj' the side of the posts are canned petals. At the foot 
of each post is a figure of a Nitgardja of whidi the right figure is 
broken. 

The porch is 12' broad, 4' deep, and 8' 4" high. In the back 
. wall, on either side of the doorway, is a standmg figure 7' high. 
Tlie left figure holds a rosary in the left hand in the blessing 
position and in the right hand a lotus bud. He wears his hair 
in the matted coronet or jatdmugata style and in the middle of the 
forehead is a small teaching Buddha. 'This is probably a figure of 
Padmapdni Lokesvara. Below, on the visitor's left, is a female figure 
3' G" high with her hair in the matted coronet ox jaidmviigata style. 
Her right hand is ble.ssing and in her left hand is a half -blown lotus 
ndth stalk. She is the Mahdyana goddess Arya Tfirfi. To the right 
of the doorway the large standing figure wears a cromi, large 
earrings, a three-stringed necklace of large jewels, a waist ornament 
or Icmdord of four bands, and a cloth round tlie waist. On a 
knot of this cloth on his left side rests his left hand and the right 
hand is raised above the elbow and holds what looks like a flower. 
He wears bracelets and armlets. Below, to the light of this figure, 
is a small broken figure. Li each of the end walls of the porch or 
tihdri is a Buddha in the blessing position 7' 4" high. Below, to 
the left of the left wall figure, is a small Buddha also blessing. 
Between the end wall Buddhas and the figures on either side of 
the doorway are two pairs of small blessing Buddhas, one pair on 
each side, standing on lotuses. In front of the porch are two 
pillars and two pilasters, four-sided below with round capitals 
of what look like pots’ with bands out on their faces, a very late 
style. Above the pillars, under the ceiling, are five small cross- 
legged figures of Buddha and on either side of each is a Bodhi-. 
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mttv.i ns fly-wliisk bearer. Unlike the five Uliynni 'Bufldliiis 
of Nepal tlic-io fif^nres are not all >n (liflcrcnl positioiK Tlie 
middle and llie end figllJ^“5 arc in the ieacliing nthltidc, bridle tlis 
Hocond and the fonrlli are in the 'imhnAiitim m'Jrd. Outside of 
the porch in oacli of the .side walks was a .stfiiuling Ruddha 
in a reec.ss, and over each three small .sitting Buddhas. Ifiie xignt' 
standing figure l»n.s dbappeared. The chief imago in this' shnno 
i.s woj-sliipped and onininented with silver. ITo is believed to 1)6 
Blii.shnm iho tenclier of the Knni.s and Is supposed to he teachius 
the row of .siiinll Bnddlias on the inner face of tlio \*emndn. . ' . 

As is .shown by marks in the roof, the second sliiine has been, 
made from an old dwollinp cave which coasistod of a veranda, ® 
middle room, a cell, and ii naif cell. Tlio middle room had on flic 
right a bench whicli still ^^'nmins, All other truces of the nw» 
have di.snppc.ired. Of the cell, the front wall and part of the 
wall arc broken. The rest of the cell has been deepened into a' 
shrine, Tlio slirine is 7' 8" broad. 6' C" deep, and 7' high. I"*"® . 
back wall is a leaching Buddha H' Ijtgh and 2’ 3‘ across tlio.shonmcr^' 
sented oil a lion-throno with omanientnl back. On either side ot- 
the Buddha is a Hy-whisk bcaror, 4' 9" high, his hair in the innttea' 
coronet .st 3 do and an aureole round liis face. TIic bearer " 
right of BuddJia hn.s a z'olic-shrinc entwined in his coronet of nw • 

In his loft liand he holds a tljMvhisk and in Ids right a lotus stm 
The left figure lia.s an image of Buddha in hi.s coronet w 
fl j’-whisk in hi.s right hand, and a blouTi lotas stalk ^ nis •. 
Above each a heavenlj' chori.ster flk‘.s towaitls -’,1 

garland. In the right wall is a seated teaching Buddha * * , 

and 1' 9’ nciuss tho shouldctvs. On either side was “ , r 
bearing Bodhisnttva smaller than those on tho back wall of wni 
tho ri^it figure alone remains. Above it a small Bodhisattvn bdo 
1' 4" Jiigli sits on a throne with an onuiniental back and. - 

feet on an altar. He bows to Buddba srith both bands.^ Bis clo ^ 
is tied in a laiot on his left shoulder, his hair rises in matted cuw 
and Ms face is surrounded with an aureole. Above the Bodlusattwi . ^ 
to the left of Buddha, is a sented figure of nearly the same 
onlj' diflcrence being that he lias a top-lcnot on tlie bead uW y 
Buddha. He wears cniTings and bracwots and has an 
Below the feet of Buddha are two deer and between the deer k to ; - 
Buddhist wheel or d/iamacliaA'ra. By tho side of each deer m '• 
recess is a male and female figure, probably, the husband and um® 
who paid for the, carving of-tlio soulpturc. On the left wall aw 
three rows with two seated Buddhas' in each row about twenty • , 
inches Mgh, the head surrounded Mutb an aureole. 

The half cell of tho same dwelling cave had along the left wall ^ 
what looks like an atlaclicd three-quarter relic-shrine, of which 
tho broken base is alone loft. Tho back wall of the recess 
has been deepened and ornamented bj' a tcacliingHuddlia seated on ■, 
the usual throne, his feet resting on a lotus. - It is 3' 2" high and 
T 4" across tho shoulders, 'On either side a curly haired angd 
m a Sassanian cop flies towards him with flowers. About three feet 
to tho left of the main image, in a niche 2' 4" broad and 3' 2" high, 

IS a teaching' Buddha, 2' 8" high and 11" aiross the shoulders, . 
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seated on a conch. His face is surrounded hy an anreole. About 
five feet to the left, in a smaller recess in the back of the second 
cell, is a standing Buddha, 2' 7" high, well proportioned and skilfully 
carved, with an umbrella over his nead. 

About ten feet to the left of this second recess is the third shrine, 
’V' 2" broad, 7' 6" deep, and 7' 4" liigh. In the back wall is a teaching 
Buddha, five feet high seated on uio usual rich backed throne Ho 
is worsliipped as Kama. On cither side a figure 6' 2" hi^ holds 
a fly-whisk in the right hand: Hie figure to the right of Buddha 
has his hair rising m matted circles which enclose an image of 
Buddlia.' Tlic left figure has a crown and curls hanging down his 
back. Intholcft hand of the right figure is a lotus flower with 
stalk and the left liOTre rests his hand on his. waist and holds a 
thunderbolt. The left figure has no brnamonts; the right figure 
weal's earrings, a necklace, and bracelets. Above each a flying angel 
carries garlands to Buddha. 

In the right wall is a figure 6' 10" high standing on a lotus. Ho 
wears a hi^i croivn, earrings, necklace, armlets, and bracelets. The 
right hand, which seems to have been in the gift or vara position, is 
broken below the mist. Ho rests his left hand on his waistband. 
Tlio entire image is surrounded by an aureole. On either side of 
him fovu' figures each 1' 2" high sit cross-legged, on lotuses ono 
over the other. The lowest on each side is broken. The images 
to the visitor’s left of the central figure are, at the top a Bodhisattva 
with an aureole round the face wearing a crown, largo earrings, and 
a necklace. Ho rests his right hand on his right kneo and holds a 
fruit apparently tho Citrus medica or bijormi. In his left hand 
is a roll probably a palm-leaf manuscript. Tho tliird from bolowis 
the figure of a goddess with a long crown, a large carring in tho 
right car, a necklace, and bracelets. She holds in both hands a roll 
like that held b^ the lost figure, tho only diCcronco being that her 
right hand is raised above tho elbow. Tho next figure is also a 
coddMS with large earrings in both cars. She holiiB a hijoiiim in 
her right hand and a manuscript in her left. To tho visitor’s right 
of the chief figure tho highest is a Bodliisnttva holding tho same 
things as tho topmost left figure, tho only diilcrencQ bemg Uiat his 
hand is raised above the loft elbow; tho tliird from below like the 
corresponding left figure, has earrings in both cars and holds a citron 
and a manusciipt. ^c second from below is a goddc.s8 like tho 
upper ono, the only difibronce being that her right hand is raised 
above the elbow, while both hands of tho upper figure rest on her 
Imee. 
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Tho loft wall has a similar large central standing Bodhisattva 5' 2” 
high, entirely surrounded by an aureole. His ri^it hand holding a 
rosary is raised above tho elbow in tho ahliaya mu3/r & ; the left hand 
holds the stalk of a large lotus bud. He wears his hair m a matted 
coronet with a Buddha wound in tho hair, and three broids hanging 
over his sliouldcr on his breast. Ho has no ornaments. On either 
side of him four small figures ono over tho other correspond to the 
figures on tho right wml. Tho' lowest on each side is broken. 
To the visitor’s left tho topmost is a goddess sitting cross-legged 
B 23-78 
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Xi st, in n iict''-* will) llmv an'lir«. mnlor :i Iniyc 
n loftcliin:' liiuMhn, 2 ' U' Jiit'li. ’itnlptl «ni n plain Uickr'l liiw-ttirp t- 
rott I his fi’t l till n httiK Hit liPiul i-i Miiumrulfil hv ’’""Tt 
Altmt-.im I’Hlii r Mih', nnniis;t I (Hot (o him with jjiit laii'l'*- J'Jl 
hiilo itii (ly-whi'k It’aivr. Tin* tnio to (hi> (visittil'Vl InK of Jm'*' ' 
has n thn .‘•(iitH'lh il riMwn, Jr.no ciirlv hair (loi\iu£roVW'hj‘’p*‘’^ j 
anil bincolotu mul nnnh’ts. Hit liolit luuui hohls ft aw 

Ills h’fi rt'sft on his wuisf. Tfii* linror to tho loft of Jhuhlha '*®-' 
his liair in n iimthsl conmcl nml Inis no omimiont. Ifi I'l’I, ^ ** 'Z\ •' 
htitl with stiillc ill his loft bnml mill n (ly-whitk in’ his nghu \ ' ’ 
j'lDH]) is ivull carviti, mul is the iiost jirojioiiiom'tl of all d*® 
hluhftynim or inter hciiljituros 

Xc.st in the left wall of tiu’ linlJ is a proiip of live Jigim’S 
tile iniiUlIe is n U’nchinjr Bmhllm M'lited on a bnekh'ts +111000 wi ' 
nil timeolu ronml his fnco, niul his foot resting on a lotus On oitn" 
side isn Bodliisadvii, his hair in innltod coils in m Iiicli a iclic-shnn® 
is cnwouiid, Ench holds a Hj’-whisk in his right hand. The le^ 
Bodhisiittvtt iioltls n narrow noclcisl jng or eJumhu in his loft hnnyt 
and the right figurh a lotus bud w'itli stalk in Ids left bund. By 
the side of onch Bodhisattva is a standing Buddha, the left hgurc 
larger than the right. 

Next, to the left, is a xmall teaching Buddha seated on n backless 
throne Most it. a group of three Jigurcs, a teaching Buddha isClltcd 
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Ml the middle with a fly-whisk bearer on either side. Next is a 
figure of Buddha 3' long 13’ing on his right side on a bod or gddi, 
his head resting on a cushion. Tliis is not like the figure of the 
dead Buddha at Ajauta and elsewhere, and seems to bo a sleepuig 
^Buddha. 

Close to the left of this large irregular hall was a dwelling cave 
consisting of a cell and a verauda Tlio coll bad a bench round 
the three sides, which has been cut away. The back wall of the 
cell has been broken, tlio cell lengthened within and the whole, 
except the old veranda, made into a shrine. In the middle of 
the back wall is a large teaching Buddha, 6' 2" high by 2' 11", 
, seated on a rich-backed throne. On each side of him, instead of 
fly-whisk bearers, are two standing Bodhisattvns whose lower parts 
have been broken. Each has the hair coiled in matted cimles, but 
wears no ornaments. In the matted hair of the Bodhisattva on 
the left of Buddha is a relic-shrine, and in the hair of the right 
Bodhisattva a small Buddha. Tlic left figure held something, 
perhaps a flower, in his right hand, which is broken. The right 
figure holds a rosary in his right and a lotus bud with stalk in nis 
left hand. Next to the Bodhisattvas on each side is a standing 
Buddha, slightly larger than the Bodliisattvas. In the right and 
left walls arc two Buddha and Bodhisattva groups similar to those 
on the back wall, the only difference being that the Bodhisattvas 
hold a flj'-whisk in their right hands. Further in front, on 
the right .side, are three small sitting Buddhas in the teaching 
attitude. 


.Chapter XVT. 
Places of Interest. 
HXsiE. 

.rfindu-Lonn Caves, 
Cave XXin. 


Close beyond is a ruined coll-shrinc probably originally a dwclling- 
cavo of one cell. In the back wall is a teaching Buddha seated 
on the usual rich-backed throne wdth an aureole round his head and 
a fly-whisk bearing Bodhisattva on each side. Tlio lower parts 
of all throe are broken. Above each Bodliisattva is a small Buddha 
seated on a lotus. In the right wall is a Buddha, the lower part 
of which' has been broken off. Above, on either side, is a small 
image of Buddha sitting in a lotus. Tlio left wall is broken. Near 
the top of tlic left ■wall of the old cell is a small gi’oup of a seated 
-teaching Buddha in the centre, and a fly-whisk Ixiaring Bodhisattva 
on each side. The right wall of the old cell is broken but portions 
of two figures remain. In the left w'all of ,tho old veranda near the 
roof is a small group of a teaching Buddha sitting on a sofa with 
his' feet resting on a lotus. Oh oiflicr side a llj’-- whisk bearer stands 
on a lotus. At' the extreme outer end of this group is a small 
kneeling figure probably of the man wlio-paid for the carving of the 
•group. 

Further on is a broken excavation wliich consisted of a cell and 
a. veranda. For twenty-eight .yards further the rock is not suited 
for excavation, and seems to have been blasted. Next is the begin- 
ning of a dweUiiig cave, which, as the rock is bad', has come to look 
like a natural oavem. But inscription 24 in its-front wall- sho^vs 
that it was once a cave. 

The inscription is in four, or five lines, the firet tln-ee clear, the Tnscrlpikn S5, 
fourth dim, and the fifth lost-: . ' . 
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, tTmiisertpl/ . 

C^] 

[^] sfoAor^w 

[8] ^rRcf €C [marj'f^rt ' 


SaiuirU, 


[?3 * 

h] »Tr?*. \ < ' . 

[y q'fffqT 5r§f^%sT 

[8]. ^ ^' * *•* • . 


SraMiatmt > , •/ , 

I tho 6Ui day of the 4th fortnight of tha ■winter nten^in 
car 2 of tho illustrious King Pulnin4i,.son of Vif^htM; 


ShmMim, 

On tho 
tho year 

on tho aforesaid day tliis rrta dono hy tho iiitemWto (plougl>- 

num) Dhanamn ■witli hia siothor and father and ■wilh - ; 

Close beyond tho last broken cave is sometMnff' looks 
like another excavatioa • ■ ■ ' - it 

Caw ZA’ JF., about forty yards further to tho Jiv 

•dwelling cave in tsvu parts, a veranda ^tbtwo cell8 in,>“ . 

■wall. In the left end of the s'oranda was a half cell whiM ? 
hndaseat The rightcellwaslorger than tbe left one. ln*h° , 
of tho verandaaband of rock;dressed like a beam of 
have rested on wooden pfllars.' From ibis beam tho onils 
beams project On tlio face of tho leftmost cross-beam j^cimo r , 
carved trident, mth rampant tigers instMd of prongs. ra(» 
tho second is broken.- On the fece of the third'are 
witli a rider sitting bock to back ; tho fotmib haS a Wdent 
first. ^0 beam ends support a belt of rook on the bottom ot • 
about six inches apart rafters stand out about two inches, Arovet^' 
frieze about two feet broad consists of a coatril rail about a foot crow 
and two side belts of tracery. The lower bdt is arow of much won 
animals galloping towards tire left, eacli witli a boylrehind it .™<®1 
the onimals are tigers, dieep, elephants, bulls, camels, pigs, Jmj ^ 
The rail which is about a foot broad has three horizontal bands,®' 


^ Tho etrako for d in /itmanld is perhwg on oogRiirr'o misWto. It ni#y ^ }^1?2 
or if M is riglit and Tiem omittedT after it, reading may .bo 

in other inacriptioiu. * , ' ^ * > , ,• - 

- * The fignre ropresontiog the nnmhor of iho day after dfroitf ia dosely like 
jmm which ia tho ordinaiy mark for ^o niunoral If tho figure bo oenje^ 
from iho old letter hra it might perhaps ho eight. . 

• *8 prohably the same expression Ae eftfpa'pifitfyt? in^-£hOr3ttalh®f** 

mscriptiona and purvdudtti in Airana’e Sanskrit (^pta ineeriptsom < ^ . 

^ The h« of u lost, » • . ‘ 

® The two lottora wlu<^ are misaing between tho first eofiA and 'jnfwAi ^ 
probahly ^ About fonr letters ofter wio second wr^a and perhaps an entire hW 

have diaappoarod, !13tey probably referred to sons or other relations, 
vr to *1*® whfoh is a Fidkrit ipm of idam, Vararuchi's Mkrit 

^ ^wrworWrtminajMinffWo.* Betived from this is tho 

“lOflom Uinux ina in tho forms iiute, itihtm» inte. - 
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faces of the uprights being carved apparently with lotus flowers. 
' Tlic upper belt of tracoiy is a scroll of half lotuses about four inches 
broad ^vided by lily h«jads or lotus seed vessels. On the side wall 
in the loft or cast comer is a horse trith the face of a woman, who is 
^.^mbraced by n man who rides the horse. Corresponding to tliLs figure 
on the right end is n tiger, and a little to the right is a broken animal. 
At the nght end of the beam is an owl, and in front of it n small 
^ mouse. In what remains of the back wall of the veranda, in tlio 
space between the doors of the two cells, is inscription 26. It is 
well preserved aud the letters are large, distinct, and well cut : 

Tramcript. 

^ anR (ffi ^ *rrcir- 

[«] [PRT] <1^ 

Saiidrlt, 

h] d'iiilitdiitfSMFr 55JR ir- 

[^] ^ fi ^ *mn 

[8] [PRl] 

TramMim, 

To the Perfect one. The [gift of a] dwclling-eavcond two 
cistemsof Tudhika (Yriddhiha) the Bamachika^ £aka, a writer, 
inhabitant of Dosapura. Of ■ftese’* [two] the next after tlio 
first is for [tho benefit of] my mother and father. 

The two cisterns mentioned in Inscription 26 must be to tho 
right of the cave. One of the cisterns has still an inscription 
on the back of a recess. Tho letters are large, clearly cut ond 
distinct, and resemble tho letters of inscription 26 : 


, • Tho first two letters ore lost. "As tho Utird lino ends %rithnida{ and ns port of 
what remsins of tho second missing letter Ieohs like the curved jntUng part of ro, 
pita is su{[gostcd. 

■I 'In this inscription there is n little confasian regarding Vtulhika nnd 
JJanCatkila. Dnms^ko has been token (Tinns. See. Orient, Dong, 34S, 343) to bo tho 
donor’s name nnd Vndlukn an nttrilrato of 'it. Tho latter form is said to bo 
derived from wWfMilo or ranffiolw in tho sense of ‘nsnror or ‘earpontor’, roepco. 
tivdy. Bat vriddhika is not used in the sense of on nsnror, nor in India is nstirjr 
legacdcd as n profession which nught ho prefixed to a nomo. ' As to varMdta or 
' carpenter, it docs not appear that wdidka can co me from it ;thD proper ootrnptienfrom 
vardhaka would he vadiiata or mdhata (c|dS)). But the word used for carpenter in 
contemporory cave inscriptions is vadhwa (see Karlo inscription G, Separate Famph- 
lot X, of Archicalogioal Survey of Wcstein India). Yvdluka has thereforo been taken 
as a proper name, and datnachiia os an attribute, tho 'latter hmng probably the 
name of a clan of ^akas, or it peihaps refers to tho original residence of the river’s 
ancestors. May not Damachika bo a Sanskritised corrupt form of 'Bdmasakins 
inhabitant' of Damasik or Bamasens f Syrians and Syrian Farthians 'Wore callediSakas 
and an ancestor of this VvdJiika may have eomofrom Bamasens by the Forman Qnlf 
'to Broach and thence settled in Basapnra. . 

< The words in tho text pro ato ekapodkiyd apara, -Ato refers to tho two cisterns 
in' tho sense 'of these' (two). This'port of the inscription seems to mean t^at tho 
dwelling cave and tho ciatorn' nearest to it ore for tho donor’s own merit; ‘while 
the other cistetn, next to the first, is lor tho merit of bis ip.otliCT and fathor. 
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TranKripi, 




Han^b it. 


Tranthtiol), 

To flip 2?prfcct one. Tlie [gift of a] ci'stpm of VutHiika® 
(Vriddliifca) Uio Dnniacluka .b'aka, a ■\\riter. 

The floor of the cave has been hewn out, tind, with^ Hie two 
clstonis, made into n laroc niitl deep reservoir. Tlio original shape 
can .still be traced from the upper park ' 

Semarh. Those details show Hint Ihoro are twonty-fonr separate cares, 
all of which, except Niunber XVIII. the chopol-cavo, am 
or dwellings. Of the whole number. III. Vill. IX. X- " 
xn. XIIL XIV. XVII. XVIII xrx. and XXII. are in thnr 
original form, unchanged except by weather and to a row sml 
extent by Inter w'orrancu. Caros VIII. • XU. XIII. imd 2u\ •' 
liavo suffered from weather j X and hare been altered, not in 
their general plan, but by additions made by Jamas abont t o 
olorenthcontnry; I., though loft unfinished, shows tbatitirasma 
on tho same plan as cares III. and XI, as a largo dwelling for • 
Numbers II. XX. and XXIII. are old cares, which hare nee 
altered and dcoponod and furnished with images. Their ongm 
form, which can still bo traced, shows that they were orninnry 
dwelling cares. Numbers V. VI. Vlt and XXIT. are also ^ 
dwelling caves which in recent times hare been hewn 
cisterns. Numbers IV. and XXI. are neither chapels nor awollm©, 
but either diniug'halls or kitchens. tHioro are other cares on | 
same plan, some rvith a bench, round tho hall others siinplo naus, 
and of these care 48 at Junnai* is shown by a n ins cription to M 
a dining-hall or sat(ra. Numbers XT. and XVI. are shrines 
Thus, except these last two which are later, tho original cares were « 
three kinds, a cliailya or chiipol-caro, loyanas or dwoHing'Cawes, an 
s^iivcLs or dining'-cftyos. Almost ovory' cave liad a cistorii or two to 
supply it with water. Those old cisterns had small mouths so W 
they could bo covered, and spread inside into a largo quadrangalii 


* nppeats to ba a mistnko for ; or the word niay^nt that time hai b 

bcon ])roo(mncGd Sako. . . 

® Lcfjhaltk Sk. LekltaXa, Qa for la and (fha for Via aro often found in .c*' 
jnseiiptions, either beoanso tho writer's language wns different from thO orduW 
1 languogo of these inacriptioas or because ho was careless. . . - 

• The VudMla of this inscription is the Vndhila of inscription 26. This jnsonpY^ 
records tho gift of a datorn now ruined and included in tto largo reservoir wluw 
«ikoa tlio place of tho care, 33u5 la'thD 6rst of tho tw o cisterns noticed in inscription/e 

^dhilfijs own, not tho one dedicated to the memory of Jiis parents. ^ 

M. Xm. may bo an old cell enlarged and made into an imago-shrine. 

>hc appcfunuco of the door diSTors a iiitlo from the doorways of tho otiier old du eUiOS* 
caves, this cave was probably made at n latoi date and at tlic same time as cave XV. 
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liollow. lio oHof of tliQ old oistoms aro near oaves II.* 
ni. VIII. IX. XIV. and XXI. the hrolcen (aatern of cave XVII. 
and several broken cisterns in front of XXIIL The cistern to the 
■west of X.j though now broken, was probably ori^aUy in the old 
style. These three classes of caves and those cisterns appear to be 
\/uhe only original excavations on the hill. 

The caves when first finished do not seem to have containedimages. 
I The later image-worshippers, i^erhaps because other suitable sites 
’ were not available, instead of cutting fresh caves, changed the old 
’ caves to suit the new worship. The images are chiefly of Gautama 
• Buddha, the Bodhisattvas Vairapdni and Padmapd?ii, and the 
Buddhist goddess Tdrd; all are in the style of the northern 
. Buddhists. Similar images are. found in some of the E^nheri, 
I Ajanta, Xarle, and Elura caves. In several of the E[anheri and 
' Elura caves, with images of this class the Buddhist formula Yo dharma 

' hob(, &o. has been engraved. Though this formula nowhere occurs 
in the Ndsik inscriptions, the similarity of the images shows that the 
later Buddhists of Ndsik belonged to the same sect as the later 
Buddhists of Ajanta, Elura, and Kanhcri. And as the formula like 
the images does not belong to southern Buddhists and is common 
1 among northern Buddhists, there seems little doubt that these 
changes mark the introduction of the form of northern Buddhism 
which is generally known ns tho 'Mahdyana or Great Vehicle. 
Inscription 23 shows that this change was' introduced about the close 
of the fifth or during the sixth century after Christ. 

The Ndsik inscriptions hold the first place among Western India 
inscriptions on account of their length and fulness, the value of 
. tho information they BU23piy, and their excellent preservation. The 
information they give is important not only for the history of the 
Ndsik caves but for tho light which it throws on tho paleography, 
philology, history, geogi-aphy, chronology, numismatics, reli^on, 
and customs of Western India at the beginning of the Christian era. 
As Asoka’s inscriptions of about B.c. 240 aro the oldest extant 
written records .in India, they should form the basis of all Indian 
paleography. Tho characters in which tho Asoka inscriptions are, 
written are.cminently simple. ' After Asoka tho characters changed 
under tho two infiuonccs of timo and of place, and in some 
cases because of tho introduction of a foreign or non-local element.® 
If these considerations aro kept in view for the whole of India, 
from tho forms of tho letters the dates of inscriptions can. bo 
determined within a margin of not more than a hundred years. 
On paleonvaphic grounds the twenty-seven Ndsik inscriptions may 
bo crouped into five classes,® two (20 and 22) in tho first; ten 
(18^10 11, 12, IS, 14, 1C', 20, 27, C) in the second; thirteen 


J This oistom has in later times toon tumod into a large reservoir. See above p. 644. 

S It is to bo noted that while an old style of letters m-ay continue in a now style, a 
now stylo can never appear in an old stylo. ... , . 

a Tlio classes have been .arranged .according both to the style and the approximate 
date oftho inscriptions; the order of the inscriptions in each class has liecn given, 
• acconliiig to the supposed date of each. 
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Chapter XiV _ (19, 25, 1, 2, S, 4, 5, 21, 24, 17, 8, 9, 7) in tho third; one (15} 
Places of Interest. ™ fourth; and one (23) in the fifth. Tho frro in the first 
class are short inscriptions. To the ordinary ohserrer the letters 
appear mnoh liko Aeoka’s letters, hut examination shows that ftry 
are slightly different and later. In inscription 22 the aMra strOher, 
vrhioh were originally right-angled, are ohtnse-angled ; tho ifo'mv 
also originally right-angled, are ronnded; tho letter ^‘a, origiMBy 
an upper and lower half circle joined together, is like o’ simight- 
hacked English E 5 the zigzag ra is upright; and the side strtfccs 
of la and which used to be at right angles separately joined 
are slightly curred. In inscription 20 Asoka’s cornered gn is 
rounded nt the head ; and in bha, instead of drawing a stroVi) 
upwards from tho end of tho lengthened head, tho head is not 
lengthened and the upward stroke forms part of the second 15» 
Neither the inffnence of place nor of timo conld alter tho style o! ^ 
Asoka’s letters within a, period of at least 100 or 126 years- Tim , 
coins of the Baldrian kings Agathocles ts-O* 185) and Rmtalwn * 
(b.c. 120) show a greater resemblance to Asoka's letters tto tue 
earliest inscriptions at Ndsik. In these coins tlie hack ofya bM 
not grown upright; mis still wining; and the strokes of oAun* 
are still at right angles. Ndsik inscriptions 22 and 20 mnsHbersrorO 
betaken as later than either Agathocles (B.C. 135) or PannuMa 
(b.c.120). It probably would not be wide of the mark to 
these two inscriptiona to about B,c. 100. The differences •i’ 
forms of tho lottOTs are too slight to j’nstify a doCiBion “ “Tj”!, 
of the two inscriptions is the earlier. They probably boiong » tu 
same timo. 

After inscriptions 20 and 22 were engraved a change como ^r 
tho characters in which the Ndsik inscriptions were written, ims 
chango was duo not only to time, bnt also to Uio nso or tno 
Mdiwa and_ Upper Uidia style, which seems to hove admittow 
peculiar thinning and thickening or maroJa of fho letters, > 

stylo the tops of all, lettora are well developed triangolarly; 
gba, ja, pAa, ■»«», la, and va Lave flot bases j the left-side stroke of #a , 
is soniotunos cornorod instead of carved, its right stroke goes upi 
and its top is developed; ra, lea, and wMmsomoKmcsgo dort 
straight and are somotimes curved; tho lAdm 'strokes nrothiiiliw 
ns they wind more back; tho first part ofpa bends in a little, ad* 
tho bases of sa and ga arc flat and coraored. These pocnlianbc* 
mark the letters of Muhni and Upper Indio, and as the let ter^ r 
Kshatropas of 3ffilwannd Sarfishtro nro derived from tliisUpp^n'Jeo® 
stylo, this may bo called the early Kshatrapa stylo. To this style B** 
tho ton insenptionsin class JOL (18,10,11, 12, 18,U,16,26,27,nnd«J ^ 
boiong. It is difficult to decide which of tho inscriph’ons in daw U- ^ 
should como first. Inscription 16 appears older than Ushavaoiim e' 
five inscriptions (10, 11, 12, 13, and Id), beenuso, thongh in ttyl| 

Jo mostlj rc^omlilcs UshAnidata's inbcriptioits^ tlio ba&esof 
P® ®Bd 7i« aro not flat as in UshavadfSta’s, and tho back of ja is roniiu^ 

, Thoso dUTercuecs, it is true, may bo duo to the infiDonre of 
locality, that is, to tho fact that the writer hdlooged to n difrcrmt 
coontiy, Bnt seeing that the positioa and ctjlo of the cave in which 
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inscription IS is cavvodj sliow tbat it is not mucli lator- tlian tlio 
chailtja or cliapol-cavo to tho oast of iV it is jirobably not incorrect 
to say that inscription 18 is carlior than tbo firo Usbavadata 
inscriptions and belongs to about b.c. 50, -After 18 come TJsbava* 
ddta's fivo inscriptions 10, 11 12, 13, 14. All belong to the same 
time and may be taken to bo about fifty years lator tban inscription 18, 
- that is, about tlie beginning of the Christian era. After Ushavaddta's 
five como inscriptions 2G and 27. The iledras in these two inscrip- 
tions aro like tho ilcanis of TJshavadAta’s fire, and tho stjdo of 
many of tho Ictlors is similar, but tho thickening of tho heads and 
tho peculiar thinning and thickening of tho bodies of the letters is 
not so noticeable as in TJshavadata’s firo. In fact tho stylo of 
inscriptions 26 and 27 is a mixturo of UshavadAta’s firo northom 
and the five southern inscriptions 1 , 2, 8, 4, and 5. Still inscriptions 
26 and 27 rosomblo tho five northom inscriptions in so many points 
that thoy must bo taken to belong to tho same class and tho samo 
time. Next comes inscription 16. It rosomblos tho firo northern 
inscriptions in style, but there is a prime point of difforcnco, namely, 
that all its ikdras after going upturn off in front. It may bo of tho 
samo time ns TIsharndata or a little later; it cannot bo much later. 
Liko 26 and 27 inscription 6 is a mixture of tho northern and southern 
stylos. Many of tho letters are in tho sonthern stylo and ns in tho 
southern stylo tho tops are not triangularly developed, but its ka and 
ia aro liko those in tho othoi' inscriptions of tho second class. Tho 
ton inscriptions of class II. therefore vary from d.o. 50 to obont tho 
beginning of tho Christian era. 

Tho letters of tho tiiii-tcou inscriptions of class III. (19, 25, 1,2, 
3, 4, 5, 21, 24, 17, 8, 9, and 7) differ from those of tho inscriptions 
of the second class, in being simpler and without tho pocubar 
thinning and thickening of tho second class. This may bo called 
tbo soutbom stylo, os it is from tho south that tho letters of 
these thirteen inscriptions are derived. 'Inscription 19, tho first 
of this third class, is no doubt a little later than tho inscriptions of 
tho first class. Tho lower parts of wa and va aro fiat instead of 
round ; and both tho upper parts of pa, la, sa, and ha go up to tho 
samo level, while before ono was lower than tho other. This is not a 
greot change and may ho simply duo to a cfifToronco in the country 
of the writer. Tho first and last inscriptions over tho statues in tho 
back wall of tho NdndghAt rest-chambor aro much like tho I^Asik 
inscriptions of the first class, while tho inscription over tho second 
and third statnes, though certainly contemporary with the other 
two, is much liko this iusoriptiou. The difieronco may simply 
bo in' tho way of writing. Inscription 19 may, theroforo, bo only a 
little later than tho inscriptions of the first class, or about b.o. 50. 
Inscriptions 25,1, 2, 3, 4;,and 6 are all of PnlumAvi’s time (a.'d. 5-27) 
and they aro no doubt later than 19. Their ga ia more rounded ; gha 
has become flat at the base instead of round, and all its strokes go up 
^ equally high ; tho lower parts of oha, which originally wore in’egularly 
wound, are now pointed ; da which -in inscriptions of tho first class 
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rosomWe? A.toWs tht, hop its lowor part turned ranch to the rigl*. 
injtt .'d of goinpf straight down ; the lower jiarts of p«, ija, /«, #adi« 
lijkvo heroine flat instottd of roniifl; nnd the Htroice, which ws 
oriirin.nllyonly slightlyturned, now tnnia much bsclnvardsfti-itgmiBp. 
A conijjiiiison with iiiscripHon 10 would inoko these ms inscriptim* 
(25j 1, 2, y, -If and a) abonl fifty ycara later, that is, about the besin- 
iiing of the Cliri«tian cm. Of inrerintion 21 only a few lotUrs rw 
preserved It is difllcnlt to fay nuyf uttig regarding its date, hot tlio 
form of the lcltcri>iK aontbom, differing from SfahapAna'p. Its i (?) has 
tbreo fit rolces instead of the usual tbreo dots, which would tend to 
bhow' tlint it bcIuMi^s to ohont tbo Fatno time ns Pafumdri's inscription 
(25) in which aho T is shown ns three strokes. It is probably of nwo? 
tho sniiio date {ac.5-A.D. 17) ns ?ti?nm«vi's inscriptions {1^2,3, 4,5,' 
25) but the bottom of its yois not flat but rounded, which suggests fm 
itmay bo tv little earlier, jkftor 21 comes inscription 2‘1 of (Jaatami*^ 
putra Yajun.srt tVutnkarHi (.v.n. 85-50). Its leltcrf beyond doubt ots 
Inter than PuZiimdvi'.s. The lower horizontal base lino of «a andfi, 
bonds bliglitly lower down on either aide; la is lito the 
nnd the lower part of 'dn goes a little more to tbo right, 
pconliarilics .show that inscription 24 is imdoubtedly later ttoPutH" 
nnivi's, tbongli after no great intorval. I’lio luttom of inbonption i/ ' 
are similar, but its tla and sa appear to bo n Httio earlier than thM^ 
inscription 21. It may be of tho same time or a little owlior;/“^ 
is not much room for diffcrouce. Insoiiptions 8, 9, and 7 uroin tfi 
snmo stylo of lotlora ns 24, nnd all nro probably of fficraisoag • 
tTJio dales of tho thirteen iusciiplions of class III. (IP, 26, h ^ 
6, 21, 24, 17, 8, 9, and 7) thereforo Tnry from a.c.50 to a J).50. 

Class IV. has only ouo inscription No. 35. The letters 
in tho boulhern sl 3 ’lo but belong to tho stylo of Uahnvaoata 
inscriptions, nnd am later than them. In form they greatly resemu t 
tholottoraof Eudradfiman's Girudr insn'iption (Kshnhapaom 
about A.D. 10) or aro pcrluips a littlo Inter. TIio diffcronco m 
between iiibcrlption IS and Usharadiitu’s inscriptions 
about 100 years. luscription 15 may tlicrofrro bC assigned 
beginmng of tho second century after Christ. j 

Class V. has only ouo inscription No. 23. It belongs tp 
when changes -were rando in cavo XX. In tho form' of its lotts^ 
it is tho latest of all Nitsik inscriptions and much resomWes t « 
letters of tbo oldest Ohalnkya copper-plates or some salae 
inscriptions of tho fifth or tho beginning of tlie sixth century. ^ “ 

This paleographic evidence seems to show that tho Niiaik m* 
scriptions var'y fr-ora about n.o.lOO to about a.d.500 or a littlo later. 
Tho Inst date, wo know, does not record tho making^ of j 
but-refors to addirions and alterations. Tho paleographic ovid^ , 
thereforo sooms to show -that all tho cares, except Xv. and 
were made between b.o. 100 and A.n. 50. Caves XV. and 
have no inscriptions, but the stylo of their sculptures much resembles 
tbo stylo of tho ndditions in cavo XX., which inscription 28 ^ewg;. 
to b elong to the fifth or tho beginning of tho sixth contniy. Oaves 
XV . andXVI. therefore belong to that timo. , 

Nasik inscriptions hold a high place among Western India 
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cave inscriptions on account of tlie importance and tLe amount of 
the historical information -which they supply. Though they do not 
supply a connected historical record, they give detached items of 
information, which, with the help of probable conjectures, throw 
light on the history of Western India between b.c. 100 and a.d, 1 00. 

According to the paleographic evidence the kings mentioned in 
the cave inscriptions come in the following order : _ 

( 1 ) Kakha OB Kbisota. . 

(2) Hakcsibi on HAKnsni. 

(3) ITAnAPiluA. 

(4) GaotamIputra SXtakaka’i. 

(5) VXsisninipurnA PoiUsiXvic 

(6) Gautamiputea YAasAsni iSlTAKAns'i. 

' (7) MlnnAHiPUTnA Sivadatta. 

(8) IsVARASESA, 

The first of these is Krishna. The chief gi-ound for placing 
Krishna -first is that the form of tho letters in inscription 22, in whicb 
his name occurs, is older than tho form of the letters in any other 
Kdsik inscription in which the names of kings occur. Inscription 22 
describes Krishna as belonging to the ^atavahana race. Of the 
iSdtavdhaaa dynasty the only historical -written record is in one of the 
Ndndghdt inscriptions in West Poona.* The inscription over the first 
of the nine statues on tho back wall of the Ndndghdt rest-chamber 
contains the words Itay& Simiika Sdtavdlmw Sirimdio, that is Tho 
illustrious king Simuka iS'dtavdhana. Tho inscription over the second 
and third statues gives two names, king Sdtakani and queen Ndyanikd. 
Tho inscription over the fourth statue is prince Bhdya. Then follow 
traces of two statues tho inscriptions over which aro entirely lost. 
The inscription over tho sovonth statue is Maharatlidyrimika Yiro. 
Tho eighth and ninth statues are lost bnt the inscriptions over them 
read prince Haknsiri and prince Satavahana. Statues such as these 
in the Ndndghdt rest-chamber® generally represent the person by 
whom tho work is done, and his parents, brothers, and sons. When, 
as in tho Ndndghdt chambor, there are soveriil statues, they must bo 
arrangedinaccordanco-withagOjtheoldestholdingthe place of honour. 
Follo^ving this rule the parents of the donor would come first, 
then the donor, then his brothers, and then Lis sons. Applying this 
rule to tho Ndndghdt statues, tho first or Simuka Sdtavdhana would 
be the founder of the family; tho next, king Sdtakani, would bo his 
sou, and Ndyanikd. tho first to his right, would beSdtakani-’s wife. As 
hois called king, Sdtakani must have succeeded Simuka Sdtavdhana. 
The next is Kumdra Bhdya, who cannot havo been Idng as he is 
colled Icimd.ra or junneo ; but tbe fact that he is mentioned shows 
that he was a person of importance. As tho two next statues (5 and 6) 
and their inscriptions have disappeared a conjecture must bo made. 


> Since hhpripcr on the NAn.'lgb.'lt statues (Jour. B. B. B. A.Soc. XIII. 311) was pub- 
. lishcd, Pandit BIiaOTanhIUlas again (JSSl) visited tboKilnigli&t andminutcly examined 
I -the inseriptions .and the order of the statues. Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XI-p. 287 . 
? 291. 

t Comparo the statues of -VimalsbAh (A.D. 1209} and bis family iu the Jain temple 
I of -Viishabbadova built by blm_on Mount Abu, Tod's 'Western India, 107-10S; 
Bajputina Gazetteer, III. lOO, ISO. 
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' Chapter XIV. Their inscriptions show that the tlu'oe statues -which folW {7, { 
Places of Interest. ?) hinge j one is "an officer and the others WpriiiM< 

‘ Bearing the Indian practice in mind if is improbable that tto 
' should be no' statue of king Vedisri who, as is recotdefl in tli 
finai^^na Caves, great inscription, made the Ndnaghaf cutting and the rcsfclaamler 
' On this ground statnes,5 and 6 may bo taken to be Vedisrf ast 

' • his wife. The three -following statues (7, 8, 9) will then ho Vedirf; 

minister for Mahdrfehtra, who' finished the Nfinighiit' ciittiugi'aw 
i ' Yedierl’s two sons. The following ■^l then he . the "genealogy 


I * I *• 

Simnka Sdtavdhnna. Prince Bhdya. '' 

S/italcani (married Ndjanikil). 

Vodisiri SdtnkMii 


■ Prince Hakusiri.- Prince Sdtavdhana. ' - 

This Ndndghdt inscription gives the only continued histoa^j 
record of the /Sdtavdhana family. The Bhdgavata/ Matsys, VifF/_ 
and Vishnu Pordns all mention' iSfiltakanti and other noiucS whky 
Professor Wilson has identified with names of later kings ef 
dynasty,- and this identification has been accepted.' Tho'Pojj”® 
call the /Sdtavdhanas Andhras and Audhrabhntyas, names w™ 
nowhere occur in any known inscription of the '/Sdtavdhana dytW' 
Tho great Ndndghdt inscription colls the father of Vedisri AiipP 
hulavardJtana, that is propagator of tho Angiyct family. Thistoi? 
ho an older name of the dynasty, and bo* derived from tho fact to* 
they, enmo from Angd* or north Bchdr. Tliey may nftorwni-ds tovo 
Leon called ^dtavdhanns fi-om some famous king of that name. - 
Pnianic Andhra or Ahdhrabhritya may cither be a namo hj] vfk® 
they were locally known or a name which ivas given to tbora in lat^* 
tunes. ■ ' . 

- ^ough by thcihsolvcs 'Pnrdnic lists are not trustworthy, a^ 
pvobahly contain a certain amount of historical fact and may b 
used as ovidcnco when they fit with facts. established from oiuci 
sources. Dr. Biihler has suggested* that Simukn, the first statue u 
tho I^dndghdt chamber, is Sisiikn, tho first name which occurs in the 
Matsya Pardn list. This suggestion sooins probable and is snpporlco 
by the consideration tlmt tho ^pnika of tho’Vishnu, tho Siinlhnkfl 
of tho Vdyu, and tho Sisulca of the hlatsya Pardns'nppoar to be 
coi'TOplions of tho ICdndghdt namo Simulm, arising from a nus* 
reading of tlio letter mu, a mistake which scorns to hnvo been ma«o 
about tho fourth or fifth contiiry. At that timo mu might bo 
mlbcr as nra, «7 /k, or <77tH, and each Pnrdn-writcr adopted tliorcaffiag 
no tliougut best. And ns Sishuka and Siditnkn scorned nicauinglt-33 
names tlmy wore changed’ into Swnkn and Sindhukii. 

Among tho names that follow Simnlm in the Pnriinio lists tho 
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only one tlint agrees with tho Ndndghdt 'names is Sdtalcaui (Sk. 
iSiltakiirni), tho third ting according to tho Puriins. 

From tho form o£ tho letters tho Krishna of Ndsik inscription 22 
can have lived at no great interval of time from tho dato at 
wliich the Ndnaghdt inscription was carved. Tho Purlins’ place a 
Krishna second in tho list and call him tho brother of tho first 
Simuka iSdtavdhana. This seems not impossible. Tlio omission of 
his statue in tho Ndniighdt chamber may bo duo to his having been 
Iho brother of Simuka, as coppor-plato and other inscriptions not 
unusually omit to mention brothers. If this supposition is con-oct 
SA Sdtakarni cannot bo tho son of Krishim, as it is unlikoly that ho 
should make n statue of his grandfather and leave his father unrepre- 
sented. At the same timo if Simuka S&tavdhanan'as tho founder of 
Iho Sdtaviihana dynasty Krishna cannot bo his brother as in tho 
- inscription ho is called of tho iSidtavlihana family, a phrase which 
could not bo used of tho brother of tho founder of a dynasty. But 
tho fact that tho Purlins mention thatKrishjia snecoedod his brother, 
whilo tho other sucocssions are all from father to son, makes it 
probable that Krishjia was actually the brother of Simuko. If this 
is so tho original fonndor of tho fomily may hare boon not Shnnka 
hnt an older king of .the name of jSatavdhana, though it is also 
possiblo that <SiitaYilhana may bo tho name of tho family which 
like Slitakarni, afterwards camo toho used as a personal namo. 

Of the kings mentioned in tho Kasik caves, on tho evidence 
furnishod by tho stylo of inscription ID in which his namo 
occurs, Hakusri comes next in order of timo to Krishna. King 
Tfnkn iir! may ho tho princo Hakusiri of tho Nfinlighlit inscription 
after his accession to tho throne. Except from tho form of their 
inscriptions thoro aro no materials from which tho ago of these early 
Andl" -.iigs can he determined. Tho only historic record that 
1^'' .ivB light on tho suhjoct is tho groat Ilathigamplia inscription 
of Idng Khdravela at Udayagiri near Cuttack. This inscription 
gives a history of king Khliravola’s roign yoar by year. Lino 4 
contains tho following record: Biityo ehavaso ahldiayitd Satakani 
pacJihimadieam haya-gaja-nara-raAhabahulam dadam patlidpayati, 
that is ‘ In tho second yoar (after Khdravola’s installation as king) 
Sdtakani protecting the west sends wealth consisting chiefly of 
horses, elephants, men, and chariots.' In tho thirteenth year of 
his reign king Khdravela records tho making of pillars and other 
works at Udayagiri, and gives as tho dato of tho making of tho 
work, and also it may bo assumed of the writing of tho inscription, 
Pmantariya satMvaaasate rdjamuriyaltdlo vochhino eha choyatha 
agasaWmiariyamfihai is ' In the one hundred and sixty-fifth year of 
tho Mamya rule, (ritor one hundred and sixly-foui' years had passed 
away.' This, de^j’^'ang tho eleven years between tho two events, 
places Sdtakani’s date at 154 of tho.Manrya era of Kalinga, The 
qncstiou arises whether this era should bo token to begin with 
Ohandragupta tho founder of tho Mauryas or with Asoka his 
' grandson. As no inscription has yet been found dated in tho 
Mamya ora no help can ho received from that quarter. Khdravola’s 
inscription is fi’om Kolmga. In his thii'tconth 'edict Asoka says 
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that Lo look ICflling.a' in Lis ciightL year afler ILe massacre. aid 
bloodsliod o£ millions o£ inon for which y^okn expresses 'sorrotr, 
consoling himself with Iho thought that tho bloodshed was follomi 
by tho spread of roligion. So groat n victoiy forms a suitable epoch 
for tlic ostablishiuont of tho Jlanry.an ora in ICalingn, and it seems 
jirolKiblc that KhAravoln’s inscriptions is dated in this era. Tlie date 
of Asolca’a installation has not boon dofmitoly 'setilbd, but General 
.Cuniiingham’e, which is tho mostprobablo calculation, - gives about 
11 . 0 . 2C0. Adopting b.c. 2C0, the eighth year after AsoWs inslal- 
Intion, iii which Kalinga was conquered and tho local Manryan era 
perhaps established, would bo n.c. 2o2..- Deducting from tbfa the 
ono bundrcdnnd sixty-fivo ye.ars mentioned in. Kliilrnvol!l’.s inscription 
n.c. 87 would bo tho date of tho thirteenth year of Kharavola's rei^ 
As his connoction with Satulcani is devon years curlier S(lta1aiju< 
date mil ho ji.c. 08, . . > - ' - 

As tho Diirdns haro moro than ono'/S(5talcar«i, it is hard to sny tc 
which Stitakani IQiamvela’s inscription refers. Judging from the 
sftinoncssin tho forna of tho letters in tlioNiludgMtnndffathignmp® 
inscriptions, ho appears to bo tho Siri Sfitnkahi of the Ndud»^i' 
insoriptions and iSri Sifitakarai tho third in tho Pnrdnio lists. 
would pln'co Simnka ^iltaviihnna, takring him about twonty-firo oT, 
thirty years earlier, about n.o. ISO. Takmg Krishna to bo Simnkas, 
brother, ho would como about li.c. 115 ; Vedisrl, Sri 
son, would, fall about itc. 90 ; and prince nntusrf about jb.o. 70. 
following would bo ibo genealogical table : ‘ ‘ 


Simuka /Siltnv.tLnna,' His biolhcr Krishna, 

d.o. 130. . ' n.c.llO, 

Sri Sataknmi, 
b.c.98. 

, Vodisri S.4takarai, , _ • . ' 

D.o. 90.- - 

I ' 


Prince Eaknrri, Prince SdlavAhnna. 


B.o. 70. 


■ Judging by tho style of the insoriptions tho Mng who comes nex 
in order of time to Hakusrt (n.o. 70) is Kahapltna who is pnlleu » 
Kshatrapa or Satrap of tho Kshahardta dynasty. There, / .f 
reasons for placing Nahopdna before GJnutamtputm and after Ha rosri. 
Tho letters in his inscription are of a form whioh falls between those 
of the Gautamipntra (2.-6) and the Haknsrl- (19) insoriptions 
insoriptions in whioh N’ohapdna's name oconrs are in a-cavb whM" 
both froin tho style of its nrehiteoturo and its' position .seems to bo 
older-than'Gautamipntra’scavo; Gaufcamlputra calls himself the 
exterminator of tho Kshahordta-dynasfy. 

J There ore four sources of information regarding Nahapd®® • 
inscriptions of his son-in-law ITshovadfita '(10, 12,' 14) arid two (llj 
13} of lu'g daughter Hakshamitril, all in Hdsik cave X ; an inscription 
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(13) of TJsliJlvaddta in the great Edrie cavej on inscription (25) Chapter XI7. 

of Nahapilna's minister Ayama at Jmmar ; and Nahapdna’s coins places oTinterest 

which have been found in Kdthidwdr and in Nosik, In his Ndsik 

inscriptions (Inso. 14, 1. 3) TJshavadata describes himself as a iSaka NXsik. 

and the son-in-law of .Kshahnrdto Kshatrapa Nahapana (Inso.lO, 1.1) . I’<iodn-l^na Caves. 

TJshavaddta's father’s-name was Dinika (Insc. 10, 1. 1), and his wife, Biatomj, 

who (Inse. 11, 1. 1 j Inso. 13, 1. 2) calls herself the daughter - of the 

Nshaluvrdta Kshatrapa Nahapdna, was' Dakshamitrd. Ushavaddta 

made many gifts both to Brahmans and to Buddhists. He made 

steps to the river Bdrndsd, probably the Banda in Pdlanpnr; fed 

hundreds of thousands of Brahmans every year ; gave in marriage 

eight wives to Brdhmans at Frabhds or Somndth-Fdtan in Kdthidwdr; 

built rest-houses and alms-houses at Broach, Dasor in Malwa, Sopdra 

near Baasein, and Govardhana near Nasik, and also provided gardens 

and wells ; made charity ferries over the Tdpti, Ambika, B[dveri, 

Fdr, Damanganga, and Ddhdnn rivers between Snrat and Ddhdnn, 
and rest-houses and bathing-places on the river-banks; gave 32,000 
coeoanut trees in Ndrgol village near Umbargaon in Thdna to an 
order of mendicants living ' at Pinditakavada (?), Govardhana, 

Siivarnamukha (7), and Bdmknnd in Sopdra. He idso, after bathing 
- at Pushkara lake in Eajputana, gave 300,000 cows and a village 
(Insc. 10, 1. 2-6). He made the gift of a village to the Kdrle monks 
and built cave X, at Ndsik and gave a field and money for tho 
maintenance of the monks who lived in the cave. 

Prom the above it appears that tho places at which Ushavaddta 
made gifts of a hind which implies political control are nearly all 
■ on tho coast of Western India between Broach and Sopdra. Except 
the grant of a village near Kdrlc, the gifts made above tho 
Sahyfidris do not imply territorial possession or control ; and tho 
gifts made at Prabhdsa dr Somndth in South ‘Kdthidwdr and at 
Pushkara lake in Bajputdna are such as might have been givon had 
Ushavaddta visited those places as a pilgrim. Ushavaddta seems to 
have bean Nahapdna’s governor of South Gujardt and the North 
Konkan coast from Broach to Sopdra. That he was not independent 
appears from the fact that he does not call bimself king, and from 
his own statement (Insc. 10, 1. 5) .that he wont to Mdlwa at tho 
order of some one, probably Nahapdna, -whom he calls the lord, 

Ihaitaraka. ■ . ' 

The date at which Ushavaddta made Ndsik cave X. is not given 
in tho great inscription 10, but in a gi-ant made to tho cave (Inso. 12) 
three dates are given : 41 when he promised a gift -of 70,000 
Mrtsliapmas ; 4-5 when he fulfilled the promise made in 41 ; and 42 
when ho made other money grants to tho cave. As this inscription 
is in tho cave’ and recoifis grants made in connection with tho 
cavo, cave X. must ho older than the year 42. Ushavaddta must 
therefore have boon alive and old enough to govern a province 
between 41 and 45, and as during those years his father-in-law 
> was apparently living, there can have been no great difference in age 

^ between them. 

The Junuor inscription shows that in the year 46, or nearly the 
same time as Ushavaddta, Ayama who colls himself Nahapdna'js . 
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the I'outifry Wltrmi S'lpim nnd nroncli. 

//irjftrv I'viih'ara frnin Naliap'ttm'a lums is from four in t?.’S ffrto 

jv)vt.tv' i>m of irhioli tw w< ru foiintl in JIthik nml Iwo in 
Iiila? tile IviWiWvp/Ir ICitluilroju coinn^ on tko oIjutso « 8 
niirrotmdwl bj- n lrp<’n<l in In'er tlrcck rJmmcfori?, Jiko ibe'Ce. » 


fniti'i of Azfs f II.C. nO) hut inoro c--rn»[)t. On ilw rfvi'ivo, iBSf'''*'!* 
I 111' c/iniVi/o-lilco llirrolwlf'circln Bj rnboh of tlio K/it!iiawar Krlifi*!®]* 
Xaliniiritin'fl coiiH linvn nn nrroiv ni«I « Orcck IhouderlioU. 1^;® 
(lie two hyinbiiln nro Inifonils in ladinn niKl JJaktrian Wn ' w njil 
Xaiiajunn/ llm Imlo-rilli IcRontl bciu^ 
Kuhafi’iuUa^n Nahaj^ihuMi, ninl Ibo Baktro-PiUi, wWrfi i'*'®* 


llm 

Kuhafi’irtUam ^va/iaj 

corriipttil, Ilftiio ChhihunUam Nithapih.aia. 

Nnliiipdtm’a coin is luurhliko tlmt of Clinablana tlio fontitlcr cf 
KittlnViivKr ICslmfrap-i. Tlio only diffenoico is in ^ tLe ® 
wearing tlio Jiair aiul in the henddross. The hack liftir 



ipann'.i lienditress is liKO n cap. a slightly _ , 

the rnrlliian licnddri’is, with tootliliko bmiils of Jmir m l ■ 
Chnshtnnn’fl Iicaddrcss is n plain cap nnd no hair is shown in 
So far as it is visihle tho Greek Jegeud on tho obroKOof botii 
looks nlinost (ho sanio and appears to rcadliko nu[ 

iia\‘o on tho rovorso tho Baktro-Pilli legend ijith ^ 

logoud which proves that both wero Satiwps or viceroys ot roC . 
Ifing imd wore originally connected with Uppor India. At lac 
tinio thoy soom to have belonged _ to different fninihe?. 
inscriptions 10 and 12 of his son-in*lnw nnd 11 and 13 or 
daughter dcscribo Nnhnpaim ns KshahaWitn ICsbntrnpa xiatiapauh 
which may oithor uionn Ualiapfina tho ll^iatrap of an ,.',9 
named Kslinlmr/ita or Iho Kshatrnp Nahapllnn ol tho ITshahariltl 
family. On tho other hand his coin hns Jidmo 
A'o/mpfmnsn, that is. Of Idng l^hahanita Nnliap-^na. Though uj 
is not called a Kshatrapa on tho coin, ho is so called in tho iuscnp| 
tions ) whilo tho legend on tho coin makes it clear that tho ovorloi’J 
supposition cannot stand, that Kslmhanltn can hero bo morolv afl 
attributo, and is probably tho uaino of his family. The logottd oij| 

Chnshiana’s coins does not call him ’Kshaharitfsi, nnd in inBCriptioii||< 

and coins of Cliashtano's successors tho Kitthifiwtir Ksliatrapns, tliij 
title KshahavAta does not ocenr. This ovidonco seems sufficient to. 
show that Chashtana and Nahaptinn belonged to different families.} 
Tho letters on thoir coins prove that thoy were either contompoiar^ 
or separated by a very short intorvol of time, and tho legends a- ■ 
dress prove that though of difforcut families thoy wore viceroys ot 
tho same overlord, ono after tho other, or contemporary in different 
parts. Tho fact that, on Choshtana's coin his father Ghsamotious has^ 

’ ^^ongli ho is not cftllcC n Kohatrnira on liis coins, wo know from Ills Bon*inJaw’s 
and dnngYitcr-o inscriptions {10, JI, 12, ‘l3. W) ttat UakaptanTw n Ksl>atn'I“'- 
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.ho title shows that Chashtana was not an hereditary hnt an appointed 
: Kshatrapa.^ 

IToither Nahapilna’s nor Chashtana’s coins are dated. But, as 
. has been said above, three dates occur in Kdsik inscription 12 of 
JNahapdna’s soa-in-Iaw, and one in an inscription of his minister at 
!' J unnnr. At the time of all those inscriptions N ahapana was probably 
'alive./ 'The dates extend from 41 to 46, and are simply dated vasa 
that is in the year. Though there are no dates on the coins oithor of 
'Chashtana or 'of his grandson Biidraddman, Budraddman’s inscrip- 
tion on tho Gumdr rook in South Eathidwdr gives the date 72, and 
this has been shown to belong to the beginning of bis roigh.® 
,A11 Budraddman’s successors give corresponding dates both in 
'thoir coins and inscriptions. Their inscriptions also are dated 
simply nose or in ‘the year*. They are therefore probably 'dated in 
the same era as TTshavadata’s inscription. This era cannot -have 
been started by Hahapdna as it is improbable that Chasbtana 
would havo adopted an era begun by another Kshatrapa of a 
• difEorent family. Tho ora mnst therefore belong to their common 
overlord. Who this overlord was cannot bo settled until coins of 
Nahapdua and Chashtana aro found with tho Greek legend clear and 
entire. Bnt all tho Kdthidwdr Kahatrapas have adopted on thoir 
coins the Greek legend which appears on the obverse of Nahapdna’s 
coins, and this seems to be the name Yononos differently spelt. 

; Tho following evidence goes to show that Nahapdna and Ohash- 
I tana were Parthian ICshatrapas : They are called Icshatrapa which is 
tho Parthian title for governor; their coins olosoly resemble Parthian 
coins; the Indian name for Eshatrapa coins was Parnttha or 
P.irthian S/ramnas^i and Nahapana'a attribute of Eshahardto seems 
to bo a Sanskritised form of tho Parthian Kharaosta. 

' The Parthian overlord of bfahapdna and of Chashtana cannot be 
•identified. According to the present knowledge of tbo later history 
'of Parthia, which is very incomplote, Mithridates (b.C. 1 4 0) is the only 
Parthian king who is supposed to have invaded India.* The only 
name found on Indian coins which can bo compared with tho name 
of one of tho Parthian Arsacidx is Vononos, a name which appoava 
on sevei'al coins of his descendants or Bnbordinato.s. One such gold 
coin, found at Kapuredl Gadi near Pes]iiiwar,-i8 now in the writer’s 
'pj'sscssion. It is not a coin of Vononos, hut of Spalahoi-a and 
fipaladagama who appear to be tho descendants or subordinates of 
Vononos, The obvorse has tho name Vononos in Greek; tho reverse 
has no Vononos hut tho logond ‘ Of Spaladagama son of Spalaliora’ 
in Baktro-Pdli, This leaves no doubt that Spalahora and his son 


I ■ ’ Oomparo Ind. Ant. VII. 258. - " Ind. Ant. VII. 258. 

, ‘ Fiiruttlia drammas arc m&ntioncd in a aiono inscription of the twentieth SiMbdia 
I Tting Soroeshvara (1249-1260) who makes a grant oi 1G2 VtaittUa drammas. Bombay 
hGsestteer, XIV. 195. A pot found in the Konkan contained both Gadbaiyn and 
ip-snatrapa ooins, showing that tho Kshatrapa coins called P.'lruttha drammas wore 
]' ng cttirent with tho Gadhaiyas,' which were simply called drammas, f dratthn 
P^ins are also mentioned in Jain books. 

jt- 4 Gardiner’s Ceinago of Parthia in Kumismath Oriontalia; Bawlinson’s Sixth 
1 ireat Oriental Monarohy, 7S, - . 
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i 

Spak^ngnmn wero citlicr descendants of Vonones or his suliordimta'' 
iu Indin. After Spalndagamn ninny Kslintnipa inscriptions and eo© ’ 
liavo boon foand. An inhcrinti'on which I found hi Jlnthma, in 
Baklro-Pdlichnnictor, records the deposit of Buddhist relics rnintl® 
ranking of n monastery or tiangJidmna by n donghtor of 
Eiijuln. She calls herself the mother of Klininosti Tuvariija.^ J® , 
inscription mentions other contomporaiy Kshatrapas j but tkirn® . 
cannot bo dotorminod.* The iotlors on Ritjnln's coin nim on t® J 
inscription of his son iSadn appear to bo of the lime of 
and tlio title KhnraosH ranch rosoinblos the name EshaTuirats' iti^ 
possible that this prince and bis father aro of the samo dynasty 
NabapAna, and that the attribute Elinraosti orEshaharAtamay ® 
been eomolimes used as a personal name ns was the case ffi 
iSAfakanii. From the form or tho letters in his coins and insOTp ^ 
tions NahnpAnn appears to bo not mnoli later than BAjula ana »» * 
ivho ruled in tlio North-West Provinces, audit scorns proTmolo ® 
about Nnhnpfina’s time tho Eshntrnpas caino south and ove^ 
MahArAshtra and part of Western India. i 

No evidence is available to dolonnino the dales of “v. 
Sndaj tho only dated inscriptions nro those of tho Western y 
Kshatrapas, NahnpAnn and Chnsbtnnn nnd his snceessors. ins . 
cannot bo settled till more light has boon thrown on ior | 

history. This mneb sooms almost certain that uio . j 

founder of tho Kshntmpas was one Vouonos who .■ i 

Parthian king or a Parthian adventurer. Tho dote on Em .1 ' 
coins and inscriptions is of this Parthian ovorlord who p® ^ 
cstahlishod his ora after gaining some great victoiy Ja inain. ^ 
as nil known Parthian ana Eshatrapa records are 
tho only sources from which the dote of this era can be ®PP™^ , 
determined are, either tho records of dynasties who riuou 
same time ns tho EiAthiAwAr Eshatrapas, or political olinnges a 
tho tinio of tho Gupta and Volabhi kuigs. ^3 

As tho Eshatrapas wore driven from MAlwa and Sarfishtro 1^1 A' 
lator Guptas, tho date of the Gupta conquest must 
correspond with tho date of the lost of tho Eshatrapas ;unoi* 
Gupta kings the fourth Samndragnpta (about Gupta _ora^60 J 


salbjoct countries oa his Ailalialwid pillar tho uames of 
SurAshtra do not appear. Tho MAbva kings Abhira and yanu J 
and MAdraka are referred to as respecting tho Guptas, but no 

their subjects. Tho Guptas therefore did not then hold IWlwa^ J 

no coin of Samudragupta has been found either in MAlwa or ^ 
EAthiAwAr. But his son Chandragnpta VikramAditya mado^ 
expedition against MAlwa. An inscription of his finie n? 

I Importmt jnsoriptioD, vhich tho Pandit hopes to pnhlwh , 

- Tho Pandit has reooivod bam Gonomi Cunningham o coin of ICshntropi jam 
much on tlio olivorso has tbo Greek locoud * Xai'uAmta Sairapet Ariapopt ^*4^ 
the reverse tho BnktrO’Pilla legend * Ohkaimpam. Kharoxaoito^iX- Art^^aputoi^ 
oxpuuiatioii mey either ho that the Ymfxmja or prince JthnrAOsti of tho ^AtliOlxi 
insonntion aftc^ards hoe*imo a ICeji*itrfij()a and struck this coin, or, And this i| moip 
proh%i)lc, tho two ire not identic^ and Kliornoati ia only a pitronynUc or tnhai »iml 
acnniug ‘ of KhdrA<?a(*», ' Ehui aoata being Oithcr tlio name of liia father or of Jus fHUnJy 
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Udayagiri cave near Bliilsa records its consfcracfcion by a poet from 
Piltalipufcra wbo bad come to Ifdayagiri witb Ohandragapta. This 
shows that Mdlwa and with it Surdshtra^ were conquered about the 
time of Chandragnpta 11. And this is supported by a copper-plate 
of a Deccan branch of the Glapta dynasty who claim descent from 
Ohandragupta Vikraradditya of TJjjayini.* In another cavo at 
Ddayagiri is an inscription in the Gupta year 82 and this is 
approximately the dnto of the conqncst of Mdlwa by the Guptas. 
Ohandragupta’s reign ended about 96, ns it appears from an inscrip- 
tion in Garhwa twenty-five miles south-west of Allahabad that in 08 
his son Knmdragupta was reigning.* Thus, as the Guptas are 
known to have been conquering near Bbilsa in 82, allowing a few 
years for the spread of their power to Djjayini, the date of the 
Gupta conquest of the Ksbatrapas may ho estimated at Gupta 90. 

The date of Chashtana, the founder of the Kshatrapas, can ho 
approximately fixed, though it is not given on his coins. Tho 
Girndr inscription of Budi^dman, tho grandson of Chashtana, is 
dated 72 and belongs to tho beginning of his roign.'* As his coins 
are scarce the reign of Jayaddman tho father of Bndraddman was 
probably short. Estimating it at ton years tho end of Choshtana’s 
roign would come to GO of- the era to which Bndraddman’s date 
belongs, As Cbasbtana raised bimself to power as a Ksbatrapa bo 
was probably an elderly man when he began to roign. Granting 
him a reign of ten or fifteen years, the date of tho establishment of 
his power may bo estimated between 45 and 69. Assuming 45 as 
the initial date, there is up to Ksbatrapa Yisvasona, whoso coins 
are dated 221, an unbroken list of Kshntrapas lasting over 176 years. 
These kings had their capital at IJjiain, and their sway extended 
ovei' Mdlwa and over Snrdshtra where they bad a viceroy.® After 
Yisvasena (221), tho last of the unbroken line of Ksliatrapas, a 
fow coins occur. But it is not possible to make out from them a 
complete list of the later Kshatrapas, either because a full set of 
coins has not yet been found, or, and this is more probable, tbe 
series was broken by one of the political revolutions which often 
occur in a declining dynasty. As it is, tho first in this broken list 
is Budrasimha'son of Jiva^man whoso coin is dated 230. Jivdd- 
man is not called -a Ksbatrapa. The next is Bndrasimha's son 

^ ; 

, > Besides Sliandagapta’s inscription .on tho Gimllc rock, their coins show that tho 
Guptas wore mling m Kdthilwdr between tho timo of Chandragnpta U, and his 
I grandson Skandagupta. Chandragupta'e coins oro very scarce. Those of his sncccssor 
tKumilcagnpta, though rare in Gntch, are found in largo nnmbois and of various typos 
^ in ;^f^!lwilr ; while tho coins of Sfcan'dagupta ace found only in Cutoh and thoro in 
! various typos. Tho explanation of this scorns to he that Edthidwdr fell to Chandra. 

ffi in the latter part of bis roign ; that Enmdragupta loignod all bis life in 
dwilT hut did not hold Cutoh ; and that whito Skandagupta added Cutch to- 
I .his dominions and had a new typo of coino of his own current there, tho coins of 
t.'his father Knmdragupta continue to be used in EdthUwar. 

|i sMr.Hmo’s Dhdrwdrandllysore. 

Qei,(>nirC!mui!nghnm’s Boport, III. 55. General Cannbeham reads 56 and bclievos 
he 'name to he Chandragupto, bnt tho correct readings os the writer found thorn ore 
)Cnmdr.agupta and 98. ' <Ind. Ant. VII. K9. 

egudraddmon’s Girndr insoription says that he had a Fahlava viceroy in 
'tdthidwdr. Ind, Ant. Vll, 257, 263. Ptolemy (a.d. 160) calls Ujjoin tho capital of 
king Choshtana. 
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allows that tho description does not orr in including Mabendra or 
Ganidm in liis territories. Ho Malaya and iS'risaila monutomsihoff 
tLat Ilia rale stretolied aontli to Ilaisiir and Mnlabdr; that be bdo 
Aparitnta, that is the North Konkan including the Sahyddri passes, 
is proved by this and other Ndsik inscriptions, and by two inacripta 
at Earle. Asika, Snsaka, and Mndaka are tribal names. The rale or 
the Asikas, thatis the Arsaeidro or Parthians, probably extended era 
the south of Sind*; and the Snsokas, that is the iSakas of the Sa 
or Tuotchi tribes, mnst have begun making conquests at that tinie 
in Upper Indio. Tho position of the Mnndakas cannot be setM 
They wore probably neighbours of the Asikas and Susakas as tho 
throe are named together. The mention of Eukkura, Akardvaan, 
and Vidarbha shows that ffantamlpntra held Malwa and JJoror and M 
far north as the comitry between the Ganges and Jnmna. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the whole of this teiritoiy was subject to 
him ; in some oases his boast may have been justified by a oinglo 
victory, perhaps oven by an invasion unattended by victoiy. The tiura 

title to which he lays claim is that he conquered the Sakas, the 

Yavanas, and the Pahlavas, Heir mention in the inSfcriptionshow 
that these three were powerful tribes. The Gakas are known to 
have been in Western India before the time of PuZiib»ti 
Uslmvaddta calls Wmself a Saka and Nahapana his fathor'inJn*f 
probably belongod'to the same tribe. The Yavanas weroJBftktoan 
Greeks, and that there were Yavanas in the Deccan aTOoars ftoin 
the cave inscriptions, especially at Jnnnar.* The PahluTOS o 
Persians ‘must at this time have boon in Upper 
Budraddmnn’s (A.r. 16-4i) E^thidwdr viceroy was a Pablava, 
and a Hiuduiscd Pahlava dynasty reigned in ErIncM or 
about tho sixth century. The last two attributes show that oy 
exterminating the Eshahariltas GnutamJpntra increased tho 
<A his own iSldtayAhana dynasty. The only known Kshaharnta 
is Nahapitna, and’ the letters of the inscriptions of tho two 
dynasties also show that the difference is due to the writers being 
of diSerent coimtrics rather than to any difference of ttoo- 
Gautamiputra seems either to Love deprived Nahapdna himself or 
his sovereignty or to have driven away Ushavndita. There sMmS 
to be little doubt that Pufumfivi came from the east, and offiicoa tun 
power of the Eshahariltas about the end of or just after the end e 
Nahapdna’s reign. And as this victory may reasonably be 
to have taken place in PuZumavi's youth, in the tenth or twolitn 
year of his reign, Gautnmiputra’s reign would begin about five yen^ 
after 46, the last year of Nahapilna who it is probable was 
Gantamipatra would then fall about n.o. 6, and PuZum^vi from 
about B.c. 5 to A.D. 17. As Cbasbtana scorns to have ruled 
46 to 60^ of tho Eshatrapa ora, his reign will fall between d. 0 U 
and A.n. 4., This puts both of these kings about 150 years earlier 
than Ptolemy who calls Ujjain tho capital of Chashtana and Paithan 
the capital of PuZamdvi. This difficulty may be oimlainod by 
supposing that as thqy were famous Jciogs the cities continued to bO 
colled their capitals after tho close of their reigns. 

‘MeCnndlols l’<a'iplHs,l0S. ‘Areh, Sur. Separate Pamplilct,X 3S, 43, tf3. 
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The next king montionod in tlio N£sik inscription is Tajnasri 
Siltakarni Gantamiputra. Inscription 24 atNdsik is dated in Yajnasri’s 
seventh year and an inscription in Kanhori Cave LXXXI, is dated 
in his sixteenth year.' The letters of his inscription are slightly 
more modern than those of PuZnmilvi’s. Nothing in tho inscriptions 
shows in what relation Yajntwri and PufumAvi stood to each other. 
Tho coin found in tho burial-mound at Sopfira near Bnssoin shows 
that YajnasrPs father’s name was Ghatarapana. Tho Vishnu PurAn 
has two kings' betiveon Pu/umAvi and Tapasri, tho Bliftgavata 
Piiran has one, and the VAyu PnrAn has none. The namo in tho 
Bliitgavata PurAn is Medasiras.® It is nob easy to fix tho interval 
hotwoen PuIumAvi and Yainasri. The stylo of Yajnasrl’s coin and 
tho mention of a SAtakarni in RndradAman’s GimAr inscription 
support tho view that they wore contemporaries.® • Tho date 72 in 
BudradAraan’s GirnAr inscription does not belong to tho time when 
tho inscription was written, but is tho date of tho bursting of tho 
resorvoir tho repah of which is recorded in tho inscription. Tho 
work is said to have been long neglected. Tho dato of its repair may 
ho any time hoforo 100 as coma of BudradAman are found hearing 
dato 102.' Taking the repair of tho reservoir at tho latest at 95, 
that is A.D. 39, Yajnasri’s dato would bo about A.n. 34, that is 
about sGventeen years later than PulnmAvi. As his name appears on 
Yninasri’s coin, Yajnasri’s father Ghatarapana must be placed in 
the interval. But, as has been elsowhoro' shown, Ghatarapana may 
bo tho brother of PniumAvi, as Ghatarapana is called by tho same 
maternal namo, Vasithipnta or VAsishthlputra. Yajnasri would then 
bo tho nephew of PuZuraAvi. 


This ovidonco supplies materials for tho following list of tho 
iSAtavahana kings : 

(1) Simnka jSAtavdhana no. 130. 

(2) £Irish?ia, brother of W . ii.c. 110. 

(3) 5ri SAtakarni, son of 0) no. 98. 

(4) Vodisri SAtakarni, son of (3) ... . n.c.90. 

, (6) Hnkusri ond liis brother Unmiim 

SdtavAVuma,. sons ofW B.o.70. 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) Gautaimpatra B.o. C. 

(11) PuZnmAviVAsiBhthlputra B.0.5-A.D.17. 

(12) Chotampana VAsishtMpntra, 

brother of PnZninitvi(P) , .... a.i).30. 

(13) Ynjutwri SAtakarni, son of (•*) . . . A.n. 35 - a. d. 50, 


iBomlray Gazetteer, XIV. 177. 

» Tho writer attempted (Tonr. B._ B. B. A. Soo. XII. 497) to identify Jlcdsitas wit) 
iTadharmatra wheao namo oeonni in an inacrintien in Kanhori eare vytv 
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inacnptioiiB bUowb that the wm oi tho matornal namo ib not confined to tho ^AtnlcamiB 
Private individnala and oven Aliliira kings (below p. 024) oall tlicmaolvea by thei 
maternal namo. For this reason, nnlosa tlio aotual namo is found. It 'appoare nnsafi 
to attempt to idontify from a maternal namo only. 

“Jour. B. B. B, A. Soo. XYI, 303-800; Bombay Gazottcor, XIV. 332-,733. 

‘Ind, Ant.'VlI, 257-258. “Jour.B.B. B, A. Soc. XV, 818 -314.' 
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III! Ahbim dj ii:i»(y t-hit |/o im* rlnn of t li? .‘'’obyji'ln’i wi'l the Knjjy 

ivflacfcod til.' Kilwtrniww, j*ntl |vrJinj>' brid Knibiiinoir h’r t ^ 

In this cniiiicftmtiit i" worthy of imlo Uinl Vjr.uWtotn, w1i''.wi''S^ 
cWfly ro lOiiihle tluxo of (ho sini|n>si.'il Abbim 'i.i'ii? 
do>'S no(, like nil o!hor K<*hiilrftj>’i.‘i, onll Jt.'ih?ik«lu»'41 

liiitonly IvnlKiIrtijia n*; tl«mf;li Iio hn{i tin nverlord. 'Il«> ‘'P.” 
sny Hint aflcr (ho Andhra kitig.t tho Ahhjra rfyinsty riile'l. , •‘I ' t 
Tfrnrrlnti.'i of tho coin Jjchm'bt to ilio Aliliira dyns'.ty,jii« J:, 
would ha about (Iw wimo tiino nt VltivlnrantJ, naiooly Ksbatoir 
1(30 or A.i). 101, limt is lio would ho about .samity yoftw laWf 
Yiijiinwl, This agrees nuprosinintcly with llui Pnnius }?^ , 
monfion' only two Andum Icings hativoeii Yitjnn'rf 8®“ P 
Abliiras. 

Tho palcographio ovidonco givon ahoTO, Uio historic evidonco 
dcdnciblo from sovora! of tho iiisoriptious, and Hio relation of tliD_ 
enves to 0110 niiothor, onnhlo us to dolorinitio tho timo and order la 
which tho eaves woronnulo. This has tho furtlior value of throwing 
light on tho ago and tho architcclnro of other Western India caves. 

The oldest emves ai-o tho fay an a or dwolling.cavo XIS. which has 
an inscnption of tho .Siittovtihonii king Hrisuita and the e/mffyn or 
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cliapel-oaTe to the west of it. The letters of the insoriptions in 
these caves are among the oldest in and, as has been shown 
above, the dates of Krishna and Haknsri vary from n.o. 110 to 
]].c. 70. This shows that cave XIX. is the oldest cave in the group 
and that the earliest excavator on the hill, about n.c. 1 10, was a 
minister of religion of FAsik. The architecture of cave XIX. agrees 
with the view that it is the oldest cave iu the group. Its style closely 
resembles the style of the oldest dwelling-caves iu Western India such 
as the layma, near the Pitalkhora chapd and A-janta cave XII. In 
plainness and finish it may be said even to excel the two caves at 
Pitalkhora and Ajnnta. The chapel-cave XVIII. must have followed 
XIX., as it is probable that the monks would be provided with a 
residence before they were supplied with a place of worship. As a rule 
• chapels are placed in the centre of cave groups, a practice of which 
the~ separate groups at Junnar, with one or more chapels in each, 
furnish good examples. An examination of the letters of the inscrip- 
tions in the F&sik chapel-cave is somewhat confusing. Inscription 
19 wiihin the cave, which records the making of the cave, belongs to 
about B.c. 70, while inscription 20 over the doorway of the cave, 
which records a gift made to the cave, is of about b.c. 100. li 20 
were the only inscription, the chapel-cave might be regarded as 
contemporary with cave XIX, but as the letters of inscription 19 
are later, the cave must be taken to be later. The explanation of 
the thirty years' difference between inscriptions 19 and 20 is 
probably to be found in the practice of completing a cave so ihr as 
it went. Thus the doorway arch and front wore probably finished 
in B.c. 100 when inscription 20 was carved over the doorway; and 
the whole cave was finished about b.o. 70 when inscription 19 
was carved on ' the pillars inside. There is other evidence that 
insoriptions were occasionally recorded on oaves before they were 
finished.^/Atypical^instance of this practice is the chaiU/a cave in 
the Amb«a the Mdnmoda hill at Junnar, which, though 

the insid^ '^.Uimished, has in its finished veranda as many as 
eleven inscriptions recording grants to the ehaitya. Thus on both 
paleographic and historic grounds the ohapel-cave XVIII. appears 
to be a little later than cave XIX 
After XIX and the chapol-cave were completed, caves seem to 
i.'have been cut on either side as space allowed, and as far as possible 
' dose to the chapel-cave. The caves on either side of the chapel- 
cave follow in order of time. But when a specially large cave had to 
'Mbe made the rule of keeping close to the last cave had to be departed 
from and suitable places were chosen leaving blank spaces which were 
afterwards used b y the makers of smaller oaves. The arrangements 
for building cave XYII. to the west and cave XX. to the east of the 
chapel seem to date from the ma^g of the chapel-cave. Steps 
lead both to XVII. and to XX. from near the chapel-door. These 
stfps begin near the moulding over the doorway of the ehaitya, 
wnich is as long as the facade, and stretch to the door of the 
' diaitya. If, at the time of making the front of the chapel-cave. 
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Itni] «t‘! Ik -n K*ft fi*r th‘)Vi‘»!lonc;li’<'rjF)'lcrfjb '-s 

t'!iC4jn-1.4'it*r luv’i' (<5»- tt ('i«f ytiin't.'ljt r{n<vn fn^'tt tlif K'tai'L'W 

.111 of, ft' a* j>r' '‘nt, ui llti- Tiir ibr* rcaiA c 

> 'I'lii*. |itoi)'s1»{" iJi.it wlft'n till** cii.ijn'! fTsisit A”*’.."! iti'vlr, irsvf.' XvU 

ftiwl XX. AviTJ. If tjfini. 'ilii* "lat'-turc of ravi? XVil. 

tJx* jj.ii rarri'il out. It J-f'f'ii*' to liav<fv?f' 



^>ro!i’»J»lv JIn* iFiirl; i*r » isnrflKnifi* iianifj IniJnijtniihti'i. 
i>i=iKri[iiio;i nrortl" tlio luiikti)!^ of n rL'tlf-ibriiift oft (hnUfi 
itf'-fiTiii ftnili-tWi.' llmt i!h* iVTiin'liii iv.in a ftis'l oW'f- 

'rii'i! Mvo XVII. 111101* tlmti ills.' clmjK:! i- furtlicr provi'd 
fttnifttiijv. Tlii’it' «r»» ivll'i hi its* wv.it ivnll, but in tlift 
nrjiii'h ilivifli'n if I'rifin fho •bm*'!, tliwi^onlynJonji'iiaiTiS'K' iK-cc-j^ 
n'ci'*-*' ouJisit; in two iinsH i-olli? frit m n-i jiftl to bricik jolo t#-^; 
clmjK'l. _ 

Ciivft XX. innKt Jiftvc Ijcfii bftfjtin nbout the ftamo lirocn? 
XVII. or jH-rliap* n liUU' Jutcr. It** “Utt it ^ 

litiiilici! in fbo of Oftiitnrnliititni ynjuwri (fut.'ikBti-i- 


Yiijiiniri, nntl tbo 'long finio' wipt'c.ii'' that it w!»!f begun ivan ® 
XV ji. or ft tilllo Inter. ’ 

Cftvo XXr. i.<? 11 ilining'Imll or naltra. It lins no inscription, ®‘ 
tlio fact tijnt pnrl of llitr partition nrnll betivren it nnil WTO 

opiiftrontlr wit !i f lip object of not injuring WTO XX., seem, 
ftboiv that it is tbc Inter ravo of the two. - , 

In tbo row to ibe west of tlio clmpol or tSmiUja tbero “to 
largo cftVOi, X. HI, nnti I. I'bis is nppiircutly tbo oruor of i 
n.s X. nud III. Jmvo largo iii.scri[ilion3 whoso jialoogr.'P^”^.''' 
bistoricnl ondonce show timt X. is older than Hi* , *Aff 
Iftigc as X. and III. hut is niiflni.sbcd. It Iws no inscription, hat t.ie 
fact that it is bnilt where it is scorns to show that the sites of cave , 
X. and III. were already occupied. 

A comparison of the inscriptions in eaves XVHI. mid X. shou^ fba\ 
tho loiters of cavo XYII. nro older than those of cavo X.- lo P® _ , 
of nrchitcoturo also cavo XA'II. is not inferior to Cave X. Caro a • 
to tho oast of enveX. is later than X., ns n recess in its baot snojv 
that it WHS origiuolly cut so ns not to break into tho cell of cave a. ^ 
Oaves XlII. and XlV. nro broken and Imvono ni.ncription, bnt^iwv , 
fine iiniahod stylo shows that they fall in time between eaves [ 
and X. A comparison of their inscriptions shows .that wvo | 
is Inter than cavo III. XII. was probably cut in a site which nau 
foiTOorly boon loft vneant ns too small for a largo cavo. The space, 
botwoon cares XIV, and XVH. which had originally boon passCut 
over as unfit for eaves, was used in the fifth or shrth oontmy, to. 
make slirinos XV. and Xn. ' jj 

The eaves botwconX. and III. seem to lie botween thorn also in time. !' 
Jiut it can bo shown that cave IV. is older than cave III. la caves •; 
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like cave III. it is tlie rale to make two colls facing onoli other in 
the end walls of the veranda, but in tho veranda of cave III., 
instead of in the oast end wall, a cell has been ent in tho back wall, 
apparently because 'a coll in the end wall would have broken into 
cave IV. 

Cave IX. is close to tho west of cavoX. It lias no inscription ,‘bnt 
its position and the character of the work suggest that it is a Httle 
later than caye X. 


Chapter XTV. 
riaecs of Interest. 
KAsik. 

FAnda-Iicna Carca. 
Order of Gavu, 


The letters of the inscriptions in caves VI. and VII. look later than ' 
Nahapdna {b.c.40 -n.o.lO) and older thnnPniluniQvi (b.c.5-a.d.1 7). But 
tho letters of the inscription of cave VIIT. are later than PuZamfivi 
and roscinblo the letters of tho' timo of Taina-sri. It is possible that 
cave VIII. was out in a small space left vacant between caves IX. 
and VII. Oaves VII. VI. and V. are all close to ono another, which 
Buggosts that they arc of nearly the same age, and are probably all 
older than cave IV. 


Cave II. is close to the west of cave III. Tlie date in its 
inscription, the sixth year of PuZumdvi (b.o. 5 -a.d. 1 7) enables ns 
to determine that it is thirteen years earlier than cave III., which, ns 
its inscription states, was finished and given for tho use of monks in 
the nineteenth year of Pn/amdvi. Tho reason why it breaks tho 
order and does not come before cave HI., is pi’obably tbat cave III. 
being a great work was begun before tbo sixth year of PnZnmdvi 
and was not finished till his nineteenth year. 

In the row of caves towards the cast of the hill,- cave XXH. has 
nothing of interest. From its position it is probably later than cave 
XXIII. The hill face between XXII. and XXIIl. must have been 
left vacant as unfit for caves. From the remaining scnlpturo and 
older traces in its floor and ceiling, cave XXIlI. appears to have 
been made about tbo sixth century by breaking open several older 
caves. Tho ago of tho original caves cannot bo fixed. They pro- 
bably date between cave XX. (b.o. 50) and cave XXIV. (b.c. 10). 
Hie letters of tho inscriptions in cavo XXIV. show that it most 
have been mado after cavo XVII. and a littlo before ITsbavaddta’s 
cavo X. According to this ovidonoo tbo oaves may bo arranged in 
bbe following order : 

NAsm Oates : Peoeaelb Dates asv Oboee or Tnrs, 

XIX. 1J.0. 110. 

XVin. B.0, 100.70'. 


rnODADLB I>AT6. 

CAvn^i wsRT or CiiAnsL* 

OAVB xvin. 

CAvra CAST of OnArsL- 
Oavb XVIII. 

i>.a 60 

XVIT. 

XX. {Ihifrnu}. 


■ k. 

XXI. 


xin. xiY. 

XXII. 

•«« ••• 

X. 

XXia,_Ji0^a'A). 

I>0 

IX. xr. 

vn. VI. V. XII. 

JV. 

II. in. 



, . 

A.D. 40 

VIII. 

XX. <nnl9)ied}. 


I. 

A,l>.400-000 ... 

f XV. XVI. 

( It. (Altomtlona). 

1 **^™Oon9. 
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Chapter XIV. The' caves may bo divided into two grofips, one' made helveoV 

PlaceBoflnterest. '®-®:!!® probaWe ;5ate .of Krishna and a-d.40 

' date of Yajnasri iSdtafcarni, a period of 150 .ycarej the ollp' 

_ , "Ahs. belonging to tho time when Mammd enlarged cave XX; and moe , 
tadu-lena Cares, gji^ng jn images of Bnddha, when'oavell. was 

. er fjfOam. miQ made an ima^-shrme, when two new shrinea caves XV.-^ ; 

XVL'were made, w;hen an image was cut in caveXVII., Mdwhen;, 
cave XXIIL was made a large place of .worship by breafangdOW', 
the partitions, of several, older caves. ' The style of the. pite 
these additions espeoinlly in cave XXI, the -images 
Buddha, of Bodhisattvas, and of the Buddhist goddess Tdrd, 
letters of inscription 23 which record Mammd’s work, mow ™ ", 
this second group belongs approximately, to about the fifth or sffl -.^1 

' century. During this interval of 500 years nofUng seemstoW;^.! 

been done to the caves.^ In point of image worship the ° ,»i 

first group differ entirely from the cave's of the second gionp.- -’\ 
caves of the first group have no objects of 

or relic-shrines ; while those of the second group, instead mo W i i-j 
shrines, have images of Buddha, Bodhisattvas, and the goMess Jt.', 

This’showe that Se work in the .two periods must have neon ^ « 
by different sects. It is worthy of note that, about the time o .'.i 
second period (aj). 600) the Ajanta, Kanheri, and Kdrle cave 
additions like those made by the later sect at 
inscriptions of the second period in those cevos are of . 

as inscription 23 at Ndsik. Their language too is.Sansknt ii 
language of inscription 23, And Kanhon cave III. hM omouff 
additions of thie time, the Buddhist formula To dhannw} _ . 

near a relio-shrine or c/wM'iyo'ih half relief. . “ ' V "t in 

. .The worship of images of Buddha, the use of 'jj-eni 
inscriptions, and the use of the Buddhist formula, pom® to n . 
rathCT than to southern Buddhism. It tiierefore OPP?®**,, 
the fifth or sixth century after Christ northern * 

introdneed into Ajanta/Ndsik, Kanheri, and Kitrla mu i 

this must he sought in some religions change in' the inteOTi do i 

the two periods. Either on the declino of Bouthem [ 

em Buddhism at once became .predominant;, or southern 
disappeared, the oaves remained 'unused, .and 
occupied and altered by northern Buddhists^ This second 
seems the more probable as between the third and nftn co 
after Christ those territories were governed by kings wn 
staunch Shaivitos of the intolerant Fdaupato sect; Itis ppMJ ' 
at the instigation of their reb’gions teachers, the Bdsupata Jungs 
have forcibly driven out southern Buddhism, -and ■ 

their place was taken by kings eitherindiSdrent or favourably m , . > 
to Buddhism, northern Bn deists, who, were 'then floi^ b*' 
recovered the old disused plabes of worship. The Niism . 
show that Buddhism disappeared from Eiisik before. the. eie 
cerituiy, as about that time Jainds of the Digambara seot mtru 

A.O. iio, which rccDida n money gift tor moaiein® ^ 
nonha, ahova that tho envoa wore atill naed by Bnddhiai roonka; Soo ahorep. 080. / jj 
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into tlio Xtli and Xltli'caves. In caro XI. they carred images o£ 
Bisliabbadova tlio first Tirtlinnknrj of the goddess Ambikdj and of 
Vira Maniljbadrn ; and in cave X. they turned a relio-sbrine into an 
imago of Bhairava or Vira and added a similar Bhairava in the court. 
These ebanges could not bare been mado bad Buddhism been 
flourisbing at Ndsik in the elevcntti century. Later, probably 
much later, the caves seem to Lave been used either as a Mardtlin 
fort, or as dwellings by tbo Pcndbiiris. Gunpowder seems to bavo 
been freely used in breaking several of tbo caves, and an attempt 
seems to bavo boon made to store ns mnclt water ns possible. This 
attempt to store water suggests that tbo bill was used ns a fort or 
at least as 'a gathering place for bodies of men, and tbo rope-rings 
for tying horses and cattle appear to belong to this time. 

Tlio people in the neighbourhood bavo entirely forgotten that 
they aro Buddhist caves, and call them Pdndu Lena. Even Hindus 
of tbo Brdbmnnical religion, who come on pilgrimage to Ndsik, visit 
the caves ns a holy place, regarding tbo images of Buddha and the 
Bodbisnttvas as the statues of tbo five Pdndnv brothers, Yudbisb- 
tbirn, BMma, Arjuna, Nnknla, and Sabndovn, and of Krishna, 
Bhtsbma, and Kama. A Gurav of Pdtbardi village at the foot of 
tbo bill attends daily at tbo caves to servo ns a guide to visitors. 
Cave XX is occasionally used as a residenco by Vairdgis. 

The Ndsik inscriptions give an unusually largo number of names 
of countries, mountains, rivers, cities, towns, and villages. 

The countries mentioned are Dalchindpatba, Asika, Snsaka, 
Mudaka, Snratha, Kukura, Apardta, Anapa, Vidabba, Aknrdvati, and 
Malaya. Except Malaya (inse. 10, 1. 6) these names all occm* in 
inscription 2. 

Bdkhinapatlia (Sk. HaJcslitnupai/ta) occurs in lino 11 of inscription 
2, where the donor of a grant to cave HI., probably Vdsisbthiputra 
Pulumdvi, is called lord of Dakbindpnidia. Tbo word moans tbo Indian 
peninsula south of the Narbada. In bis inscription on tbo Allahabad 
pillar, Samudragupta, tbo fourth Gupta king (Gupta ora about 60 
or about A.D. 227) mentions among the kings of Daltsbindpntba 
conquered by him the kings of Kdncbi or Conjovomm, of Yengi on 
the east coast between tbo Krishna and tbo Goddvari, and of 
Petbdpur in tbo Nm-tb Oircars. The author of tbo Poriplns (a.n. 
247) calls the country to the south of Broach Dakbinnbadds and 
names Paithana and Tagara as its chief marts. And in tbo great 
Ndndgbdt inscription of King Vedisrt (no. 90) tbo Ndtavdbana 
kings, whose capital was at Paitban, are called kings of Dakhindpatha.1 

Aaika, Susalia, and Mudaha are three of tbo countries over which 
GSntamipntra is said to bavo ruled. These countries are not men- 
tioned in tbo'PurAns, or inVarfibamihir's (a.d. 500) Bribat SamhitA, 
or in any other Western India cave inscription. They appear to 
be the names of people rather then of countries. Asiko or Arsbika 
appears to correspond with Arsak or the Arsaoidro, tbo name of the 
well known Parthian rulers of Persia (b.o. 250 - A.D. 250). So late as 
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■Asll-a. 

Bttsaha, 

Mudaka, 


’ N&Djghnt inscription 1 ; McCrindlc’s Foriplusi 1Z4>126 ; NHSik inscription 2, 
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!• Jutfulvft'' or Tiioyntt* prfjkaWy tti(> AfmVJaa ffJKW 

I' ^ iihnu 1‘uritn mrottotw .n'ln inimsr {iUi'>* ond ulio’a inodto 


4W ir* « ItUHliT mu'» UwU mwn** 

Jvpri'srnfnli'rcs iimy be tlie Mfd“* I’roVably ihn countries vhts 
tliC'C ttibc'i rnW wore cnilml nftor th«n, nnd (IjouuIi it is so! 
impo itlilo that (.tnntnmSnutm did bold t\io< c pari t iuid bad conijocreS 
tliptn, Jl * eenii uinro prtib.tl)}c flint lie rlKinicd to lio f beir loril bco'i’e 
of .some imflaiojj of llieir ojnntry or wimp ^^clorJr gained over lisa- 
Seralha or iJ/sKrrttf./rji.tb'it is flip Good J/iud, is modern KdthiWr. 
tlioiwithern jmri of wliWi is i,filt kuon'ii ns Soraflj. ItisaTct; 
old mmo licinfr mctifioncd by Gn' prcit griiraninrinn rViiini in Ins 
iSilfsliiL It is (h'lSy'Kistruno of Ptolemy* (.\.ii, 150 )nndlboSnrastrc!io 
of till! Poriplns {a,i». 217).*' Tlie miflior of the Periplna ©js 
tlial its e.ipilal tvns ilinagnm, find tlmt in timt purl of the conflliT 
srpio preimrd, even iu bis tinio, memorinlR of the cipwHtionw 
Aletnndor, old (emplpsj fonudniiotis of camps, niid large ttcIIs. The 
nomo .Miusgiini nppeari to be a mtstoko for Girinngnra the old fens 
of Juttiignd, wbiofi is known to Jmvo boon Iho aipit.il of Saurl'htm 
from very cnrly tinios. It is known that Alexander did not Cono 
no fnr soiilli ns Ivittliiiiwjtr, but it is probnblo tbal after him Baktrian 
ttreola aetlled in Kdthifiwi'ir. Sih'ci* and copper coins of the 
Pnktnnn king Apollodotiis (n.c. 150) nro so oflon found at Jundgad 
llint it facoiua proonblo tbnt they woro not imported but rrero cpiieM 
in the countiy. So common wore tligy that in jator times imitations of 
them woro current in Kdthi.'twdr. It is therefore jwssiblo tliat the 
roinainB to nhicb the author rofors iii tho work of IJcrander srero 
remains of Pnkirion Greeks. TJioro is rc.sson to bolioro that until 
Jntoly tboro wore Grpok romsius nt Jundgnd. About a quarter of a 
mile to tbo north of the Itfajav’di goto in Jundgnd, close to tho iirer 
SonroKli.1, aro sorcml niina ninch coveiecl with sand. Daring some 
clearings which wore lands in 1868 nn old /mwl or reservoir was 
nnoartheu. It was bnilt of fino dressed sandstono nnd was oclan- 
^ *? ®**npm wiUi n fanciful imago or gargoyle in each of the 

eight sides, Fnrthor digging in tho reservoir discovered sevorm 
old Bculpfuics, one of thorn a broken arch covered with well oseentw 
creopers. The reservoir nnd tho sculptures looked mnoh like Greek 
work. About a hundred yards west of the site of this resorvoiij on 
tho Mt bank of tbo Sonickbd, is nmonnd nitb tho remams of an old 
tomplo. Tlio moimd was oponed about 18C6 and sovoial old sonlp- 
tures wore found. Ono of them was a well carved sandstone group 
of threo figures. In tho middlo was a colossal malo standing figure 
**' tnaoe. ^ As flio body nhovo the waist was broken it was 
diBicnlt to identify it. On oithor side of the central figure was n 
omalo figure less than life-size, one of them holding a ouiions large- 
anaieg pot. Tho whole gionp was very well coiTed and in many 

, , ^IVilson'a Edition, JV. 203, 

‘ Sarvoy of India, n 62. 

isertw. Edition. Mop S, » SIoOnnEi, 113- 116, 
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respects seemed to belong to the same time-as the BKarhat > stupa 
scnlptnree- (b.c.200).’ Besides this group there were two elephants 
beautifully carved in sandstone. There was also, a life-size female 
figure very well carved and much like the first group. -Besides 
these the Uparkot Mila or citadel of Jundgad has an old rook-cut 
well, deep and square. Steps excavated in the hollow sides of the 
well lead by three winding passages to the water’s edge. To light 
and air the passages small -windows are cut in the wails of the well. 
As the ground near the mouth of this well has been 'much out away 
and is covered with 'brushwood and earth, its original shape cannot 
■ be clearly made out. In the right wall near the enti-ance to the steps 
is a row of several niches. With what object these niches were made 
does not appear, but niches of the same Id.nd are found in the very 
old Aghad.cave at Junagad. The well is called Noghan’s well after 
Ea Noghan (a.d. 1125), a Chnddsaraa ruler of Jundgadj but to 
ordinary observation it appears a much older work and there seems 
good reason to suppose that it was made by Baktrian Greeks and is* 
one of the 'old wells’ noted in the Periplns. 

Knlcura (Sk. Eulcleura).- This country has not been identified. In 
his Xfirmachakra, Vardhamihira {a.d. 500) puts Kukknra in the 
Madhyadesh.® 

Aparata (Sk. AparoMtd], from apara wjsstem and avia end, the 
country at the western end. It corresponds closely to the present 
Eonkan.^ 

Anwpo means literally a watery or marshy land. The name 
occurs'in Eudraddman’s Girndr inscription (a.d. 16), where not to 
confound it with the common name ' marshy- country ’ it is specially 
called the Anupa country.^ Its position has not been determined. 

Fida5/ia (Sk. Vidarhha) is modern Berdr and East Ehdndesh. It 
is the country of the father of Bukmini the wife of Krishna, and 
also of the father of Damayauti, the heroine of the celebrated 
Mahabhdrat episode of Nala and Damayanti. 

Ahardvali (Sk. Alcardvanti). The two names Akara and Avanti 
also occur together in Eudraddman’s Girndr inscription [Eshatrapa 
era (about a.d. 16 ?)] which seems to show that both are parts of 
one province. Avanti is well kno-wn to be TJjjain or Wost Mfilwa. 
Akara, therefore; is probably East Mdlwa, with its capital at Vidisd, 
the modern Besnagar. Vardhamihira (a.d. 500), the celebrated 
astronomer, gives Akaravendvantaka together, of which Tend must 
be Erau, being called after - the river Vend which flows through it. 
Its modern representative is the district of Sdgara. 

. Malaya is not distinctly mentioned as the name of a country 
but of a people whom Bshavaddta wont to conquer. Ordinarily 
tho name seems to mean the people of Malaya or Malabdr, but 
considering that Bshavaddta went from Malaya to Pushkar in 


’ This group was shown to-Mr. Curtis, lato Etiurational Inspector, K.D., Bombay, 
and ho a^cd the Kaw.^b of Junigod to send it to Sir Alexander Grant, then Director 
^hlic Instruction, Bombay. It w-ns last scon ly the writer secured in Baching ready 
for transmission to Bombay. ° Bnhat Samiiito, XIV. 2. 

• Details are given in Jour. B. B. E. A. Soo. XV, 274. * Ind. -Ant. TO. 259.- 
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Chapter XIV. Enjputdna, it eeoms more likolj^ that the people of IKlvra Ste 
Places of Interest. change of va into ya is common in Western India cave 

inscriptions. ^ 

The mountains mentioned are, Hiraavat, Meni,Mandaraj Vindhj'ij 
Eiksharnt^PArij’dtmjSftliyn, Kanhngiri, Manc)m,Shr}sthdDa,Mahpj 
Mahondra, Shndgiri, and Ohnkora nil in inscription 2, and Tirariw 
in SCTCU inscriptions, inso. 2, 1. 10; insc. S, I. 12; insc, 5,1.9; 
insc. 10, 1. 3 ; inSc. 15, 1. 5 ; insc. IS, 1. 2 ; insc. 19, 1, 4, 

Himavat arc tlio Ilitndlayas ; Mem and Mandara are mythial 
mountains. All throo nro commonly used by poets ond write to 
iJlustrato the firmness and might of the rnlers whom they praise. 

Vijha (Sk. Tindhya) is the 17011 known Vindhya range k 
Contml India, which is usually regarded in Indian geograplf as 
the boundary between Northern and Southern India. 

Jtikshavat is one of the Kulaelialas or seven principal Pnrattc 
mountains.^ The following verse* appears to show that it is on tw 
banks of the Narbada : 


Klsic. 

Fantlu-Lcnn Caves, 
GiwtnApnr. 
Mountnins. 

irmofM, 


Tittdhya, 


ItiUlmnt. 


PMyitra, 


Sahya. 

Kaitiagiri. 


Macfia, 


Shilamt, 


that is, the leader of the herd named Dhnmra, tho lord of * 
hears, diinking tho {waters of &c) Narbada, lived in Eikshavat, tns 
best of monntains. 

rdrichdta (Sk. Fdriydira), one of tbe seven KnHehul^, is pw- 
bablyAmarakantakain tbe Central Erovinces, as, accordiag to m 
Matsyn Purfin, tbo Narbada ond other rivers are said to rise from it 

Sahya, another of the Kuldehalaimges, is stiJl called the Sahyddn 
range or Western Ghdts, 

Kanliagiri (Sk. Krishnagiri) are the Kanheri or SAIsetto hills, in 
which arc tho celebrated Kanheri caves. As it is so small a rang^ 
the greatest height being not more than 1650 feot above sea 
tho special mention of Nanheri seems to show that it was regardoo, 
as sacred as early as n.o.lO. 

Maelui (Sk, Hfnnc/ia}. Phe commoa uonn wancha means a bedstead. 
The suggestion may perhaps be offered that the hill Mancha here 
referred to is Efimsoj or RAm’s Bedstead, about six miles to the 
north of NAsik. 

Siniana appears to be the Prfikrit for Snstana or Snstidua, B 
is the well known Srisaila in Telinganaon the bank of the Krishna, 


^ The seven principal mountain ronaos in India mentioned in the Pazdns and 
Sanshnt dictiononce arc, Mahondra, Mamya, Sahya, SuLtimat, JXiksha, Vmdhya.and 
PdiWdtva. ' ’ Mataya Pnrdn, chap, cocin. a'Mnt^Purdn, ohnp. flxm. 

* The Agni Purin aaye , 

fwwrw II 

at h < The junction of tho Earcti ia sacred,’ Kbw hear of Skiparrata, Gauil in 
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■ Mahya is tie Malaya tango in Malnbitr famons for it.s sandnl- 
n'ood. 

V jilahendra, still known as Mnliendragiri, is near Ganjam on tlio 
Coromandel coast. Malicndra is ono of. tlio Kulnehalaa or sovon 
leading . ranges. It is oflon mentionod -in tlio Mabdblidral and 
Rdmdynn.^ 

Setagiri, porbaps Sk. Shadgiri, bas not been idontifted. In two. 
ISnda cave inscriptions* (1, 9) tbo motbor of a Eionkan cbiof 
31candapaHta is called Sddageriyn, that is belonging to Sbadgiri. 
This may porbaps bo connected with tbo Sbadgiri of this inscription. 

■ Ohakom appears to ho n bill in tbo Boccan.® 

rfranStt or Trirasmi is the namo of the bill in which tbo caves arc 
escavated. The name occurs eight times in sovon inscriptions (insc. 
2, 1. 10 ; insc. 3, 1. 12 ; insc. 5, 1. 9 [twice]; insc. 10, 1. 3 ; insc. 15, 
I. 5; insc. IS, 1. 2 ; and insc. 19, 1. 4). The earliest mention is in 
inscription 19 of about B.c. 70 ■ which records that tbo chaitya or 
cbapol-cnve was cut in tbo Tiranbu'bill. The second montion is in 
inscription 18 of about B.c. 50, where cavo XYII. is said to bo ent 
in tbo Tiranbu bill. Tbo third mention is in ITshnvaddtn's largo 
inscription (insc. 10,1. 3) of about tbo beginning of the Olnistian ora, 
wbero as tbo inscription is in Sanskrit, the Sanskrit namo Trirasmi 
^pairs for tbo first time, and tbo hill is described as being in 
Govardhana. Tbo fourth mention is in inscription 15 of tbo Almira 
king (about a.d. 104) whore also tbo Sansicrit nam.o Trirasmi 
is -given. In tbo tbrco remaining inscriptions, of about tbo 
beginning of tbo Ohiistian era, tbo namo appears os Tiraubu. This 
gives a continued montion of the namo from n.c. 50 to about tbo 
boginnihg of the second contury after Christ. Tbo name Trirasmi 
or Triple Beam of Light is difficult to explain. • It may rofa* to 
^bo tbrco solitary bills of which tbo cave bill is tbo most easterly, 
or it may have boon given to tbo cavo bill because of its perfectly' 
pyramidal or firc-tonguod shape,* V 

_ Tbo rivers mentioned aro, tbo Bdmdsd (insc. 10, 1. 1) and Bandsn 
(insc. 14, 1. 10), and tbo Ddbannkd, Damana, Ibd, Karabond, Pnrddd, 
and Tdpi (insc. 10, 1. 2). 

Bdrndsd (insc. 10, 1. 1) and Bamisa (insc. 14, 1. 10). Tbo first is 
tbo Sanskrit and tbo second thp Prdl^it namo then used and still 
current for the Bands river in PAlanpur® which appears to bo tbo only 
river of that name close to tbo places mentioned, IJsbavaddta makes 
gifts of gold and builds steps to tbo edge of tbo river. He again 
mentions those gifts in bis Kdrlo inscription. 

BdlianuJcd is tbo Ddbdnu creek near Ddbdnn, about sovoniy-oigbt 
miles north of Bombay.® 


tile form of Srt performed austerities and Harl siudto her 'Thou slinlt find tlio 
Bunremo spirit, (and) by thy name (shall it bo called] iSHparrato.’ 

A' tins IS an old story tho name seems to have boon called Afsthllna after the 
rcsidoncD of Sri who pcruirmed niistorities tlioro. 

> Cunningham’s Ancient Goocraphy, CIG. ’ Bombay Gesettcor, XI. 333, 33G, 340 , . 

s Compare Wilson's Vishnu rnrin, II. 142. * See ahovo p. 541. 

> Boinluy Gazetteer, 283. ‘ Bombay Gazetteer, XIU. 11 and XIV. G3. - 
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Chapter XI7. Damand^ is the Damanganga rirer which flows into the sea near 
Places rflntorest. Damnnj about 110 miles north of Bomhaj. The tidal wave passes 
eight i^es up the rirer below which it is not fordable.^ 

Ibd may be the modern Ambika river in South Gnjnrft. Hi 
may have been changed to Ibikdj and, as the word Ibikii 
meaning, Ambika appears to have been substituted for it in later 
times. The Ambika rises in the Bdnsdo hills and fells into ths ® 
about ten miles north of Balsdr, after a conrse of more than forty mu?** 
It is a deep stream and is tidal twelve miles from its month. ^ ^ 

Earabend is probably the Kiiveri river, a tributaiy of the ^bib ; 
which is navigable for boats of less than fifty tons near where it mWa 
the Ambika at Vaghreoh in Chikhli about thirty miles south-^t ® 
Surat. The river is called Kaldveni in the twelfth century m ^ 
Sumarprll Prabandh, which mentions that Ambada, the gras®^ j 
Kumdrapdlof Anliilvdda in North Gujardt (1148-1174), bridged | 
river and defeated the Konkan king Mallikniinna, the seventeen 
Sildhara (1156-1160).* KaWveni is a corruption of a more nn<nm., 
Karabena. Kalaveni seems to have been changed in modern t 
to Kdveri because of the likeness in sound to the name oftuosaoro 
Maisur river Kdveri. 


IflSIK. 

Pindu-Iicnn Cares. 
OsooRAPar. 

m. 


Kardbend, 


Pdrddd. ParaM is the small rivor Par near PdreK, about — , 

of Daman. It is difficult to say whether the town was callctl 
the river or the river after the town. It is tidal five miles fre® 
mouth, and when flooded is dangerous to cross.* 

Tdpi, Tipi is the well known Tdpti river which is called in the Pnrltos 

the daughter of the Sun. It is worthy of note that on 
sides of the river, about twolvo miles from its mouth, are Sumt on 
left and Bdndcr on the right bank, both of them old places. Then 
Surat is locally traced to Sftiyapura or the City of tho 
Ednder or Banner (/8Z*. ^nndnagara) is called after Banna, ^ 
'wife of the Sun. To the present day the people of Gujarat an | 
Edthidwdr worship Bannd-devi, orasthoycall her Blinder, ntsacreu- 
thread, marriage, and pregnancy ceremonies, and after the birtn t 
a son. It seems probable that the Akabaron, mentioned by tlio 
author of tho Periplus os a local mart between Broach and Soparnj 
is Arkapnra whichls the same as Silrynpuro, the words ilrka an^ 
Stirtja both meaning the sun. At tho time when it was ^ 
Arkapura it must have been a place of importance. It 
seems to have dedined until tho modem Surat, probably SurynK® 
or Sun-made, again rose to importance. 

The writer of the inscription does not seem to follow any order 
in naming these rivers as ho montions tho Tdpti after the Danuin- 
gaug.u On all the rivers, oveept on the Bands whore ho made step?, • 
Ushavaddta records that ho made charitable ferries, and all of tn^o 
rivers, except the Pdr, require tho help of a forry at least during tno 
rainy reason. It may bo noted that all tho rivers at which 
ddta ostabhshed ferries lie between Ddhdnn and Surat. TiJp_ 


' Bombay (>azote««r, IL 28 

’ Bombay Ciuettccr, XXII sac. 


' Bombay Oazclttcr. TI. 20-27. 
* Boiiiboy Coitttecr, II. 27. 
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Nnrbsida. and Jlnhi to tlionovfch nro not montioncil, nor tLo Vnitarna 
and Bnssoin crocks to tlio south, all of wliieli require the help of 
ferries more than tho rivers montionod by Usliavadiita. 

The cities and towns mentioned' in tho inscriptions nro Bhnru- 
knchhn or Broach in Gujarat (insc. 10, 1. 2), Binikata or BbnAkataka 
cantonment (insc. 3, 1. 14 ; insc. 4, 1. 1), Chcnchifia or Chichan in 
Thdua (insc. 14, 1, 3), Chhukclepa (insc. 17, 1. 2), Duhannkitnagara 
in Tfadna (insc. 14,1. 3),' Damnchika (insc. 20, 1. 1), Dnsapura or 
' Dasor in Mdlwa (insc. 10, 1. 2 ; 26-2), Ddttaniitri (insc. 13 1. 1), 
Govardhana near Niislk (insc. 3,1. 11 ; insc. 8, 1. 12 [twice] insc. 8, 
.-•‘7. 14 j insc. 4, 1. 1 j insc. 4, 1. 2 j insc. 4, 1. 6 ; insc. 4, 1. 7 ; insc. 10, 

, 1. 2j insc. 10, 1. 3 [twice] ; insc. 12, 1. 2), Kilpnra (insc. 14, 1. 4), 

, Nagar.a probably Nnsik (insc. 4, 1.9; insa 10, 1. 4), Pinditakiivada 
(insc. 10, 1.3), Pokshara or Pushkar the holy lake in K.aipnb'ina (insc. 
10,1.4), Pmbhds.a or SoinnAth Patan in Kathiawar (insc. 1 0, 1. 2), 
B.'lmntirtha in iS'orpdvaga or Sopdra (insc. 10, 1. 3), Suvnrnamnkhn 
(insc. 10, 1. 3), Ujoniya (insc. 10, 1. 4), and Vaijayanti probably 
. Bannviisi (insc. 4, 1. 1) in Kannra. 

Bhamlcadiha (insc. 10, 1. 2) or tho Sea-marsh is tho well known 
Broach, thirty miles from tho month of tho Narbada, tho Barygnm 
of tho Greeks.* Sanskrit inscriptions as Into as the fifth contuiy give 
tho namo Bharnkachohha.® Bhrigukachchha, is a later name which 
was made by Brd.bmaus and adopted by Jains. 

Bcndkalaka (insc. 4, 1. 1) is the namo of Vdsishthtputra 
I PulnmdYi’s cantonment. It appears to havo boon near Govardhana, 
as in tho inscription it is called tho ‘Bcnnkatnka of Govardhana.’ 
In inso, 3, 1. 14, occars the namo Binikatavdsnkn. Ydsnka scoins 
, to stand for cantonment* and this is probably tho same plnco as 
, Bonilkataka. Hero Ydsishthiputra Fu/arndyi says ho touched a 
; , grant made to cave III, 

' Ohcnchina (Sfc.^T^^) (insc. 14, 1. 3) is tho present Chichnnn or 
Ohinchani in the ThS'na district, about sixty miles north of Bombay. 

: It generally appears under Ibo double namo Chicban-'lYirnpiir from 
< Tdrdpur on ibo south side of tba Tdrdpur crook. The portion of tbo 
) inscription which tolls what Usbavaddta did for Chiobano is broken 
•, away. 

" Olihalcalepalca (insc. 17, 1. 2) appears as Ibo attribnlo of a donor. 
Chbdkalcpa is probably tbo name of somo city or town. 

Bahanukdnagara is tho modern Dahiinu in tho Thdna district, 
about sovonty-oight miles north of Bombay. Tho h& at tho end is an 
addition without moaning, as tho inscription is in Sanskrit. Tho 
cniTontnamo then as now was Ddbdnu. As it is specially mentioned 
as Nagara it must at that time have been a city. 

Damachiica (insc. 26, 1. 1) is an attribute of a Naka donor and 
probably refers to his place of residence, Damachi. Damaclii is 
p^orhaps Damascus in Syria, as tho namo £^aka seems to have, been 


* Bomhay Gazetteer, U. 461, SSI , SS2. ’ Ind, Ant. V. US ; VI. 11. 

* See above yp. S58, 669, 
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Piudu-Xona Cavca, 
GsooBAi’sr, . 
'jDaiajwra,' 


Dtiiildmili. . ' 


Govtidfidni, ■ 


firat applied tq'Partliians ^andParfBinn Sakas'and.aftfinrarfs'to- 
other .Scythians. Some of the Sahas seem tp have come 
by. ^e Persian Gulf and the. donor of this inscriptioft. mayhap, 
come by sea to Broach and from Broach gone to Dafapom in 
Mdiwa. . •' ■ ' ' ' ' ’ i' • - ■ ” 

’ J[)asapura (ihso, 10,-1. 2; insc. 26,,1. 2). A'Jain aathor^Heina- 
chahdra in the *tenth chapter of his booh called 
Chantra, gives a mythical story that when long Ohandnpradyole. 
went to attack Udayana throrigh^-Mdlwa he brought with him to ^ 
hmgs who encamped for the .'rainy season at a place, which afto; 

' them ,was called Dasapnia.' ' It , sooms prohablo that D.'wapiw 
was in Mdlwa, most likely in Western UAlwaj^ In later. fiaies' its 
naino seems to have been oorrapled into 'Dasora, ns a suh-ilivision 
of Brahmans in*M^wa are still called Dosords or natives ot 

Dasora.* ' . ' > / \ 

■' DantdmU{ \Sk.JDdUdmHr{i. ^OTie tet (insa 18, 1'l) has 
mitijata^ tliflt 33 an inhabitant of Daniitmiti (Sk Dattfimitn). 
donor is' also called .an. oforqAo dr northerner which Aows Um 
Pdttdmitri was a dty in Upper- Indiii. ' Pnlanjali, the great gh®; ’ 
marian coidmentator (b,c. 150), says '^Sauvird Dditdmln . 
that is the Ddttdnutri city of Sanvim, 'which shows that Dattamitn 
was a large dity in Sanvira, a province hear Sind. , - ' „ ' 

Oovadhdna • (Sk. Oovardhana) ocenra in five insoripHoas *^ 


twelve times in all It appears' to hare been of some 
during the reigns of Ifahapfina and PuZumfin. "lJBh.ivBaata (m? » i 
10, 1. 5) made a rest-honse with four verandas in -GovaTOhann, ana ■ 
Mvo (inso. 10,1.3) a grant" to the Ohamkn reclasos of Govardtoi ■ 
The same inscription stiys that tho hilHn which the caves arc cm., 
was 'within tho limits of Govardhana.' Tliongh Ndsik ' 

tho cave hill than Govardhana, the hill is hero said to * ';* 
Govardhana, probably because all the land ncar 'Jldsik.'wns t“™ - 
included in tho Govardhana sub-dirision. That Xdsik was tucJia | 
city appears from' its mention 'as Kapara in tho same iascr^tion* 1 
another inscription (insc. 12, 1. 2)' Usliavaddtn records that J 
' deposited grants of money for the use of tho cavo with two wenvw j 
guilds in Govardhana. It nppe.ara from Uiis that in hfalmpana ®' j 
time Govardhana was the political hond-qdarters as it aftenvaru \ 
was under PuZnmAvi. In the timo. of PuZiimiivi ordcra nbortt gran 
to the cave, are made lo three ministers of Govardhana, to 1 •.'‘“t*''* 
pdlita in tho oighiL'cnfli year of Pn/urmlvi; to Shnskandila t" tj* 
nineteenth year; and to Snmokn in the twenty-scoond ycar.^ tao 
Benitkntacnntoiiinont whore PaZumitvi was&uiiped in Iho eighicetnU 
year of his reign is said to bo of GovardhaDn, . which feems 
that tlio cantonment was near Govardhana. The fact that 
'nmkes n grant in inbcription 4 near (that is in the prc^ncc e J 
^imsknndiin the minister of Govardhana, supports the view Wslt 
the llendhntakn or Binikata cantdnniont was nt nr Govarillian.s. T ins 
Govanlbana is tho largo modem vilLigc of Gomtdli.'iD-Cangaint*' ^ 

l, UlnaV Ki *r: Wi i r^Ktil ay Vi I ^ Ift, « l.r« ViAMVefA i* ffxti'MU'A M 

hr tnn Viim, ‘ . 
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on tliQ riglit bank o£ tho GodAyni-i, six miles west of Ndsik, nitli 
modem louiplos a7id several flights of stops leading to the river. 
On Ike loft bunk of the river is the villngo of Juldlpnr with slops 
' 'find temples. Except several old brick foundutions ntid nn old 
enrtbon Imriul-inonndj nboiit 600 j^nrds to tlio oustj tlio romiiins nfc 
Govavdliaua belong to a Br&Urannical Icmple of nbout the cloventli 
ccutiiry. Of the Inrgo oartlion mound wliieli wns opened in Janniiry 
1883, und in which were found in nn earthen pot tho burnt bones 
of ji child, iin account Jins already been givond 

Kdpura is mentioned (inac. 12, 1. 4) ns the name of a siib-division 
■jin which, in tho village of Chikhalpadrn, a grant of cocoa-palms was 
made by TJHhavad(lt.'i. As n grant of palms is inonlioned, JOipurn 
must bo near tho coast. KApnm is also mentioned in nnothor inscrip- 
tion (insc. 14, 1. 3) though rather doubtfully. Hero also UshavaddUi 
made some cliarilnblo offering. 

Nagnra (insc. 4, 1. 9 ; inso. 1 0, 1. 4). In Inscription 4r Nagara is 
montioned in connection with the grant of a field to tho norlli-cnst 
of it. In inscription 10 it is montioned in connection with afield 
to tho north-west of it. ’J’hoso raferencos show that tho word is 
used in tho sense of tho city, probably Nfisik, ns it is tho only largo 
city in tho neighbourhood. 

NtUikk mentioned in tho two oldest inscriptions (20 and 22) in 
the caves. In inscription 20 tho people of Nitaik are dosoribed 
ns making a grant, and in 22 a cavo is described as tho gift of a 
(Sfivaninm minister of Ndsik. 

I’iiidxlaMvnda. UslmvadAla records a grant to the Chnraka 
mendicants of this place. It appears to ho a lioly placo but it has 
not boon identified. As many of tho places mentioned along with 
it are on the Gnjardt coast, north of Boinhay, this Booms tho 
proper neighhourliood in wliich to look for it. 'J’ho siiggoslion may 
' porimps ho offorod that it is an old naino for the great JCnbir-vnd or 
JCubir’s hanian truo near tho holy Shiiklntirlh, Ion miles cast of 
Broach, hooauKO tho name Kabir-vnd is called after the saint Kabir 
(a.d, 1149-]4J9 ?) and is not its old name.® 

Pohhara, tho text htis Pokshdrani (»9/s. Pushkardni) in the 
lionorifio plural, is Pushknra tho lake of that name, a well knorvii 
place of pilgrimage in Ilnjputdna six miles w'cat of Ajmir.® 

PrahMsa (inso. 10,1. 2) is tho wollknownPrabhdB-JYitanor.Somndtli- 
Pdtan on tho south const of Kdlhidwdr. It is often montioned in 
tho Mahdbhdrnla and tho Purdiis, and according to tho Mahdbhdrnta 
is tlio placo .wboro Krishna and hia Yddnvs died, lloro Ushavnddla 
favo eight wives in gift to Brdhmans. 

Pdmalirtha is a holy reservoir inSopdra ncarBnssein, about forty 
nilos north of Boinhay. Ushavaddta records a gift to Charalm, 
noridicants who' lived tjiera. 

Sorpdraga is Sopdra near Bassoin, tho Supara of Ptolomy, and 
iho Ouppara of tho Pcriplns.^ 


• Sre ftliove pi). C38-M0, ’ Borotoy Qauttcer, II, SSS-ano. 
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Chapter ZIV. SuvamamuJeha has not been identiiiod. It ninst be a liolj place 
Places oflntcrest. oii *1^® Gnjardt coast. 'D’sharaddta records a gift to 

Cliaraka moudicants Imag at this place. ^ 

Ujeniya (TJjjayini). Ubliavaduta records some charitable gift made 
to Brtlhmana of tho Ujjayini branch. The naao takes its rise from 
Ujjain tho capital of Mdlwa. 

Valjaymti (insa 3, 1. 1) is the title of an array Trhioh probably 
means of some place named Vaijaynnti. At Kdrle a slightly olto 
inscription than this sfrites that tho great Kdrle cave Tvas made bjr 
an inhabitant of Yaijayanti. Mr. Fleet has shown* that Vaijayanh^ 
was an old name of fianavdsi, tho ancient Kadnmba capital o** tho 
border of North Kdnara and Maisnr, and it is known from a Pan 
inscription, the form of whoso letters belong to about the second 
century after Christ, that at that time Banavdsi was under the role 
of Hdntipntra Ndtakonzi. 

Tho villages mentioned arc, Aparakakhadi (insc. 4, L 2), Ohikbals' 
padra (insc. 12, 1. 4), DhambhikngdmB(inse.20, 1. l),KakIiadi(in®> t 
4,1. 8), Kanhahini (insa 9,1. 2), Ndnamgola (in 3 alO,l.S),Pisajipndl^ 
(insc. 2, 1. 11), Samolipada (insc. 3, 1. 13, 14), and Sndisana(niso. o, ^ 
1-12,14). , . 

Apardlcahhadi (insa 4, 1 2) is the name of a village, a m whm 

was originally granted by Gaatamfpatra Natakarai to the Badara ; 
mendicants of cave HI. This village is also called simply »«««" » ' 
and as it fell waste (inso. 5, 1. 8) another field was given }"®tGaa 
the original field in this village. This village has not been idontine . 
Tho old name Aparakakhadi may bo with reference to some otno 1 
Kakhadi to the east of it, or if there is a mistake in tho tort it m®/ j 
be Apardkokhadi or west Kakhadi. ■ 1 

Ohikhalapadra {bxso. 12,1, 4) is the name ofavillngein the Kdp^J 

district in which 8000 cocoanut trees were granted" by Ushowlata- ^ 
From the mention of cocoannts it may be inferred that S* 

padra was on the coast. Chikhalapadrn may perhaps bo Cmkhh; 
the head-quarters of a sub-division about forty miles south of 
and not fiw from the road leading from Ndsik to Bolsdr. Pddi® 
is the Sanskrit for a village. i 

KanhaMni is called the Western Kanhahini, that is to the west rf A 
the cave hill. It has not been identified. ^ ' 

Ndtiamgola. Uishavaddta grants 32,000 cocoanut trees belonging 
to this village to Charaka recluses. As cocoanut trees are mentioned 
the village must be on the coast, and it is probably the village 0i 
Nargol in the Thdna district, four miles west of Sanjdn. It had a 
lanmng-place or bandar and was formerly prosperous though now it 
is declmmg. 

JPisdjipadaha (Sk. Ptsdefiipadraha). This village is granted for 
painting (?) cave lH., tho great dwelling-cave of tho mother of . 
Gaiitamipntra. It is meniaonod ns being to tho sonth-west of the 
cave hill. At present no village in that direction corresponds in 
name to Fisd.]ipadra. 


C/iikhdlapadra, 


Kanhahint, 


Jfdnamgota, 


Piedjijiatlala. 


* Kdnnrcso DvnMt5r» tin* « 9 
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Samalijxiila (Sk. Snhmlipndra) is a villngo" p'nntocl to oavo III. 
instead of niiotlior village which Ihc cave incntHcants rojoctcil. Tho 
villago is said to bo in tho Govnrdhann district to tho cast. It is not 
•■blear whothor this luonns on the oast limits ot fho siih-dinsion or to 
tho cast of tho town of Govnrdhann. It prahnhly was on tho cast 
border of the town of Govnrdhann, about live miles west of Niiaik. 

Swlisana (probably Sk. Stidamann). This was the villago 
rejected by the monks instead of which Samnlipndn was given. It is 
said to bo in the Govnrdhann sub-division on tho south. At present 
there is no village of that name in the neighbourhood. 

Na'ydongri, a village of 0-15 people, twelve miles north-east of 
Ndndgaon, has a railway station and n largo weekly market ot produce 
from tho Kir/im’s territories. The station tmdlc returns sliow an 
iucronso in ]).').«scngci‘s from 7507 in 1373 to 13,203 in 1860 and in 
goods from iM8 to 1370 Iona. 

Nimbtt'yat, ton miles north-west of Ndndgaon, with in 1881 n. 
, population of 13CC, was fonncrly the hcad-quartors’ of a petty divi- 
sion. Though now a small villago it has tho rcmnin.s of an old fort 
nud some olS tombs. It has a curious odigy of tho horso on which 
Iho Prophet Muhammad is said to Imvc riddon to hoavon.® 

Nipha'd, tho head-quarters of tho Niphdd snb-dirision, with in 
1881 n population of 3585, is a railway station twenty miles north- 
east of Ndsik. Besides tho ordinaiy sub-dirisional rovonuo and 
police offices tho town has n post office. Tho station traffic rotnrns 
show an increase in passengers from 10,478 in 1873 to 28,100 jn 
1880, and in goods from 5005 to 727‘1 tons. 

Point, tho capital of tho Point sUto which lapsed to Govemmonfc 
on tho death of tho late llogam in 1S78, is at prc.>-ont the hoad- 
qnarters of the Point sub-division. It lies about thirty miles north- 
west of Ndsik, on a tolerably lofty plnlcnu in tho midst of a very 
broken and wooded country, notoriously feverish and olherwiso 
unhealthy. The town itself being nearly on a level with tho top of 
tho Sahyddris, a few miles to tho cast, is less unfavourably 
regarded than the valleys. In 1881 it had a population of 2G'J'4. 
Bo.sidos tho ordinary rovonuo and police offices tho town has a post 
office and a dispensary, T1»0 dispensary which .was csfablishod in 
i 18C3 is in charge of an hospital assistant. In 1881 it had 1799 
out-door and fifteen iu-door patients against 249‘1 onl-door and 
thirty-two in-door patients in 1880. There is also a good travollora' 
bungalow prettily situated on tho edge of a deep woody ravino.® 

Pimpri Sadr-ud-din, two miles sbuth-enst of Igatimri, with 
in 1881 a population of 722, has n yearly fair or ura», hold on tho 
fourth of tho dark halt olBhddrapad (Seplombor-Octobor) iuhcuiour 
of Pir Sadr-ud-din. This fair is attended by about 10,000 persons 
who traffic to. tho amount of aljout .C400 (Its. 4000). The village 


> Tlic NiinWyat petty cliviaioti of tUlogiton Inpsod on tho dentil of the last Biia 
B.tliildur in ISriC. See nbovo p. 205. ^ 

- Mr, W. itnmsny, C.S. ’ Mr, IX. f. Sileoob, C.S. 
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Chapter XTV. has a feirly welUio-do colony of Gajar4fi Porrad VaniiSs Mostly fima 
Places of Interest Gj^kwAr’a territories ohont forty miles ii(OT-.oI 

^hmadabad/ who export rice and lend money to the caltivatorsiti 
the neighbourhood. 

PjtMPAioAos Fimpalgaon Basvant, ten mUes north-west of Niyhid, mtbrn 

Basvakt. 1881 a population of 3680, has a post office, a aubordinafo judges 
^ court, and a dispensary. The dispensary which was opened m 1879 

. is in charge of an hospital assistant. In 1881 ithad _80S5out-doot 

and thirty-three in-door patients against 7668 and 20 in 1880. 

PisoL Foot. Pisol Fopt,' in Satana, is situated abont four milos^ noilh et 
Jaykheda and two miles west of the Pisol pass which leaoM 
into KMndesb, and can, hut with difficulty, he used by carts. \ 
The fort is on a moderately high range of lulls running east ano 

. west Itisof easy ascent and of large area, and on the south-east « 

separated from the range by a deep rook-out chasm. At thofMt « 
the hill, and spreading some way up its lower sImbs, defoadofl by 
a wall of rough stones, is the small rilla^ of vddi Pisol, wno'o < 
mins show that at one time it was a place of Some ska la® ' 
main ascent to the fort lies through tho village. A stoop path kaas 
to an angle in the natural scarp. It then passes through a succes- 
sion of ordinary gateways constructed in tho crevice as tho ongio 
reaches the plateau on the top. Tho hill is well supplied witn wal®'' 
and there are numerous reservoirs at all pomts_ of too useent. 
Within the first gateway a path loads through a small opening w , 
the right, now blocked with earth and stones, along the huso o 
the natural scarp to pasture lands on tho hills beyond, wnc | 
the cattle of the tort used to graze. At the months of two d t 
reservoirs, are figures of Mahfidev’s bull, and, inside tho rcsorvwW; arc 
Kngs which are hidden except when tho water is low. The water o 
the two reservoirs, which are separated by a partition not more wn 
a foot and a half thick, stands at noticeably different levels. I"® 
natnnil scarp is imperfect, end nearly all round tho top hnS been 
strengthened by a masonry wall. Hero and there at weak points thero 
wore special defences and provision for military posts. Hiiswall 
and tho defences are now much mined. To the east, tho ridgb oit 
which the fort stands stretches for a considerable distance wtli 
only a small drop. As this is tho weak point of tho hill tlio drop 
outside the wall has been deepened by an artificial cut about Hurty 
feet deep and twenty feet across. At tho back of tho hill JS on 
outlying spur with tremendous precipices on all sides and especially 
bn tho north-west. Criminals used to bo lied Land niid foot rnu 
thrown from whero the scarp is sheerest, at a point known ns Iho 
Hobberis Leap or Ohor Kadd. 

There ore only two buildings of note in the fort,^ one an old 
mosque on tho south edge of tho precipico which is vkiblo from a 
distance below, and tho other tho ruins of a largo plensiiro-pnluce or 
Rantj-madidl. Tho old gateways arc still standing, but all d'o has^ 


»Wr. 7r,B.Cool.c, C.?. 
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boon recently doslroycdby fire. Tlio Loklmndi {rnto now at Odlnn is 
Bflid to hnvo belonged to this building and to have been removed 
when tlio fort fell into disrepair. 

Ra’insej or Udm’a Bedstead, in Dindori, about seven miles sonth 
of Dindori, and about povon miles north of Ntlsik, is nbont 3278 feet 
above sea level. In 1819 Captain Briggs ’ described RAmsoj ns 
neither so largo nor so high ns most of tho Ntlsik hills, hut not 
BO small as Hat gad. Tlio scarp w.is neither very sleep nor very high 
and if undefended the ascent was not difficult. There woro two gnto- 
wnysj ono within tho other, large hntnot so formidable ns those of 
lintgad. Tliere was less nneovered ground on tho way up to tho 
gates than in any other Kilsik fort. The works connected with tho 
g.atcs were able to give a good flanking lire at a short dist.ance from 
tliom. There was a way down by a trap-door kept co\x‘rcd with dirt 
and rubbish, called the secret road or chor~msta affording passage 
for one nt a time. All round the fort ran a wall lolorahlo in some 
places hut mostly’ indilTcrcnt. ‘Within tho fort wertf two or three 
bombproof and ammunition chambers built of stouo. The water- 
supply was ample. 

Captain Briggs left two companies of militia in tho fort, one on 
the top of tho iiill, tho other in tho villngo below. This largo party 
was left at Ramsoj that the gnm'son might always spare ninety or 
a hundred men to march after Bhils and other marauders. In the 
fort besides about a ton of grain and a small quantity of salt 
there wore eight guns, nine small cannon callodynmlmn?^, twonty-ono 
jingah, thirty copper pots, forty-one brass pots, 250 pounds of gun- 
powdoiv forty pounds of brimsloiio, forty-five pounds of lend, and 2-10 
of hemp. There were also elephant trappings, tents, carpets, and 
^•ron ware, which once had been Shivdji’s.* 

j . Tbo only roferonco to Kdmsoj which has been traced is tho notice 
that, in 1004, Auraugseb dot.achcd Blmlulb-nd-diii Khdn to reduce 
the Ndsik nud Khdiulesh forts. At Rdmsoj Shalidb-ud-din r.iiscd a 
platform of wood able to hold 500 men, and so high that tho men 
at tho top completely comnuanded tho inside of .the fort. During 
tho siogo Siamhhdji’s army arrived to relieve tho garrison and on- 
their aiTivnl Khdu Jahdn .advanced from Nfisik to liclp Blmhdb-ud-din. 
After two unsuccessful nssnuUs tho sioge was raised, and the great 
wooden platform was filled with corabnstihles, sot on fire, and 
destroyed.® During the Mardtha war of 1818 Edinsoj was one of 
tho Bovontooh strongholds which surrendered to tho English on tho. 
fall of Trimbak.® 

• About two miles north-west of Bdrasoj is Dhair or Bhorgad fort, 
3579 feet above sea level. It has an excellent quarry from which 
the stone of Kdla Bdm’s temple, tho Eapurthdln fountain, and the 


> Captain Briggs’ Boport, 20th Juno 1818, in Abmadnagar Collector's Inward Mis- 
KsUanoous File VI, 

> ‘ Elliot nud Dawson, VII. 312j Scott’s Dcecim, II. 59-CO ; Grant DiitTa ifarittluto, 

' 144 ; Arcluloncon Qoll in Bomluiy Miscollnn^, L 14. Rimsoj may bo ITasii fort near 
Kdsilc onptnrod by tho hloghal goncml Glmyista Khttn in 1033. Elliot ond Dowsou, 
VII. G2. ’ Blnckct’s Mnrdtha War, 322 note 2, 
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V i««rT Wnt..!. Captain Driggs, •nrio visited the fort in 1818, did not find it steep 
. “ ’ , nntil at the foot of the rock jvlioro it became so diflSo'nlt. tkl it 

ccJuld bo climbed only on 'all fours like a ladder. There iras one 
. fairly good gate with rained bastions.' The walls' 'vrere rnined, ‘ana ' 

' • the hill-top was remarkably steep' with no place for gr!ua;w^ 

ammunition. Tho water supply was ampl& , ~ . 

ltATA>*aAI> fOIlT, , Batangad Port, also called NMvi KiUaor the Barber’s PoitV 
stands ahont sismiles east of iVIulhcr. About half '»vay up thehillff. 
tho' chief entrance and inside tho fort are the rains of what'i^, 
onoo liavffbeon a stately oourt-honso. On tho hill sides 
eight rook-out reservoirs and om the, plateau a tcmplo of Mah4®T 
and a JIusalmAn tomb. In 1862 the fort was reported 

repair, though naturally Strong from the height and steepness of tne , 

‘■it.vvr.YA-JXTi.YA, ■ EaVIya-JaVlya are two peaks in the Chdudor range, to the i 

; of Mfirkindo which jut ont, Tldvlya on tho ‘west and 

. . east of a hill about fifteen miles north-east .of Dindon. MiflwJ. 

between the peaks is a rcserroir divided into two and called the . 

and Jamna pools. - - . , ' a'- ' 

' On the way to JAvlya is a' gate defended by two lowers, aaa m 
front of tho gate is ah’imnge of Ganpati. The .gate and the tow • 
are in mins'. The hill, was used as a fort during , 

and there are the fonndntions of several buildings, Some^arts 
tbe hill are at present u'nder tillage. ' On the ^ lower slopes are 
few Gavli and-Koli huts.®' ■ . . . • ^ . 

In IS 18, Captain-Briggs, who visited them soon after their 
. der. to tho British,® describes Rdvlya and Jdvlya te two 

* standing on a large hill, which is known as Edvlya-Javlya* . 

, were two roads to the bill, one leading from Shdndesh, th^tner 
leading from either Gnngthodi or Khfindesh, as^it struck off 
pass between tho hill and the neighbouring fort of jyfdrkinda.’ le® 

, hill was very, large, eight or nine hundred feet above the plaii^ oo“ 
with a long and easy ascent. The top. was a tableland, probahiy 
mile -and a half long and 700 to '1400 ynrds broad, from this 
*■ plateau rose two curious peaks about 1000 yards from each other. 


. • This fort is said to iiare got tho namo of Barber’s Fort froni 
cbmmAnd&nts, who was of tSo barhor caste. Govomment List o( Civil , 

® According to a local sto^ R AvJya and Jrtvlya 'ivoro two brothers, KunhiSjw cw • 
One day na they wore working in wio field Hioy saw a woman coming towards tnen « 
Each said that she was hie ^vno and the dispute waxed hot. "^Vhen the 
near they fonnd she was their sister. So ashtomed 'Were they of having callca 
sistop , their wife that'thoy mode a fire in theficld and jumping into ifc were MU 
bnmt'io death. To complete the sacrifioe the sister jumped in after Ihcm. ^ 
honourpf.this self-devotion the two^peoks and a tree sprang up., a^onometncai 
SurreyRoport for 1877-78, lOS. , 

® Rdvlya and 'Jdvlya ore probably the Rolo and Jola forts mentioned m the RWsuM 
^flmaas having siirrendcred to the Moglialforcesin 1635. Elliot and Powsooj > 11* 

In 1818 Rdvlya and Jilviya were among the seventeen /ortified plocea * 

to Colonel MoeDo^veU on the faU of Trimbak. Rlaeker^s Alarithat War, 322 
Tiotc 2, . , 

^Captain Riiiggs found a fowBliils who said they'^ore defending the pass* - 
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They were of -solid rook three or four hundred feet high and with 
almost perpendioular sides. Between the two peaks was a small 
village whose people lived by cilling the plat^u. The two forts 
could bo reached only by climbing from rook to rock. The greater 
part of the top of Jdvlya was enclosed' by a wall with one gate. 
Bikvlya had no gate and a low wall most of which was ruined. 
Places were cut on tho tops of both the forts for nrauaries and 
reservoirs. Captain Briggs found two of the Peshwo's old militia 
in each of the forts.'^' By July of the next year (1819) tho defences 
of tho two forts were destroyed by Captain MacMntosh. The 
reservoirs were filled and the steps leading to the top of Jdvlya were, 
defaced making the ascent almost impracticable.^ 

Saptash.ring'’ or the seven-horned, otherwise, but wrongly, 
called Ohattar Singh or the fonr-peaked, 4G59 feet abOTe sea level/ 
is one of the highest points in the Oh&ndor range, ft rises about 
tho centre of the range, fifteen miles north of Dindori, a bare rook 
of no considerable thickness, but about half a mile in length, some- 
what curved, highest at the ends and depressed in the centre, like 
a wall with end towers. At every tnm the appearance of the rock 
changes. Tho highest point rises over 900 feet above the plateau, 
and the rock is perpendicular on all sides but one, where it has 
crumbled away and grass ‘ has grown in the crevices. The rook 
has more peaks than one, but it seems to have no claim to the 
title seveu-peaked. The hill may be climbed from three sides j by 
a good but steep bridle road fom the north; by a very steep 
sixty-step path or sdthi pwi/rydcha mwrg on the east, formerly the 
only road used by pilgrims, but now abandoned ; and on the south by 
a steep footpath for part of the way which ends in a flight of 350 steps 
carved in the face of the rook This last is the road now commonly 
used by pilgrims and other vsitiors. In the steps figures of Earn, 
Hauuman, Eadha, aud itrishna and in one or two places a tortoise are 
carved at intervals. These steps were made 116 years ago by three 
brothers Konher, Eudriji, and &n6bndii of Nasik. At intervals along 
the ascent five insoriptious have been carved on and near the steps. 
One of the inscriptions is in Sanskrit and the others in Mardthi. 
They give the names of the three brothers, and of Qirmdji their 
father. They record that their surname was E&ydrdv and that the 
work was begun on -the first of the bright half of Jyeshtha (May- 
June) in S'alee 1690 (A.D. 1768), SareaMari Samvatsar, and finished 
on Friday the first of the bright haU of OhwUra (April) S'ake 1691 
-(a.d. 1769), Virodlii Sammtsar, At the foot of the steps the three 
brothers bnilt a temple of Devi and a rest-house and at the top a 


‘ Oiptsin Briggs’ Beport, 20th Juno 1818, in Alimadnagar Colloctot's File (hISS.}, 
VI. Inward Miscellaneoua. 

s Captain Mackintosh’s Letter, dated Indnu fort, 28th July 1810. 

‘From an account by Mr. W. Bamsay.C.S., in the Indian Antiquary, II, I61.164. 
Tho origin of this hiU, Uke that ofmany other places in the Ndsik district, is connected 
by tniditioa with Bilin. It is said that when Lakshman was wounded by Indrajit the 
son of BAran, Hanumdn was sent to bring healiiig herbs from a hill in Paradise, ThO 
SDOnkoy chief, not knowing what herbs wore required, took the hill on his shoulders 
and started for Ceylon. On the way portions of the hill kept falling and one of them 
alighting in those regions is the hill of SaptashriDg. 
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Places of Interest. platdau and from the' plateau- a - further flight of 4?2 , , 

' leads to' the fihrine of SaptashringaniviSBini Devi. ’Tho^^S stops Is 
the upper lull top jtere built about a.d, 1 71 0, before the hmr islepii . 
'by Umdbiiij wife of KhandordT Ddbhdde Talegaonkar, oae'of tkj, 
Poona chiefs whose fiumly were formerly heredita’sy- generals of fc; 
Maratha army. . ‘ - • . - - 

■ The shrine of the goddess’ is. in a'-cdvo.at'the.base.of'a slieeC 
scarp, the summit of which is the' highest point of the hijL-.W 
figure of tho goddess is about eight feet high, - carved in relief (W- 
of- the natural roclc. . It is that of an ordinaiy" woman save 'tkt sK 
has • eighteen nrms,'nme on each side, each hand gaping a diflew* ^ 
weapon. Sho wears a high crown not imh'ke the papal tiara ndo B: 
clothed'mthabodi^andarobewound round-the.waistahdlimhs. Si* 

• has a different suit on each' day of tho week and she has n bath ert? , 
day, warm, water being nsed on two days in the week. In 
. Imr is planted a red trident with the usual accompanimente of hell* j 
and latdps. A silver nosering and', necklaces" ore the’ only ornamniw. ‘ 

■ in daily nso. Her whole figure is pmnted, bright red, save tho^eye?/,.- 
which are of white porcelain.' , . '■> 

• .At the foot of the steps leading .to the -shrihe is a smaHTill>g» ’. 

consisting -of three or -four Ganli. huts, two 'dram-houses' or , 
hMnds? and three rest-houses 'forithq use of pilgrims. The P|^. 
is well supplied with water from -springs built with masouTT Bio®^ 
and with stops leading to the water, and called JIttliknnd ' 

cubits), Suryaknnd (24x16), and Datt6traya Knud. ^Besides 
thore are five, smaller re'servoirs or ' bathing-places called &rasyim - 
Knnd, Lakshmi Knnd, Tdmbul Tirth, Ambdlaya Tirth,- and Slntol* i 
Tirth. Some of.these are used for drinking, others for, bathing, ■ai' 
some for both.- . Ifear them-is a pond dedicated to. Shiv and capo; 
Sliirdlja Tirth. It is a 'email stono-built xeserroir- ,not above fcrff 
yards square and not more than four feet deepi whore thousands 
pilgrims bathe and wash their clothes; It is said to -have been hud'' 
by Umitbdi. On one side of the pond stands a Hemddpanti tempa 
of Siddheshvar Mahddev,. mostly. in Vnins bat yrith the-'dora®.®t“ 
standing, withsomo rather elaborate stone carving. - Dndor the donii 

-• Tho traCitioniil origin of the Saptoshring goddess is that in early 
world Wiis troubled by evil spirits, hmbinn Vishira’Biid Eudnipnjdoced o''J ** , 

cabined osseuco a goddess to destroy oil demons. Uio power of this goddess wa 
distiibutcd over four places Saptashring, Eolhilpar. Tnljilpurin thoJfizilnrstem.Kvw < 
and Afjitilpar. Tho SaptaeLrinc 'goddess Cill^ two ■ demon btoUiets 'Wiinos 
much diOteuIty, hutatluro named alMishisur, who h.td assumed tlie/onn ofahnusi , 
caused hofmiioh trouble. Thogoddesseut off the buffalo's head, and the 
out and flow through the rock making .m opening which may still bo seen, -i® ,'1- 

ho was slain and tlio goddess gnuicd the title of tho buffalo-dcnionkiller, 
surtnatliaat. . After this tbs eaetb was at peace, and llio ^ddess, taking bt-r abode m 
the Saptasliring cave, beenmoa favourite object of worship. ' n il 

* VrV*® two drum-houses or naodrBiIrlifii, one called Earodekar was built hy OoWi- 
rao Spinll, a rich banker of Baroda, to commemotnio tho cere of his wife, a helpw** 
onppic, whofrom trust in tlio goddess was suddenly enabled to walk up f lie stops to tne 

“spying on her hoad a pitcher of irator. An allowanec of illo a month is ajW 
pam by tliesame benefactor. The other drum-house, called Ob.-indorkar, - was hunt 
of Sindia’a, a bmikcr of Cliindor who endowed the shrine with a 
WM A thW nlloirauco of £3 10». (Ks. 351a monlli 

WaSa.Wi-dbyonoDiljiSilbebKlboofIndor.- • • - 
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stands tlie ling and outside in front of it a carved bull. Not far from 
the bathing place is a precipice known ns the Sit Kado which over- 
hangs the valley about 1200 feet ; from this rock human sacrifices aro 
said to have been formerly hurled. A kid is now the ufeual victim. 

Near the rest-house is the tomb or samddhi of DharmadoVj a chief 
of tho Dharampur state near Suratj who died here while on a visit to 
his guru a Bengal ascetic named Gnudsvilmi. The tomb is like tho 
ordinary domed temples of Mahddev and contains a ling ; it is well 
built and has some neat carvingj but the whole is much put of repair. 
Near this is a well and the - tomb of tho ascetic Gandsvami.* 
Something like a portico was added to tho shrine of tho goddoss at 
the beginning of last century by the Sdtnra commander-in-chief, 
and the present plain structure has been recently built' by tho 
chief of Yinchur. 

A large fair lasting for a week and attended by about 15,000 
pilgrims is held on tho full-moon of Ohailra (April), when goods 
worth about £200 (Rs. 2000) aro sold. On tho occasion of this fair 
the steps leading to the shrine are crowded with the sick and maimed 
who aro airried up tho hill in hopes of a cure. Barren women also go 
in numbers to make vows and gain tho gift of a child. Offerings of 
grain, flowers, cocoanuts, or mouo;^ are presented. Tho daily service 
of the goddess consists in bringing' bathing water from tho 
Snryakrind, and laying before her oSerings of rice, milk, and sugar 
boilod together' called kivir, of cakes of flour imd butter called turis, 
and of preserves. These offerings are tho property of tho Bhopa or" 
hereditary guardian of the shrine. 

Like tho top of Mnhdlaxmi in Ddhdnn the top of Saptashring is 
said to be inaccessible to ordinary mortals.^ The headman of the 
village of Burigaoh alone climbs on the April full-moon and next 
morning at sunrise is seen planting a flag. How he climbs and how 
he gets down is a mystery any attempt to piy into which, says tho 
tradition, is attended by loss of sight.® 

As the merit of the pilgrimage is believed to lie in tho labour 
endured in the ascent of tho hill, there are, for thoso who dosiro to 
Bocuro special religious merit, three other paths round tho mountain, 
one a sort of goat path round tho base of tho scarp, n second of 
greater length on the lower plateau, and a third round the base 
below. The. last which passes through tho narrow valleys which 
divide Saptashring from the rest bf tho Ohdudor range is said to bo 
nearly twenty miles in circuit. 

Opposite 'Saptashring, to tho oast, divided by a deep ravine, is 


> Gandsv&mi wag’s Bengal ascotio who lived oa the hill ahout 1730 in the time oi 

tho second Peshwa Bijirdv (1720- 1740). Ho lived in tho Kdlikn Tirtli and had many 
^sciplcB among the Mardtha nobles. One of the chief was Chbafonsing Thbico • m 
Ahhona who hnilt the K&likn and Sniya reservoirs. ° 

‘ Compare Bombay Gazottcerj XIV: 218. 

> With the help of a pair of binoculars Mr. Hairisay traced tho footsteps of tho flag, 
hearers, who wore two in -munher, during their dcsoent. In places it was meet 
difUoult, possible only for shoeless feet with a inoukoyliko hold. Tile potilons oflice ' 
of flag-planter has been filled by the same family for generations. According to tho 
local ooUef a son is never wonting, but their other childion dio young. ° 
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Chapter XIV. Uic Mnrkiuda hill. Thi>) !r said to haro Tjccn Iho nbqdo of 
Places of Interest, ^l^rkmideyn, who»o spiril I'i holicvcd to have taVeu itsdvrdliagfa- 
„ Iho »oV, whotx*, dui'injj Ilia lifciiino, lio used- to recite PiiriBsIor- 

AiTAsniiLTO. m,„]«(.n,cut t,f the Vevi, n Imdition to wbicli a romarkaliloicb 
May liti.'o given rise. ‘ . . 

IJetidea the ihiw .nllowanccs raonlionefl above, tnaTcin" in nil itJ ' 
(lt.<. 2H0) ft moiitli, the temple 1ms tlio revenues of. a village caM ; 
Clifttidahdpur which wms set apart for the eerrico of {hegoadca I?.' 
Il.'Ijjraotlie hcconil Pesliwa (1720-1710) in the timo of tlieas«® 1 

(tniidsrdnu. These fuwda are mhnini.sterOd by different agents 
there i.s also « pi»c/i'»ya( or council of (is’o who hare some control' 
over the orimuienta, rich clothes, and other iiersorial property of , 
tli(> goddess. TJie money nlTorings belong to certain famfl® o 
fi.vou abaros, while tho iiiinlstmnl reccir'ca all eatable offeringsr ‘ 1|.; 
is said tlml Chluiir.'i.singrrto Tholco, llio chief disciple of the 
ftScOlic, was n amoil chieftain who owned the Abliona potfydiTm(>aW-;i^ 
tiveiuy-lwo villages. The.so viilnge.s wore granted to his forcfntBBB ,| 
on a promise that they would figlit and put down the Mehrasi {nWj ; 
of tlio Pitngs, who always troubled pilgrims -daring tho grcni- Apn- > 
fair and plundered innclt of llio country. • Chlm(ra.siDg, mstcaa* 
following ill the waho of liis fopofntlicra, bocamo the lemler-.ot t , 
Moliva.s».s, greatly Imrossod pilgrinm, and carried away all prc'en j; 
from flic l}hQp!t.s, whom ho killed or lot go ns it snited him. lo P® . 

. stop to fbo.se di.sorder.s tho commandant of Dhodap scat ovciy yr® , 
n guard ofiifty to seventy raon. Ono year Oblrntrasingnin came m • 
the flower of his Slohvnsis, and polling tho guard to flight, dasne 
np to tho shrino, and carried olT a largo nuionat of plunder. ' 
lipon tho Dliodap commandant, Unibatnio Naik Dhor, enme oga|^ 
Chhntrnsing and was mortally wounded in a pitched b“td® 
Sbivdla)-^ Hrih. TIio BliopffS then camo to terms, with Chbotmsjnj . 
and made an agreement, whiob bears date 1 7S5 [Shak 1707), alloroa^ 
Obhttt rasing half tlio income of seventy-two holy days in tho 
Clihatrnsing’s son Dorising dying without heirs, his two widovr 
ivcro giren yearly -ponsions of £50 (Bs, 500) oach and tbe Abhou 
potty division lapsod to tho British Sovernment. Ono of the widows, _ 
KrishnAbdi, still (1S82) enjoys her pension. . _ , 

SAT.t»/, Sata'na, tho head-quarters of tho BiSgMn sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 8516, lios abont thirty miles west of ifnlcgi^- 
Besides the ordinary sub-divisional rovonub and police offices/ tno 
town has a disponsaryand a post office. Tho dispensary wlricli is 
‘charge of an hospital assistant hod in 1881 8056 ont-doorandttoty* 
tbi-oo in-door patients at a' cost of £145, .There are templ eg of 
• llahAdev, Khondoba, and M Arnti. most of which were da tK^Py 
thtiJtagg I'n i;]] q Qirn5~iind horo jinc^Bon roDPilt. A fair IB 
hold every year in Mdrgshireh (DoooSrbBi'-JanuaiyJ— ^ ' 

■ Tho iron bars in the windows of tho mdmlatdAr’s treasuiy are the. 


* Tho Bovonty-two holy days wero, torty-six Tnesdaya, tirdvoMl-moons, nine days 
n a u “? y ifixvrdtm, boiag tho first m’ao dnys of the bright half of (Sc^itewber* 

bri^t ^ swat Aprii fair the deronth to tho fifteenth of tho 
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: barrels of Arab gans or jhaih, -wbiob. wore taken from Mullier fort Chap toX lV. 

. in 1818.^ In 1665, Sotana was noticed by Tbevenot as a considerable piaccs of Interest 
to^^^l on tbe bigbroad about balf way between Surat and Auj-ang- 
. abad. At Satdna Tbevenot met tboBisbop of Heliopolis on bis way 
from Siam to Surat and France.® 

Sa’yltlieda, on fbe G-odAvari, three miles soufb ol Hbervildl 
■; railway station and ton south-west of Hiphdd, is a well built town 

■ of 2014 people belonging to the Vinchurkar. The population consists 
, chiefly of Brdhmans and traders. There are several temples on the 

banks of the Goddvari and a well built flight of stops loads to tlio 
river. The town has a post oflico and a school and is one of the 

- chief cattle markets in the district. 

i SMvar, village, about four miles south-east of Niphdd railway Suivak. 
station, has a remarkable group of memorial stones. 

Memorial stones are found all over the district and are specially JlfcmoriaJ 

- numerous near the Sahyddris. One group of unusually largo stones Stones. / 

- occurs at Oliansdlo, eight miles north-west of VaniinDindori. As a 
' rule these memorial stones vary in height from three to six feet, and 
: arc cut square generally abont a foot across. Tho faces are carved 
; with rude figures, sometimes of one or more men on horseback, 

sometimes armed with sWords. There are great varieties of figures on 
'• foot, some of them armed, and they vary in number from onp to three' 

. and even four. They occasionally hold each other’s liands. Some wear 
^ the waistoloth ; others, apparently children, ore dressed in petticoats, 

< Sometimes rude inscriptions are carved under figures. The stones 
•I sbraowhat resemble the old stones which have boon found in some_ 

! Scotch graveyards. Thepooplosay that they were raised by villagers! 

' and that they do not necessarily mark, the spot whore the dead, were 
buried or burnt. The custom seems to have prevailed among all the 
cultivating classes espeoially among Kunbis, Eolis, and Vanifiris. 

Memorial posts are also found in some places. They are of all J^cmorial 
shapes. Tbe figures are generally fewer and tho carving poorer than Posts. 
on the stone slabs. Sometimes stones and posts are found side by 
side. Both arc worsbipped and smeared with red paint on memoi’ial 
or shrdOdha days. Tbe stones are highly reverenced and preserved,., 
but the posts seem to be allowed to fall mto decay. In no cose have, 
stones or posts been found wbiob are said to mark an old battle-fidd. 

As a rule, they aro close to a village but not connected with any 
temple or holy spot. They are, always said to be memorials of 
ancestors and the practice of erecting them is said to be still observed.' 

In some of tbe western villages there are posts with a small shrine 
at the top containing an image enclosed with glass. These are not 
common nor monumental and belong to tho Bhils.® 

■ Sinnar, a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Sinnar Suwab. 
sub-division, with in 1861 a population of 7960, stands on high level 
ground, on the Bdona and Ndsik road, about seventeen miles south- 
) jt of Nfisik. It is surrounded by a mud wall part of which on tbe 

( I ’.tern side is in mins and contains but few large modern houses. 

' ' * 

t&.-J. A. Bainos, O.S. , ’yoja?®*’ V..320.. - 

Mr. W. Kamaay, 0,S; OtiinpareMr. W. F.'Siadttir, 0. S„ in M. Ant. H. SW).202. ' 
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Chapter XIV. In 1843 Sinnar hod a popnktion of 0740, and in 1872 of 10,0l{, 
Places of Interest. whom 9445 , were Hindns, SDSMusalrnSns, andfoin'Chrisfam 

o . ,, ' Tho apparent decrease of 2084 in' the 1881 censns is due to lie 

. AB, 1873 ^ i-eturns included the population- of , lie 

.neighliouring hamlets, which, though, belorrging to .tho^revenneuert 
of Sinnar, are at some distance ontsido tho municipallimitsof lie,, 
. town itself. Of the l881 total, 7363 \^ere Hindus, 525'Mnsalin®,,' 
eleven Christians, and sixty-ofie Others. . ■ - ' '' 

The earliest ' historical mention, of, .Sinnar nppenra' toiho^i^. 
Sindiner^in a copper-plate of a-d. 10691^ .According to'tJaditi®. 
Sinnar was founded' hy- a Ganli bhief, Bdo Shinguhi, perhaps Ite": 
Sennendn of tho copper-plate, about 700-year3 n^. Edo Shingnnw 
son. Edo ..Govind is believed to have built the 
outside the town on -the morth-east,' at a cost- ‘of f20,WJ,- 
(Es. 2,00,000), and called it Govindeshvar or Gondeshvar. ii. 
is a sliaiv pancMyatdna.or gtpxL^ of five temples, within S W; 
enclosure, the central- temple ' being dedicated to Shiv, ® 
the .smaller shrines' the two to the north, of tho onclosuro * 
dedicated to NdiAyan' and Gnnpati, and the two to the soptli 
the Sun and Mahdshakti. The central 'temple* though much our 
- repair, is one of the finest in this part of tho countiy, being core 
with rich 'sonlptn'ro. On the' north*weat of the town is the teiup 
ofsAieshvar, a Shaiv shrine said to have been built about ' 
It had originally ahall or sabhdmandap, all of which, except ro 
' beautifully carved pillars, . seems "to have been carried off to o 
or repair other sthictures. .The shrine, remains, but without 
-spire or shik/idr. Some -200 years later Sinnar Became the uo-ip- 
quarters of the chief o'fScer of the Emperor of Delhi in'these,par , 
and its' population gpjeatly' increased. Later still. it was j 

government of Amritrdo Doshmnkh, who was; appekted hwe • 
foiu'teen snb-divisions by tho Mogbal Emperor. In his 'time 
population of Sinnar Increased. lie 'is also said to have' built tn 
town walls and throim a masoniy dam across tho ■Tivor."_ -1“ 
-Deshmukh’s 'mansion or vdda is still the largest building m tae 
town, and contains -within its outside wall, many sejjamW 
' collections of honsts, now let to distinct femiliesrir^spocnve 
of caste.' The present head of the -family (l883) is 
■ Amritifio. About 1790, Sindher appears in.M’aratha records as “ 
head-quarters of a sub-division- in the' district of Sanganiner witu 
yearly revenue of about £2900 (Es. 29,000).® . ■ ' - - 

I Except 173 looms, chiefly for weaving robes or sddis and a few 

• silk-weavers who have come from Sangamoer,' Sinnar has no traao 

or manufacture. , ,The population is almost entirely agricultural. 

> A large area ronnd tho town is watered- by moans 'of obaunois 
connocted with one or other of tho two rivers, the Shiv and tho 'Dev - 
which unite close below the town.- It yields splendid ewps 
sugarcane, plantains, betel leaves, and rice.® , 


, 1 1°?- Ant. XI. , Sinnnr is almost invariably callccl Sinclsr by tho peasantry. 
O.S. . ,*Waringlj Mart thus. 239. ■ 

..air, u, B. Cooke, O.S. Snrvoy Superintendent's Boport, Sth October 1874. 


Mr.. 
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Besides the usual sub-divisional offices, Sinnai’ has a municipality, 
a subordinate judge’s court, a dispensary, a .post office, and two 
vernacular schools. A weekly market is hold on Sundays. Tlie 
municipality, which was established in 1860, had in 1881-82 an. 
income of £182 (Es. 1820], almost exclusively raised from a house- 
tax, and nn expenditure of £172 (Rs. 1720), most of which was spent 
in conservancy and road improvements. The dispensary,- which was 
established in 1873, is in charge of an hospital assistant, and in 1881 
had 4705 out-door and eleven in-door patients at a cost of .£136 12s. 
(Rs. 1306). Tn November 1822 forty insurgents assembled in Sinnar, 
and were joined by twenty-five more. Their leader, one Krishna 
Kuver, gave out that their object was to gain possession of the 
village of Kankari, about ton miles to the south-west of Sinnar, 
hut this was probably part of a larger scheme. All were captured 
at Kankari and on giving up- their arms and horses were released. 

Tliengoda, on the Gima, about five miles south of SaMnn, with 
in 1881 a population of 1481, has a subordinate judge’s court and a 
post office, 

Trinubak, more correctly Tiyamhak, or the three-eyed, a name 
of Mahadev, is a small but far-famed place of pilgrimage, with in 
1881 a population of 8839.^. It is a municipal town, at the base of 
an easterly spur of the Saliyadris, about twenty miles south-west of 
Msik, with which it is joined % a pnrt-gravollod part-motallod 
road built in 1871 from local funds and private contributions. Tlio 
road winds, with 'many ups and downs, past tlio precipitous 
scarps of the Anjanori range, which continues till tho semicircular 
wall of hills is reached which encloses the town of Trimbak. Below 
are the buildings of tho to-wnj then a sloping hill-side covered with 
brushwood ; then a sheer wall of rock crested with bushes, and a 
back ground of upper slopes covered with coarse grass converging 
in a ridge. On the loft, that is on the oast, aro many curiously 
shaped hills ■ split into peaks, cones, ridgos, and blocks, Tho 
ancient outline of the village of Trimbak is hrokon by cultivated 
patches which, now occupy tho sites of old houses. Tlio village- 
consists of houses with small walled gardens or courts and of irrcgulor 
rows of buildings which bore and there form a stroot. In other parts 
theroaro many large well built houses, some of thorn with richly carved 
wooden pillars and eaves. All aro on well raised plinths, and have 
deep verandas ; tho roofs are tiled and have a great pitch and far 
projecting oaves, and some of the houses have weather-boards as ‘a 
further defence from rain. The tiles are flat with tumed-up edges 
like those at Ndsik and .Poona, One line of rood is paved vath 
stone to allow Trimbakeshvar Mahddev’s car to bo dtagged in 


.. . ^ Tlio Shiv ling at Trimbak. is the ninth ol tho twelve groat linga in India. 

The others ore : AmaresUvar near ITiJam ; Bbimilsbankar on the Sahyidris about 
> thirty miles sonth-west of Junnar ; Gsotameshvar unknown j KcdUreshvar in the 
Edmidayas ; Sfah&lutl ia Ujiain ; MaUikdrjuu on the Shrishail hill in Tolingana ; 
.. Or^dr in the Narbada ; UdmeshvaT in Bdmesbvar island near Cape Comorin ; 
Semcslivar in Somndth-Pdtan in Kithidwdr ; Vai^ndth at Dovgad in tho Sdntbui 
district in Bengal ; and Vishveshrar at Bendres. Indian Antiquary, H. IS, note I,' 
n 23-82 
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Chapter ZIV. procession, and wititm the last six years most of the more frqneatcl 
Places rfinteresi paved by the municipality.* 

The 1881 census showed a population of 8839, Hindns 3631, 
Muhammadans 130, Shnlvoks sixteen, and Chiistians nina A 
large proportion at the Hindus are BrAhmans connected rrithj™ 
temples, mostly beggars orpilgrims-priests, {irniofatthya^if- Tfiiy 
also own the hereditaiy village accountantships of the neigtonnuf 
villages in Ifdsik and Igatpnri. There are five snh^nsioiis 
Tajurveda with about ISO houses, Deshasths and KonhnnMrt 
with 75 each, EAnnavs ivith five, and Karhadds with two. ilo'i « 
them are well-to-do.® Besides Brdhmans there are several 
" of traders and a Iwge number of shop-keepers. The greater part w 
the population consists of Eoli husbandmen.® 

Althoi^ it is only three miles in a direct line from the 
of the OMyddris, Trimhak is almost completely *1"** ^ 
western breezes by ' the intervening' hill, on which the nsuoy 
accessible fort of Trimbak is bnilh The fort is '(■248 foot nbovo 
level and about 1800 above the village. Towards the villnget" 
hill on which the fort stands presents at the foot a steep 
fragments of trap rock. Above the slope is a sheer, jU 

an overhanging, cliff, probably a thousand feet high, m 
northern spur is u gap called the great Yindyak Khind,* ana m i 
southern face is a clwt known as the Great Gate 
which served as the main entrance to the front. The bottom w 
basin is uneven; it is partially cultivated and m P®’”', 

swampy.® Its shut-in position and its' want of draiunge mcKO 

village of Trimbak unhealthy, and sickness, especially 
common. Cholera sometimes appears at the groat fair and f®- 
outbreaks have been voiy fatal. After several he.'iilhy s&isoas cao • 
broke oot in 1865, but tho yearly fairs wore over andlittleharaiw* 
done. Since 1865, though there has been a groat increase ’“ V 
number of pilgrims,® no serious opidomio has occurred cither at 
yearly fairs or at the great twelve-yearly gathering.® 

Tho water supply is almost entirely from ponds. There are fa ®^J 
eight ponds in and aronnd tho villngo, bnt only two of tuoni an 
considered to give good diinking water. These two aio * ' 
Visoha'pond at some distnuco from tho centre of tho town on n 
south and not much used, and tho Gangdla on tho west. * 
GangJlln is a largo pond with stone-lined b.anks, and holds a®®”" 
water to remain pure ; it is mncli used by pilgnws who, bosiia 
drawing water from it, Imtho and wash their clothes in ^ v 
pond. It is fed by springs which never show signs of failing. 
overflow of tho pond is the «onreo of tho Trimbiil: branch 
Goditvnvi, which, though not tho highest, is the .eacred ^outce. 1 
stream is led to a temple in tho middle of the nllage, whew 


JTata- Sttppiji. 


flanU^Ty C«minii>xi«n«'> Jltport fnr ISC'. 270. * Jft. Csn^y. 

CommUtirrarr'a fur ISW, 270. * Mr. li. i'. rilvnCi.. '■•n. 
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it foods a largo cnt-stdno pool, ihcKmhavarl, considered by Ilindns Chapter XIV* 
to bo a specially purifying bathing pkco. Tlio mnnioipalily clear it p2acoa ofintereat. 
. ovory If ay, but by Dccoinbor its water is again very filthy. TniMimr 

Tho wastage and lonlcngo of the Gang/iln pond flow through tho ]rahrSuppl!/. 
village iu a channel lined with ent-stono masonry, with at short 
,, intervals steps loading to tho water. 'I'ho bod of tho channel is 
. used as a dust-bin by tho people of the neighbourhood. Tho flow of 
, water runs Ioav as early as October, nnd ceases in tho hot season. 

, Iu passing through tho village tho water becomes very impure, tho 
last defiiemont being tho ashes of the dead, ns tho burning-ground 
, is only a short distance below tho town. 

During and for a short time after tho rains n small stream trickles 
from one of tho numerous fissures on the face of tho scarp of 
Trimbak hill, nnd flows from a cow’s mouth undor a small stono 
image of tho goddess, which stands in a niche, and is tho chief 
object of worship. This is held by Uio people to be tho source of y. 

tho Godavari. TJio water from tho cow’s mouth dkippeara 
mysteriously on tho hill and rc-appears in tho Kushfivart pool, and 
bonce tho superior holiness of this 'pool. Tho municipality, which 
was established in November 1866, had, iu 1881-82, an income of 
£238 and an oxpondituro of £201. Tho village contains n post 
olEco. 

Three fairs are held ovory year, two nt tho temple of Fain, 

Trimbakeshvar,* on the JfdrWi* full-moon (October- Novomber) when 
about 6000 people asscuiblo, and on MAgh vadya chaltirdashi or tho 
groat SliivanUri (hobruary-JInrch) when about 5000 people assemble, 
and ono at tho tomplo of Nivrittiiidth on tho elovcntli of the dark 
lialf of Parish (Jnnuary-Pehruary) attended by about 300i) i)eoplo 
chiefly oymbal-playors.® Trimbakoshvar’s, tho chief and most Tmpic. 

noticeable tomplo in tho village, was built by tho third Peshwa 
Bdldji Bdjirdv (1740-1760) on tho site of an older but much humbler 
shrine. Before its doora stand largo lamp-pillars or dipmdls 
furnished with numerous briinchod brackets on wliich lights nro 
placed on holidays. Nearer to tho tomplo door, undor a light nnd 
elegant carvod-stono pavilion - with ornamented roof, rests the 
great bull or Nandi.' A square outer hall or mandap of massive 
proportions, having a door on each face, stands in front of tho 
shrine. Porches with separate roofs, but with tho sumo ontablnture 


• According to a local account the origin o£ tho nacccilncaa of Trimirak wns thnt 
Brahma and Vishnu disputed about MnhCdcv, Bmlimn ridiculing luid Vislmu oxtolling 
him. - Xo settle thoic dispute they arranged that they should travel in different 
directions, Brahma in search of Mahildov’s shonlders and Vishnu in search of Mniridor’a 
toot. Xlioy agreed, if tho smeh of hath proved fruiUcss, to admit that Maliddov was 
tmiy great. Vishnu travcUod till ho wsis weary hut found nothing. Brahma 
returned with two suhomod witnosses to prove that ho had found tlio shonlders. 
Bnragcd nt this deception MahOdov cursed Brahma and said ho would have no 
followers. Brahma in rovongc forced hlahidov underground when Xrirahnk hill nt 
onco Toso 2000 foot nbavotho town. In timo n tcmplo was built to Maliddcv under 
tho title of Trimhakeshvar. Tho same story is told at length from thoSkandaBurdu 
in Kennedy’s Hindu Mytholojgy, 271-273. . 

‘ The Mvrittiniih tcmplo is said to have boon foundod by on ascetic about 700 
years agih boforo Trimbak was inhabited. 
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Chapter XIT. anflcoi*nic6 as the hall, stand oht from ih The doorways of thoporolics' 

Places of Interest, ■ c°8ped nrohes, upon carved side-poste' 

supporting a strongly projecting entablature^ above which, 
onuK, both the porches and the outer hall, nuis,a double cornice andfriKc, 

■ sculptured with elaborate minuteness. The roof is formed of slabs 

rising in stops from the architraves. Those slnhs are cumhnear 
externally; and each supports a discoid termination, the shape of 
which in every case is related to that of the doiUB which it saimonah 
Above the discoid terminations is a lotus-Iiko fimal which giVB 
what grace it may to the flattened domes of these pondeioij 
structures. The great tower of the temple covering the shriro 
rises behind the onter hall. The ground-plan is what wy he^ 
called a hrahen square, heavily and thickly huttressed. .to 
excessive solidity of appearance is given by the form 
buttresses, which spread ab the base, and j seem to root to vfhc» 
building to the ground. The face of every buttress is niched aaa 
every nioho is filled avith carved flgurcs of men and nnimab, wli 
flowers and scroll-work crowded everywhere. The far-projMiffl| 
entablature and deep cornices cast their strong shadows, and am 
to the rich and massive appeamca of the whole. Above the ccn*|^ 
rise numerons Bpirelets of the same shape' and proportions fls 
great spire, the coiucal layers of 'Which arc each surmounted m 
a carved ornament. The spire itself rises to a great heigh^ It i 
crowned with a proportionate terminal and supports a bBgtof 
gilt pot or Icalash^ Besides land assessed at &2 I8e. (Its 2») 
temple has a Government cash allowance of £1200 (11s. 13,0aW 
year, and receives offerings from pilgrims valued nfc£d00 {Ivs. ’'’yJ', 
About 1865 the Vinchnr chief presented the temple with a ganouy 
pointed oar, to be drawn by worshippers on the feir days. 

The management of the temple is in the hands of a family of 
Srdhmnns named Jogalekars. Under the Jogalekars ale four in® 
called TungArs who bvo in the temple, clean it and wnit on the 
receiving all perquisites except Ornamonts^and money which n® 
by the Jogalekars.* The god, who wears a golden mosque, is f® 
turao times a day, at eight in the morning, at eleven, and at eight at 
night, on food provided by the Jogalekars. At nine at night tho got 
is dressed and eveiy Monday ho is taken out in a palanquin. Bosioc 
the main temple there is a smaller one in tho fort winch enjoys 
a yearly Government cash allowance of £16 (Ra. l60). Oncriu 

evoiytwolvo years when, the sun enters Leo, or .iff* ja/msth,® a great 


’ Clicsson and WMdliall^s llllscdh&j*, X, 41B. 

® TJicre IS a loog^standin^ dispute betircoo tiio Tuogdrt and tbo temple 
regaiduKv these pcrooisiics. Tie X^ngdrs m'liatam that the god sliolild be nre»»s>«.a 
now clothes creiy nay, tbo soiled clothes becozning th«r property The jnanafi^ 
refuse to do this and wash the god's dotbes, ivhieh the Tangdrs do not got until tJicy 
worn out Mr. H. T. Silcock, C. S. > i » 

The legondai^* origin of the fair is, thot once Biabmi ponrod water from bifl 
enrthen pot on the fttt of Vdinas, the fifth locffmatioti of Vishan, 7 he v at«r non M 
in all airections till it was checked lir Shir wlio laid hi*» mattcdhair inihe woy» 
nier tmies TrimbnU became the rcsiaenc-o of tlio great sago Onutam JHio Ih Alunin^ 
bnng Oanga on earth tint llity m^ht bathe in hu norifuiig 
Ooedny rdrii’Mtl rant a ciia to gnre in the field Ml *tc 
c m usea to create rico for las daU^ use* Caotam tlroto ofi the cent Aod ^.ato it a 
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fflir ia held at the aource of the Goddrari.^ The fair lasts for about ChApter'SVi 

thirteen mouths and is attended by. 150^000 to 200j000 pilgrims of Interest. 

from almost all parts of India. Many shops are opened during the ■ 

fair by Ndsik shopkeepers, who sell grain, cloth, copper and brass 

vessels, and the jnuraerous articles wanted by a miscellaneous 

crowd. 

About 500 years ago, before Trimbak village was founded, pilgi^s , Pilgrims. 
had to put up at Anjaneri, and even after Trimbak became Mabited 
the inconvenience^ of a dirty zigzag road and the fear of marauding 
parties prevented" any great number of pilgrims visiting the place. 

Since the opening of the railway, and especially since a road has been 
made to Ndsikj'the number "of pUgrims haS immensely increased.® 

As a rule pilgrims do not stay for more than fourteen days. 

Some lodge in the town' where wealthy men have built caste rest- 
houses, but moat in the fields round the town. The pflgrim goes 
through the prescribed bathing and worship, and then visits the 
chief objects of holiness in and about the town. He bathes in the 
Kushavart pool® and aftei’ bathing goes to worship Trimbakeshvar 
Mahddev, but is not allowed to enter the temples unless he is 
a Brdhidan. A feast to the, temple Brdhmans completes the 
ordinoiy round of observances. ■ If the pilgrim has come to perform 
shrdddha or commemorative ceremonies he must keep several other 
observances. After shaving and throwing the shaven hair in the 
, small square G-angdla pool, the pilgrim goes to bathe in the Kushdvart 
pond. After bathing he ruokes some balls of rice if he is a Brdhman, 

-or of wheat-flour if he belongs to another caste, and performs the 
Usual ahrdddlia ceremonies, a Brdhman officiating and reciting saorod 
texts. After having gone through the ceremonies, he throws the 
balls, if of rice into a pool called the Kanchon pool, and if of wheat- 
flour- into the Qaugdla pool, and then goes to worship at Mahddev’s 
templq. 

On completing the other observances, the pilgrim goes to see the 
different objects of wo'rship, Ho first visits the source of the 
G-oddvari. Leaving the town and passing west to the' foot of tho ■ 


blow with a stick from which It died. AnxiouB to eleonso himsolf from the sin o£ 
oow-kiUing the sago bs^ao to perform corcmonica and to propitiate Slohidcv. 
The god, ^cased with his penance, released Ganga from his mattou Iiair andstrilcing 
her against a. stone gave her leave to go down on .earth. As the water was coming 
dowm the sago Gautama gave it a circular motion b; turning it round with a blade of 
hidi grass ; thus arose the hiishamrt or iiisli-tumod pool. 'As this happened when 
the sun was in the aodiae'nl sign of Leo, a special fair is hdd once in every twelve 
years when the sun enters that sign. The date of tho descent of the river from tiro 
Trirahak or, as itls locally called, BrahmAdri hhl, is given as Saturday the tenth day 
of tho bright half of JUdgli (January-Fehruary) in tho tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, 
during tho ora of king Mdirdhita, after two hundrod Hronsand yo.™ of tho iCrita or 
first cycle had passed. Comparo Kennedy's Hittdn Mythology, 2d6 - 2oS. 

’ So well known is this fair that the word Goddvari is ordinarily used in Unjardt 
for tho numeral twelve. 

= It is .computed that about i2S0,000 pilgrimB visited Trimbak during the last 
Simhasih which lasted from tho 13tli of September 1872 to the llth of Oc&hcr 1^3. 
The railway returns show for Hdsik {toad stationin 1873 a total of 284,761 passongera 
against 118,189 in ISC3 and 151,380 in 1878. 

“ Bathuig in the Kushivart pool moy go on for days, but on tho firat' day tho 
pilgrim must give all his clothes to his priest or upddhga. 
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liill he finds a fiiglit of steps bnilt by Karatnsi Ha^sraj, a DcIi 
Lohdna of Bombay, the same Vho built the steps wMcIi leai 
to the Elepbanta Cares and the large temple near the Bycidlii 
railway station in Bombay. These steps, 700 in number, lead rigtt 
Up the bill. They are Trell built of masonry and 'cement, araefan a 
easy slope, and hare protecting walls, on either side. There is a 
space in the middle so that pilgrims go up by one side and comadoira 
by the other. At the top to the left is a broad platform proteclei 
by a retaining, wall. From tbe back of this platform, which is a 
sheer cliff about 800 foot high, water drips and flows through astow 
cow’s mouth into a small reserroir. A priest constantly atteum 
and dresses the cow’s head with leaves and flowers. Close bju 
a shrine of Devi. 'To the west of the platform n path mas ate 
the biU-sido to Corakhnitth’s cave, where lives a much rospoctca 
Kdhphata Gosdvi. The platform" commands o striking wv-, 
Below lies Trimhak town with its temples and sacred bathing, 
places.-' Across the plain winds the thin silvery streak of 
Goditvari flowing between high banks for about four mi'les.^ Agains^ 
the horizon stand the heights of Saptashrlng (4659), and ® 
hand rises the flnejiillof Anjaneri (4295) surmounted by a rockfisc'^ 
a crouoliing lion. . 

On the plain, between- Trimbak and Anjaneri, are a monMte 
or math and a .pond called the Praydg iirth where the NirbSw > 
Goad vis live.' It was from this monastery that the procession w 
naked ascetics used to walk to the JEoshfirart reservoir in Trimbas 
village. The men walked three abreast -with banners flying a®** 
gold and silver trumpets blowing, while crowds' looked on ® ■ 
admiration. Besides the Kirbdnis other wandering ascetics come 
fi;om all parts of India to the great twelve-yearly fair. These 
aro Niranjinis, Habdnis, Dddsis old and new, Kanphotds, nw 
NirmiUds. Except the Nirmiilds all these classes are -worshippers 0* 
Shiv and have each a math. The Nirmdlos aro Sikhs and Vaishnavs. 


Thoujjh the groat 1872 fair passed without a crime of importance 
earlier festivals were often scenes of riot and bloodshed. Jh 1^37, 
notwithstanding the presence of four companies of a Native regbaont, 
there iras a serious disturbance. In 1861 quairels arose between 
the Nirbdnis and Uddsis, ns the Dddsis imitated the Nirbinis ana 
stripped themselves naked to walk in procession and bathe in the 
Kushdrart, pool. The Nirbims said “they alone ha'd the right to 
bathe naked and that other oacetics ought to wear a cloth round the 
waist. Tho dispute ended in a flght in which sticks and stones ivero 
fi'eoly used. In 1872 thirty-seven of tho Bhil guard from five 
neighbouring treasuries were collected to make tho necessary police 
arrangements. The chief danger of a riot was from ilio 'rivalry of 
the different classes of ascetics, each of whom wished to have 


.. It « at f ho vilt,^ of Chahon, ohoitt Cvo mitesio tho north^caat of Triinbaki 
xu.it tlie nroruniOTesanj- considerable bizo. Ithero joiub tho Kikn irli/oh ris"i in 
jiSa ^”P“thcatnj of hiUx west of IVunbak. This is the real eoarce of tlw Ocdlrari 
T Tninbafc luaach fa dt)' tV Janoao’, Mr, II. 
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tlioir procession on tlio oponinp dny. It wns nrrangecl tlmt rnch 
procession should inovo at a different tinio of the day. One bond 
of NirniAli GosAvis from the PonjAb, who visited Trimbnk for tho 
first time, were prevented entering the temple and wei-c maltreated 
by some Trimbak Brahmans who were arrested and punished. Tho 
Udasi GosAvis from Upper India made gi*rat efforts to bo allowed 
to hold their naked procession, but strict orders were issued and no 
attempt was made. 

Trimbak fort, which is 4248 feet abovo tho sea, is described in 
1818 as on n scarp so high and inaccessible ns to be impregnable 
by any array or artillery however numerous or well served. Tho 
hill was ton miles round tho base and about four miles round 
the top. Tho scarp, which voriod in height from two to four 
hundred feet of porpondicnlnr rook, surrounded the hill in cvei^'part, 
leaving no points except two gateways. Tho chief gntoa ay through 
which tho garrison received their stores and provisions was on 
tho south.' Tho north gateway was only a single gttlc, tho 
passage to which was by narrow steps cut out of the rock, and wide 
enough for only one person at a time.- This passage was cut four to 
six feet in tho rook, and had nearly 300 steps, each furnished with 
side grooves or niches. 'J’heso grooves woro required to hold on by, ns 
at half way up and after, it was hazardous to look buck down tho cliff 
which had COO to 700 foot of a sheer drop. Tho top was surmounted 
by a building -through which a six-feet wide pnssngo wound about 
twenty feet in tho rock. Tho mouth was prelected by a double 
gateway, from winch tho further ascent was through a Imtchwny. 
These svinding stairs wore covered by tho huiliHng whose beams 
crossed the stairs overhead, and which, if knocked down, would only 
add strength to the place by burying tho passage gateway. 'Iho 
head of this passage was defended by two towers connected by n 
curtain, in which was tho gateway. Tho height of tho hill was not 
BO ^at on tho north as on tho south side, but it rose more abruptly 
and tho ascent was steeper. Besides tho gatewjiys there were a few 
towers and works on different parts of tho hill, but their position 
did not seoin to have been chosen with a view to increase tho 
strength of the fortress. Tho ranEnzincs and almost all tho houses 
of the garrison wove cut in tho rock. At Uio foot of tho scarp, and 
at a short distance from tho passage lending to tho north goto, was 
an old villngo in ruins. 

Trimbak with Ndsik is said to have heen governed by a brother 
of Edmohandra (1271 - 1308) tho fifth of tho Devgiri Yddavs.® 
In tho Musalrndn histories of tho Deccan, Trimbak is always 
coupled with Ndsik, and it is still the practice to speak of tho 
two places as Nilsik-Trimbak, Tho earliest known mention of 
Trimbak is in 1G29, in tho third year of Shdh Jehiln’s reign when 


’ LaTto s Sieges, S9. Tlio ontrnneo to tho sooth-west was hy a Jarge and well built 
gatoowy, with recesses one withm tho other for a distance of abont 300 vaHs Td 
uichning in ita _ pruioipal and last gateway to a nook or anglu fanned of two 
projecting ntocipiecs of tho hilj, complctoly Beenring this gatoway from anv oreef of 
, nrbUeiy h'rom the tops and battlcinonts^ of the gatoway nil aU"wlMo ( r4 
impossiWoapdhopdoss, MaWltha and Pcndhilri Si^mary, 17 s. 

_ Lake 8 Sieges, 78, * IVflMn’s Mackcazic'Cblkctiou (Jad Ed.) 87, ^ 
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a force of 8000 liorso was senfc'to 'conquer Nfsik, Trimbak, aal , 
San^mner.^ In 1638 mention is made tliat-tlio Almadungamr - 
Nizamslidhi commandant of Trimbak fort offered bis service to tlio 
Moghala.® In 1635 a force of 8000 men was sent against the fori 
of Junnar, -San^mner, Iftfaik, and Trimbak.^ In-lC36, after hi 
defeat at Miihuli, Sbdhji agreed to deliver Trimbak fprtalong'wil 
Tringalvddi, Harish'obandragad^ and otbera, to Ilan Zamdn, th 
MogSal general.^ About 1680 Trimbak (Tirmok) is mentioned as. 
aub-division of Snngamner which was a district of Aurangabad.-^ 
manuscript quoted by Orme^ apparently of Mogbal times, describe 
tbo river Ganga as coming from the Ronkan ■'bills on whicli Tinral 
is built, passing through the middle of the Sangamner distriot fonj 
, miles' (20 Aoa) to Giilshanabad or Ndsik. ITumbers of Hindns from 
most distant parts are said to come every year to Trimbak to nitM 
on the day the sun enters the sign of the Scorpion. - Every t™™ 
yoar the multitude was much greater and some came on 
of the year. The pilgrim tax yielded a large sum and belong » 
the commandant of Trimbak fort. Tire rook out of which the has? 
springs had, been fashioned into a cow's month.® In 1682 Aurnngse^ 
generals advanced from Aurangabad to N&ik-Tirmek, ncart 
source of the river , Ganga, and their detachments reduced sorrffl 
posts on detached hills.® In' 1684 one of Sambhriji's'gonerms 2 *'® 
leave to go with the troops under his command to bathe in the 
at ISrdsik-Tirmek, as according to their belief every Mpratha Tf 
bonnd to wash at least once a year in -the Ganga, and in prefora 
at Ndsik-Tirmek.^ In 1716 Shfihn demanded that the MogW 
should restore Trimbak fort to the MarAthfe.® The demand 
refused and the fort seems to have remained with' the 
1720 when the whole of ithiindesh passed to the Nizam.® j 
the fort was captured by Kolis,’®. but the Nkdm recovered it 
held it till 1752 when it was taken by a Mnr/ltha oflioor.” In 1 ' 
Tieffenthaler mentions Trimbak ns a good fort on -tbo bankpi tuo 
GedAvari.’® In 1767 Trimbak is mentioned as part of tbotornWJy 
which Mildhavrav Poshwa agreed to give to his undo Raghunatn 
B4o.“ In a revenue statement, prepared from Ufardthn' recorus.ol, 
about 1790, Trimbak is onterod as a sub-division in tho Sangamner . 
distriot yielding £848 (Rs. 8482}.'® 


WGPO KfU.IV aui VO IVUIUU. MJACaUU * 

MoDowelPs force. Marcliug from ^dsik on tLo 22nd of i 
Colonel IMoDowell’s detachment halted half way to Trimbak, wlnio | 


During tho Mawitha war of 1818 Trimbak, Esljdbair, andll^e^o® i 
WA the • only Ndsik forts which offered resisiauco to Colone 


1 Hliot nnd Dowaon, TU. 10, II. = Oront Paffs MflniHi.1s, 40. 

* Slliot and nenrson, VII. BS. 

* Elliot and Don-son, 60 ; Grant DnfTs Mnrttliis, 02. 

* MSS. iiuotcd in Ormo's Historical Fragments, 28Ji-2S6,^ 

* Orme’s Historical Fragments, 113, ^ Orroe’s nistorical ■rVagmanp'*^'’' 

* Grant Dnfl’s Mnrttlids, 197. * Grant Duff’s JIaritliils, 200, m 

” Trouraotions Bombay Geographical Society, I. 213. 

" Grant DiilTs Mariithiis, 27a 
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tlio engineers went ahead to reconnoitre nnd summon the tort to Chapter XIV. 
.surrender. As the party appronohed Iho vilhigo of Trimh.ik tho Places oTlntcrcst. 
enemy loft it and opened fire from tho guns on tho north side of 
tho fort which wore numorous nnd well served. They afterwards Teimkak i-out. 

.made a sally on the party but waits at onco. driven back. Tho *''/<•, WXS. 
'samo evening a roconnaisanco was made of the south gateway which 
was on tho other sido of tho fort and at .a considorahlo distanco 
from tho villogo. The commanding engineer Lientonant Davies 
, recommended an attack on tho north gate.* The plan of nlfack was 
to silonco tho fire of the enemy’s guns, parliciilnvly those which bore 
' on tho mined village, and for this purpose to erect a batlei-y for tho 
heavy ordnance at tho iiorthcru side of tho bottom of tho hill, then 

• to occupy and form a lodgment in tho vdllagc at tho foot of tins 
north gate, to erect a battery in the village for four sis-poundors 
to batter tho gateway, and thence to carry tho guns up to the 
gateway by hand ns had been dono at Kiijdliair fort. At tho .short 
distanco of about 100 yards it was hoped that the tou’ors and 
‘ curkams of tho gateway might be demolished, and llmt tho troops 
[rtiight advance to storm the breach under cover of tho lire of tho 

V batlorios nnd of mnskotry from tlio post in tho village. At all 
- events, it was hoped that a lodgment so iminodiately under tho 
gateway would alarm tho garrison nnd induce them to surrender. 

To out off from tho onoray all hope of o.scapo by tho south sido, 

; .and to distract thoir attention, two six-poundors nnd a howilzor 
wore dolaohod and ostahlishod as high up tho hill nnd ns near to 
the south gate as tho nature of tho ground allowed. 

;; Tlio attack began on tho 23rd. At eight in tho morning the 
I r detachment took its ground before the fort, nnd tho whole of tlio 
' ; intrenching tools and materials collected for tho siege were enn’iod 
.j I into the village to tho place chosen for tho engineer’s store. At 
four in Iho evening a detachment of fifty Europeans, fifty irrogulaT,s, 

,;;iand 150 horse with two six-poundors, matched from camp to take a 
position opposite tho south gateway. With them was a working party 
; under an oHicor of engineers, consisting of n small detail of sappers 
: and miners, thirty pioneers, and fifty littcr-boarovB, provided with forty 
■: wicker-cages or gabions and 2000 sand hags. A battery for tho two 
six-poundors and a place of arms for tho troops were prepared 
, during the night, and one of tho mins was carried up and placed in 
^ battery. For tho operations on the north side a working party was 
- got ready of half tho corps of sappers and minors, fifty Europeans, 

; 100 litter-bearers, and about 100 ioBcars. As soon as it was dusk, tho 
battery and place of arms were laid out, and when it grow dark tho 


> Th« rc-isona for tho on^ccr's clinlco woro, that aUhoiigli tho ntcont to tho 
north goto was moro diflicult tlioil to the louth gate, there was hut one line of irorks 
to destroy, a point of great consc^uoneo, os tho detaohmont had only sis-pouudors 
with which to cfTect a urcach, as it was imposi^Ic to carry lioavjcr guns up the liillu 
on cither side. A second reason w.'is iho advantage olTorcd by the village cf Trim. 
bak and other mined villages at tho foot of the scarp in conrtraeting baUcrios nnd 
giving cover to tho tro^s. A third reason was that tlio road loading to tho south side 
of the fort w.ss impnioticiiblc for guns, nud tho wells on tliat side had been poisoned. ■ ' 
Iisko’s Sieges, 09 .106, ‘ > 

n 23-83 
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Chapter XIT, working party advanced and began opernHons.* At twdio 
HarfiH lifTtitoraat *^0 relief for the working party arrived in the tfonobosj coasUar; 

of the remaining half of the sappers and minors, fifty sep>p, -ib-" 
ii^BAK yonr. pioneers^ anfl 200 littor-bearora. Owing to the rocky natart d tte 
Siege, ISIS, ground it was necessary to carry the earth for the hatlory tom * 
distance. It was deemed therefore advisable not to lolicro tlw ow 
working party bnt to keep both at work, and thus, by great lawcfi 
the works were finished a little before daylight, and fourhenvygas j 
two eight-inch mortars and two oight-inch iiowitzor^, vrcjo got 
battery. During the night the enemy fired occasionally on j 
working party from their different guns, hut no casiialtioa occura. ^ 

On the 24th the battery opened at daylight and with great dfjtt 
so that in three hoars nil the enemy’s guns were silcnc^i, aa^ 
was found on reCbnnoitring that tlioy had left thb rjiacn 
This indticod tho commanding officer to attempt a lodmnent tlic^ ‘ 
midday instead of waiting till night ns had originally been 
The woildng® and covering® parties for tlu's service were 
to parade at noon in rear of the work. From some misconocp “ 
of orders tho covering party advnncod tbroo qnarlcrs of an r. 
before tho time ordered and before the Vorking party 
and instead of remaining quiet nndor cover of tho walls , 'f,! 
they attempted to force tho gateway and tho bluff rock -00 icvi 
perpondicnlnr height. ' , 

Tho enemy opened a very heavy fire of jin^’als, 
matchlocks, and rolled largo stones on tho nsFOihmt*!. . 

working party arrived they tried in vain to cstobliah thomtoi ■ 
At tho same time the British battery discontinued firing 
artillerymen were worn out by twelve hours’ iurcesmif 
tho working parly wore forced to I’ctiro with loss bolnwltiiov. 

. of tho Tillogo whoro they remninod till night when a battery 
six-poundcis ttos completed. During tho afternoon of the ' 
tho enemy, iancying from the desperate enterprise of that r*ior»<^i 
that an nlfompt had really hren intended by (ho nnirow P'®'**' 
and boliomg that neither rooks, walls, nor nrtillwy rouH 
their assailants, lowered one of their number by a jsrpe, who, 
iritliin hail, called out (hat tho commandant pas w’iiling 
with Colonol hfoDowell. The usual demand of the f 
anenra was made and refused. About six in the wotnmg 
24lh, a Jamiidiir of tho garrison came down, nad (erni 
arranged for the Burrouder of the place, the garri'-on beiniT nJiowr' 


’ Vofortn.’iat' tv, Uioi'rcimdos wWfli tliis wrrk wn iotn «t } " I ■ V *J‘ !<t 
TU’i. afon Imli.a Wow t},«. vliiJi tof-filsltit sail" •'* 
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to rotivo witli tlifir arms and privnlc proptrlj'. In Oio conr/io of Chaptc^XIV. 
tlio day lIiQ Ran'ison turned out. 'I'lu-rn wcin .'d)oiil 5;ij ineti, flacks of Tnt'ijrcJlf 
Kaipnla and Mar.-itbiis with a fow Sidia or Aby; ‘inwn'! it ^Yft^ , .r j»p,. 
arnfngcd tbnl tboy sbonid loavo by (b« t«ntli R.ito, l>«i m well ' 

.bad it boon senired insido by Jicapa of stowH that they wcru not ’ . ; • 

jtblo to clerrr n way for Ilioiaaolvi'S hi'frtro llit*cc in the 

afternoon. M’itbin the foit wore found twenty-fi \'0 piecoh of ordimnt'*;, 
from a tbiriy*tlirec down lo a ono-imunder, njlli n finfliriency of 
ammunition.* The loss iu taking this imporiaat forlrc -s mnoimUal 
to (birlecn Kuropeana and nine natives, inehnling two (ftiiccr.'s. 

This loss was small, but Ibo atato to wbicli the heavy j/nii'; and 
their carriagc.s was reduced was n serinus jnc'invenieace, Tliew 
' wore no means of repbicing them. The siaoc of |jill-forl“s was ^nirti* 
cnlarly destmelive lo gun-ejirriagr-p. Ts> trivo lh‘s pieci'a ssinieient 
olov.ntion it svas necessary to sink the trails Into lli'c ground, Wber*) 
this, as at Trimbak, was impractic.aWo from tho rocky s ite of tlio 
ballory, tho wheels had to ho rait-tal on f.and*bflg‘!. 

Tlio full of Trimbak so alarmed (ho romiiiundantM of the oilier 
forts that sixteen strong places sarrcndcred witlumt r(*si>'l;$n(’''.* Tho 
occupation of so many forts caii''ed nmiotw ombarrai-' ini'nl, Kt> 
regular troops could bo spared, and irri'gidaia raised fur tin: ]mfp'’'-e 
were nuworthy of trust. The temporary «'-o of irrcgnlatti voahl not, 

■ ho avoided. At the same time application was made to Krigadier. 

General IJovotou for more JJnttve Infiuitty, who orden'd (wo 
' companies of tho accond hntfalioni of tho JUth Kvipmciit lo join 
' from ddhm with all eximdition.** 

Two months after the sarcondor of Trimbak feri, Trimbakji 
iicuglia tried lo rotoke it by 6arjwi''o. Only a few- nien of tlm l"i(fi 
Sladra-s A'ative Infantry, romainnded by a Siibhi'diir, had been left 
in tho fortress. One jnoriiing the seutrir.s at the jun-lli {rule were 
asked lo admit a band of pilgrims wrlii» wished to worsliip the 
source of Iho Ogdavari. They woro ndmitlod without Ma-]iieion. 

Betoro all of the parly had onlercd oiio of them attnclmd thaecnti-y. 


’ On cxammini; llipir guM tiro nrlillcry oT Hk" «nfmv wan jint ftmtnl iro luerliiitiiio 
lu tlicir iimotice rccined to ohow. Hn-cial riwlti Uiftt'tnul Ik-’ii t.imigUt ftom I).-mron 
in till) timo dt tins Moghul govi>riimfnlwcrp Ijing nlimn. SJ/ron'ot tin'?'- WIhk fillH 
with (0010 j)Ow<kr, iviOiOuln turo or miy other fctopjror, \un> rundown wRii tlm 
nannl charge otjiowdcr, ;niu\ fired on the ItiitMi. Tlic gun K4V« a ihnihlr nixot, ni 
Uic ulicll Imrat tlio snomvtit it Irft the inuule. The ar'Ailanta vnnhl m>L luinginn 
what was tho cause ot the donhlo reiHirt ae lliey woro never nhle (o see n liiw the shot 
fltmek or what hrcaine of it. Tiro mouth of tho gun wan lorn lo nirtes, Summary 
^taritha ami I'eiulhari IVnra, ifil, 

■ Tlieso aiatcen placen were, AchU) Aliimnt or Ivatln, llalinLi, llliSrhargaiJ, 
Ghargart, ifarisk llatgad, Kaiitra, Knknihair, Kaiihina, Kiwnat, >t*rkintla, Itilturoj. 
' Kivlya Jilvlya, Tiingiilvildi, and Vilghira.^ AH these tortn were vkiU-dand rciiofti’il 
' onhy CaiiLainllriggaimnicdialolyariertlieiranmiidcr. Atniuunilimi and atonw word 
found in iHiiInkargad, Kantr:i,mmseJ, and Vsglicm. Ahinadnngiir Collector’a W.SS, 
like VI, Inward Miacclliineous. 

• ’Blackor’a Martllin War, fi3].323. Tho gitna nscil in tho redneliiin of TrimliaU 
fort ivero, two iron cightron.pnandoni and two iron twelve. jumndi'm, tight fix- 

[ jiDiindcra, two oightdiicli and two five and nlmtf ineli inoi't.ami two ciglit.iiirh ntid 
' twofivoanda half inch howitzers. Tho nmmniiitian ex]«-nded w.ia Cfii eightccii- 
' ponnd shot, sixty-six twclvo-iiouiid allot, U1 ciglit-iiich shells, .tO (ivo antfa half 

• incIi'slicUs, and £200 }>annila of gnn|)ow(lcT. Tiie stores «bcd were SOW! e.'imt.h.i"ff 
f!00 gahioiia, and 00 fascines. LiUo'e Sieges, lOS'lCC. 
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Xaimbak Fort, 


Chapter ZIV. who, at the cost of his life, succeeded in closing the gates. The 
Maces of Interest, godson, immediately alarmed, overpowered the few who had* 
gained admittance, and the rest of tho pilgrims, in the narrow 
flight of steps loa«ding to the north gate, amfered severely from 
stones dropped on them from ahovo.^ j. 

The Brdhmana of Trimbak played a seditions part daring theP 
1857 mutinies. At their inslagation a party of Bhils and Thfitois 
attacked the Trimbak treasury on the night of tho 5fb of Dccente 
1857, and some of the men who took part in the ming M 
themselves in the hills round Tkimbak. The hiUs were searohw 
and among the men who were made prisoners a Thflmr namM 
Pdndn aolcnowledged his share in tho outbreak and stated that ho 
and his people had risen under tho advice of a Trimhak Biwman^ 
whom, he said, he knew by sight and could j)oint out. Anotwr ol ^ 
tho prisoners confirmed this story and promised to 
Brahman. Mr. Chapman, tho civil officer in charge of the distn^'j 
who knew that the rising and attack on Trimbak had been or|pniOT 1 
by Brahmans, had brought all tho Brdhnjans of Trimbak ^ i 
camp and ranged thorn in rows, but no one bad come'forwamto j 
identify tbo leading conspirators. Panda was called and toM 
examine tbo rows of Brdhmans and find out whether the ““”,2 
had advised his people to revolt was among thorn. • 

doivn tho line and stopping before a Brahman, whose moo w® , 
muffled, asked that the cloth might be taken away, and on sec^ ; 
his face said that ho was one of the Brilbrnans who had peraua 
the Thdkurs to attack Trimbak. Then the other Tbiiknr who aw 
confessed, was called in, and walking down tho lino ®i 

tho same BrJthman. Next morning this Brahman was tried, foua 
guilty, condemned to death, and hanged.- 
Tringalva'di Fort, 2893 feet above the sea, stands sixmd® 
north-west of Igatpnri and four miles noi’th of the Thai pass. 

•was visited by Captain Briggs in 1818: He found the path np m i 
lower part of tho hill long and easy. The scarp of the rock was 1 
low and a flight of good steps led up its face. There was a sooontt | 
approach on the other side of the hill but it was purposely stopp^ 
ivitb stones and earth.® In 1636 Tringalviiffi fort is mentionco 
among tho places which Shiihliji, iSluvfiji's father after hia 
at Mdhnli in Thdna was forced to make over to the Mogha>®* 
Tringalvadi is one of idio sixteen fortified places which snrronde^ 
to the British on the fall of Ikimbak in April 1818.® Tringal™ 
has sovoral caves and a ruined temple of Brahmadev with a SanskriB 
inscription doted A.i>. 1344 1266),® 

Va'ghera, about twenty-threemiles north-west of Nisik and about 
ten miles north of Trimbak, is a fort and bill stationj_3812 feet 
above sea level. It differs from mostNdsik hill-forts in its waving 
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niac^ciVi MimUlia War, 3Ut! uotc 2. 
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mi conicnl Bliape, ana 1« bcintj atmosl. n« covcrrf wUlj p^l'S fsc p! Chapt« ^IV. 
on tlio wusl, wliero is iivi'iy blcM) ' Uptan wlto pjAt.joflnt'K 

visilcaVngliera in ISIS, rodo wlUinul iliflnnilty Jothf fwt o. tiif' xk^.-tr^x 
ecnrp, whora were a few liott.tra oecnpiptl l»y pari of ttie gam"*.n. 

Tlio way «p <lic scavp wna ntcep nml dinicuU. It iffi t»j two 

i'tolorable gateways Iho onlerof wliieb bail l)n-.tioii>!. The awal'T- 
supply in (he fort was nuiplo. niero wan no want of (1mloh|'‘l lint'! 
for the garrison, but llirrc wens no Innnbprarrfh far ftmnianltem or 
provisions.® Vfiitlicni is otig of tiio sixU*oii forttfii^tl ploc-'* v.liio}i 
snrrcntlered to (Joloncl McDowell ’« force on (he fall of iriinbal: 
in April ISIS.'' When it was (alwn it Imd n hirfpj qiinutliy of 
ammunition and stores.* 

• Vani, Unrlcon miles north of Dindori and;ibontthrr<‘ milea ronlh 
ottho Saptashring hill, was once tbc ltead-<iuitrlc« n! n {k’IIv 
dirision. In ISSi it Jiad n popniatinn of Slf’, chitlly Intder.! njol 
Br.'lhmnu.s. 

• Tlio cavlioFt mention of Vani is a*'. Van in a ropppr-phil*', ihalcd 
A.D. OuO, of the lluslilrakut.a king Govinda 111.'' The old 'ito of 
Vani is said to Imvc been at (ho Woof Ahirait fort, about Kvo 
mile.s to the nortli-wcHl of the present i ito. Aeeording to ibo lotvil 
account, about A.n. 1178 {Shak 1400) Ganpulrtin ilnuiiril.tii, lb" 

Moglml poimnnndanl of Abivnnt fort, srring tbat trial injiirj’ w.n'! 
done to Vaui and its people by cannon balls lin>d from AUivaul 
fort on Mchvivsis and oilier fn’cboaters, settled Vani on its pr>.'»’t nt 
eitx!, and built a small fort to tho west of llic new pctlltmenS. In 
1700, when the N(i<>ik forts pp?ed from the Mogbals to Iho .Mara* li.-ls, 

Dliodap look the placo of A hi vani, and tlio j'Oi’ple of the viltago of 
Aliivaut went mid soIiUhI at Vani, grisitly inerca’ iug its pajmlation. 

In a slatcraont prcp.arcd from Mnratba tvwrds, about ITt'U, Vutia, 
perhaps Vani, upjicar.s as tho liead-quartora of a mil)-iliv)f.i'm of 
Snugamner nc.st to Kilsik with n yearly revenuo of £11.710 
(Rs. 1,17,100).<' 

Near the tort built by Gaupafrao v;as a Binall n'lervoir and n 
Icmplo of Malifilaksbiui. After tlui tcuiplo fell to ruin the imams 
01 ilnuAlfllvslinii lny m tlic fort wliou Vnni cw‘'cil to l)y too 
local hciid-quartci s, it was taken to' Knsik. 'J'o tko eusi of Vaui in 
a tcraplo of the Sttpt.nsbring-mv&ani goddcps. The goddesi is 
boliovcd to have come Iroui the top of SS:intii>,brJiig jo help such of 
her devotees ns could not climb Ibo Saptashring bill. The present 


»JIr..T.A.Uiiiic8, C- S. *CiiiitaliiHriggiiT.qi<irt, M'.li Jmi« tSlB. 

“ ISlncKct B MnTAUia W nr, 352 note 2. 

* Tlie dulails vreto, Ot avin* bI* riuir, KiamnBUcln nail Inyoncl', ntiiV 300 cun. 
caitriilKos: of nmranuilion 600 Irad Jitijn! lallB, riacnly.nim. cnrtriilpi 
tcncn'ts.(22 6arfni7i«i oi [runiiawior. 2.1S rannilfihnt. ktvf «. «««.« ' 


carpent^ 

Itoport 

» .lour. R, A. Soc, (OM Series), V, 352. See abovo ». 18.', uulu 1. 
<• Wanng B SWrAtlias, 2S9, 
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Chapter XIV, tomplo waa boilt abont I7fi0 by a Shenvi named 
Places of Interest. JjaksLman, the agent or vaUvdtdd/roi GopMbAi, the mother efj. 

Mitdhavrdo the fourth PcahTra (1761-1772), who lived at Kdsifc 
and enjoyed as her private allowance the revenues of the peth j 
division of Vani-Dindori. Shridhar also built two reservoirs neat 
temple and throw a dam across a small stream in the ncighhourliOTi 
To the west of Vani is a Hemidpanti temple of Agsstyeshr^ 
hlalddevj and a temple of Tilbhdndeshvar Mahadev, the latter bmt 
by the same Shisdhar Xiakshmon. Near the Tdbhdndeshvar temph 
are three reservoirs, a dam over iho JDev river, and a large res • ; 
house, all bnilt by tho same Sbridhar Lakshman. The lew 
of tho Saptashring goddess, which are valued > at about ww 
(Es. 30,000), are Tropt at Vani, an3 a large to is held to 
every year immediately after the April full-moon fair onSaptMtarof 
Vani has a vernacular school and a weekly market on TaesuajS' 

At Chanatile, about eight miles north-west of Vani, is a group of 
nunsually largo memorial-stones.^ 

. V»oin7B. Vinolmr in Niphdd, four miles south of Ldsalgaon tho 

railway station, with which it is connected by a bridged au 
metalled road, is tho reBidonce of tho chief of Vmchnr, a first CB 
sardai’. In 1881 it had a population of 4890 or 431 fewer tto *! 

1872. Vindiurwasgrantedas nmilitaryorsa»a»y<tmestotetovnu 

Shivdov,® an ancestor of the present chief, who distiagnifto 
himself at the capture of Ahmndnbad in 1765. It is snirounew 
by a mud wall in fair repair, and contains a few good houses 
population is chiefly agncultural, butihere is a small trade in cottoa 
goods. There is a weekly market on Vridays.^ 

The chief of Vinchnr is a Ileshaslh Brahman. He is a first ci^ 
Sardar and a Companion of tho Order of the Star of India. nO 
holds forty-fivo villages in HAsik, throo in Ahmadnagar, and two 
in Poona, with a population of about 80,000 and a yearly lenw* 
of about £7800 (Hs, 72,700). He settles witbont appeal sudi 
suits as arise among the people of his villages, and in oiinuw* 
matters has tho powers of a first class magistrate, 
yaow. Y eola, the hoad-qnarlors of tho Teola snb-di vision, with in 1881 

a population of 17,685, is a station on the Dhond and ATamnsa 
railway, fifteen miles south of Manmad and 102 miles north-east or 
Bombay. 

The,1872 census showed a population of 17,461, Hindus I2,02fi, 
MnsalmAns 4910, and 525 Others. The 1881 census showed 17,68* 
or an increase of 224. Of theso 12,685 Tvero Hindus, 497*> 
ACusalmAnSj and soTenty-oight Others. 

The importance of Teola dates from 1067, when onoEaghoji Pitil 
persuaded a number of oraftsmon to settle by oSet'mg thorn land on 
tayonrablo terms. Of loto years tho town has grown rapidly oiviug j 
to ita manofacturo of silk and cotton goods and oi gold thread. Its 
position on tho railway helps Teola, and ^numbers of skilled emits- 


> ScoolMio, p. 0i7. ’GranlDulTj ihiitlm, 2S3 Oilr, U li Cool'o, CS 
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.mm bnve aottled in it, some of the Lm .Ka^i caste £com GujarAt ChaptcrXIV. 
-,nnd others from the NiaAm’s dominionB. Therh is alavgo silK jImob of Intomt. 
: trade employing ahont 7000 persons of both sexes. About t20,000 
':(Es. 2 00 000) worth of raw silk and tho same amount or silk thi'cad 
' are yearly impoiteA Tlo exports amount to £50,000 (R^ 5,00,000) 

■worth of silks and about tho same amount of thread. TUoro la a 
oonsidorable manufacture of gold and silrcr wiro and Uircad, for 
which about '£150 (Es. 1500) worth of gold and £2000 (Es. 20,000) 
worth of silror are imported every year. Those nmmifactiiros 
employ about 8500 people. In 1876 tho exports wore valued, at 
iahout £150,000 (Es. 15,00,000). The railway rclurna show an 
'increase in passengers from 2u,803 in 1870 to 40,8r-J in 1881 and m 
goods from 3068 to 3424 tons. At tho iimo of its foundation 
.'Yeola was under the Emperor of Delhi j it snhscquontly passed to 
' the EAjds of SAtdra, and then to the Peshwds. MAdliavrAo, tho 
fourth Peshwa (1761-1772), gave it and several other villages in 
;militai 7 grant to Vithal Shivdev, tho ancestor of the present chiof 
of Vinchur. The present chiof still enjoys tho rovenuo of tho 
Jands attached to the town, hut has no authority within town limits. 

•.‘.Tho'town is sarrounded by a ruined mud wall and its streets, 

'.which are comparatively broad and well laid out, aro clean and 
Igood repair. A municipality was established in 1858. In 1882-83 
it had an income of about £2749 (Es. 27,490), derived from 
'octroi duties and a house-tax, au expenditure of £1291, and an 
■'incidonce of taxation of about 2s. SJd. (Es. Ig). Tho water-supply 
".is from a woU with an abundant spring ahont a mile to tho 
.'..north of tho town. From tho woU tho water is led by a drift-way 
•' and piping to five reservoirs within the town. The woE has been 
, bought by tho mumcipsdity for £50 (Es. 500) and abont £900 
i; (Es, 9000) -have been spent in bringing tho water to tho town. It is 
-j,proposed to increase the water-supply -from tho Khirdisati pond, 
abont nine' miles north-east of the town, Tho works, which aro 
jstimatod to cost abont £10,000 (Es. 1,00,000), will probably bo 
logun.in 1884 and finished in 1886. 

Tho M&legaon and Ahmadnagar high-road passes oloso to tho 
west of tho town. Resides the ordinary suh-divisional and polico 
ofBces, Yeola has a subordinate judgo’s court, a.post office, and a 
dispensary. Tho dispensary wasoponodin 1868. ' Di 1881 it treated 
7434 out-patients at a- cost of £170 (Es. 1700). A market is hold 
on Tuesdays outside of tho town on a well shaded site. It is 
attended by about 5000 people, some of whom como from great 
distances. A large amount of business is done during 1882-88, 

2600 head of cattle and 3200 sheep were sold.^ 


* Mr, H. E. Cooke, C.S. j Mr, E, C. Morrit!BOD,..0.8, 
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Abhira EingiS •• dynasty o! (a.d. 100), 183, C80, 
024, , ' , - - ■ 

Abhoua,: survey settlement introdueed (I8G9), 
253-257 : 046. 

AccoTmtBool:s:ll8. 

AcUei font, 414, 441, 447. 

AcqiuMtion '■ (1818-1878), 203. 

Ad: fort. 441, 447. 

AdmiBistratioiL : see Land Administration. 
Administrative History : see History. 

Agastya : sage, 18L 
’ Ages of People ! 33. 

‘ Agricoltural Population. : 00. 

AhalydMi: Holkar qneen (1705-1795), account 
and Hisik buildings of, 513 and note L 
Alih' -Brdlimans ; 38. 

Ahirgaon ; place of interest, 414. 

AMvant : pass, 130 ; fort, 415, 441, 447. 

Ain Hokdsa : portion of tho'eJiou(7j,.207.- 
' Akabaron : perlnaps Surat, 034. 

< Alang : fort, 441, 447, 449. 

Alcock : Hr. X 6., lO note 1. 

Alka Palka : bills, 420 and note 2, 

Ambegaon : temple, 416. 

Amboli Ambai : track, 129. 

Anandveli : village, 9, 193, 410, 536. 
Andbrabbrityas : early Deccan rulers (n 0. 200 - ‘ 
A.n. 200), 181, 183, 611-014,020-624. 

AnbUvdda Kings '• 165 and note 3. 

Andrews : Ha)0r,,19G, 197. 

Anjanoii: Hango, 0, 183 ; biU, fort, bungalow, 

' remains, 416-419, 441, 417. 

Ankai-Tankai : pass, 13l, 196; fort, bistoiy, 
caves, 419-424, 430, 441, 444, 447. 

Apardnt : er Ivonkan, 183 and note 2, 631. 

Arab S 26; moneylenders, 194; mercenaries, 197, 
198, 314, 450-451, 436 note 1. 

Arabloland:00. 

- iitam ! river, 10. 

Arbitration i oonrt, 312. 

Aspect : 2-'5. . 

Assessment :Siimar villages Tacasnred (1771) and 
assessed (1783), 203 and note 5 ; assessment on 
B 23-84 


plough and on iramensured plots styled mwiubidu 
and aids or- thikda (1818),' 208 and note 3, on 
iiy/ia, 209 .and note 1 ; HaMthn system, 209, 210 ; 
fixed by crop and not by liffka, 210 note 3 ; 
-snrvcy introduced and Government demand re- 
duced (1840 -1847), 211 ; British system and rates 
(1818 - 1826), 21 1 - 213”; spedal water rate abelisb- 
od anti garden ‘and dry-orop rates reduced 
(1833- 1837), 213 ; rates too high and survey begun 
. (1838), 214 ; survey rates introdneed in Cbdndon 
, (1840-1842), 219.220,inDindori(1842-43), 221-222; 
in Sinnor (1843-1845), 223, in Hisik (1844-45); 
225-226, in Pitoda (1846-47), 229-230,’ in hili;-or 
dd«3TUIagcs(1840-lSOO),230-245,inPeiut(18G.)), 
246-248, in.Malogaou, Bigldn, Jdykbcda, .and 
Abbona (1S6S-69), 248-257 ; revision snn’cy 
in plain or dci/: villages (1871-1876), 237 -.^279, 
' and in hill or ddny villages (1875-1880), 280-291. 
Anndha : stronghold, 424-425, 441, 447. 

B, • 

Bdbhnlna ; pass, 127. 

B&gl&B : tract, 4, 184, 188, 189 ; survey scttldmonl 
introduced (1868), 250-253; sub-divisumal do- 
tails, area, aspect, climate, water, history, land 
revenue, stock; holdings, crops, people, 399-407. 
'Babaiji : title of Bdgldn chiHs, 184 and noto 8. > - 
BaMrugad : fort, 443 note 1. 

Bahmani : mlers, 187, 635. 

BaBnla : fort, 425, 441, 443 note 1,' 

Baines •• Mr, J. A.-, 1, 24 note 1, 26 noto 1; 410 
note 5, 432. note 2, 444 notel, 447 noto 2, 448 
note 1, 440 noto 1, 450 noto 1, 459 note 13, 648 
.Hotel, , 

Balrdgis : beggars, 73. 

Bdjirdo : Foshwa, 40 note 4. . , . 

B&ldji •- HAsik temple, 507 -609. , , 

Balance Sbeat: 321, 325; ' 

B&ngaon : old tcmplo, 425, 

Bingai^ : river, 8.- 
BankerasliS. 

Biri: pass, 131. 

I Barkbandia : pass, 129. 

I Belgaon-knrbe.:railway Bbation, 138,,425. • 

'I Beld&is : stoDC-masons,- 67. 
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Boll'metebioS, 

Bolls ! Portagiicic, S19 and note 1, 

Beiads : loljourers, 67. 

Botel-loaf ■. cultivation of, lod, lOJ. 

Bhadrakdli ; KSsil tmipio, jso- sit, 

Bhagoji mik : a wWl, ) jO, 202, m and note 1. 

Indraji •• J>nn*t, 5«l>ofD 1 
BnamtiSs : a wandering doss, 66, 67. 
ShlUiddrdArii * lomst resanVi 

Bitangis : ucarongora, 72L 
BimuTad : pus, iis, 

Bliatddis : beggnw, 73. 

Bhdskaread -• fort, dss, 441, 

Bhdt ! pais, ISO. 

Bbats barda. CS, 

Bhdvor.-pacj, laa 

.• Ciirl)- tribe, 20, 01 ; Diassacro of, 194 ; dia- 
turbaneca of, 202-201; tillngo watdiiaea (1882), 
20flj criihinal classes, SR 
BMMasd : pass, ISO. 

;rBJlOgte S fair, 428. 

Bbois i fiskers, 07. 

Bbojdpnr 1 place of interpst, 420. 
Bb0Tgad:6ccS]inir. 

_ Bbnjdds ! glam-iiaishcrs, 00. 

Bigba ! 208 and noto 4, 209 and note ], 212 and" 
notod. 

Birds : 23-24. 

Births : 343. 

Bitangad : fort, 441, 447. 

Blankets : wcaviig of, 170, >177. 

Blights ! I0!i. 

Bobords 1 Slasalmln traders, 77, 
BorflrPuapri:pa5s,-i29. 

BotrowoTB ! 117. 

, jBoimdaries : 1. 

; Bowel Complaints : 337. 

Brnhmalcshatris : writers, 43. ' 

Brahmans : 30-43, 476 ; rebels, 201, 060. 

Brass and Copper Workers : caste, condib'oa, and 
wages of craftsmen, metal used, tools,' articles 
™dc, 148-163, 486-487. 

Bridges : 133. 

^21^214 (1818-1881), '195-204, 

Brokers ills. 

1- 6W. 828. 

iinnias : bamboo-sphttois, 69. 

, Calico printirrg: 175. 

CapitaUfit8:iu, J4J. 

CaIpe^maiing . 3 C9, 

, Cftttle Dlseasd : 3^2. 


«2 flctc S, 4U J SW’e, 615 i LilsbiettV, IS 
Pdndn Iona Buddhist, 541 .039, 644, 661. - 

Census Details: 33 30, 

Cesses 1 212 and notes 2 and 3 ; 213. 

Chdln]iyas:(A.n.600),ie4 

Chdmbhdra : tanners, 68, 71. 

Chdmbhdr lena : Jam car cs, 42642S, 537 . . 
Chdmpdneril 45 note 4 . 

Chdndot! pass ISOj suffered greatlyuudalWv 
Cia mlc, 211 J surrey (1840.1842), 218 3; 
revision sarrey (I8H-1874), 257-264 ; riMii 
sional dotails, area, aspect, cliiuato, rratw, 
land revenue, stock, lioldiugs, ertps, pplr, 4 
413 J form, mint, population, fori, listoiy, 4 
431, 441. 

Chdndor Fidavs : (A.b. S 60 - 16 l»), 1S5, 436 ' 
Chandrddityapnr : old tortn, 1 S 6 md iut« 4, 43!. 
Chandiya .' pass, 129. - 

Chapman i Mr. p. a, 200, CGO. 

Charles : sir. r, I^, 26 note J. 

Cbashtanai founder of the ffdtkUntrKsIidhlAi 
(Aa lO-n.n'S), 618, 017, 819, 820. 


Chaoler ■■ fori, 431, 441, 443, 444. 

Chansdla r timber mart, 431. 

Chauth I Mardtka elabn to coo fouitb, 191, 391' 
ChikalTohol .- temple, 431. 

Chillies ; 105. 

Chinch : pass, 130. 

Chip ! pass, 128, 

Chirai i pass, 128. 

Chitpdvon Brdlunsins ! 40, * “ 

Chivtia •• pass, 129. ' ' 

Cholera : 20G -8OI, 337, 33S ;ritcsforatakatal»f' 
520 - 621 ; temple of ^dcss, 522' 

Christians : e5.87. 

Civil Justice ■ (1700.1819), 304 and notes 1 audS- 
Civil Suits ! 309-311. 

Climate : IS-15, S37, 466, G30, 

Coins ! 183 and note 6, 635 note 3, 616-614 619, ' 


, Caves .-437 aoto 3; , I JustiO 

; 421; ffaln, 122.424; 


Commnnicataons .-see Beads. 

Community : 33. 

Condition of tho district : ISB, 189, 193, IW 
293, 210, 211, 213, 214, 294, 295, 

Cocke . Mr. H. R., IS notes 2 and' .3, 26 noto 1,’M 
noto 1, 640 noto 1, »9 note 2, 663 note 1. 

Cotton : raw, lOi; 137, 498; goods, 107^-183. 
CoOTte ; Hdsik, 308. 

'Craftsmen: 120, 143,434-483. 

Crimes and Convictions 1 319, 320. 

Criminol CHassos : 313-317. 

Criminal Justice : (1780-1818), 304 and notes I 
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IMtivators : 120, 432. 

! Currency •• 115. 

D. 

Daily life: 32-33, 474. 

D&lhi : taiagc, 87. 

Damangangi : river, 7. . ' 

' Dangs : tract, 3 ; the, or hill rillagcs, survey actflo- 
ment and reports (1S40-1£(!0), 20o note 1, 214, 217, 
230-245 ; revision survey (1875-1380), 280-291- 
D&ma ! river, 8, 9. . 

' Dasapura ; perhaps Dasora in Mdlwa, 671, -005, 

. 630. 

' Davidson : Lientcnant, n{tonv.ards Gapt.ain,.214. 

■ Davies : I<icutonant,.I96, 197. 

Deaths : 343. 

■ Debtors: 118, 119.310. - 

; Desll : tract, 3. . , . 

Tlflg htniiTr h : see Hereditary QIHccrs. 

Deshpdnde : see Hereditary Officers. 

Dev : stream, 8. 

DevMli : station harrachs, 132, 431, 542. 

Devldne ’ temple, 431 -432. 

DevrnlAa Brdhmans : 40. ' 

. Dhair : fort, 441, 447, 641 - 042. - ' 

D hangars.: herdsmen, 50. 

Dhai^Ot : tomr, 182. 

Dhodainhe : temple, 432. ’ • 

Dhodap : hill-tort, 210 note 3 ; approaches, village; 

assent, fert detaUs, lustcry, 432-430, 441, 444,447. 
Dhors : loathor-workors, 72. 

Dindori: snrrcy(IS42-43), 220-223; revision sur- 
vey (1874) 200-204, (1375) • 281-284, (1880) 
289-291; Eub-dirision.aI details, ,nrea, aspect, 
climate, n'atcr, history, land revenuo, stoclri 
holdings, crops," people, 388-394; town, 436, 
Disease *• 337. 

Dispensaries : 341. ' 

Distance of Conrte 300, 

Distrihntion of People : 27. 

District Officers: Collector' and his assistants 
(1882), 200-207. 

Distnrhances •-Point (1857), 388. < 

Dohaxis •■ leather-workers, 72, 480. 

Dol : pass, 130. , , ' , 

Domestic Animals,: 49-21. . 

Drdksb ■.^P'ape vine, 102. 

Drdvid Brdhmans : 42. ‘ 

Dress : 29, 30. - - ^ . ' 

Dridhaprahdr ; ChCndor Yddav mler (A.l>. 8017), 
-185.430. ■ ■ 

Dnrgadevi : famine (1390 -1407), 105. 

Dyeing : 170-175. 

K " ■ 

Early Hindu : tribes, 26 ; trade routes, - 125 ; 
history, 181. - > 


■ Earthen Mounds.: Pnnchvati,’6lG ; Mallrdr, .'>31; 

6ovatdhan-Gang.4pnr, 639.610. 

Education : sec Instruction,' 

Blcdchi : pass, 120. 

E:iciso Bevenuo •■ 32i-32l. 

Expenses : 31, .72. 

Exports : (k.D. 247) 136 ; modenv, I3S, 140. 

P. 

Fairs : 141, 41.5, 430, 400, 517, 641, 597, 039, C-iS, 
051. 

Fallows : 97. ' 

Famines: (1.700-1407; 1701-02; 1802-1804; lS2-t; 
1833 ; 1815; 1800- 1603; 1870-77), 10.5-113; 
(1804), 195; (1629. 1030), 189; (1747), 102, 
FaminePrices: 103. 

Fazl Lntfullah : Mr., 75 note 1. 

Ferries : 8, 134. 

Fovors:''337. 

Field Tools : 92. . 

Finch ! English tmvollcrllClO), 459. 

Fish: 24-25. ■ ■ • 

Floods : 133, 619, 046. 

Forests: 10- 19. • - • 

Forts t SCO HiU-torts. 

G. X ‘ , ' 

•Gdg:p.iss, 130. 

Gdilrwfir : 48 note 1. 

Gdlna:fort, description, view, history, 430-439, 
441, 444. 

Ganga : ‘scc GodCvaH. 

Gatknl : lands held in tho.-ih3enco of tiro hereditary 
holder, 209 and ... 'O.4. 

Gaundis : mnseus, 62. - , ' 

Gautamiputra : Andhrabhrityo'’ rawr (n. o. ■ 5), 
183 and note I, 644, 653, 659, 601, 011, 014. 
. 020 - 023. ’ ' 

Onvlis : oattlD-htocdcrs, 57, - ' . 

Gaz : a length mcasura, 212, 213 iroto 1. 

GoU': Axchdeacdn (1800), 441, 447, 

Geology: I1-13. 

Ghadeis ; tcmi>Io mnsicians, 55, 

Ghargod : fortf 439, 441. 

Ghitandnr : pass, 129. 

Ghdt Mdtha Conntry : 8. 

Ghisddis : tinhers, 52. - 

Ghis&r&b V SCO Saikalgare. ' ' 

Ghoti : railway station, 439. , ' . 

Girl Schools ; 321, . - - 

Qima : river, 3, 9. ' . ‘ 

Gir ydn Parishad i Sanskrit sorioty, 93c. ' • • ' 
Glaespool -■ Uoutenant; 202. 

Goddvari : river, 7-9, 408 ; .irrigation project of, 
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5!41, • • 

Goldsmia Mr., .214, ; 

Gold Thread : 102, w. 

' Gondhalis : beggara, 73. 

Goodairahway, lasilsa . ’ ' ’ 

Gopals : beggars, 74.' . ' ' ‘ 

Gofa Bdm : CT^aii; temple, 506. 

Gosdvis : beggars, 73, 490, ^ 

Govardhan Srdhmans ; 20, 4i. 

• GoTardhaa-Gangdpiii : old -viibgo, 8, 183, 63S. 
■ 641, 636-637. 

- Goviud III : It 5 sbtiakat.a king' (a.d. 80S), 185 
, 467, GGl. 

^ Graham : Moutonant, 200. 

Grain Advances: 110. " • • 

Gram;ilO, , ' ' 

Graves: Ndsik, 634 Botol, ■ 

Gronndnnts :'104. 

Gnavas : 103. . , ; 

Gnjars ; traders, 40, < - . . ' 

GnjaTitBr£hmans:43. ' ’ " 

Guns : old, 443, 463. 

GnraVS : dnimmers, 64. 

( ■ H. 

;■ 'Sailstonns : 14 aoto 4. 

, , Hdlemdrs : shoomabors, 721 
> Halvdis ; siveetmcat-sellcra, CO, 433. 

Haloisri : Andhrabhritya ruler (ao, 70), 690, 611- 
014. _ ' ‘ 

.Eaumant : pass, 131, 

■Hnrisll : fort, 439, 441. 443 note 1, 447. 
Bafialichandragad : fort, 447. 

EdiSOl fdistnrbaneos in, (18&7-18S9), 201, 202. 

'Sttis?d:fort,'440,441,40S . 

SeinddpiCtt ; Devglri yadav minister (1271 -13081 
• lS6oudnoto2. 

^ . Eeniy : Lieutenant, 199-200, 634 note 1, 

' , Hereditory Officers : 209 and notes 3 and 6, 211 
’1 Hetlmris : buslKindmon, 49, 

, Eigdas : cnnachs, 65, 

)■> Bffl.forts: estates granted to thdr commandants 
” in Manltba times, 210 and note 3 j sabduedby 
tbo British, 210 ; details, dcscriiition, bittom 
remains, 441 -444. 

Eill : Major Green, I9S. 

;Emgito: w-ood-carrod mansion of, 494-493. 

Eislop : Sir Tliemas, 195, 

Eistory; PoUfical, early llindn (n.c. ODO-Jua. 

• 1295), Mnalni4ns (1295-1700), Jlnrithds (KCO- 

W 6), JJntisb (1818.1SS2), 181-201; Adminu. 

I tratrre, MiiMlmdu. M.ardtha^ 207-211 • Bridtl, 

! »|n;>g«n>™tflS|8.ISS9), On-SM; mimmary of 
BniL^h rctrauo histQfj^ «j||^ ' 




'Jffomba-! iw, 129. ■ ' 

Hospital : 340. 

■Honses : 27-29, 492.49G. ' • ' 
Ensbandmen 90, 143, 4S2. - 

' ' . - - 
Igatpnri : 133 ; sub-dirislonsl debib, area, ayd 
climate, irater, history, land rWl 
holdings, crops, people; 370-374; oifeiad w' 
nnme,'44i note J j town, Wiliray stal!oo,iahv 
shop, 444-445, « ' 3 

Immigration! 26, 27. '■ '* 

.Imports (3rd century A.D.) ISf; 

, 139, 140, ' 

Indian lIillBt!99. - , 

Indigodyeing! 170, 172.- - 

Indrai 1 fort, 441, 446, 447. 

-Infirm .- tho^ 33. 

Infirmities: 341. - ' . 

Inscriptions : 410, 424, 4.75, 436, 437 «&> 

1, 438 note 8, 445, 449Bndnnto4,«5,'43I »! •< 
note 1, 694, 605, 607, 610, 517, 632, 633, 

043, oea 

Instriiction ; 329,-330. . 

Insnrance ! 116. ■ i ' ; 

Eiterest: U7. - , ' ' 

Intesicating Bings !.323. 

Investments : 114, 115, 

Irrigation : 03. • 

Ivatta : see Abia-ant 

J. 

Jails : 32 a 

Jdmbutke: teniplo,445. 

Jangams : Lmgilyat priests, 74. ’ 

JdtS ! labourers, 69. 

JatmiUi: inss, 129. 

Jay ! pass; iso. ‘ . 

Jdykheda ; sun'cy gcMIemcnt irlimlnrcd (It®!, 
25.7-267 ; old head-qnartem, 445. 

Jews: 86. 

Jhorega : old sub-dirisi'onal Jirad-iinarlen, 443. , 
Jingars-- sadlers, 62. 

Jogis: beggars, 74. ^ 

Johdris : jeiTclIrro, 65. 

Josbis : Ireggars, 74. 

Jnstico: Marathn system' (1760-1316), 30i ssi' 
notes I aud 2 ; BritMi (ISIS- JSS.7), 307-713 

K. 

Edcban : pass, ISO. 

Edebna: fort, 441, 415,41.7-446. 

EndvaEtinbis : weaircin, 63. 

Eddra : river, 8, 0. 


Hodges ! Wculcmmt. 197, if ■ 7 " . u, 

Eoldinss : 99 - ' i! Edgbzis! Mo'otni-in pspcnn»I.ttv. 31 . 

11 Eabdrs ; II;.bcn. 57: 
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KiUk&dis ■■ early tribe, Go, 315. 

KaJaMro : tinneia, 57. 

EaMlS : litinor-sellera, GO. 

EdlaBdm: N.lsik.temfla, 616-513. 

Ealsn : story of, 44C. 

Kalsabdi: bill, 441, 44C- 447. 

Ealvaa: sub-divisional details, area, aspect, 
climate, ivater, history, land revenue, stock, 
holdings, crops, people, 304-309; town, 447. 
Kdmdthis : lobourora, 69. 

Eanidvifiddr: !Mar.ttha gor'emment sub-divisional 
oflicer or mjimlatddr, 209; rcvemietarmer, 210. 
Zdnadds: Br,ihmans, 43; husbandmen, 49. 

Zaaeban : pass, 12S, 130. 

Kaagiaris ; early tribe, fll. 

Sanhira- fort, 441, 448. 

Zantodla : fort, 441, 443. 

EdnnaTBidlimana : 41. 

4a.. 

KdapMtas : beggars, 74. 

Eaatra r fort, 441, 448. 

Eapd.1esb7ar : N4sik temple, G13.- 514. 
Eapartlldla : monuments, 14.4sik, 510. 

EarMda Brdhmaas ; 40. 

Edita Mdmti : Ntoilt temple, 515-616. 

Eda ! division of land, 208 and note 3. 

EdadT&r copporsmiths, 51, 145. 

Kaabana -. Musalmln dnucing-girls, 84. 
EdshindtlilllalidcLeY Ibatts: Mr, 26 note 1, 
90 note 1, 451 note 2, 

Edstli Brdhmaaa : 41. 

Edtdris i turners, 63. 

Edtilidwddis : potters, 60. 

Edtkaria : e.arly tribe, G5. 

Edvaai : fort, 441, 443. 

Edyaath : BrAbmans, 41 ; Prabhus, 43. 

Ebdravela : early Orissa king (uo. 100), 513, 

- Ebdtiba : bntebers, 59. 

Ebatris : weavers, 53. 

Ebervddi : village, 449. 

Ebirdi ’• reservoir, 95. ^ 

Eoledbair fort, 441, 449. 

Eolia -. early 'tribe, 26, 61 ; corps of, 200, 204 ; 

village watchmen (1882), 207, 314 • 313. 

Eolbatia : tumblers, 54. 

Eomtia : beggars, 59. 

Eonbanis •• husbandmen, 47 ; Musalmto traders, 
77. 

Eosbtis ; wc.svcrs, 53. 

Eotbi : river, 11. 

' Kotbnr : temple, ;449. ' , 

Eriabna : Andbrabhritya ruler (n. c,’ 113), 592, 
611, 614. 

KsbatrapB : early KiitbUiwAr rulers (ac.16.AD 
260), 183 and note 4,614-620. 


EnlanS ' fort, 441, 447, 449. 

TTnlTfoniiB : village accountants (1882), 207 } 
(181^), 200 and note 5. 

EntnbbarB : potters, 61. 

Ennbi® * husbandmen, 26, 47. 

Eimd^ i Ndsik'holy pools, 525-526. 

Euttar 

L. 

I,abo\ivevs:120, 121. 

LabDt“ Mortgage •• 121-122. 

Lace Work: 180. 

Ladcl“'P““> ^28. 

T. 4dB : Vanjdvis, 62, 63.' 

' traders, 46. 

T.nTfBrbdrda ; MnsalnuSn wood-sellers, 79. 
T.4lrb an.;pa3B, 130. 

LakbOl^AB : craftsmen, 63. 

Lakn ^’"**'" ’ bf, 538, 

T.BTY' &na : scot atijfliis. 

Land ’ division of village lands into largo unmea- 
goyed plots or estates in early times and of the 
),;g plots into shares or liiffhde in later times, 208 
>>eto 3 i measured in Smnar (1771), 203 and 
QQte 6; sfieri, mirde, and pad uf lands, 209 and 
Qotes 3 and 4 ; spread of tillage after 1844, 211 
n^jBsured (1818- 1820), 212-213 ; bow to ho mea- 
gufed, classiGod, and .assessed by the survey 
(1887), 214 ; surveyed and assessed (1840 j-1870), 
2 i 6 -291 ; tillage (1830-1882), 293) 303. ’ . 

land Administration : 205-303 ; English aequi- 
gi^on (1318-1878), 205j territorial changes 
(1918-1878),^ 203-206 : adroinistrativo staff (1882) 
2 oG- 207 ; Mnsalmilii and hlardtha times, 207- 
2il ; British management (1818-1882), 211-303 ; 
Ij^tish rovenne history and condition (1818-1882), 
2il, 294, 295; changes (1818-1826), 211-213; 
^gtails (1818-1840), 213-214; land rovenne 
^1618-1840), 215-216; survey (1840-1870), 214, 
2^6, 217 ; survey settlement in the Nisik plain or 
villageB 11840-1847), 217-230.; survey set- 
tjoment in the Nftsik hill or ddnj villages (1840- 
l660), 230-245; snrvey settlement in Peint I 
()8G3) and in Mdlegaon, BAgldn, Jdykheda, and | 
Abhona (1868-1809), 245-237 ; revision survey I, 
, ip plain villages (1871-1876), 237-279; revision 
gorvey in biU villages (1876-1880), 280-291 ; 
survey results (1840- 18S2), 291-293; season 
reports (1860-1882), 206-302; tiUage and land 
revenue (1850- 18S2), 303. , 

Land Mortgages : 119. . 

LaJtA Revettue -. 321 -, see Revenue, 

Lab^Rolea: 119. 

Language -. 27. 

Ljaalgaon •• town, 450. 

Lena Etmbis : weavers, 53, 663. 



libraries : 3Si. 
linB4iia:fon,4^3notoi. 
lingllyats : tmclcM, 4fl, 
liquor ! inanufncturo af, 322, 323. 
local Pnads : 326, 327. 
locusts ! (1882), 2lf, 301-303. 
lobtlrs ! blackamithg, 31, 434. 
loulris : carricn, fiS. . 

^ - M. 
mracau: Colonel, 200. ' 

STacdonlild : I<iont-Coloncl, 19;^ loo, 197. 
Maclaraa : Mr, F. b,, 127. 

Madangad; fore, 4S0, ' 
llddiiyaudin Brdbmans: 37-39 . 

- Magisterial Stair : 313. 

' Mdbdja i pass, 128. 
t Mdlniii i 447, 639, 060.' 

( Mabmudi s MuaalnKlnooin, 459 and note 3, . 

J MaitrdyaniBrdlimanaidl. 

( HeJabdris : Musalmln tradcre, 79. 

S Malcolm : Sir Jolm, 193 . 

Mdlegaoni plundoied by Araba^ 197; sur 
2 voy Botfloment intioduced (1868), 248-260 ; sub 
.divisional details, area, aspect, climate, viator, 
j histoiy, land revenue, stock, lioldtngs, crops, 
people, 345-319, 441 ; tovvn, fort, siege (1818) 

- j 450-43G. 

' ^ Malik Azubor; Abmadnagarinioi8ter(a,l».lC00 

|j S 1030), 189 ; his moaauronients, 208. 

* s' Mdlis ! husbandmen, 47. 
f Sv JffdnbbdVB : beggars; 73. 


, INDEX, ' 

JOllet : crop, 9S, ' 

Minerals! 10., 

Mint : Cbindor, 429. 

Miris ! land held by hewditnry tenants, 209 aj 
ooto4, 

Moebis ! sboemsk'ets, 7a 
Mohe : pass, 129 , 1 . 30 . 

MoHsa i portion of the davli, 207, 

Moneylenders! 116,211. • 

Montgomery !^LiBnt.-Geiicrill, 200 , 

Mora : fort, 458, 460. 

Mordara : pass, 12a 

Moropant f ingle .■ Sbitljib geneial (1671), 423, 

Mosam ! river, 10. 

Mountains': 6-7. ' 

Movements : 80. 

Mnldn : pass, 130. - 

Molber : hill-fort, 210 note 3, 441, 444 [ details 
dcscnptioD, history, 457-450. 

Multdnis : MnsalmHn tiadcis, 7 & 

Mnsd : division of lands, 2DS and note 3. ’ 

Municipalities : 327-328 
Muram : pass, 130. ' ' 

MnrlidbarJIandir: IfiiBiktompIo, 606. ' . 

Musalmdns : 26, 75-S4,-ml(itn (1296-1760), 137 
189. ‘ ' 

Mutiny : (1857-1859), 199-204. 

N. 


Mdgli i crop, 99. 

I Mdgpnr : tcmploy 460. . 

I Kabapana: Parthian Sivlrap (na 40-10}, lii!| 


Mdiigs : depressed costc^ 71 ; Gdrudis, snake- If , notes 4 and 5, 671, B73, BUi, 6X6, 573, 611 

'1 charmers. 73. II fit a-. Ren 


Si charmers, 72. 

, Mdngria : pass, 128. 

S Manikpnz^j ; fort, 441, 456. . 

H< Manidd « river, 10 . 

HrManmdd! town, 457. 

, HiMannre ; 05. 

Hi Mansurgadi 1 fort, 385 noto 1. 

Mardtbds hushandmen, 47, 48 and note 1; 
- t riders (1760-1818), 192-193. 

I’Mardtba inroads ‘(1670- 1760), 190-192. 
Hi^drkand .■ pass, 130.. 

Hi^Markets : 141. 

HiiMarkbadi i pass, 128. . 

HlvMdrMnda : fort, 183 and noto I, 44), 447, 457 
1 Mdrvddis : Brahmans, 43 ; traders, 44, 45. 
liMateiials : for KOsilc administrative history, 
ir 205 Wo 1. 

“Maurya : rulers (n a 320 - A,n. 600) 1824iote 1, 
Bdffdv^S ! Deccan soldiers, *200. 

EocMosblis : traders, 45. 

AolUbdrs ! dopresaod ensto, 07 j viUago messengers, 

, 209. 


614*- 620. 

Hdikans : ace Kosbans. 

Ifdikvdris : Mesahmin servants, 83, 

Haital : fair, 400. 

Hdmdevs : devotees, 60 note 2. 

.Hdmpnr: fair, 460. 

Hdndgbdt': statnea, 611. 

Hdndgaon: sub -divisional detiils: area, aspect, 
chmotc, -water, history, lend revenue, stock, . 
holding*!, crops, people, 346-353 j town, 400-461. 1 
Handivdies i beggars, is, ' I 

Hdndnr i temple, 461. 

Hdlifli ! piles, 128. 

Hdr ! sticom, 7, 

Hdmsbankar : Mardthn general, 451 and noto 1 ; 

Ndsik temple of, 519. 

Hdsardi : riv cr, 8, 601. 

Hdsik: 181 and note 2; survey (1844-45), 223- 
226; revision survey (1874) 270-274,(1876-1873) 
284-288 ; sub divisional details, area, s^eet, eh- 
mate, water, history; land revenue, stoek, hold- 
ings, crops, people, 374-381; town, dosenptfon, 
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view, dinials, hills,' natural dr.ainago, 4G1 -467 ; 

■ divisions, sub-divisions, suburbs, 468-473 ; popn- -| 
^ lation, daily life, living, details, 473-491 ; bouses, 

- wood-carving, Hingne’s mansion, 492-406; roads, 
gates, trade, markets, shops, 496-499; ma.- 
nagement, municipality, -night-soil dop6t, water- 
supply, drainage, SOO-502; templesjintroductory, 
details, 503-521 ; bathing-places, holy pools, 622- 
* 626; pilgrims, ceremoni^ ascetics, 527-531; 
Mnsalmdn remains, other objects of interest, his- 
tory, 532-537 ; neighbourhood, Oasara pavement, 
Tapovan, Govardban-Gaugipur, waterfall, old 
burial mound, Someshvar's temple, 637 -641 ; 
Pdndn Iiona Caves, 641-639. 

Native Jraottlaoners -• 34a 
K^ydongri : nailway station, 638. 

Newspapers : 334. 

Nhavis ; barbers, 66. 

Nikiunb}iaTaii8]bd!i: Hindu dynasty (1000-1200), 

, 186. 

Nilkantheshvar : Ndsik temple, 603, 811. 
‘Nimbiyat : village, 639. 

Nipbid: revision survey (1871), 257-260: sub- 
divisional details, area, aspect, climate, water, 
history, land revenuo, stock, holdings, crops, 
people, 257 -.364 ; town, 639. 

Nirilis : weavers, 53. 

Nitrates : 13. . 

Nitre-makiiig-! 170. 

Nuttsil : General, 200, 204 and note 2. 


Ocoapatiait : 36. 

I Offences : 313 ; 320. 

Ojhar Tdmbat ; canal, 94. 

'Ornaments: 80. 

Osvdls : traders, 45 and note 4. , 

Otdris : metal-monldere, 62. 

P. 

Pdhddis : 'husbandmen, 49. , 

Paik: bullocks, 137. 

Paitban : old trade mart, 136, .181, 

Palasvibir : pass, 128. 

Pdlkbed : canal, 94. 

Palsbe Brdhmans : 26. 

Panchiyats : 304 and note 2. - 
Panchratnesbvai : Hamk temple, 505-606. 
Pdndn Lena Caves : description, view, 541-542; 
caves l.-ll., inscription 1, 642-644; cave HI., 
544-549, inscriptions' 2-5, S4S-5G1; eaves 

IV. -VI., inscription 0, 562-664; cave Vll., in-, 
Boription7, cave VUI., inseriptions 8-9, cave 
IX., 565-567; cavoX., inaoriprions 10-15, 567- 


680; cave XI., inscription 16, cavo XII., in- 
scription 17, CSO-582; caves XIII.', XW., 
XV., XVI., XVII., iiiaoriplion 18, 583-688; 
cavo XVIII, inscriptions 19-21, 689-691; oavo 
XIX., inscription '22, cavo XX., inseriptions 
2,3-24, ' 692-597 ; caves XXI.-XXIII, 698- 
003 ; inscription 25, c,avo XXIV., inseriptions 
26-27, 604-606 ; remarks, paleography, history,' 
order of eaves, geography, 606-039. - ' 

PdngnlB : beggars, 75. 

Panjdbis : weavers, 63. 

Pdnjau : river, 10.' 

Paper-making! 177-179. 

Pdr ! stream, 7. 

Pardeabis : Brftlimans, 43 ; labourers, 67, 
Pardbadi : pass, I3I. 

Pdldbis : hunters, 50. 

'ParitS: washermen, 66. 

Pdrsis: 35. 

Pdsodi : village headman’s emoluments, 209 note 6, 
Passes: 127,128. 

Poasengers : railway, 138, 139. 

PdtilS: vUiage headmen (1882), 206-207; (1818), 
209 and note 5 ; revenue farmcis, 210. 
Pdtbarvats : stone-cutters, 58. ' ' 

Pdtoda: survey (1840-47), ffiO.230; revision sur- 
vey (1870), 274-279. 

Pattab: stronglmld, 424-425, 441, 447. _ * 

PatvBkars : craftsmen, 63. 

Peddlers : 142. 

Point ! chief, 190 ; snn'cy sottlemont introduced 
(1806-06), 246-248 ; sub-divisional details, area, 
aspect, climate, water, land revenue, stock; 
holdings, crops, people, history, 361-388; town, 
disturbance, 2,201-202, 881-388. 639. 

Pendbdris : Inbourcrs, 50, 103, 210, 211, 314. 
Pilgrims: 9 ; Nlsik, 627-631 ; Trimbak, 653-655. 
Pimpaldara: pass, 130. I 

Pimpslgaon Basvant •• .town, 040. 

Pimpri Badr-ud-din : tomb at, 445, 039. 
Pinjdrds : Musolmdn cotton-olcaners, 82. ", 
Pirjddis : Musabnln priests, 70, 

Pisol ! pass, 129 ; for^ 640, 

Plantains : 103. 

Plongbing : '92. 

Police : Uar&tba system, 317 -318 ; Britisb, 319. 
Post Offices: 135-136. 

Potatoes: lOS.and note 1,104. 

Pottinger ••'Major, 202. ' • ‘ ' 

Pratdpsbdb : Biglon chief, 188, 459 note 1. ^ 
Press : cotton, 457. . . ■ 

Prices •- 122 and 123, 210^211, 213, 266, 272, 273. 

281.282, 303. . . ' 

Private Scbools : 333, 334, 

Pulses ! 100, .. 
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rnlnmiivi YAsislitliipntra . jin<llit»blmty« ruler 
(Mr.'AD,n). 511, 533, 657, COI, Cll, «20. 
C23. 

Pupils Tiy Race: 530.331. 

PutliarJiUdik; aicbd, 500. 

B. 

Haelioji Trimbak Sslnap: Mi., 20 note l, «i 

note 2, 405, 471, 511, 310. 

BdJmd : pft«, 130. 

Bdlrndi •. pw, 130. 

Rdhudvd^: in'll, 129. 

Eailurays: Isa-ISSj stAtluns, 132 j traffic, 13S, 
139. 

RainfaUi 3, it, 303. 

I Riijaiiair ! toil, lOO, 411 , 412 notes, 416,417. 
Rdjilpur: ine^ 130. /' 

Rajputs: IinabindiDCn, 48, 

(Rdnieshvar s see J>.-lniabAuk»r’a Temple. 
iRdinoshis : iratelimtn, 72. 
jRainsay : Mr. W., 67 note l, 420 note 2, 421 note 
1, 4 1 'i note 4, 416 noto 3. 

))Rdni80j ■ lulMnrt, 310 noto 3 ; doscription, bis- 
I lory, 411, 442 noto 3, 447, 011 -Gia • 
jRdsMrokntds: scollsilmd*. 

••Eataagad.'foii, 042. 

'iRdtbods : Dccran rulers (A.n. 300.970), ISi. 
^Rdvals : wowors, 55. 
jRavlya-Jdvlyai forts. 44i, 447. 642. 
iRdy Earan : Anhil\M(l.i Ung |4,n, 1,500), 187. 

J Raaders and "Writors •. 330. 

Reaping: 90. , 

jSRflbelsiiOO. 

pRecoids: bamed InAnkaifort, 20Sandaoto6. 
^Rogistratiou! .m. 

^ReUgaon: 33,30. 

Boserroirs : 95. 

Rest-houses s I33., 


•^.Slvonno: (isia.i840), 214.21c ; (1810.1878), 
2 203-201J (1850-1882), 303, 

^Rovonue and Finance : 321.328, 

" Eetenno Fanners : 210, 211. 

'Revenue System: MarJtba, 207 -211 j Britisb 
(1818-1820), 211, 213,- (1833-1837), 213-214. 
„>iiC0: crop, 99. 

“Riots : ( 1943 , 1857), 199-204 

pRivors : 7-10. 

“Jtoads: 113, 123.127, 187, 192. 
jRoad Traffic 1 140. 

'‘Robber Bands : 211, 

f otationtcrop, 97. 

ndradimsa : KatnitwAr Ksbatrop (A.jc.16- 
A,®. 44) 183, 010, 017, 619, 024. 

‘ s. ■ 


jj^afflower: dyeing, 772-176. 
J^yddris'i’moBulain range, 4 


Saikalgare : Mnsito bkickimillif, 81. 

Salor ! for{,‘4 ft, 442 note .5, 414,' 458, 459. 

Sdlis : wmets, 65. 

Saptashring : bill, temple, tcscnoitSiiaim, 01 
616. 

Sardosbmnkhl : 192 ; MarAthn claim to a tcntli 
207. 

Sdrvajanik Sabhds : Political aacciaiicns, 335 
336. 

Satdna : tovn, 646.647. 

Sdtdra lUJas: 48 note l. 

Sdtuvahanas : 'ico AndUrabbntyaa. 

Sdtmdla : nionntaiiuange, 2, 5, 

Satti : pass, 138. 

Sdval: pass, 128. 

Saving (Basses i! lU. 

Sdykheda : toarn, 017. 

Schools : 320. 

Season Reports 213, 214, 295-303. 

Sects : SCO Bcligion. 

Solbdri t mountain range, 6. 

Sell: pass. 129, 130. 

Sharaupur: Cbrishin settlement, 6o-87i -Sii 
642. 

SheuviBrdhmsns: U. 

Sheri : lands, 209 and noto 3. 

Sbimpis : toilom, 50, 51. 

Shir i pass, 120. . 

Shirsdii ; pass, ISO. 

Shivdji : 190, 101, 438, 442, 430. ' , 

Shivar : niBmori.al stones and posts at, 017. 

' ShopkeepBrs: 142. 

I Silceek : Mr. H. F.. 41 / noto 1 . 420 noto 2 , 6 o- 
I note 2 , 654 note 1 . 
suit SteCfe : ( 12 ^ 10 ), 182 and noto 6 , 

SilverThreadi 102-107- 
Silk- weaving : manulaoturcre, dosenption M silk- 
dyeing, oinng, ■vr.arping, arcaring, appUoTOes, 
articles, 143, 165-162. _ 

Simnka SAtavdhana: Andbrobhutya f®®®. 

(B.r.I30),011,0I3.613,614. 

Sinnur : measnrod (1771) and assessed (1783), sue 
end note 0; sun-ey (18*M845). 222-2^ 
sion earrey (1874), 264-270} . . 

dotnils, area, aspect, elimato, water, 

Tovdnnop &toaUp holdings* cropSi poop t- 
309 } town, temple, 180 , 647 - 649 . 

SitaGumpha : Ndaik tomplo, BIS. 

Small-poa : 330. 

Societies : 335-336. - 
Soil : 13, 91._" 

Boxnthdn '• 131. 

Boudrs : goldsDiitlis, 

Souter : Sir 3?rmih» CeS I» 203. 

Sowing: 03. -r w 
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■ ‘ri ^itakarni: Aodlirabbritya rnlcr (a a 9S), 
C14. 

Adndmstrativo (18S2), SOG-207: ^dUagc 
stair (ISIS), 209. 

Stock : 91. 

Stnart : lieutenant, 200, 

Sab-CoUectorate : 206 end note 1, 217. 
Sab'divisioUB : details oF, 2, 345>413. 
Sab-diviraonal OffleetB : bldmlatdllrB {18S2), 206. 
SaE;arcane: lOl, 

SnudaT-aitfiyaa : Kieik tcmiilc, S03-S04. 
Sap&ra : 125 and note 1, 037: 

Sardebtra : KatbU^&r, 183 and note 2, 630. 
Survey : in Sinnar (1771), 203 and note 5 ; rorenne 
survey inttodneed (1838-39), 211, 214 ; in plain 
or tleti %-illagcs (1840-1847), 214, 216.2.30; In bill 
or dditg villagca (1840-1860), 214-217, 230-245} 
in Feint, bldlcgson, Fdgldn, diykbcda, and 
Abbona (1863-1860), 245-257 ; revision snrvoy 
in plain and hill Tillages (1871-1880), 257-291; 
survey resuA'a, ilfl-SSo, 

Sntars : carpenters, 51, 484. 

Swanstou : Captain, 193, 414 and note 4. 

Syeda : Maenlmdns, 75-76. 

T. 

Tag: pass, 130. 

Tagar : old trade mart, 136, 181 and note 2. 
TdlubatS rcoppcnmiibs, 26, 52, 80, 146. 

Tdmbolis : betelnut-seUcrs, 59, 

Tape-weaving : 170. 

Telang Brdhmans : 43, 

Telegraph Offices : 136. ■' 

Telia : Masslmon oU-scUors, 82. 

Tomporatoro : returns, 16. 

Temples: 410, 4I9, 430, 431, 445, 446, 449, 458 
note 1, 460, 461, 603-522, 044, 046, 048, 049 
note 1, 051-052, 060, CCl. 

Territorial CSbanges: (1618.1878), 205, oocand 
note 1. 

TbdknrS: early Iribe, 20, 03, 04; enrnamc, 26 
note 2 ; writers, 43; 

Thai '.pass, 129. 

Thatcher : Lieutenant, 199. 

Thengoda : tosvn, 649. 

Thevenot French travoUor (1065), 190 ond note 
2,420,439, 047. ‘ 

Thiha: sooTikn. 

Thrashing: 96, 

TieSenthaler : German missionary (1750), 459. 
Tika : or Tliika, division oF lands, 208 and note 3, 
Tilbhdndeshvar: Kdsifc temple, 609. 

Tilvan: pass, 130. 

Tira»hn : name o! tbo P&ndu Lena Cave bill, 033. 
Tirgals ’- bnsbandmen, 40. 

TirtllB: N.'lslk batlung-ploces, 622-026. 
n 23—85 


Tiondha : Kdsik town sub-division, 472, 535. 

Tobacco : 101. 

Tolls ! 134-135. 

Toratt : pass, 120. 

TownScboolB: 332,333. 

Trade: (a.d, 247) ISO; modem centres, 141 
changes, 142-144. 

Traders : 141, 142. 

Trees: lo. 

Trimbak: town, aspect, water-supply, Fairs, 
temples, pilgrims, tort, history, siege (1818), 210 
note 3, 414, 441, 444, 447, C49-CGO. 

Trimbaliji Denglia: raurdcrer ot Gangddliar 
Sbdstri, 193, 193; capture of, (1818). 415 and 
note 4. ; 

Tringalvddi : fort, eaves, 441, 445, OCO. 

Triravmi : see Tiranhn. i 

Tnlsibdi: qncen -mother ol Uolkar, beheaded, 
(1817), 195. ; 

Tnr: Crop, 100. 

Tytier : Mr. fVnsor, hi« settlement of the Dings,' 
and reports (1B11-1B09), 205 note 1, 217,' 
230,245 ; 424. 

U. 

TTclilds : soc Dhimtis. 

iJltbh, ; Fallow or surplus, 213 noto 2. 

Umd-niahesbTar : Kisik temple, 505. 

TTmbhrda : pass, 128. 

TJpri : non-licrcditaty tenant, 209. I 
UBhavadita tShka viceroy (D.0. 10], 571, 573,57 
676, 678, C14-C16. 

V. 

Vaccinatioii: 343. 

Vdddl : pass, 130. 

'V’adSli : e.m.'tl, 94. , 

■Vadaxs : early tribe, 64, 66. 

Vdgbad: reservoir, 05. 

Tngbaria : pass, 129. 

V ftgbera : poss, 128 ; fort, 441, 660-661. 
Vdgbvibir: pass, 128. 

VaiduB ; mcdicino-bawkcrs, 65, 

Teitbrna : river, 7. 

■Vani: town, 661-662. 

VanjdriB : early tribe, 62. 

ViItUs: early tribe, 26, 64. 

TdBUdeVB : beggars, 76, 
yedltri Fdtakarni : Andbnbbritya raler (n.c,90 
012, C14. ‘ ■ I 

Vegetables : 105, 

Vehela: pass, 123, 

Views : 437, 444, 447, 405-466, 016, 510, 542, 65-i 
Vidat;bba : Bodar, 183 and noto 2, 631. 

Villages: 87; division into villngos from re 



